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PREFACE 


This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  of  an  area  manual  on  China  piepared  by  a group  of 
scholars  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language,  geography,  history,  and  culture.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a compendium  of  general  information  for  u.se  by  military  peisonnel.  Years  of 
academic  research  and  study  are  represented  in  this  document  which  is,  obviously,  a dis- 
tillation of  myriad  .source's  a\ailahle  on  the  subject.  So  vast  is  the  field  of  litc'rature  on 
China  that  only  .selected  reading  lists—  for  a reader  intere.sted  in  a specific  a.«pect  of  the; 
material  — are  included  a'  the  emls  of  various  chaptc'rs. 

As  China  is  in  the  throas  of  rapid  scK-ial,  jculilical,  and  economic  changes,  it  is  (Julieult 
to  make  any  definitive'  olese^r  vat  ions  anel  ge’ne'ralizalions  regarding  her  peeeiele',.  Also,  the 
limitations  au;l  imi'.rrfe'e  ti,-,ns  of  re;.vra;c  ii  ie'chniepie's,  ihe-  ge'eegraphie.'al  remoteness  e>f  the 
country,  anel  language  harrie-i-s  ceeinbine  lee  ii<ake‘  it  alrnosi  impetssihle  to  arrive  at  |)o.sitive 
conck'siotrs  re-g.'ueiing  the'  fenir-huneJreul-and-fifly  million  pe'ople  who  live  in  that  vast 
country.  So  acade-rnic  re\seaie  li  e-an  do  little*  more*  than  ieh'iitify  anel  explore  certain  proble^ms 
that  will  coiifremt  the  military.  It  wenild  he*,  wise'  to  e'heck  against  curreciit  intelligeaiee  elata 
the  .statements  and  priiK  i|)le'S  te>  whie-h  this  type-  e>f  study  leads.  The  latter  should  he 
modifie'd,  or  e've'u  cast  aside,  a^  nul  whe'ii  tlie'se  data  reneler  thenn  suspect  . 

\'e)lumec  I deals  with  Chuie'se  ge-ergraphy.  f)ro\ince.s,  history,  military  alTairs,  anel 
Ce'mmunist  leaders. 


Volume  2 survey.s  the*  sereier-perlitie-a!  eirea.s:  t raelitiernal  ieleoleegie's,  soe'ial  organization, 
government,  politics,  e-etvicat ion,  lite'iature;,  nuiss  eoinmnniciitiejn,  and  sne'li  sketc'hy  misce'l- 
lany  as  luime)r,  menh's  of  ehe'ss,  .superstitions,  eticpiette!,  the  traditiernal  anel  modern  calendar, 
and  traditional  personages. 

V'olume  3 is  a detaile'J  analy.sis  erf  Cliine.se  attituelevs  and  thought  patieni.s.  lierw  and 
why  the  ('.hine-se  ae't  in  their  unie|iie  i.ianne'r  is  s^’ste'nml ie’ally  exfilaiiicd  for  the.  unelerstaial- 
ing  of  the  uninformed  Oce'ielcntal  wlio  may  erne  deiy  have  to  deal  with  tlu*m.  'I'hi.s  volume 
is  of  particular  interest  to  psywar  personnel  sincte  the  emphasis  is  placed  upern  this  phase 
of  military  operations. 

In  the  pie'iraration  erf  (his  Manual  the  ftdleiwing  rules  have;  he'e'ii  adojrted  ftir  the 
traiishteracion  ol  ('liinest;  words; 

1.  For  place  names  the  NIS  Ciazetteer,  Fe'hnnuy  ldo2,  i.s  staiieiarei  with  the  following 


e.xceptioiis; 

(a)  Names  of  all  prt)\ineeis,  preivineial  capitals,  large*  and  or  '.vt'll-kaowii  cities, 
river.s,  e'aiiels  and  peiiinsula.s  are  given  conventional  si)elli>ig  ((’hinese  Peistal  Guide).  An 
alphabetical  table  of  all  st'ch  place  namt'.s  is  pieivieictl  belo'>v,  giving  both  the-  ''onvt'ntienuil 
spelling  and  the'  trai  sliteratiem  aecerrdiiig  ter  the  N'S  CazeUe,*e'r. 

(b)  When  place  name  is  not  covered  by  N'lS  Cazetleer  triiiislitoration  is  a.ceoreliiig 
to  the  vVade-Ciilc.s  system. 

(c)  Ferr  non-Cliines;*  plae.'C  nan'ios  not  cervereei  by  the  NIS  (Jazettee'r  (Mongolian, 
foreign,  etc.)  \vc  use  the  Chinese*  Ferstal  Guide’s  spelling  as  found  in  the*  National  (u'ographie 
Soci'.ity  “Index  to  Map  of  China’’  G945). 


V 


2.  Personal  names  are  transliterated  according  to  the  Wade-Giles  system  with  the 
following  exceptions. 

(a)  hiaie.es  of  well-known  Chinese  persons  are  given  conventional  spelling.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  such  names  are  listed  below  in  an  alphabetical  table  giving  both 
the  conventional  spelling  and  the  Wade-Giles  transhtcratiuii. 

3.  All  other  Chinese  words  are  transliterated  according  to  the  Wade-Giles  system. 


LIST  OF  PLACE  NAMES  (CONVENTIONAL  TRANSLITERATION) 
WITH  NIS  GAZETTEER  EQUIVALENTS 


Conventional 

N 1 S Gazetteer 

Conventional 

iV/S  Gazetteer 

Translite.ralion 

T ransliteration 

Transliteration 

7'ransliteration 

.\moy  (Szcming) 

Hsia-men 

Hokiang 

Ho-chiang 

Amur  River 

Hei-lung  Chiang 

Hopeh 

Ho-pei 

Anhwei 

Aii-hui 

Hsin  River 

Hsin  Ho  (Hsin-chui  Ho) 

Aiisliiiii 

An-siiaii 

Ksingan 

Hsing-an 

.\ntu!ig 

An-tuiig 

Hulan  River 

Hu-lan  Ho 

Argun  River 

<)-erh-ku-na  Ho 

Hunan 

Hu-nan 

Hupeh 

Hu-pci 

Brahmaputra  River 

Ya-lu-t’.sang-pu  Clii.mg 

Hiito  River 

Hu-t’o  Ho 

Hwai  River 

Huai  Ho 

Canton 

Kuang-ehou 

Hwang  (Yellow)  Uivr 

Huang  Ho 

(,’hahar 

Ch’a-ha-erh 

Hwangpoo  (Whangpoo)  River  Huang-p’u  Chiang 

Changsha 

Ch’ang-sha 

Chef  00 

Yen-t’ai 

Chekiang 

Che-chiang 

Hi  River 

I-h  Ho 

Cheng  River 

tfheng  Shui 

Chnngteh 

Ch'eng-te 

Jehol 

Jo-ho 

Cheiigtn 

Ch’eng-tu 

Ciiinghviai  f’ivcr 

Ch’ili-liUai  Ho 

Kaifeng 

K‘ai-feng 

Chmhsien  (Chinchow) 

1 Chin-hsien  (.Chin-ehou) 

Kan  River 

Kan  Chiang 

Choshui  River 

Cho-.shui  Ch’i 

Kansu 

Kan-su 

Chungking 

Ch’ung-ch’ing 

Kialing  River 

Chia-ling  Chiang 

Kiangsi 

Chiang-hsi 

Dairen 

Ta-lien 

Kiangsu 

Chiang-sii 

Kirin 

Chi-lin 

Engteng  (Yungting)  River 

Kiulung  River 

Chiu-lung  Chiang 

Eng-tciig  (Yuiig-ting)  Ho 

Kowloon 

Chiu-lung 

Kunming  (Yunnan) 

K’un-ming  (Yun  nan) 

Fen  River 

Fen  Ho 

Kwangehowan 

Chan-chiang  Shih 

Fuehun  (Tsien  Tang)  River 

Kwangsi 

Kuang-hsi 

Fu-eh'un  (Ch’ien-t’ang)  Chiang 

Kwengtung 

Kuang-tung 

Fukien 

Fu-chien 

Kwei  River 

Kuei  Chiang 

Fushun 

Fu-shun 

Kweichow 

Kuei-chou 

Kweisui 

K.iei-sui 

Hai  River 

Hai  Ho 

Kweiyang 

Kuei-yang 

Hailar  River 

Hai-la-erh  Ho 

Han  River 

Han  Chiang 

Lanehow  (Kaolan) 

Lau-chou  (Kso-lan) 

Hangchow 

Hang-chou 

Lei  River 

Lei  Shui 

Hankow 

Han-k'ou 

Liao  River 

Liao  Ho 

Heitungkiaiig 

Hei-luiig-ehiang 

Liaoning 

L,iao-ning 

Hotei 

Ho-fei 

Liaopeh 

Liao-pei 

Honan 

Ho-nan 

Liao.si 

Liao-hsi 

Hong  Kong  Hsiang-kang  (Hsiang-ehiang) 

Liaotung 

Liao-tung 

LIST  OF  PLACE  NAMES  (CONVENTIONAL  TRANSLITERATION) 
WITH  NI3  GAZETTEER  EQUIVALENTS 


ConverUional 

NIS  GazeUr-er 

Transliteraiion 

T ratKalUeration 

Liaotung  Peninsula 

Liaotung  Pan-tao 

Lien  River 

Lien  Shui 

Linyu  (Shanhaikwan) 

Lin-yii  (Shan-hai-kuan) 

Liu  River 

Liu  Chiang 

Lo  River 

Ix)  Ho 

Luan  River 

Luan  Ho 

Lungkiang  (Tsitsihar) 

Lung-chiang  (Ch’i-eh’i-ha-erh) 

Macao 

Ao-men 

Manchuria 

Tung-pei  (Lii-pin) 

Mei  River 

Mei  Chiang 

Mekong  River 

Ijan-ts’ang  Cliiang. 

Mi  River 

Mi  Shui  (Mi  Chiang) 

Min  River 

Min  Chiang 

Minhew  (Fooohov.-) 

Min-hou  (Fu-chou) 

Mukden 

Shen-yang 

Muling  River 

Mu-leng  Ho 

Muian  River 

Mu-tan  Chiang 

Nanchang 

Nan-ch’aiig 

Nanking 

Nan-ching 

Ningsia 

Ning-hsia 

Ningsia  (Yinchuan) 

Nirg-hsia  (Yin-cli’uan) 

Noli  River 

Nao-li  Ho 

Nonni  (Nun)  River 

Ner.  Chiang 

Nunldang 

Neii-chiaag 

Pai  River 

Pai  Ho 

Pearl  River 

Chu  Chiang 

Peh  (North)  River 

Pei  Chiang 

Peking 

Pci-p’ing 

Pe.nki 

Peii-ch’i 

Pinkiang  (Harbin) 

Pin-chiaiig  (Ha-erh-bin) 

Port  Arthur 

Lit-shun 

Red  Rivr.r 

Yuan  Chiang 

Salween  River 

Nu  Chiang 

Shanghai 

Shaiig-hai 

Shaiigtu  (Pai)  River 

Shang-tu  (Pai)  Ho 

Shansi 

Shan-hsi 

Shantung 

Shan-tung 

Ql'IOfAO] 

Slicr.-hsi 

Si  (West)  River 

Hsi  Chiang 

Sian 

Hsi-an 

Siang  River 

Hsiang  Chiang 

Sik.aiig 

Hsi-k’aiig 

Silling 

Hsi-ning 

Sinkiang. 

Hsin-cliiaiig 

Conventional 

NIS  Gazetteer 

Transliteration 

Transliteration 

Soochow  (Wuhsien) 

Su-chou  (Wu-hsien) 

Suifen  River 

Sui-fen  Ho 

Suiyuan 

Sui-yuan 

Sungari  River 

vSung-liua  Chiang 

Sungkiang 

Sung-chiang 

Swatow 

Shan-t’ou 

Szechwan 

Ssu-ch’uan 

Tachiiig  River 

Ta-ch’ing  Ho 

Taipeh 

T’ai-pei 

Taitzii  Rivp.r 

T’ai-tzu  Ho 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 

Tai-wan 

'J'ao  River 

Hsiao  Shui  (Tao  Chiang) 

Tatu  (Tung)  Ri  "-r 

Ta-cliin  Ch’uan 

Tientsin 

T’ien-ching 

To  River 

T’o  Chiang 

Tsinan 

Chi-nan 

Tsinghai 

Ch’ing-hai 

Tsingshui  River 

Ching  Ho 

Ch’ing-tao 

Taingyuan  (Paotiiig) 

Ch’iiig-yiian  (Pao-ting) 

Tumeii  River 

T’u-men  Chiang 

Tun"  (Fast)  River 

Tung  Chiang 

Turfan 

T'u-lu-fan 

Tzu  River 

Tzu  Shui  (Tzu  Chiang) 

Urumchi  (Tihwa) 

Urumchi  (Ti-liua) 

Ussuri  River 

Wu-su-li  Chiang 

Wanchuan  (Kalgan) 

Wan-ch’iian 

Wei  River 

Wei  Ho 

Wu  River 

Wu  Chiang 

Wii  River 

Wu  Chiang  (Su-chou  Ho) 

Wuchang 

Wu-ch’ang 

Wasih 

Wu-hsi 

Yaan  (Yachow) 

Wa-alr  (Ya-chou) 

A'alu  River 

Ya-!u  Chiang 

Yangkii  (Taivuaii) 

Yaiig-ch’i'i  (Tai-vuan) 

Yangtze  River 

Ch’ang  Chiang 

Yellow  Sea 

Huang  Hai 

Yeiiar.  (Fiishih) 

Yen-aii  (Fii-shih) 

Yi  River 

I Ho 

Yuan  RiVer 

Yuan  Chiang 

Yun  Ho  (Grand  Canal)  Yiin  Ho 

Yung  River 

Yung  Chiang 

Yuiigki  (Kirill) 

Yung-chi  (Chi-lin) 

Yungkia  (Wenchow) 

Yung-eliia  (Wen-chou) 

Yungning  (Nanning) 

Yiiiig-ning  (Nan-uing) 

Yunnan 

Y’in-naii 

LIST  OF  PLACE  NAMES  (CONVENTIONAL  TRANSLITERATION) 
WITH  NIS  GAZETTEER  EQUIVALENTS 


Conventional 
T randiieration 

Chen,  K.  P. 

Chiang  Kai-shek 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Mme. 
Chou  En-lai 
Chu  Teh 

Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington 
Kung,  H.  H. 

Kung,  H.  H.,  Mme. 


Wade-Gties 

Tratisliteration 

Cii’eii  Kuang-p’u 
Chiang  Chieh-shih 
(ii6e)  Sung  Mei-ling 
Chou  fln-lai 
Chu  Td 

Ku  Wei-cliun 
K’ung  Usiang-hsi 
(ii(5e)  Sung  Ai-ling 


Conventional 

Transliteration 

Liu  Shao-chi 

Mao  Tse-tung 

Soong,  T.  V. 

Sun  Yat-sen 
Sun  Yat-sen,  Mme. 

Tan  Kah-kee 
Tsiang,  T.  E. 


Wnde-Oiles 
T rnvslitrration 

Liu  Shao-ch’i 

Mao  TsSrtung 

Sung,  Tzu-wfn 
Sun  Chung-shan 
(n(?c)  Sung  Ch’ing-ling 

Ch’6n  Chia-kSng 
Chiang  T’ing-fu 
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AN  AREA  MANUAL 


CHAPTER  1 

gf:ography 


INTKODUCTION 

The  purposes  of  the  present  chapter  are:  first,  to  give  to  the  reader  the  main  facts 
about  Chinese  jfcography;  second,  to  give  a general  picture  of  the  Chinese  people,  with 
special  attention  to  how  they  vary  in  particularities  from  region  to  region;  third,  to  direct 
atteiitioii  to  certain  continuing  problems  which  the  land  and  its  people  pose  for  any  regime 
that  governs  C'hina,  and  for  any  individual  or  group  wliieh  fives  there. 

It  is  as.siimed  *hat  militarj’  personnei  will  do  a more  effective  job  and  pull  fewer 
“boners”  if  they  can  visualize  the  physical  context  with  which  ihey  are  dealing.  They 
can  carry  in  their  minds  a picture  of  the  way  the  ('hincse  divide  from  the  standpoint  of 
racial  origin  and  resultant  physical  characteri.si  i( s;  they  can  have  a grasp  of  the  problems' 
of  the  Chine.se  people  insofar  as  these  prolileiris  derive  from  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  people 
live  in  t'lt.s  kind  of  phy.sical  context. 

The  most  popular  conce])tion  of  China  in  recent  years  is;  China  is  a huge  eoun'ry, 
very  remote  geographica.iy  from  the  US,  dcn.sely  populated  by  hard-working  farmers;  it 
is  visited  at  brief  intervals  by  devastating  wars  and,  or  famines,  but  is  destined,  despite 
everything,  to  develop  into  a virliiall}’  unlimited  market  fui  manufactured  goods  from  the 
more  fortunate  West. 

As  the  reader  will  discover  in  the,  following  pages,  tliis  picture  is  partly  correct,  partly 
incorrect;  partly  made  u[)  of  an  answer,  neither  correct  nor  incorrect,  to  a question  that 
cannot  he  answered  at  all  until  d ha.s  hoen  restated,  'i'he  real  (]uestion  is;  what  limits  are 
placed  on  China’s  future  development  by  ger>graphical  and  demographic  factors  that  have 
deeply  afTected  (dritia’s  development  in  the  pa.st?  It  \vill  not  be  answered  here  in  complete 
or  systematic  fa.shion.  But  it  has  been  constantly  present  in  the  minds  of  the  nuthc's 
and  the  reader  will  probably  find  the  discussion  more  useful  if  ho  keeps  it  in  mind  as  he 
reads  what  they  have  written.  For  a sense  of  the  limits  ori  a target  f'ountry’.s  future  d welop- 
raent  should,  like  a gra.sp  of  a target  audience’s  problems,  help  military  personnel  to  hold 
their  blunders  to  a minimum. 

This  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  tlie  present  chapt-’r  attempt;:  any  special 
pleading  for  the  Importance  of  geography  and/or  demography  (as  opposed  to,  for  example, 
accident  of  personalities)  as  (icterminants  of  historj'.  The  point  is,  rather,  that  C’liinese 
history  at  least  has  demonstrably  been  what  it  has  been  in  considerable  degree  because 
Chinese  geography  arid  Chinese  demography  are  what  they  are.  Too,  the  reader  will 
understand  that  history  better  if  he  approaches  it  already  knowing  the  main  facts  in 
this  chapter. 

THE  .\RE.V  CONTEXT 

ifie  reader  wiii  understand  C'hina  better  if  he  thinks  of  it  always  again, «t  the  hack- 
ground.  of  the  great  natural  “area”  to  which  it  belongs,  the  continent  of  Asia.  Its  being 
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in  the  eastern  part  of  Asi«,  for  exaiiipie,  explains  its  elimatc.  The  fact  that  it  has  such  and 
sucn  neighbors,  separated  from  it  by  such  and  such  distances  across  or  off  the  coast  of 
Asia,  explains  much  about  its  external  communications,  including  its  trade.  Before  con- 
sidering China  itself,  then,  it  would  be  well  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  Asian  geography. 

Central  Asia  lies  to  the  west  of  China  and  to  the  north  of  India.  It  is  a land  sharply 
divided  by  great  mountain  ranges,  between  which  stretch,  at  high  altitudes,  vast  plateaus. 
To  the  northwest  of  India  there  is  the  Pamir  Range.  Along  the  northern  frontier  of  India 
there  are  the  Himalayas;  north  of  the  Himalayas  lies  the  Tibetan  Plateau,  then  the  Kunlun 
Range  (running  eastward  into  China,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Ch’in  Ling  Range),  then  — 
another  plateau  — the  Tarim  Basin,  and  then,  at  its  northern  extremity,  the  T’ien  Shan 
(or  T’ien  Mountains).  These  mountain  ranges  are  not  only  high  but  extensive,  so  that  the 
plateaus  account  for  a bare  one-fifth  of  Central  Asia’s  total  area. 

This  information  is  included  because  of  the  effect  the  geography  has  had  upon  the 
development  of  the  continent  as  a whole  and  of  China  in  particu'ar.  Because  of  its  high 
mountains  and  its  vast,  desolate  plateaus,  this  is  a part  of  the  world  where  political  or 
even  cultural  unity  on  a continental  scale  ha.s  always  been  out  of  the  question.  China 
and  India  have  developed,  politically  and  culturally,  with  a degree  of  mutual  independence 
that  is  only  in  small  part  a matter  of  the  distance  between  them.  Divided  as  they  are  by 
the  Tibetan  Plateau  ami  the  Himalayas,  they  had  to  develop  independently.  Such  contact 
as  they  had  with  one  another  took  place  for  many  centuries  cither  along  a route  from 
northwest  India  through  the  Tarim  Basin  and  Turkestan  into  northwest  China,  or  along 
a sea-route  from  the  coast  of  India  to  the  coast  of  south  China.  Botli  routes  were  so  long 
and  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  discourage  regular  travel.  Of  the  two,  however,  the 
land  route  was  the  easier,  which  is  to  say  that  China  was  most  open  to  penetration,  from 
India  and  the  re.st  of  the  out.side  world,  on  the  north.  Here  it  was,  therefore,  that  China 
built  its  Great  Wall  as  a protection  against  invaders. 

This  geographic,  .setting  encouraged  China,  from  the  earliest  moments  of  its  history, 
to  develop  a civilization  and  cultun-  markedly  dilTerent  from  those  of  other  countries,  and 
to  maintain-  by  skillful  and  en(>rgefic  exploitation  of  its  natural  defensive  barriers  - 
its  territorial  integrity  and  it.s  political  autonomy.  China’s  so-called  i.solation  through  the 
centuries  can  be,  and  often  is,  overemphasized.  The  flow  of  goods  and  even  of  ideas  back 
and  forth  across  its  borders,  though  sonudimes  reduced  to  a mere  trickle,  has  at  time 
been  entirely  interrupted.  At  the  .same  time,  however,  tin  flow  had  seldom,  even  as  late 
as  the  nineteciitli  century,  been  large  enough  over  aiiy  considerable  period  to  have  any 
noticpiible  impact  uf)0;!  Chitia’.s  (‘ultural,  political,  or  ectmomic  development.  The  one 
notable,  exception  was  the  introduction  of  Buddlnst  religion,  philosophy,  and  art  from  India. 
It  i.s,  therefore,  only  as  one  grasps  the  meaning  of  this  isolation  through  the  centuries,  and 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  facts  of  .Asia’s  geography,  that  one 's  able  to  understand 
what  luis  hap|)eneil  to  China  in  recent  d<  i .aic.s.  A long  .series  of  tecluiological  developments 
I he  c u.Tide  world,  the  fir.st  of  which  was  the  emergence  of  the  steam-driven  ship,  gave  to 
foreigners  the  means  with  which  to  .surmotint  or  circimivent  the  barriers  that  had  made 
Cliimi’s  isolation  possible.  .Another  long  scries  of  devek'pments  in  the  outside  world,  partly 
technological  and  partly  economic  — frc(|ucntly  called  tin  industrial  revolution-  caused 
foreigners  to  adopt  a new  attitude  tow-ard  th.c  hnig  journey  to  China,  and  to  knock  more 
i insistently  than  formerly  at  China’s  door  once  they  had  made  the  jouriicy.  Because  they 
had  been  isolated  for  .so  long,  the  Chinese  were  slow  to  comprehend  that  an  age  had  ended. 
It  took  three  generations  to  convince  any  .substantial  number  of  Chine.se  that,  thev  couul 
no  longer  rely  on  geographical  obstacles  to  penetration  perhaps  (;vtn  absorption  - by 
the  outside  world. 
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THE  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CHINA 

There  un;  several  facts  tliat  must  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  ^.'CH  nr...  -f  C'hir.p  One  is  that  much  of  what  history  knows  as 

Chinese  territory,  especially  Outer  Mongolia  and  EasteiTi  Siberia,  has  been  lopped  off.  1Te 
geography  considered  herein  is  that  of  a mutilated  Cliina.  Another  is  the  great  lack  of 
I’eliable  statistics.  Even  the  number  of  people  in  China  is  a matter  for  conjecture:  some 
estimates  put  it  as  high  as  five-hundred  million,  some  as  low  as  three-hundrod-thirty  million, 
while  the  most  widely  accepted  estimate,  four-hundred  to  four-hundred-fifty  rriillion,  has 
a built-in  margin  of  error  of  fifty  million  — roughly  one-third  the  total  population  of  the  US. 
If  one  inquires  about  the  rate  at  which  China’s  population  is  increasing,  the  best  answer 
is  “very  rapidly,”  since  here  again  figures  arc  mostly  guesswork.  One  authorUy  p the 
probable  increase  at  thirty-seven  million  every  ten  years;  hut  ipno  faclo  it  makes  allowances 
for  the  population  scourges,  especially  famines  and  wars,  that  have  always  operated  to 
keep  China’s  population  down.  'Po  these  scourgo^s  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  special 
numerical  value.  The  “very  rapidly”  answer  rests  on  sound  if  not  precise  evidence.  'I'he 
T’ai-p’ing  Rebellion  (about  l850-(>t),  whose  death  toll  is  thought  to  have  beiui  shout 
twenty  million  (in  Central  and  .South  China),  docs  not  appear  to  have  relieved  China’s 
problem  of  over-population,  e.xcept  momentarily,  l.argc  families  are  looked  on  with  favor  by 
Confuciani.sm,  which  holds  that  there  is  no  personal  failure  to  be  compared  with  not  per- 
petuating one’s  family,  i.e.,  not  providing  for  the  continuous  worship  of  one’s  ancestors 

1’hc  bulk  of  (^tuna’s  population  lives  on  farms,  not  in  the  cities.  'Phis  is  certain  if  not 
precise,  although  travellers  to  t^hina  often  coint'  away,  Inning  visited  only  the  few  large 
urban  centers,  with  the  opposite  impression.  Its  agricultural  countryside  is  thus  dtmsely 
populated,  for  only  a small  proportion  of  its  estimated  3,057,765  stiuare  miles  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation. In  the  Yangtze  Plain,  for  example,  there  are  perhaps  as  many  as  897  persons  per 
square  mile,  in  the  \orth  (^h.ina  Plain  perhaps  017,  and  m the  basin  of  Szechwan  perhaps 
581  per  .stiuarc  mile.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the.se  figures,  they  work  out  to  only  two- 
fifths  of  an  acre  per  pt'rson  living  on  cultivated  land.  Already  one  can  st'c  why  China  has  a 
food  problem;  for  the  people  who  live  on  culli\at('d  land  must  fet'd  the  people  who  do  not, 
and  w ith  only  two-fifths  of  an  aert*  apiece  the  task  t anmU  l>e  easy. 

Unavoidably,  gi\en  its  population  and  territory.  China  is  a country  of  i?xtremely  low 
li\  ing  standards.  For  tiie  same  reasons  human  labor  iti  China  tdways  fetclu's  a low  price, 
in  term.-,  at  least  of  pun  hasiug  power.  'Unis,  the  ma.ss  of  the  poiailation  iloes  not  play,  as 
con.suniers  of  goods,  a role  nearly  so  important  as  that  which  they  play  in  the  US.  'I’he  great 
potential  market  that  .some  observers  in  the  West  have  profe.ssed  to  .see  in  (thina  is  not 
there,  nor  will  be  until  China  solves  the  problem  posed  by  its  population  whether  by 
reducing  its  numbers  somehow,  or  by  introducing  machine  methods  of  production  and  thus 
ultimately  increasing  the  size,  of  the  j'ie  the  millions  must  share.  'I’lie  reader  will  learn  later 
why  the  introduction  of  machine  methods  on  any  large  scale  is  urdikely  during  tlu'  foresi'C- 
able  future. 

Ethnology 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  origins  of  the  Chinese  people,  although  certain 
tribes  that  exist  today  have  good  claim  to  be  their  di'sei'iidants.  Certain  human  bones, 
discovered  near  Peking  in  1928  and  .said  to  be  some  five  liundred  thousand  years  old,  are 
thought  to  belong  to  Peking*  Man  (Aintmlhropns  pckiiinisis') , i.e.,  to  a human  species  of  the 

* IVkiiiK  i.^  uM-ii  liiioug’mnii  lor  eimoriiU  •onsislcnry  Tlie  name  lias  l)rcn  cliangeti  from  Peking  to 
Peiping  .several  times,  tml  the  city  was  known  as  Peking  for  most  of  tlie  i.nodern  perio,l  a.nl  is  so  called  by  the 
Communi.st.s  now. 
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(G.  B.  Grcraoy,  ASIA'S  BANDS  AND  PEOPLES) 


Fig.  2 — China’s  Population 

Centuries  of  famine,  invasion,  and  normal  population  increase  have  pushed  the  '150,000,000  Chinese 
into  every  area  that  will  possibly  .support  life.  The  |)opulation  map  is  at  the  same  time  a guide  to  agri- 
culture possibilities  and  level  land.  The  dark  areas  arc  densely  populated  becau.se  people  can  live  there; 
the  lightly  dotted  areas  have  been  deinon.st.rated  to  have  a low  population-snpooriing  capacity.  X'- 
cciinpiouou® 
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Early  Stone  Ago.  The  Chinese  could,  then,  have  descended  from  very  ancient  ancestors 
in  the  very  territory  tliey  now  inhahit,  there  I cing  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the  view  that 
they  are  descended  from  peoples  who  migrated  into  China.  Some  authorities  speak,  in 
this  connection,  of  an  alleged  migration  of  culture  and  peoples  casl.ward  from  the  West, 
probably  along  a route  north  of  Xan  Shan  Ottw^rs  held  that  the  point  oi  origin  of  the 
Chinese  lay  to  the  south.  Inconclusive  attempts  have  been  made  to  iink  the  early  Chinese 
people  to  the  Alpine  race. 

Whether  their  main  line  of  descent  is  from  stay-at-homes  in  their  owm  territory  or  from 
migrants  who  came  into  it  from  elsewhere,  the  present-day  Chinese  are  a mixture  of  races. 
There  are  definite  records  of  numerous  inva.sions  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  of  North 
China,  the  seat  of  Chinese  civilization,  by  non-Chinese  stocks  from  the  le.ss  favored  regions 
on  the  North,  Nortlieasi.  and  West.  Such  of  these  iiieursions  as  led  to  a prolonged  or 
extensive  occupation  prcsmnahly  lefi  their  mark,  not  011I3'  culturally  but  racially  as  well. 
The  names  of  the  leadrr.s  of  some  of  these  intrusions  are  known,  and  scholars  have  been 
able  to  designate  at  least  the  major  strains  that  have  been  added,  over  the  past  two  thousand 
or  twenty-five  hundred  years,  to  whatever  race  may  have  inhabited  the  ten-itory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  'I'lirks,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Manchiis  must  all  have  made 
their  contribution.  So  must  the  aboriginal  gronp.s,  .such  a.s  the  Man,  the  Miao  and  the  Yao. 
So  must  the  peoples  on  China’s  present  borders:  the  Tibetans,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Koreans. 
There  was,  in  short,  good  reason  for  the  fiv.^-harred  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Chitia  of 
which  symbolized  the  so-called  ft\e  races  of  China  : the  Chinese,  the  Manchus.  the  Mongols, 
the  Tibetans,  and  the  Moslems.  'J'he  te.st  of  races  that  inspired  it  is  edini''ally  unsatisfac- 
tory. But  it  is  a useful  reminder  of  the  heterogenity  of  China’s  jircsent  population. 

In  physique,  however,  the  Chinese  are  extraordinarily  homogeneous,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  and  the  diverse  natural  condition.^  in  which  they  live.  The  reason  for 
this  appears  to  lie  in  the  recent  origin  of  the  Chinese'  as  compared  to,  c.g.,  the  people  of 
Europe.  The  latter,  who  seem  to  have  had  a much  longe'r  racial  history,  also  dilTcr  among 
themselves  in  physif[tie  much  m.ore  than  the  ('hincsi' 

’I'hus,  the  geographical  distinction  betw'cen  the  northern  and  .southern  parts  of  tllhina  is 
not  merely  geographic:  the  people  differ  in  stature  (southern  Chinese  being  shorter),  in 
complexion  (southerners  are  slightly  darker),  and  perhap.s,  though  this  is  less  certain,  in 
the  shape  of  their  noses  (soinherncrs  are  said  to  have  broader  noses).  Such  differences 
evidently  mu.st  he  accounted  for  by  reference  either  lo  racial  or  to  eii\ iroiimental  factors, 
and  the  latter  are  difficult  to  isolate  and  explain.  Thus,  wh’’"  the  small  stature  of  the  south- 
erners might  eoneeivably  he  due  to  environmental  conditions,  a more  probable  explanation 
is  that  at  .some  time  their  ancestors  intennarried  with  short-stalu red  aborigines  tor  did  not 
intermarry  with  tall  stocks  that  somehow  entered  into  the  ramial  v u.'ijio.sition  of  the  north- 
erners). On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  skin  color  is  i).;  I ai,.  d.’  lo  ’ut-''  *'reqncnt 
exposure  of  the  southerners  to  the  sun’s  rays.  But  they  ma\'  also  liavc  mixed  w’ith  darker- 
skinned  races  in  the  remote  past,  and  may  theref(;re  owe  some  of  their  pigmentation  to 
racial  factors. 

There  is  little  of  the  kind  of  detailed  knowledge  one  iieed.s  to  .speak  authoritatively 
about  their  ethnology.  All  one  can  say  is  that  the  term  Chinese  denotes  a fairl}'  definite 
physical  type,  which,  however,  varies  .somewhat  from  region  to  region  of  the  country  — 
most  probably  because  of  comparatively  recent  blending  with  other  races. 

As  for  the  theories  put  forward  concerning  the  actual  origin  of  the  Chinese  people, 
all  one  can  say  about  them  is  that  none  has  j-et  been  conclusively  proved.  A w'ord  is  in 
order  here  about  the  Chinese  Moslems.  Although  they  number  hardly  more  than  ten 
million,  they  have  played  an  important  and  disturbing  role  in  Chinese  historj',  and  pose 
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interesting  problems  of  their  own  from  the  ethnologi(fiil  point  of  view.  They  fall  into  three 
distinct  groupings  — Arab,  Mongol,  and  Turki  -and  speak  different  languages.  The 
Arab  Moslems  are  to  found  in  'Fientsin,  I’eking,  and  Canton.  The  Turki  Moslems  live 
mostly  in  Kansu,  hut  extend  as  far  ea.st.  To-i’nr,<^  Shansi.  D,/lli  air  lair  voniers 
into  China,  but  have  already  absorbed  many  Chine.se  customs.  Less,  however,  than  the 
eommunity  of  the  Jews  that  settled  a long  time  ago  in  Kaifeng,  the  principal  eity  of  Honan. 
They  have  so  mingled  with  the  Chinese  population  of  the  place  that  they  have  practically 
lost  their  identity.  The  Mongol  Moslems  live  in  western  Inner  Mongolia  and  north-eastern 
Sinkiang. 


I’HYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  POLITIC’ SUBDIVISIONS 

From  the  standpoint  of  topography,  China  is  divided  into  four  sections:  a,  the  northern 
uplands,  including  Mongolia,  Shansi,  Hopeh,  and  part  of  Manchuria;  b,  the  central  plain, 
or  the  area  running  rougnly  southeast  from  Peking  to  Shanghai  and  up  the  Yangtze  to  the 
head  of  deep-water  navigation  at  1-eh’ang;  c,  the  Central  Mountain  Belt  in  the  northwest, 
central  west,  roughly  .separating  north  China  from  South  Clrina;  d,  and  the  high  lands  of 
the  southern  ceast,  of  Yunnan,  and  of  western  Szechwan.  This  breakdown  does  not,  of 
course  (in  view  of  China’s  size),  give  ureas  that  are  topographieally  homogeneous,  and  it 
includes  mainly  the  part  of  China  on  the  mainhitai  and  south  of  the  Creat  Wall,  i.e..,  “China 
Proper.”  For  region.s  that  have  a truly  individual  topography  and  location,  thus  a human 
geographic  enviroiinient  entirely  their  own,  one  needs  a breakdown  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
regions  (authorities  differ  on  the  exact  number).  For  present  purposes  the  general  divisions 
given  will  suffice,  plus  some  detailed  information  on  the  special  features  of  China’s 
topography. 

The  student  iii>ac(|uainted  with  China  finds  himself  up  against  a vast  number  of 
unfamiliar  proper  names  of  iiiaces,  provinces,  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  geographical 
features,  ilow  many  of  the.se  he  must  connect  up  with  what  they  stand  for,  and  then  (‘arry 
in  his  mind,  will  of  course  vary  with  his  purposes  in  studying  them.  'I'his  chapter  attempts 
to  do  no  more  than  identify  the  chief  mountains,  rivers,  provinces,  and  cities,  with  a word 
or  two  about  them,  on  the  assumption  that  the.  studi  nt  who  reiiuires  more  than  that  will 
turn  to  one  of  the  many  treatises  <ui  Chinese  geography. 


Monniain  Uiiwjrs 

Ch’in  Ling  Range:  the  eastern  end  of  the  Kunlun  Range,  which  borders  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau.  It  runs  roughly  east  and  we  st  through  the  pro\ince.s  of  Kansu, 
.southern  Shensi,  and  Honan,  to  a point  clos(>  to  the  sea. 

'The  Shantung  .Ma.ssif:  ri.ses  in  central  iind  westein  Shantung  J’rovince:  formed  an 
island  in  the  Yellow  Sea  in  early  geological  .ages  but  h.as  since  been  eonnected  with  the 
niainland  by  tlic  alluvial  depo.sit.s  of  the  Yellow  Ri\’('r  (Hwang  Ho). 

'F’ai-hang  Range:  a b'auch  uf  the  Ch’in  Ling,  running  lu^rth  into  Shansi. 

Kunlun  .Mountains;  western  .Manchuria  and  .lehol. 

'Fhe  Ch’atig-pai  Sliaii;  eastern  border  of  .Manehnria;  run  northeast  from  the  Liaotung 
Penin.siila. 

'Fhe  Szeehwanese  Alps;  surround  Red  Btisin  of  Szechwan  Province,  in  western  China. 

d’he  mountaiits  of  southern  and  eastern  CJiina  run  from  the  Yutinan  Plateau  eastward 
to  a point  clo.'.e  to  the  .southeastern  coast  of  China. 
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Rivers 

Tlie  Yellow  Rivev  r»-  Hv.u,ti;j,  River:  .some  'iTOO  miles  in  len^L'.-. -'t  follows  a course  fiom 
10  ivaiisu  Province  to  Inner  Mo:i{^olin,  then  south  along  the  westcin  boundary  of 
Shansi  Province.  lien'  it  turns  northwest,  to  empty  into  the  Yellow  Sea  north  of  tin.. 
Shantung  Peninsula.  It  is  for  the  most  part  unnavigable. 

The  Yangtze  River:  China’s  grcat<>st  river,  and  also  one  of  the  world’s  greatest.  It 
runs  a distance  of  over  30(X)  miles  from  eastern  Tibet  to  the  sea  From  the  sea  near  Shanghai 
to  I-ch’ang  above  Hankow,  a distance  of  1000  miles,  it  is  navigable  by  steam  vessels.  Ocean 
steamers  call  regularly  at  Hankow.  Above  1-ch’ang,  the  rapidity  of  the  current-  is  such 
that  only  specially-constructed  steamers  with  powerful  engines  can  navigate  it,  but  these 
carry  a considerable  traffic  through  the  famous  Yangtze  Gorges.  Some  I GOO  miles  of  the 
river’s  eoui'se  can  be  clas-sihed  as  navigable  or  semi-navigable. 

d’he  West  River  or  Si  River;  one  of  the  three  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea  near  Canton. 
It  rises  in  Kwangsi  Province  and  runs  east  into  Kwangtung.  Only  its  lower  reaches  are 
navigable. 

In  addition  to  these,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Mekong,  Red,  and  Salween  rivers 
of  Yunnan  Province,  whicdi  run  into  the  sea  outside  China  and  are  not  navigable;  also  the 
Min  River  of  Fukien,  and  the  Tarim  River  of  Sinkiang. 


A dminioiralive  Subdivisions 

A further  list  of  proper  names  that  the  student  ought  to  have  in  mind  is  that  of  the 
present  administrative  sub-divisions  of  China.  While  t.heir  political  status  i:s  not  iiecc.s- 
sarily  stable  or  permanent,  they  do  provide  a convenient  means  of  referring  to  jiart  icular 
lo-ealitics. 

Since  the  “Bamboo  (furtain,’’  like  the  “Iron  Curtain,’’  prohibits  ea.iy  access  to  informa- 
tion, and  since  continental  China  is  now  under  complete  Communist  control,  knowledge  of 
the  political  geography  of  present-day  China  tends  to  be  .sketchy.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  Peojilc’s  Government  has  ehangi'd  many  traditional  lioundaries,  and  created  the 
Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region,  which  includes  what  was  formerly  northern  Chahar 
and  western  Heilungkiang.  China,  in  consequence,  now  consists  of  six  .\riiiiini.strative 
Areas  and  one  Autonomous  Region.  A total  of  2!)  provinces  lie  in  one  or  another  of  the  six 
Administrative  Areas.  Taiwan  ( Formosa i,  if  and  when  it  is  “libi-rated”  by  the  Communists, 
will  be  a 30th  province,  ami  would  pre.snmably  be  incorporated  in  tbc  Ka.sf  Chinn  .Vdminis- 
trative  Area.  .V  further  admiiiRtrative  category  i.s  tlnit  of  the  Special  Mtiniciiialilies, 
which  are  13  in  number  ami  arc  admini.stered  directly'  from  Peking. 

The  present  .status  of  Tibet  is  far  from  clear.  What  is  called  Xeart'r  Tibet  ineltides 
two  provinces,  Tsinghai  and  Sikang,  the  first  of  which  belong-s  to  the  Xorlhwest  and  the 
second  to  the  Southwest  Administrative  Areas.  F.arther  d’ihet,  an  area  of  about  3.o0,000 
square  miles  with  an  estimated  population  of  1 ,•500,000,  has  its  capita!  at  Lhasa.  Under 
the  terms  of  a trealv  .■'igned  by  the  Chinese  Commiitiists  in  May  19.51,  the  Panchen  ),ama, 
one  of  Tibet’s  two  r(:ligioiis  rulers  (the  other  is  the  Dalai  Lama ; thei  e Las  been  rraich  dispute 
over  the  political  status  of  both)  now  heads  the  go','(‘rnuient  of  Farthei'  Tibet.  This  area, 
however,  has  since  then  become  virtually  another  province  of  Comniiinist  China,  all  former 
officials  either  having  been  removed  or  having  gone  over  to  the  Chinese  (kiinmunists. 

The  territmia!  organization  of  China,  as  of  1953,  is: 

(1)  North  China  Adminislralxvf  .-liva.'  three  provinces:  Hopeh,  .Shansi,  and  Suiyuan; 
tw’O  special  municipalities;  Peking  and  ’riciitsin. 
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(2)  Northeast  Administrative  Area:  six  proviim,i;  Liaosi,  Kirin,  Heilung- 

kiang, Sungkiang,  and  Jehol;  five  special  municipalities;  Mukden,  Port  Arthui-Dt-.irr", 
Anshan,  Fushun,  and  Penki. 

(3)  A'l/. i'sivcai  Adinlnisinuive  /irea:  live  provinces:  Shensi,  Kansu,  Ningsia,  Tsinghai, 
and  Sirikiang;  one  special  municipality:  Sian. 

(4)  East  China  Administrative  Area:  six  provinces:  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Anhwei. 
Chekiang,  Fukien,  and  (if  and  when  “liberated”)  Taiwan;  two  special  municipalities: 
Shanghai  and  Nanking. 

(5)  Central-South  China  Administrative  Area:  six  provinces:  Honan,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh, 
Hunan,  Kwangtung.  and  Kwangsi;  two  special  municipalities:  Plankow  and  Canton. 

(6)  Southwest  Administrative  Area:  four  provinces:  Sikang,  Yunnan,  Szechwan,  and 
Kweichow;  one  special  municipality;  Chungking. 

(7)  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region:  this  region  is  divided  into  six  “Leagues,” 
but  the  present  meaning  of  this  term  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  directly  subordinate 
to  the  Central  People’s  Government  in  Peking. 

(8)  Tibet  (So-called  '‘Farther  Tibet"):  this  area  is  similar  in  status  to  Inner  Mongolia, 
i.e.,  it  is  autonomous  in  name  only. 

An  administrative  structure  paralleling  that  of  the  cenlrnl  government  is  being  created 
for  each  of  the  six  administrative  areas  except  that  of  the  North  China,  which  is  administered 
by  a Ministry  of  North  China  AfTaii-s  in  the  Central  Government.  Actually,  only  one  of 
these  administrative  structures,  the  Northeast  People’s  Government,  is  a going  concern. 
In  the  remaining  four  regions,  government  is  still  in  the  hands  of  military  administrative 
councils. 


TABLE  ) 

PROVINCES,  PROVINCIAL  CAPITALS,  AREA,  AND  POPULATION 


Frovinre 

Capital 

Area  {Sg.  Mi.) 

Population 

Anhwei 

Hofei 

54,305 

21,842,039 

Chekiang 

Hangchow 

39,021 

19,657, ,j51 

Fukien 

Minhow  (F’oochow) 

45,539 

11,084,333 

Honan 

Kaifeng 

03,744 

26,994,209 

Hopeh 

Tsingyuan  (V'aoting) 

54,482 

31,897,088 

Hunan 

Changsha 

79,042 

26,171,117 

Hupeh 

Wuchang 

71,936 

21,271,862 

Kansu 

Laiichow  (Kaoiao) 

151,121 

6,765,744 

Kiangsi 

Nanchang 

66,783 

12,836,619 

Kiangsu 

Wusih 

42,455 

40,964,184 

Kwangsi 

Yungning  (Nanning) 

84,505 

14,535,868 

Kwangtung 

Canton 

84,443 

29,128,924 

Kweichow 

Kwciyaiig 

65,096 

10,528.293 

Shansi 

Yangku  (Taiyuan) 

60,378 

14,725,102 

Shantung 

T.sinan 

54,544 

39.165,489 

Shensi 

Sian 

72,533 

9,649,168 

Sin  Ir!  an  g 

600,805 

3,870,954 

Szechwan 

Chengtu 

117,197 

48,091,378 

Yunnan 

Kunniiiig(Yunnan) 

162,300 

9,284,579 

(above  data  from  Cressey,  p.  40,  quoliiig  Directorate  of  Statistics,  \anking,  Staiistiad  Monthly,  National 
Govt.,  January  and  February  1947,  from  Nelson  Diekerman,  “Mineral  Resources  of  China,”  Foreign 
Minerals  Survey,  II,  No.  2 (1948),  7,  Washington,  CS  Bureau  of  Mines.) 
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TABLE  1 (X]owt‘d) 

Capiial  Ari 


Area  (Sq.'Mi,) 


~~  H«Hun«kUng. 
Kirlni 
Liao^ 
Liaotung 

„ifa-Sungkiang  — . 


Liuigklang  (laltatbar) 

Chinhai  iir.  (Ohinchow) 
Anlung 

Pinklang  (Harbin) 


- 109, (»d 
48,127 
21,643 
39,756 
-79.243 


PopuMim  - 

6,521,581 
6;935,671 
7,891,492 
J,5«7,«fla  . 

6,xW,9Q^ 


j.  r-^^|jove  data  on  the  Mjyi^hutia  from  Croiwey,  p.  40;^  quoting  Peop/e’a  Ilan^hook,  April  1. 

Taint  bai  Sining  257,663  1,1^3,219 

Jfbol  (ihongtoh  69,473  184,723 

igsitt  NiuKaia  (YJncliuan)  00,062  737,536 

^ Yaan  (Yachow)  174,287  1,665,215 

■SU;yuan  Kwoi»iii  127,147  2,057,783 

-Ta  wan  (Formosa)  Taipoh  13,881  7,020,883 


The  largest  o1  the  provinces  in  area  (over  500,iK)0  square 
ho  /ever,  is  thiiiiy  topulaied.  The  largost.  in  population  (somcj^' 
ar  1 the  next  large  jt  (approximately  forly  millions),  Hnnou^ 
tiv  ;ly  large  i)opiihi  ions  are  Kwangtung,  Shaiitiiiig,  and  U^aingsu 


^^les)  is  Sinkinng,  which, 
iifty  millions)  is  Szeehwan, 
Other  provinces  with  rela- 


8hiinglnii:  poi  daUon  prohahly  four  million,  \vh4^''h  tneans  that  it  may  well  hocuine  tlio 


m'  Jt  p(i{)u'l(iUH  (!it y in  the  world,  for  it  is  still  i 
It  is  the  Neiv  York  of  ( ! ■ v,  .do  chief  trading 
the  Yiingt,a',  in  Kifuigsii  Provinee.  ^ 

Tioiitiiin:  [lopulation  1,J()0,(XK).  'I'lic  in^ 
incieasingly  important  as  the  resgurees  of  tnW 
developed,  in  Shantung  l*rovinee. 

Peking:  population  t,.6(k),(K)().  Uwastt^P 
Repuhlie,  and  thi'  C’hiiioso  Communists  ha®  ‘ 
for  .dcvofiil  centuries  heen  the  eiiltural  eenUE' t 
Canton;  population  1,000,000.  ' 

Kwuntung  Province.  9 

Nanking:  population  1,000,000.  tvas 

China;  ai  important  Yangtze  port;  in  h®'  Migsi: 
HaiiKow;  population  800,000.  Chici 

important  (by  Chinese  standards)  irq^^oal  eoa 
Near  the  head  of  dooji-water  navigatiiM|i  *>n  th 
south  by  th(!  central  railroad  systen^rvi'im  C 
Cht  iigi  g:  population  •'-itun 

Szt'hwari,  in  western  China.  Man^jW*  eentri 
during  tlu;  war. 


ri  early  stn.ge  of  its  prorlieiahle  crow  i. 
[iirt  ol  a vast  hiliterland;  at  the  mouth  of 

• port  for  North  China,  and  will  bocomo 
W-  re,gion,  both  mineral  and  agricultural,  are 

" capital  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  early  Chinese 
■ made  it  the  capital  of  their  regime.  It  has 
r of  China;  in  northern  Hopeh  Province, 
el.;-'f  trading  center  of  South  China;  in 


n was  the  capital  of  the  National  Government  of 
^1  Migsu  lYovince. 

r t’hicago  of  China;  i.e.,  its  position  with  respect  to 
Old  coal  deposits  has  made  it  a manufacturing  center. 
|i  on  the  Yangtze,  it  is  connected  with  the  north  and 
Mim  Canton  to  Peking);  in  Hnpeh  Province. 

.'-ifuated  in  rhi'  rich  and  populous  proviiieo  of 
' central  China’s  industrial  plants  w'ere  moved  there 


THE  ItEC  IONS  OF  CHINA  1 

The  physical  (topographical)  difi| 
_of  seyenl  criteria  that  can  he  empl^jB 
bines  with  land-forms,  for  instance,  a 
this  point  of  view,  China  can  well  bej 
way  between  tJie  valleys  of  the  Yelw 
line,  thr  farm  lands  are  supeiiur  to  thil 


Icrences  within  China  from  area  to  area  are  only  one 
d in  a regional  break-down  of  China,  Climate  eom- 
L condition  agricult'iral  production  in  China.  From 
livided  north  from  south,  the  line  running  about  half 

|\v  River  and  the  Yangtze.  South  of  this  east-west 
.■<e  north  of  it,  the  precipitation  heavier,  and  the  major 
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crop  rice  (the,  north  grows  ■.v'’<>at,  millet,  ana  kaoliang).  North  of  the  line  and  over  much  of 
the  Yangtze  \ al'ey  most  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Mandarin  dialect;  south  of  it  many 
dialects  are  spoken,  most  of  them  unintelligible  to  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  The 
people  south  of  the  line  tend  to  be  short  in  staime,  those  north  of  it  tall  — on  the  average 
as  tall  as  Americans  or  Europeans,  despite  the  widespread  irnpre.ssion  that  all  Chinese  are 
on  the  short  side.  Southern  Chine.se  are  known  for  their  volatile  personalities,  northerners 
for  their  relative  placidity.  (Some  writers  have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  many  of  China’s 
revolutions  have  started  in  the  southern  provinces.) 

Thp  north-south  reeions  previousiy  described  include  only  China  south  of  the  Great 
Wall,  that  is,  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  China  Proper.  Three  general  regional  categories 
are  required  to  take  in  all  of  China  today.  These  three  regions,  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical sub-regions  and  political  subdivisions  included  within  them  are: 

(1)  North  China: 

a.  Geographical  subregiom:  Shantung,  the  Yellow  Plain  of  North  China,  the  Loess- 
land*  of  Northwest  China,  the  Jehol  Mountains  to  the  southwest  of  i:he  Manchurian  Plain. 

b.  Provinces:  Jehol,  Suiyuan,  Ningsia,  Hopeh,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  .Shantung. 

(2)  South  China: 

Geographical  sub-regions:  Yangtze,  l^lain,  Central  Mountain  Kelt,  .Szechwan  Basin, 
South  Yangtze  Hills,  Sontbeaslern  Coast,  and  Southwestern  T’plands. 

Provinces:  Kiangsu,  iIon;-r.,  Hupeh,  Szechwan,  Hunan,  Anhwei,  Chekiang,  Fukien, 
Kiangsi,  Kweichow,  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  KwaiigUing  (includes  Hai-nan  Lsland). 

(3)  Outlying  areas  (lying  to  the  northeast,  north,  west,  south,  and  southeast  of  China 
Proper) : 

a.  Manchuria,  including  the  five  provinces  of  Sungkiang,  Heilungkiang,  Kirin, 
Liaotung,  and  Liaosi. 

b.  The  Inner  Mongolia  Autonomous  Region. 

c.  Sinkiang  (a  province). 

d.  Tibet,  Including  Farther  Tibet  and  the  provinces  of  Tsinghai  and  Sikang. 

e.  Taiwan  (Formo.sa). 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  provinces  included  in  these  regions  and  outlying 
areas  may  be  secured  from  the  following  chapter  “The  Provinces  of  China.” 

Provincial  Capitals 

The  various  provincial  i-apitals  are,  in  varying  degrees,  great  centers  oi  population 
and  of  governmental  and  educational  activity.  Sonu'  the  more  important  are  Nanchaug, 
the  capital  of  Kiangsi;  Changsha,  in  Hmuin  Province;  Kunming  (formerly  Yunnaul,  the 
capital  of  Yunnan  Province;  Cheiigtu,  in  Szechwan  Province;  Lanchow  in  Kansu  Province; 
and  Sian,  in  Shen.si  I’rovince.  Lanchow  and  Sian  are  sit  nated  on  th(>  line  of  communication.'-’ 
westward  to  Ru.ssian  Turke.stan,  through  .Sinkiang.  I'innining  i.s  both  the  Chimtse  terminus 
of  the  nrad  to  Biirniu  (built  during  the  war  to  provide  a “back  door”  out  of  China)  and  of 
the  railroad  from  Indo-C'hiiia. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  CHINA 

China  may  be  divided  into  several  di.stinct  climatic  zones,  the  difference  being  partly 
latitude,  and  partly  the  varying  effects  of  the  largo  land  ma.ss  of  central  Asia.  The  three 

* An  area  covered  v.i'li  a fine,  yellow  silt,  originali.v  carried  off  from  Mongolia  liy  (lie  winds  and 
depo.sited  in  wid*?  areas,  particularly  in  .North  China  where  it  is  found  in  sonic  places  in  a thickc.ess  of  hun- 
dreds of  feel. 
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south  coast  provinces  of  Kwaiigsi,  KwaiigUinf;,  and  Fukien  may  he  fjrouped  together  in 
one  zone,  in  which  precipitation  is  heavy,  Uie  winters  mild,  and  the  summers  hot  Central 
China  is  fairly  uniform  in  climate  as  far  north  as  the  Ch’inl  .i"g  range, except  for  variations 
from  sea-level  to  elevation  above  sea-l(;vel.  Rainfall  there  is  adequate,  and  winter  tempera- 
tures moderate  to  cold.  At  Nanking,  for  instance,  the  temperature  sometimes  goes  down 
to  10°  P'.  This  is  cold  compared  to  similar  latitudes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Nanking  is  about  lat.  38°  N.,  roughly  the  same  as  Vieksburg,  Mississippi. 
Indeed,  low  temperatures  are  found  farther  south  in  Asia  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Being  so  large,  Asia’s  land  mas.ses  cool  faster  than  do  its  water  masses.  In  summer,  central 
China  is  hot,  almost  as  high  temporal ure.s  being  registered  there  as  in  the  southern  zone. 
This  again  is  due  to  the  monsoon,  which  blcnvs  in  from  the  ocean  during  the  summer.  In 
fact,  even  the  northern  climatic  zone  of  China,  below  the  Croat  Wall  at  least,  has  temoera- 
tures  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  the  south(>ri  coast.  Its  winters,  however,  are  much  colder, 
Peking  winters,  for  exam{)le,  being  notoriously  cold,  'bhis  is  n'lnarkublc  when  h i.s  con- 
sidered that  Peking  is  on  approximately  the  same  level  of  latitude  as  Philadelphia.  During 
the  winter  the  winds  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  northwest,  and  bring  with  them  the 
intensely  low-  temperatures  of  the  central  Asiatic  highlands.  Practically  all  the  area’s 
precipitation  is  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  d'hc  winters  arc  so  dry  that  snow,  wdien 
it  falls,  promptly  cvat>orates  instead  of  remaining  on  the  ground  to  be  melted  by  warmer 
weather. 

■Manchuria  has  extremely  cold  winters  and  short  ,summers,  with  only  moderate  rainfall. 
Mongolia,  where  the  precipitation  varic.«  from  light  in  Inner  Mongolia  to  almost  none  in  the 
Gobi,  has  uniformly  severe  winters  and  mildly  hot  sumnicrs.  d’he  altitude  kecjis  the  tem- 
perature relatively  low  in  summer. 

Another  distinct  climatic  area  is  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Yniuian  Province.  But 
for  the  altitudes  which  keep  th<>  temperatures  low,  Yunnan  would  presumably  have  the 
much  warmer  climate  of  the  South  China  zone.  'I'ibnt,  to  th(>  west  and  north,  is  a region  of 
very  high  altitudes,  'Ihe  temperature  there  is  almost  constant  horn  season  to  season. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  Sirikiang,  even  with  Its  lesser  elevation  above  sca-level. 

In  addition  to  the  monsoon  and  the  diffcreiiees  in  tojjography,  there  are  two  further 
influences  on  the  climate  of  China  that  must  be  mentioned  as  affecting  the  central  and 
sonthern  zones  particularly,  and  the  North  China  Zone  .somewhat  k'ss.  'Phese  are  the  recur- 
rent cyclonic,  storms,  which  sweep  in  a generally  easi-to-west  direction  in  the  central  area, 
and  the  tropical  typhoons,  which  rise  in  die  southwestern  Pacific  and  travel  in  a north- 
westerly direction  to  the  China  coast,  d'o  a certain  extent  lioth  tend  to  break  down  the 
summer  and  winter  rliytlirn  of  the  monsoon  cycle. 

The  cyclonic  storms  originate  in  central  Asia,  and  travel  over  tlie  middle  portion  of 
Cliiiia,  accompanied  by  winds  and  rains.  Rome  of  them  {lass  over  -lapan.  d'hc  typhoons, 
tlie  bane  of  shipping  in  tlie  South  China  Sca.s,  re.scmb!n  West  Indian  hurricanes  in  violence 
and  destructive  force.  They  come  mostly  in  the  summer  months,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer. 

In  genera!,  China’s  climate  may  be  characterized  as  tein{)('rate  in  characlor,  and  coii- 
dneive,  to  .a  relatively  high  leve!  of  work  and  achievement  o'l  the  niiri  of  'Is  i'lhahitants 
On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  high  temperatures  in  tlie  summer  montlis  are  a handicap, 
making  the  maintenance  of  health  dillicnlt,  and  definitely  decreasing  human  ctriciency 
When  high  temperature  and  high  humidity  an>  coinbincii  as  tlicy  are  in  tlie  C^cntral  and 
Sonthi’rn  Zones,  tlie  climatic  irifluenee  is  definitely  unfavorable.  I’liose  who  travel  to  these 
regions  from  le,ss  humid  areas  of  the  VVestern  Hcmiisphcre  fin:!  the  ta.sk  of  adjustment  quite 
difficult. 
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(USAAF.  Report  No.  snO.  WF.ATHER  AND 
Oa-IMATK  OF  CHINA,  p.  l.W,  Part«  A 
sod  B.  1U46) 

Fig.  3 — Cliinalic  Provinces  of  China,  Ghang-wang  Tvi 
NATl'RAL  ENDOW.MENTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  MAN 

In  China  as  in  all  ea.stern  Asia,  the  economic  future  will  be  determined  for  the  most 
part  by  the,  main  features  of  the  natural  resources  map.  'I'he  Chinese  people  must,  to  be 
sure,  decide  their  own  political  fate,  and  their  decision  will  unavoidably  have  implications 
as  to  the  way  in  which  its  natural  resources  will  be  used.  But  even  if  this  question  is  deeided 
in  favor  of  a free  and  independent  China,  and  even  if  that  free  and  independent  China  uses 
the  resources  wisely,  its  capacity  to  become  economically  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
independence  against  external  threats  will  have  sharp  upper  limits.  And  these  will  be  set 
by  its  available  resources. 

Chiria  is  prcdoininantlj'  agricultural.  Its  land  is  already  so  heavily  overburdened  that 
the  country  cannot  hope  for  a standard  of  living  even  approaching  that  in  the  United  States. 
Its  land  area  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  nniforinly  fertile  and  adaiii.ed  to  cultivation: 
not  more  than  15  to  20  percent  of  its  total  land  surface  is  being  cultivated  today,  and  there 
is  nothing  ("hina  can  do  to  raise  this  figure  appreciably.  For  not  only  does  it  have  little 
exploitable  but  unexpiloited  land;  a considerable  part  of  the  land  it  exploits  is  marginal,  and 
is  being  cultivated  only  because  of  the  extreme  pressure  exerted  by  China’s  vast  population. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  if  this  pressure  were  to  increase,  it  would  not  result 
in  the  cultivation  of  much  land  that  today  is  considered  submarginal.  I’he  soil,  nevei  the- 
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less,  is  China’s  nrime  national  resource,  so  that  the  student  can  hardly  know  too  much 
abou'  its  character,  its  distribution  and  its  use. 

The  bc‘»t  soils  of  China  are  found  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  H .vad  Valley  of  Anhwei 
Province.  These  same  areas  also  happen  to  have  the  best  climate  for  agriculture,  and  they 
Recount,  in  consequence,  for  a reiaiiveiy  tngh  oercentage  of  the  country’s  total  produce. 
The  soil  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  is  alluvial  in  origin,  i.e.,  it  is  sediment  that  has  been  washed 


(David  Nelson  Rowe.  CHINA  AMONG  THE  POWERS) 


Fig.  4 — Arable  Land  of  E.ast  Asia 


down  by  the  river,  and  should  be  expected  to  have  a high  natural  fertility.  Its  natural 
fertility  has  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  farming  it  successfully  is  loday  possible  only 
‘necause  of  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizers,  most  particularly  the  excreta  of  tlie  human  beings 
themselves,  although  animal  manure  is  used  when  and  where  it  is  available.  Agriculture 
in  the  Yangtze  would  be  economically  out  of  the  question  if  it  had  to  defray  the  cost  of 
artificial  fertilizers. 

d’he  Chinese  farmer  also  uses  irrigation  and  the  transfer  of  top-soil  as  means  of  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  his  lands.  He  has  shown,  where  the  topography  lends  itself  to  such 
operations,  great  skill  at  terracing  hillsides  and  leading  water  to  the  terraces,  a practice 
which,  of  course,  besides  making  for  larger  crops  also  arrests  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  topsoil 
that  would  otherwise  take  place.  He  has  also  developed  a considerable  know-how  about 
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natural  resoun;e  at  his  disposal  as  intensively  as  it  can  be  used.  In  some  sections,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  using  it  more  intensively^  than  it  should  be  used,  with  the  result  that  the 
slightest  derangement  of  normal  conditions  produces  famine,  and  strikes  at  the  very  life 
of  millions  of  the  population.  China  cannot  rely  upon  its  soils  for  the  additional  strength  it 
needs  in  order  to  become  a modern,  independent  state. 
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Forests 

Xr>r  ;;an  li  rely  to  any  considerable  extenL  •'n  nat\iral  vegetation,  which  t . all  intents 
and  purposes  has  long  simte  disappeared  from  all  land  ea,:‘'ble  of  being  used  for  agrieuhure. 
The  forest  growth  that  once  blanketed  China’s  mountainous  areas  was  long  ago  cut  down 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel.  (In  the  more  prosperous  agricultural  dist, icte  te':^'^y.  »;iven  the 
population  pressure  on  farming,  no  fuel  i.s  available  except  wild  grasses  and  reeds.  These 
spring  up  afresh  every  year,  and  at  least  provide  fuel  for  cooking.) 

The  indiscriminate  cutting  of  forests  and  the  failure  to  reforest  when  they  are  cut  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  disastrous  floods  that  occur  in  China.  There  is  nothing  left  on 
the  hillsides  to  hold  vegetation  in  the  ground  and  absence  of  vegetation  here,  as  elscivl.ere  in 
the  world,  results  now  in  drought  and  now  in  excessive  rainfall.  'I'hc  northern  provinces  of 
Kansu,  Siiensi,  Shansi,  and  IFopeli  provide  amj^le  evidence  of  the  price  a people  pay  for 
stripping  the  hills  of  their  forests.  Krosion  of  tlic  hillsides  is  the  unavoidable  result. 

Centuries  ago,  there  appear  to  have  hec.n  lorcsts  all  the  way  from  the  soiitlujrn  coast  of 
China  to  Manchuria.  Important  stands  of  timber  today  are  mainly  in  the  ^'oastal  range  of 
South  China,  the  Ch’in  Ling  Uaiig<\  lh('  rnoniitains  of  Szechwan,  Tibet,  atid  Matichuria.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  the  best  stocks  of  timber  in  the  Chine.se  region.  'I'lie  forests  <)f  Man- 
churia extend  right  into  eastern  .Siberia,  and  normally  .supply  much-needed  lumber  to  .Japan. 

Animal  Life 

The  anim.al  life  that  abounded  in  the  uneient  Chinese  fonsts  disappe‘»''ed  when  the 
trees  w(  m;  cut.  Wild  animal  life  is  not  a natural  resource  (d  any  irn|)ortance  in  China  at 
tiie  prc.sent  time  altlnaigh  there  is  excellent  hunting  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

Flora 

It  should  not  l)c  eonelnded  from  anything  .stated  i)reviou.sly  that  China  is  lacking  in 
numerous  species  of  flora.  Rather,  China  has  always  been  and  is  today  a rich  storehouse  of 
numherle.ss  varieties  of  vegetation,  many  of  which  have  been  imported  to  the  West.  Hut 
the  vegetation  is  not  of  sm  h character  as  to  play  nuieli  of  a roh;  in  solving  China’s  future 
economic  problems. 

Minerals 

.Modern  civilization  in  the  West  is  based  in  large  part  on  machine  fabrication  ot  con- 
sumers’ goods  from  \ juion.s  materials.  A whoh;  series  of  minerals  are  needed  in  order  for 
this  fabrication  procfjss  t«j  go  on:  coal  to  ser\e  as  fuel,  oil  to  lubricate  the  machinery,  iron 
to  make  goods  for  consumption,  and  to  make  the  niaehine.s  of  produc'ioii.  ITbw  many  of 
these  and  other  minerals  are  to  be  found  in  Chiixa’’  And  in  what  ()nantities? 

As  for  coal,  China  has  om*  of  the  wor'd’s  largest  reserves  (probably  half  as  large  as  that 
of  tile  J'S).  If  it  were  to  go  in  for  large-scale  iiuliistrializat ion.  therefore,  its  coal  stores 
should,  aceording  to  the  best  e.Npert  opinion,  hold  out  for  centuries.  Most  of  the  reserve 
lies  in  the  iiortherii  section  of  t.'hina,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  .Japan’s  eagerness  to 
take  o\‘er  the  northern  [irovinees.  I’he  richest  deiioidts  are  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu; 
there  are  .soinewlia;  .‘••mailer,  but  still  eon.skleral'le  rc'serves  in  the  Yangtze  Valle\-,  near 
Hankow.  X evert lieiess,  Chiiu'se  coal  production  luus  remained  small  in  compari.son  with 
tiiat  of  rile  iilgliiy  iiidust  riaiized  nations,  even  if  we  include  in  it  the  production  in  Manchuria. 

f^hina  has,  then,  plenty  of  coal;  but  it  does  not  have  the  iron  ores  it  would  need  in  order 
to  make  the  mo.si  of  its  coal.  A single  province,  Chahar,  probably  has  greater  iron  deposits 
than  .Japan  and  Korea  put  togetlicr,  and  there  are  further  deposits  in  Jehol,  Hopeh,  Man- 
eJiiiria,  Shansi,  and  the  central  proviiiee.s,  Anliwi'i  and  Ilupeii.  Hut  tlic  *otal  quantity 
rpmaiii.s  .small  by  Western  standards  — small  enough,  eeriaiiuy,  to  eonstitiite  a major  boii- 
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tation  on  Chinese  industrial  potential.  \or  is  that  all.  China’s  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
do  not  happen  to  be  conveniently  close  together.  The  one  must  be  earried  a great  distance 
to  the  other,  winch  mean.s  high  transportation  costs  that  must  enter  into  the  price  of  the 
pig-iron  produced.  This  puts  - and  will  continue  to  put  — the  price  so  high  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive except  when  the  world  price  (i.e.,  the,  price  at  which  iron  can  be  purchased  abroad) 
is  inflated  as  a result  of  abnormal  demand,  as  in  wartime. 

An  even  more  seriolts  problem  is  posed  by  China’s  lack  of  oil.  Kxtensive  search  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  supplies  of  petroleum  economically  worth  exploiting,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  none  will  be  found  in  the  future.  Advances  in  existing  methods  of  extracting 
oil  from  eoal  may,  to  be  sure,  remedy  this  defect  in  Cliina’s  natural  endowments  to  some 
extent.  Experiments  are  under  way  looking  to  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  for  diesel  type 
internal  combustion  engines.  Even  w^ere  these  experiments  successful,  China  could  supply 
itself  with  signd’cant  (juantities  of  vegetable  oils  only  on  the  improbable  assumption  that 
the  necessary  agricultural  resources  could  be  freed  from  producing  foodstuffs. 

I'he  following  minerals  are  those  that  China  pos.sessos  in  quantity,  tin,  of  which  there 
are  large  deposits  in  Yunnan;  antimony,  of  which  China  at  one  time  had  a world  monopoly; 
tiing.sten,  of  which  central  ('"hina  is  the.  world’s  chief  producer;  and  salt,  which  ('hina  can 
produce  in  vast  amounts,  both  by  mining  and  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water. 

The  warranted  conclusion  as  to  the  future  potentialities  of  (''hina  as  an  indnst'  ial  state 
apiiears  to  be  this,  (,'hina  lacks  both  iron  and  oil,  and  cither  of  these  deficiencies  would,  even 
without  the  other,  probably  k(!cp  it  from  becoming  .self-sufficient  industrially  It  does  have 
resources  tliat  might  see  it  through  to  a decidedly  higher  lc\cl  of  iminstrial  development 
than  it  has  achieved,  and  might  materially  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people.  But 
only  with  groat  difheiilly  could  it  become  a lirst-ratc;  industrial  r.ation.  If  it  ever  did  so, 
it  would  he  as  a re.sult  of  trading  aiTangemeiits  flu'  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen, 
for  something  ('liirie.se  for  w hieh  the  ’.•.•.a  id  would  trade  oil  and  iron  would  have  to  lie  found, 
and  a surplus  of  it  produced.  Future  technological  cliange  may  reduce  China’s  present 
weaknosse.s  in  this  regard,  Init  no  such  change  is  discernible  en  tlic  horizon,  d’hc  Chinese 
might  this  is  another  po.ssihilitv  first  build  up  stnuiglli  at  lionie,  and  wi<h  Russian 
help  embark  on  a course  of  iiniieriali.sin  in,  say  , Southeast  .\sia,  in  the  hopi'  of  obtaining  by 
coiKjuest  the  materials  they  lack  at  home,  (^iirreiil  Chinc.se  Commiiiiist  plaii.s  for  “leading 
the  revolution”  in  the  rest  of  Ivist  Asia,  as  also  eurreiit  Chinese  aggnsssioii  in  Korea  and 
indirect  military  intervention  in  Indo-Clhina,  lend  areitain  weight  to  this  possibility. 


CHINA  S COMMUNICATIONS 

W'aterivays 

Cihiiia's  internal  coinmimications  system,  generally  speaking,  is  rudimentary,  i'he  one 
exception  to  this  statement  is  the  country’s  waterways,  d'hc  't’aiigtzc  River  i.s  niivigahlo 
for  about  1G(K)  miles.  Its  lower  section,  as  far  as  Hankow  or  l-idi’aiig,  has  iongiieeii  thechief 
avenue  of  trade  for  China’s  central  valley;  e\'cii  its  tributarie.«.  in  this  region,  are  navigable 
by  small  craft.  Hut  with  the  dove Io|)rnoiit  of  modern  steam  navigation,  the  whole  Yangtze 
\'alley  has  been  tlinnvn  open  i'nr  ih(  tiamsporl  of  good.'!,  not  only  domestic  nut  foreign  a.s 
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canyon,  and  navigation  is  impeded  by  swift  rapids,  rocks,  and  whirlpools.  Formerly',  craft 
wore  towed  through  them  by  men  trudging  cdoiig  narrow  paths  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon. 
Although  both  lioats  ai.  J cargtx's  were  sometimes  lost,  it  w as  the  only  a\’eiiue  to  the  Szechwan 
Basin,  and  the  traffic  through  it  was  fairly  heavy.  Specially  constructed  high-powered 
steam  craft  now  navigate  this  dangcrou.s  stretch,  though  at  the  height  of  the  summer  floods 
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Fig.  5 — Strategic  Communications  in  Kiustern  Asia 


even  they  have  difheulty  in  passing  the  swiftest  of  the  rapids,  and  are  at  times  brought 
almost  to  a standstill. 

The  Hwang  (Yellow)  River,  though  very  long,  is  virtually  unnavigable  except  in  its 
lower  stretehes,  where  small  steam  launches  and  shallow-draft  native  boats  ply  its  waters. 
(What  traffic  there  is  on  the  upper  section  moves  on  rafts.)  The  rcasoi'  for  ttns  is  that  the 
river  carries  a heavy  burdon  of  silt,  v.  hidi  is  eonstantly  being  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  making  it  too  shallow  for  ordinary  river  craft.  (The  famous  Hwang  River  floods 
are  also  due  to  the  silt,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  confine  them  by  inereasing 
the  height  of  the  dykes  have  been  mistaken.  A more  promising  solution  is  to  excavate  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  bed.) 

Among  China’s  artificially  constructed  avenues  of  travel  the  Grand  Cana!,  now  silted 
up  and  unusable  at  many  points,  was  at  one  time  the  most  important,  with  heavy  freight 
traffic  moving  along  its  entire  length  (from  Hangchow,  south  of  Shanghai,  to  Tientsin). 
The  cargoes  were  mainly  rice,  en  route  from  the  central  valley  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Peking.  (From  Tientsin,  the  rice  moved  along  the  Hai  River  to  T’ung-chu,  twelve  miles 
east  of  Peking,  and  thence  by  land.)  Most  of  the  Grand  Canal  lies  in  three  provinces: 
Kiangsu,  Shantung,  and  Hopeh.  It  is  still  in  use  for  local  freight  .shipments. 

The  rivers  of  the  south  coastal  area  account  lor  very  little  of  China’s  waterway  traffic. 
Ciiv  Si  Hiver  (We.st  Rix’cr),  in  Kwangcung  and  Kwaiigsi,  deserve.s  mention  here,  and 
even  it  is  navigable  only  by  .small  vessels.  The  other  rivers  of  the  area  are  either  too  rapid 
or  too  small  for  navigation. 

Roads 

Road  systems  have  a long  history  in  China,  and  some  of  Its  ancient  roads  still  do  service 
in  remote  areas.  They  varied  greatly  in  (piality,  and  for  the  most  part  were  intended  for 
rudimentary  types  of  transport  like  wheelbarrows,  sedan  chairs,  earts,  and  human  carriers  — 
all  of  them  slow  and,  despite  the  cheapness  of  human  labor,  expensive.  Those  accustomed 
to  the  s'vift  means  of  tninsportation  of  the  pre.scnt-day  West  can  hardly  visualize  what  it 
has  been  to  travel  in  certain  parts  of  China  even  in  the  (juite  recent  past:  to  move  by  sedan 
chair  a bare  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  an  entire  day,  and  even  less  if  the  route  covered  is  in 
mountainous  country.  Yet  in  many  areas  of  China  this  is  still  the  only  alternative  to  going 
on  foot.  The  major  exceptions,  apart  from  the  strictly  modern  means  of  transport  in  certain 
areas,  are  found  in  the  north,  where  some  travel  is  accomplished  by  cart,  or  on  horse-  or 
camel-back. 

The  big  transport  development  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  placed  a strong  emphasis 
on  the  building  of  roads  for  motor  transport,  which  many  Chinese  have,  regarded  as  the 
quickest  and  easiest  means  of  opening  the  back  country  to  trade  and  new  influences,  and  a 
better  bet  by  far  than  waiting  about  for  railways  to  be  built.  (Some,  indeed,  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  highways  might  olviate  the  necessity  of  building  railroads  in  some  areas 
at  all.)  The  west,  the  southwest,  the  nc.rthwest,  and  north  are  the  areas  in  which  the  most 
important  results  of  this  type  of  think,  g are  to  be  seen.  One  difficulty  with  the  \.hole  idea 
is  that  (^hina  has  no  domestic  source  of  petroleum,  and  imported  gasoline  and  oil,  most  of 
which,  in  the  past,  was  brought  from  the  l;S  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  comes  high.  (The 
recent  experiments  with  vegetable  oil  as  fuel  for  internal  combustion  engines  may  w’ell  fail, 
and  could  not,  in  any  case,  siitisfactorily  solve  the  problem  here  in  question.) 

China’s  m.wly  built  roads  are  by  no  means  up  to  the  standards  of  road  construction 
that  prevail  in  the  US  and  Europe.  Most  of  them  are  of  dirt,  reminiscent  of  little-travelled 
back-roads  in  the  L'8.  To  .surface  them  would  be  expensive  — so  e.<pensive,  indeed,  that 
it  might  well  make  the  costs  of  motor  transport  prohibitively  high.  Until  they  are  surfaced. 
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traffic  over  thv,m  must  move  at  extremely  low  speeds,  and  China’s  cars  and  trueks  will  wear 
out  much  faster  than  they  should.  But  all  this  is  not  to  deny  that  the  new-  roads  have  provo'^’ 
valuable. 

Railways 

China’s  total  mileage  of  railway  tracks  is  small  by  comparison  with  its  large  area.  Its 
railway  system,  if  .such  it  may  be  called,  is  oriented  toward  Manchuria,  where  the  principal 
rail  network  is  located.  One  line  runs  from  southern  Manchuria  through  Tientsin  and 
Peking  into  inner  Mongolia,  with  Pao-t’ou  as  its  terminus.  Another  important  line  has  as 
its  major  points  Tientsin,  Nanking,  and  Shanghai,  while  3'et  another  links  the  north  anU 
south  (Peking-Hangkow-Canton).  Still  another,  the  Lung-hai  line,  runs  roughly  from  east 
to  west,  from  Tung-hai  (Haichow)  (on  the  sea,  south  of  Shantung)  to  Pao-chi  in  Shensi 
Province.  There  are,  in  addition;  a north-south  line  through  Shansi;  a line  njnning  from 
Shanghai  to  Hangchow  and  then  to  Nanchang  in  Kiangsi  Province;  and  two  lines  in  the 
west  and  southwo.st:  one  from  Kunming  in  Yunnan  to  Hanoi,  French  Indo-China,  and  one, 
constructed  only  recently  iietwcen  Chungking  and  Chengtu  in  Szechwan.  Most  of  the 
s.vstem  was  built  w'ith  foreign  capital,  payments  on  which  have  been  completely  suspended 
by  the  Chinese'  Communist  regime.  Prior  to  the  last  w'lir,  the  system’s  earnings  had  been 
more  than  .sufficient  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  payments. 

Air  Transport 

I’re-World-War-lJ  C’hina  had  a .rapidlj'  developing  and  extensive  sj'stem  of  air  trans- 
portation, which  China  has  more  mason  to  value  than  most  other  nations  because  its  great 
cities  arc  so  far  apart,  arid  berrau.se  in  many  areas  and  lor  many  purposes  it  lacks  any  alterna- 
tive means  ol  communication.  Indeed  a major  obstacle  to  China’s  political  unification  has 
been  its  lack  of  communications  by  which  political  control  could  be  made  effective  in  its 
more  remote  regions;  and  C’hincse  domestic  trade,  which  might  have  made  a greater  con- 
tribution than  it  has  made  to  unification,  would  have  grown  more  rapidly  if  better  com- 
munications had  been  available. 

In  short  the  airplane  was  welcomed  in  China  both  for  its  political  and  for  its  economic 
implications,  as  even  a casual  look  at  its  aviation  network  will  make  clear.  There  arc  major 
lines  from  Peking  to  Shanghai  and  Canton,  from  Shanghai  west  to  Chengtu  and  up  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  from  Peking  to  (Canton.  Other  important  lines  are  those  connecting 
(Janton  and  Chengtu  in  Szechwan,  and  the  USSR  and  western  Sinkiang  with  north  China 
and  the  capital  at  Peking. 

A few  words  must  be  iiiclndcd,  finally,  on  China’s  external  communications,  i.e.,  those 
that  connect  it  wU.h  the  outside  world.  China  once  lived  in  isolation  from  outside  contacts, 
save  as  the  old  trade  routes  through  Central  Asia  and  the  sea  routes  from  southern  China  to 
India  and  the  Near  Ea«t  brought  it  intermittently  in  touch  with  other  nations  in  Asia  itself. 
The  former  led  from  Jvaiisu  in  western  China  into  Sinkiang,  around  the  northern  or  southern 
borders  of  the  Tarirn  Basin,  and  into  northwestern  India.  (Huch  contacts  as  China  had  with 
the  Roman  Kinjiire  took  place  via  the  Parthian  Empire  in  the  region  southeast  of  the 
C'aspian  Sea  during  the  Han  djmastjn) 


Sea  Routes 

The  first  Europeans  to  come  to  China  in  the  modem  period  traveled  by  sea,  so  that  the 
first  beach-head  for  communications  with  Europe  was  on  the  south  China  coast.  It  spread 
gradually  up  the  coast,  and  such  modern  ports  as  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin  grew 
up  to  handle  the  resulting  new  trade. 
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The  sea  routes  remain  the  most  important  approaches  to  China,  although  they  are  now 
supplemented  by  a land  route  through  Russia  and  Siberia  (there  is  a fortnightly  service 
between  China  and  the  European  capitals  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad).  They  were 
further  supplemented,  until  the  Chinese  Communist  take-nwor  Uy  aiis-raciuc  air 

route  from  the  US  p;„^,,.iv-uay  air-links  between  China  and  the  outside  world, 

are  via  Taiwan  and  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 
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CHAPTER  2 

THE  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  polilicai  geography  of  China  has  undergone  several  major  reorganizations  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Prior  to  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  China  was  organized  into  27  provinces 
and  the  2 special  territories  of  Tibet  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  province  of  Sikang  was  then 
created  in  1939.  In  the  immediate  period  following  World  War  II,  the  Nationalist  Covern- 
ment  reorganized  China  into  35  provinces  and  1 territory.  The  three  northeastern  provinces 
in  Manchuria  (Heilungkiang,  Kirin,  and  T.iaoning)  were  divided  into  the  9 provinces  of 
Hsingan,  Heilungkiang,  Nunkiang,  Hokiang,  Sungkiang,  Kirin,  Liaopeh,  Liaoning,  and 
Antung.  Outer  Mongolia  hts  ame  a legally  independent  area  under  Soviet  influence  in  1945. 
'I'hc  return  of  Taiwan  in  the  same  year  materially  offset  the  lo.ss  of  Outer  Mongolia.  Thus, 
by  an  order  of  the  National  Government  dated  5 June  1947,  China  was  organized  into  35 
provinces  and  the  Special  1'errilory  of  Tibet,  with  12  sjiec.ial  municipalities  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the.  central  government. 

China  is  now  composed  of  30  provinces  and  2 autonomous  regions,  'raiwan  (h’ormosa) 
is  one  of  the  provinces,  but  it  is  still  under  Nationalist  control;  until  “liberated”  by  the 
Communist  Peoples  Republic  it  remains  the  stronghold  of  tlu!  National  Government  of 
China  under  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Since  1949  the  Communist  regime  has  instituted  several  changes  of  its  own.  In  1949 
the  entire  country  was  divided  into  0 Administrative  regions  and  2 Autonomous  regions. 
The  Admirii.strative  regions  were  composed  of  30  provinces  while  Tibet  and  Inner  Mongolia 
were  made  autonomous. 

The  remaining  and  most  significant  change.s  have  occurred  in  Manchuria.  This 
northeastern  territory  is  now^  divided  into  five  provinces:  Heihuigkiang,  Sungkiang,  Kirin, 
Liaotung,  and  Liaosi.  In  addition,  the  autonomous  region  of  Inner  Mongolia  was  estab- 
lished in  western  Manchuria.  This  latter  development  drastically  reduced  the  territory 
of  Jehol  Province.  Chahar  was  similarly  affected;  its  territory  has  now  been  entirely  dis- 
tribut‘=“d  to  other  ijrovinces.  However,  the  provincits  of  Ningsia  and  Suiyuan,  which  arc 
geographically  [lart  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  area,  have  not  been  affected.  The.  .special 
municipalities,  wliich  now  number  13,  remain  aubstantially  the  same  as  under  the  Nationai- 
i.st  Government.  'I'hese  are  Mukden.  Port  Arthur-Dainni,  Anshan,  Fu.shun,  Penki  Peking. 
Tientsin,  Sian,  Chungking,  Hankow,  Cant.on,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking. 

These  brief  iruli vidiinl  ske*ebe.s  of  (’hliui’«  Proviiiees  ai’d  Autonomous  regions  are  based 
on  the  administrative  organization  as  of  1953. 

Anhwei 

Anhwei  Province,  is  in  the  East  (^hina  Administrative  Region,  bordered  by  Kiangsu, 
Honan,  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  and  Chekiang.  It  has  a total  area  of  about  55,000  square  miles 
and  an  estimated  population  of  21.842,000. 
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No  provincial  government  exists  to  date;  inst(!ad,  the  province  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Administrative  Districts  with  respective  capitals  at  Hofei  and  Wu-hu.  It 
contains  excellent  agiiciiltural  plains  (•entered  around  the  Yangtze  and  Huai  rivers  which 
cross  the  province  in  a west-cast  direction.  The  southern  section  contains  the  scenic  Huang 
Range.  The  other  major  mountain  range  is  the  i'a-pieh,  located  in  the  north.  Climatic 
conditions  are  generally  mild,  with  ahund.'^.nt  rainfall. 

Agriculture  is  the  economic  backbone  of  the  province.  Rice  and  tea  are  particularly 
important,  Anhwei  producing  GO  percent  of  China’s  tea.  Beans,  kaoliang,  corn,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  silk  are  also  cultivated.  Minir.g  industries  include  coal  at  Fan-ch’ang,  Su- 
hsicn,  Huai-yiian,  and  Kuei-ch’ih,  and  iron  at  Tang-t’u  and  Wan-shan.  This  is  the  second 
ranking  iron-producing  province  in  China.  F'aclorics  are  concentrated  at  Wu-hu  along  the 
Nanking-Wu-hu  railroad  and  con.sist  mainly  of  (lour  mills  and  small  chemical  works.  Paper 
and  Chinese  ink  are  also  manufactured  in  this  province. 

Thrr^c  major  railroad  lines  traver.se  the  province;  the  Tientslo-P’u-k  ou  line  passes 
through  its  northeastern  corner;  tlie  Nanking-Wu-hu  line  crosses  the  southeastern  corner 
and  joins  the  Iluainan  railroad  at  Yu-C'h’i-k’ou.  The  latter  line  runs  from  T’icn-chia-an 
on  the  Hwai  Hiver  through  Hofei,  Ts’ao-hsien,  and  Yu-ch’i-k’ou  across  from  Wu-hu  City. 
There  arc  about  o,')00  kilometers  of  highways  with  important  junctions  at  Hofei,  Wu-hu, 
P’cng-p’u,  Huai-ning,  and  Chich-shon.  Besides  the  Yangtze  and  Huai  rivers,  the  majority 
of  the  smaller  rivers  arc  also  accessible  to  steamboats.  Importtint  river  ports  arc  VVn-liu, 
Huai-ning,  Ta-t’ung.  ar.d  Ti-ehiang. 

Hofei  (31°  of'  N and  117°  18'  E)  was  the  proposed  provincial  capital  located  in  the 
approximate  geographic  C('iit(‘r  of  the  province.  It  is  now  the  North  District  capital  and 
serves  as  a rice  and  <'otl<'n  market.  Railr(ja(ls  and  highways  link  it  to  Wu-hu  and  Huai-ning, 
The  South  District  capital  is  Wu-hu  (31°  21'  N and  1 18°  23'  E),  a river  port  on  the  Yangtze 
which  is  one  of  China’s  largc^st  rice  nuirkcts.  factories  arc  also  congregated  around  this 
city.  Huai-ning  (30°  31'  N and  117°  2'  10)  is  tin  importtint  river  jrort  located  in  western 
Anhwei  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  it  was  the  iire-war  provincial  capital.  North 
of  Huai-ning  is  0'’ung-cheng  (32°  53'  N and  118°  59'  E),  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  many 
famous  literati  of  the  Maiiehu  ilynasty.  Two  citic.5  of  minor  importance  in  the  south  are 
Ch’i-nicn  (29°  52'  N and  1 17°  41'  E)  and  Shc-hsien  (2'.)°  34'  N and  1 18°  14'  E).  The  former 
is  a famous  tea  center  and  also  produces  porcelain  clay;  the  latter  is  famous  for  its  Chinese 
inks  and  brushes. 

Like  Kiangsu,  Anhwei  is  dividcvl  by  the  Yangtze  River  into  North  and  South,  thotigh 
the  cultural  differences  between  the  tv.m  are  less  conspicuous.  North  Anhwei  is  a wheat- 
producing  region;  the  South  is  the  area  for  rice  and  tea.  Wu-hu,  opened  as  a Treaty  Port 
in  tiic  (di’ing  dynasty,  is  an  important  rice  port.  Not  a coastal  province,  Anhwei  is  not 
receiving  extensive  industrial  devedopment;  while  famous  for  its  scenery,  it  is  not  attracting 
a large  tourist  trade.  North  Anhwei  is  rather  poor;  Chu  Yuan-chang  (1328-1399).  iou.".'’er 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  born  in  Cliung-li, Anhwei,  and  was  brought  up  as  a Buddist  novic'' 
in  the  Huang-chuch  Monastery  in  Fcng-yang.  The  monastery  still  stands;  and  a ballad 
goes  that  since  the  birth  of  Chu  Yuan-chang,  Feng-yang  has  never  been  the  same. 

Anhwei  food  achieves  a slight  reputation  beyond  its  provincial  territory  : its  iestauraiit.s 
are  famous  for  noodles,  fish,  and  cels.  Anhwei  supplies  China’s  best  paper  and  ink  sticks; 
the  fine.st  paper  for  Chinese,  calligraphy  and  painting  is  the  Ilsiian  Chih,  made  in  Hsii-i; 
hence  the  Anhwei  people  used  to  dominate  the  stationery  trade.  They  are  also  famous  as 
pawnkeepers. 

Anhwei  posse.s.scs  a fine  literary  tradition;  the  'r'ung-chen  school  of  prose-writers 
flourislicd  in  Anhwei,  with  many  exponents  during  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  the  last  of  whom  was 
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Lin  Shu,  who  translat.pfi  Dickens,  Scott,  Dumas,  and  Conan  Doyle  into  classical  prose. 
Some  of  its  famous  sons  have  been  the  philosopher,  Chuang  Tzu;  the  Chin  philosopher  and 
poet,  Chi  Kang;  the  Sung  .statesman  and  China’s  most  famous  judieial  administrator,  Pao 
Ch’eng;  the  first  Ming  Emperor  and  his  greatest  general,  Hsii  Ta;  the  Ch’ing  philosopher, 
Tai  Chen,  and  the  great  state.sman  and  diplomat,  Li  Hung-chang.  The  best  modern 
exponent  of  Chinese  culture,  Hu  Shih,  comes  from  Anhwei.  The  war  lord  and  self-styled 
“Christian  General,”  Feng  Yii-hsiang,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  trusted  generals,  Sur>  Li-jen, 
Wei  l.i-huang,  and  Chang  Chih-chung,  also  came  from  this  province. 

Chahar 

This  proviiuie,  in  the  North  China  Administrative  Region,  was  surrounded  by  Jehol, 
Inner  Mongolia,  Suiy  ian,  Shansi,  and  Hopeh.  It  formerly  had  an  area  of  109,500  square 
mile.s.  (As  of  October  19.5.3,  this  province  was  totally  absorbed  into  the  Inner  Mongolian 
Autonomous  Region  and  Hopeh  Province.)  The  population  totalled  about  2,036,000  over 
a decade  ago. 

Chahar  is  generally  a .steep  grazing  area  on  the  fringe  of  the  Mongolian  Plateau.  The 
Yin  Shan  Range  in  the  north  and  the  Hsiao-wu-t’ai  Shan  in  the  south  produce  gentle  slopes 
and  basins  in  an  otherwise  monotonous  plain.  The  tw’o  major  riv'ers  arc  the  Engi-eng, 
which  flow's  across  the  province  from  Suiyuan  to  Hopeh,  and  the  Shangtu  (Pai),  w'hich 
runs  southward  into  Jehol  and  Hopeh.  The  climate  is  continental  with  hot  summers, 
bitter  winters,  and  strong  winds.  Precipitation  is  scanty. 

The  territory  of  Chahar  is  an  agricultural  area  producing  wheat,  barley,  kaoliang,  and 
beans.  Mushrooms  and  rhubarb  are  produced  in  exceptional  quantity  here.  Livestock 
breeding,  furs,  and  wools  formerly  provided  Chahar  with  its  chief  income,  and,  although 
this  industry  now  belongs  in  Inner  Mongolian  territory,  its  marketing  still  extends  into 
Chahar.  'I'his  was  the  fourth  leading  province  in  iron  production  (afu  i Liaotung,  Anhwei, 
and  Hupeh  provinces).  Production  is  centered  at  Lung-kuan  and  Ilsiian-hua.  There  are 
also  large  coal  deposits.  One  railroad,  the  Peking-Suiyuan,  serves  the  pro\  incc  and  passes 
through  the  towns  of  Huai-lai,  Hsuan-hua,  and  Wanclnian.  Highways  total  approximately 
2,000  kilometers,  while  old  trade  routes  connect  the  area  w'ith  other  provinces  in  the 
northeast. 

The  city  of  Wanchuan  (10°  50'  N and  1 14°  55'  E),  also  know'n  as  Kalgan,  was  the 
provincial  capital  and  is  now  in  Hopeh.  It  is  the  largest  trading  town  in  the  Inner  Mongolia 
area  and  commands  a strategic  part  of  the  Great  W'all.  Hsiian-hua  (40°  37'  N and  1 15°  1'  E) 
is  an  iron  and  coal  town  on  the  Peking-Suiyuan  railroad.  The  city  of  Ta-t’ung  (40°  6'  N 
and  113°  14'  E)  in  the  south  was  formerly  part  of  Shansi  territory  and  is  an  important 
railroad  and  trading  center  for  areas  in  Mongolia.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a coal  producing 
area. 

There  are  some  Tibetans  and  Alanchusin  addition  to  the  dominant  number  of  Mongols 
and  Chinese. 

For  historical  and  sociological  information  on  this  province  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Mongolia.” 


/"Tl  , . 
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'riiis  coastal  province  is  bounded  by  the  China  Sea,  Kiang.su,  Anhwei,  Kiangsi,  and 
Fukien  and  is  part  of  the  East  China  Administrative  Region.  It  has  an  area  of  39,600 
square  miles  and  a population  of  19,658,000.  Chekiang  is  chiefly  a plains  area  with  moun- 
tains only  in  the  southwest,  where  there  are  extcnsion.s  of  the  Hsicn-hsia,  Hsien,  and  Ilsi- 
T’ien-mu  ranges  in  neighboring  provinces.  The  most  famous  mountain  is  the  sacred 
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Buduilist  T’ien-t’ai  Shan  in  the  east.  'The  three  major  rivers  are  the  F'uchun,  Yung,  and 
Wu.  Th('  Grand  Canal  in  the  northeast  reaches  to  Hangchow  after  passing  Chia-hsing. 
The  climate  is  generally  mild,  but  semi-tropical  conditions  exist  south  of  the  Hsien-.hsia 
range. 

Climate  and  location  make  this  a wealthy  province.  Agricultural  production  consists 
of  rice,  cotton,  silk,  wheat,  and  t^a.  Chekiang’s  silk  production,  the  largest  of  any  province 
in  China,  is  centered  at  Hangcho.v  and  Wu-hsing.  Fishing  is  also  cxtrem.ely  important  and 
is  pursued  by  over  a million  fishermen  over  the  largest  fishing  area  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
namely  that  along  the  Choii-Shan  Arehipelago.  The  province  is  poor  in  minerals,  although 
there  are  some  collieries  at  Ch’ang-hsing.  Salt  and  alum  arc  found  in  ahundanc.c.  Other 
well-known  products  are  Shao-hsing  wine,  Chin-liua  ham.  and  Yin-hsien  furniture. 

Two  railways  serve  the  province;  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Yin-hsien  line  and  the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi  line.  They  form  a junction  at  Shao-hsing,  southeast  of  Hangchow. 
There  arc  over  2,!t()0  kilometers  of  highw.iys  with  major  junctions  at  Hangchow,  Yin-hsien, 
Td-shui,  Chiang-shan,  and  Yungkia.  V/ith  the  exception  of  the  lower  Fuchun  River,  which 
is  na\  igahlc  for  coastal  ships,  river  traffic  is  generally  limited  to  small  steamboats. 

Hangchow  (,30°  8'  X and  120°  5'  E),  on  the  north  bank  of  the.  Fuchun  River,  is  the 
industrial  and  educational  center  of  the  province,  and  the  political  center  as  well.  The 
?\atioii;d  Chekiang  I’niversity  and  Hangchow  Christian  Collegia  are  both  located  here. 
The  Hsi  Hu  (West  Lake)  in  the  vicinity  is  a well-known  tourist  attraction.  The  population 
of  Hangchow  exceeds  OOO.OOO.  North  of  Hangchow  Bay  is  Cha-p’ii  (.30°  .37'  N and  12!°0'K), 
one  of  the  harbors  propo.sed  for  development  under  the  plan  of  Sun  Yat-sea.  Yin-hsien 
(Ningpo)  (29°  48'  N and  121°  35'  E),  a marketing  I'enter  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
is  located  on  the  Yung  River  IG  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  leading  port  in  this  province 
and  was  made  a treaty  port  at  the  end  of  the  Opium  W'ar.  Shao-hsing  (30°  0'  N and  120° 
34'  It)  is  a railway  town  of  ancient  hi.storical  significance  located  southeast  of  the  provincial 
capital.  Its  wine  is  well-known  throughout  China.  Wenchow  or  Yungkia  (28°  1'  N and 
120°  3S'  E),  is  a small  port  on  the  W'u  River  in  the  south,  located  19  mile.s  from  the  sea. 
It  is  a center  for  timber,  tea,  bamboo,  and  loathe'-,  but  its  utility  is  limited  by  small  .shoals 
and  the.  presence  of  W'enchow  Island  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary.  The  Chou-shan  Archi- 
pelago (30°  ,30'  N and  122°  ,30'  E)  contains  over  200  islands  and  is  the  center  of  the  important 
fishing  area  of  Chekiang. 

North  Chekiang  shares  with  Chiaiig-tiaii  (South  Kiangsu)  its  climate,  soil,  and  dialect; 
the  type  of  culture  it  exhibits  is  al.so  similar.  Except  for  the  few  coastal  cities.  South 
(°hckiang  is  a picturesque  mountainou.s  region,  though  the  scenic  spots  in  North  Chekiang 
and  its  coastal  i.sles  attract  a larger  tourist  trade.  In  the  time  of  the  Warring  Kingdoms, 
Chekiang  was  the  domain  of  Yueh;  Fan  Li,  the  man  w-ho  befriended  Hsi  Shu  and  devised 
the  strategy  for  the  downfall  of  Wu.  represents  a type  of  shrewdness  still  characteri.stic.  of 
Chekiang.  With  the  invasion  of  North  China  by  the  northern  tribes,  Chekiang,  like 
Kiang.su,  received  its  quota  of  wealthy  northern  Chinese  who  helped  to  make  Chekiang  a 
prosperous  cultural  center. 

Hangchow  was  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty;  it  had  been  a cultural  and 
commercial  ceiittu  famous  for  its  silk  and  tea  even  before  that  time.  The  Hsi  Hu  or  West 
Lake,  named  after  11.9'  Shu,  is  a genuinely  delightful  plaee  to  visit;  its  plneid  water  shine.s 
like  a mirror  under  the  sun  and  is  diversified  with  variegated  hills,  temples,  and  other  scenic 
attractions.  The  Po  Embankment  and  Su  Embankment  were  erected  respectively  by  two 
poets  who  served  as  mayors  of  the  city:  Po  Chu-i  and  Su  Tung-po.  When  ?vIare,o  Polo 
visited  the  city,  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Mongols,  his  enthusiasm  for  it  was  unbounded. 
Though  the  citizens  of  Hangchow  are  far  less  affluent  now  than  at  the  time  of  Sung  and 
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Yuan,  tlie  hoauty  of  the  civy  is  still  intact.  The  saying  goes;  “Heaven  above,  So(x;ho\v  and 
Hangchow  below.”  'I'be  streets  and  eanals  of  Sooehow,  however,  are  narrow  and  dirty. 

Near  Hangeliow  are  tiie  -Vlo-kan  Shan  and  Hsi-t’ien-mn  Shan,  also  noted  scenic  spots. 
F’n-t’o  Shan,  an  islet  near  the  coast,  is  a famous  Buddhist  center;  annually  tens  of  thousands 
of  pilgrims  used  to  go  there.  Yin-ksicn,  a fishing  center,  was  opened  as  a treaty  port  after 
the  vOpinm  War.  Tiie  sea  coast  of  Chekiang  was  often  attaeked  by  Chine.se  and  .lapanese 
freebooters  during  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing  dynasties. 

The  Chekiang  people  speak  the  Wu  dialeet;  as  in  Chiang-nan,  eaeh  eity  has  its  loeal 
variations.  T'he  dialeets  of  Yin-hsien  and  Shao-shing  are  particularly  noticeable.  An 
impure  type  of  Mandarin  is  spoken  in  Hangchow.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Southern 
Sung  dynasty,  it  had  attracted  a large  group  of  northern  courtiers  and  officials. 

The  people  of  Chekiang  cannot  be  adecpiat-el}'  chiiractcri7,(;d  bc'cause  each  important 
city  has  developed  its  own  <;haracteristics.  For  example,  thi;  pcoph?  of  Yin-hsie.n  are  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  and  eat  a very  salty  kind  of  sea  food;  most  of  the  men  leave  Yiu-hsien 
early  to  engage  in  business  in  Shanghai.  Shao-lising  has  been  famous  for  its  shrewd  lawyers 
and  legal  eoiinsellors;  the  writer  Ln  Hsiiii,  noted  for  his  pnngtmt  e.ssays,  is  repre.scntaiivc 
of  its  traditional  mcntaiiiy.  Chekiang  produces  the  largest  niunber  of  eminent  men  of 
letters  and  statesmen  in  (,'bina,  a remnrkabh;  tribute  to  its  literacy  and  cidtunc 

The  rice  wine  of  Sbao-hsing,  tiie  Dragon  Well  green  t(‘a  of  IIang!-how,  and  the  ham  of 
Chiri-hiia  (Kinhwa)  are  nationally  fanmns.  In  tli(>  Occident  pork  is  neviir  properly  si'asoncd; 
in  China,  as  a staple  meat,  it  is  eookisl  especiiiily  well  with  .soy  bean  sauce.  'I'he  Chinese 
harn,  as  repre.sented  by  ('hin-luia,  is  much  more  delirious  than  \'irgi’iin  ham.  The  meat 
has  a redder  color  and  the  texture  is  harder.  It  ran  be  eaten  as  il  is.  but  small  f|uantities 
mixed  with  other  food  like  chicken  and  fresh-wiitcr  fish  invariaiily  accent  the  flavor  of  the 
latter.  Shao-hsing  wine  is  China’s  drink  of  moderation;  it  is  nsnally  warmed  before  being 
drunk. 

Representing  Chekiang’s  many  contrilnitions  to  Chinese  hi.story  are  the  beauty,  Hsi 
Shu;  the  Han  philo.sopher  Wang  Cluing;  (he  founder  i f the  I'aoist  religion,  (.'hang  Tao- 
ling;  the  painter  and  calligrapher,  Chao  Meiig-fu;  the  novelist,  l,o  Kwan-chuiig;  and  the 
eminent  Ming  statesmen  and  scholars  like  Liu  Chi,  Wang  Yang-ming,  Fang  Hsiao-ju,  and 
Huang  Tsung-hsi.  Feng-liiia,  famous  for  its  peaches,  was  the  birthplace  of  Chiaiig  Kai-shek. 
Many  of  the  Kuominlang  officials  and  generals  like  Ch’eii  Kuo-fu,  Ch’cn  fyi-fn,  (di’on  Ch’eng, 
Wang  Weii-hao,  Clin  Chia-liua,  Hu  T.siing-ii'in,  and  T’ang  En-po,  came  from  here.  Always 
a vigorous  center  of  literary  men,  Cliekia-ig  gives  to  modern  Chinese  literature  Eu  Hstin 
and  his  brother,  Chou  T.su-jr^n,  as  well  as  tiie  novelist  Mao  Tun.  The  province  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Communist  Govcriimeiit  by  Premier  Chou  Eii-lai ; the  economist,  ^'Ia  Ying-ch’u ; 
the  propagandists,  Hu  V^u-eliih  and  Feng  Wen-pin;  and  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  People’s 
Court,  Slum  (Tiun-ju. 


Fukien 

'Phis  province  is  hounded  by  the  I'ormosan  Straits,  Chekiang,  Kiangsi,  and  Kwaiigtung, 
and  has  an  area  of  -Hi, 000  .s(|iiare  miles  and  a population  of  11,081,000.  It  is  in  the  East 
China  Administrative  Region.  'I'he  general  topography  of  Fukien  is  mountaimiii.s,  particu- 
]nrly  in  th<'  west  ‘ii'd.  novrhvvpst ; it  levels  olT  to'";;'.'d  llie  sea.  'i’he  chief  mountain  raiigcs  are 
the  Wn-i,  Feng-ling,  Tai-yiin,  and  Liang.  'I'he  chief  river  is  the  Miii  which  flows  through 
the  northern  half  of  the  province  and  empties  into  the  .sea  at  Miiitiow  (P'oochow).  'Phe 
climate  is  almost  continental  in  the  nori  heast  while  in  the  southeast  there  are  regular  seasonal 
chaiige.s  and  a mild  ciimate.  I’recipitation  is  heavy,  particularly  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
'I'he  coastal  area  is  often  subjected  to  typhoons  afti'r  July. 
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Fukieii  ir,  deficient,  in  f(W)d  production,  altl'.oiigli  rice,  corn,  and  wheat  are  cultivaicd 
witliin  its  boundaries.  l,arKC  quantities  of  sugar,  fruits,  tea,  and  timber  are  produced, 
barge  coal  and  iron  d<-posita  have  been  reported,  but  mining  i.s  undeveloped.  Th(>  chief 
industrie.s  are  paper,  .sugar,  tea,  textiles,  and  laef|uerware.,  of  which  the.  last  is  the  most 
famous.  Ship-building  is  another  traditional  activity. 

Ihc  province  is  supplied  with  4o(X)  kilometers  of  highways  leading  to  the  various 
neighboring  pro\  ineos.  'i'here  are  no  railroads,  but  a line  is  planned  along  the  Min  River 
from  Minhow  to  Kuang-tsc  in  Kiang.si  I’rovince,  to  link  eventually  with  the  Chekiang- 
Kiangsi  railroad.  River  navigation  i.s  generally  limited  to  smaP  steamboats  with  wooden 
junks.  Foochow  and  .\moy  are  important  air  terminal.s  as  well  as  centers  for  river  navigation. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Minhow  (2()°  o'  N and  I It)°  19'  K)  has  a population  of  over 
300,000  and  is  a ciunmereial  center  for  tiinbe.r,  paper,  lac(|uerware,  tobacco,  and,  partieu- 
larly,  tea.  The  city  is  located  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Min  River,  and  commercial 
traii'<acl iuii.s  aie  acluallv  concciii rated  on  \an-t’ai  Island  in  mid-river.  ')ue  to  the  shallow 
harbor  at  .Minho\v_  larger  ves.se.ls  mu.st  dock  at  Ma-wei  (Mamoi)  (2.a°  .i9'  X and  1 19°  2(i'  K), 
a na\  al  base  east  of  the  provincial  capital  and  the  former  .site  of  a naval  academy.  Amoy 
(24°  2(1'  N and  1 18°  4'  E)  is  an  important  ort  for  eastern  Kiangsi  and  southern  Fukien  with 
tea  as  the  chief  export.  It  i.s  a small  island  of  about  4b  s(|uare  miles,  connected  with  Sung-yu 
on  the  mainh>'^4  *'y  ferry  and  forms  two  harbors.  .\moy  was  opened  as  a treaty  port  after 
the  Ofiium  War  of  18 '2.  An  important  commercial  center  for  .southeastern  Fukien,  hand- 
ling silk  and  sugar  us  its  major  goods,  is  bung-clri  (2 1°  43'  X’  and  1 17°  44'  hi),  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  Kiulung  River. 

Quite  a number  of  nou-Chine«e  aborigines  stiil  live  among  the  mountains  of  Fukien, 
('ommunicat.ions  in  the  pro\iiice  are  ijuite  rudimentary.  This  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
emigration  to  the  South  Seas  and  Taiwan,  cspcciallj’  by  the  coastal  iieojilc  of  South  Fukien 
around  .'\moy  ; and  on  the  other,  to  the  nreservation  of  ancient  dialect  forms  which  are  truly 
a different  language,  from  Mandarin,  riiere  are  two  chief  gronp.s  of  dialects,  around  ,\Tin- 
how  and  Amoy  respective!}'.  'I'lie  Amoy  dialect  is  nearer  the  Canton  dialect  and  is  also 
spoken  by  the  Chinese  in  'baiwan.  The  Foochov,  dialect  is  reputed  to  he  the  most  dilhcult 
of  all  Chinese  dialects  to  understand.  Because  of  the  dialects  and  other  factors  of  isolation, 
the  F'likicn  people  u.sc'd  to  he  regarded  with  suspicion  by  tbc  people  of  other  provinces,  who 
regard  them  as  .subtle  and  .selfish,  .\ctually  the  I'kikicii  people  arc  no  more  selfish  than  other 
provincials,  as:  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  emigrants  from  this  province  yearly  send  large 
remiltanccs  to  their  relatives  in  (^hina.  'Flie  Fukien  women  are  good-looking. 

Ill  Minhow  there,  was  developed  a fine  literary  tradition,  so  that  the  ela.ssics  are  more 
widely  read  there  than  in  other  cities.  Because  of  the.  linguistic  difTieiilty,  the  Fukien 
primary  and  middle  .schools  vigorously  eiiforcod  the  program  for  adopting  Kuo  Yii  (Man- 
darin), so  tliat  most  educated  Fukinose,  in  spite  of  iheir  .spf'cial  dialect,  now  speak  good 
Mandarin.  Fukien  produces  rice,  tea,  sugar,  camphor,  and  the  finest  laeijue.r  work.  'I’lie 
lac  comes  from  the  carefully  refined  sap  of  the  rhus  vernicifrra,  popularly  called  the  “Varnish 
Tree.”  I.ayer  after  layer  (>f  paint  i.s  put  on  a thin  wood  fouiidatiim,  which  is  afterwards 
removed,  .so  that  the  genuine  lac(|uer  ware  is  extremely  liglit  in  weight  and  has  a very  fine 
artistic  finish.  Amoy  and  Miiiliow  were  opened  as  treaty  ports  after  the  Opium  War; 
tbee  ir^ed  to  be  rnany  mia^ion.ary  colleges  ?.3id  schools  fhere.  D.Im  wci,  near  IMinkc/W,  is  a 
fine  naval  center. 

Fukien  is  blessed  with  a variety  of  interesting  fruit.s,  like  the  lieliee,  tangerines,  oranges, 
wen  tan  (a  larger-.sisie  grapefruit),  and  with  sugar  eaiie.  As  a coastal  province,  Fukien  is 
famous  for  its  .sea-food,  which  is  superior  to  the  sea-food  served  in  this  country.  'Fhongh 
le.ss  poinilar  than  (’antone.se  food,  Fukien  food  is  served  in  most  big  cities  in  (''hina. 
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Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  Fukien  has  been  sulijeeted  to  Communist  infiltra- 
tion (in  the  thirties)  and  a number  of  bad  gov'ornors.  The  former  governor  of  Fukien, 
Ch’en  Yi,  later  served  as  governor  of  Taiwan.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  after  he  .''aused 
the  unfortunate  Formosan  uprising  in  ]f)47.  I'hc  nineteentli  Route  Arm}-  generals,  Ts’ai 
T’ing-k’ai  and  Chiang  Kuan-nan,  once  staged  an  abortive  Communist  insurrection  here. 
Fukien  was  the  home  of  two  Confucian  f)hi}csophers  at  the  time  of  the  Southern  Sung 
dynasty.  Chu  Hsi  and  Lu  Chiu-  ytian.  Chu  Hsi  was  the  pre-eminent  neo-Confucianist  and 
guided  Chinese  students  of  many  centuries  in  their  study  of  the  Classics.  Fukien  also  was 
the  home  of  a remarkable  father  and  son,  Cheng  Chih-hing  and  Ch6ng  Ch’eng-kung,  both 
of  whom  refused  to  bow  to  the  Manchu  rule  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ming.  The  marauding 
forces  of  Cheng  Ch’eng-kung  once  came  near  Nanking,  His  forttmes  can  be  seen  in  more 
detail  in  connection  with  Taiwan.  Lin  Tse-hsti  was  the  opium  commissioner  who  dealt 
harshly  with  the  British  in  the  1830’s  and  later  died  in  inglorious  exile  under  British  pressure. 
Among  the  eminent  Fukinese  of  the  last  few  decades  were  the  late  Pni.sident  of  the  Republic, 
Lin  Sen;  the  tycoons  of  China’s  overseas  indusiry  and  commerce,  Chen  Chia-Kun  and  Hu 
Wen-hu;  the  versatile  writer,  Lin  Yii-t’ang,  and  the  Communist  propagandi.st,  Ch’en  Po-ta. 


Heilungkiang 

'J’his  Manchurian  province  is  in  the  Northeast  Administrative  Region,  and  is  bordered 
by  Kirin,  Sungkiang,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  and  the  Inner  Mongolia  Aufoiiomous  Region 
in  the  West.  The  area  totals  over  109,000  square  miles,  and  has  a population  of  5,522,000. 
Under  the  Communist  rearrangement  of  provincial  boundaries,  its  territory  includes  areas 
formerly  belonging  to  Nunkiang,  Sungkiang,  and  Heilungkiang  provinces  as  established  by 
the  Nationalist  government  after  World  War  II. 

'Lhe  northern  portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous.  I'he  I-li-hu-li  Range,  part 
of  the  Ta-hsing-an  (Greater  Khingan)  Range  in  Inner  Mongolia,  ff>rms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Heilungkiang  and  northeastern  Inner  Mongolia  It  is  known  as  the  Hsiao-hsing-an 
(Little  Khingan)  Range  in  its  subsequent  development  parallel  to  the  Amur,  extending  in  a 
.southeasterly  direction  into  Sungkiang  Province,  and  is  the  watershed  for  the  Nonni,  Amur, 
and  Sungari  rivers.  The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  a great  alluviai  plain  watered  by 
the  Nonni  and  Sungari  rivers.  The  latter  forms  portions  of  the  provincial  boundary  with 
Kirin  and  Sungkiang;  the  former  is  part  of  the  provincial  boundary  with  Inner  Mongolia. 
The  national  boundary  with  Russian  territory  is  formed  completely  on  the  Amur  River, 
the  largest  in  this  province, 

Heilungkiang  is  one  of  the  coldest  provinces  in  Manchuria,  with  a temperature  range 
from  — -10°F  to  95°F  (annual  mean;  about  SS^F).  As  one  might  expect,  the  northern  area 
is  considerably  coldur  than  the  south.  Precipitation  averages  15  inches  annuallj^  and  increases 
to  28.5  inches  in  the  southern  area. 

The  lower  half  of  the  province  produces  a large  and  varied  agricultural  crop  and  is 
known  as  the  “granary  of  the  northeast.”  Chief  crops  are  wheat  in  the  Hu-lan  River 
basin.  North  Iningkiang  and  Pei-an  areas;  .soybeans  in  the  Pei-an  Lungkiang  (Tsitsihar) 
and  Ning-nien  regions,  kaoliang  along  the  Sungari,  corn  near  Hu-ban  and  Lungkiang, 
rice  along  the  lower  Nonni  River  and  in  the  Pei-an  Region,  and  some  millet.  Tobacco  and 
hemp  are  also  produced  in  the  Pei-an  Region.  Timber  is  important,  there  being  vast 
fore.sts  in  the  north,  especially  in  the  Ta-hning-aii  Range.  Gold  is  the  most  important 
mineral  of  this  province,  for  three-fourths  of  the  reserves  in  the  northeast  region  are  found 
here.  Gold  mines  are  in  operation  at  Mo-ho,  Hii-ma,  Ou-p’u.  Nen-eh’eng,  and  Ai-hun, 
mostly  along  the  northern  .\mnr  border.  Natural  soda  is  found  near  .\n-ta.  Industrial 
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development  is  limited  to  distilleries,  small  flour  mills,  and  vegetable  oil  and  tanning  plants 
in  the  Lungkiang  and  Pei-an  areas. 

Ihe  three  major  railroads  in  the  northern  area  are  eentered  at  Pe.i-an.  One  goes  to 
Lungkiang,  another  to  Hn-ian  in  Sungkiang  Provinee.  via  Sui-hua  and  Hai-lun.  The  third 
line,  extends  northward  to  Ai-hun  over  the  H.siao-hsing-an  Pange  and  links  with  the  Soviet- 
Siherian  Railroad.  A short  eoal  line  runs  from  Sui-hua  to  Chia-mu-ssii  in  Sungkiang 
Province.  In  the  we.st,  one  line  eonneets  Ning-iiien  to  Ho-lung-men  via  Na-ho  and  Nen- 
cli’eng.  Fartlier  south,  the  (.'hiiiese  Ch’ang-ch’un  railway  enters  the  province  from  Inner 
Mongolia  and  euts  directly  acioss  to  Pinkiang  in  Sungkiang  Province.  At  Ang-ang-eh’i 
it  interseels  the  line  running  south  from  !>ungkiangtoT’ao-an.  TheT’ao-an-Aiig-ang-eh‘i  line 
is  conneeted  to  the  railroad  hub  at  Lungkiang  as  well  as  to  Lin-yiian  in  Liaosi  Province  in 
the  .south.  It  i.s  iiitrr.sceteil  at  T’ao-an  l;v  the  Ch’ang-eh’iin  line  running  from  So-Iun  in 
Inner  Mongolia  to  ('h’aiig-eli’uu  in  Kirin  Provinee.  A few  highways  are  centered  around 
Lungkiang  and  extend  into  Inner  Mongolia,  hut  are  of  little  significance.  The  portion  of 
the  Sungari  Ui\ cr  in  thi.s  pros'inee  a.s  well  as  the  Amur  River  below  Mo-ho  are  both  acce.ssible 
to.steamer  navigation.  Sriiall  .steameis  may  al.so  navigate  the  Normi  River  below  Nen-ch’eiig. 

Lungkiang  ( i7°  22'  E and  123“  57'  X)  is  the  provirwial  capital  and  major  railroad 
terminal  on  tiie  Xoiiiii  River.  It  al.so  s<‘i  ves  as  !i  trading  center  for  tlic  .surrounding  Russian 
and  Inner  Mongolian  territory.  Pei-aii  t l7“  22'  N and  123“  57'  Ej  i.s  another  important 
railroad  huh  in  the  north;  it  is  also  the  center  of  an  agricultural  area  and  a trading  city  for 
agricultural  and  animal  prodnct.s.  'I'lie  town  of  ( 'hin-ai-liim  (,\igiin)  59'  N and  127“ 
28'  E)  is  a railroad  fenniiiu.s  and  a strategic  border  town  oppu.sito  the  Russian  town  of 
Hlagove.«hehensk.  Mo-ho  (.53“  20'  .\  and  122“  21'  E)  i.s  a gold  prodneing  area  on  the  Soviet 
border  in  the  I'xtreme  iiortliwo'st.  .\iig-aiig-eh‘i  ( 17“  9'  X and  123“  48'  E)  and  'f’ao-aii 
(45“  37'  X tiiid  122"'  53'  E)  are  two  of  ttie  mo.st  important  railroad  junctions  in  this  province. 

'rise  population  i.s  composed  mainly  of  Chinese,  Maiiclius,  and  Mongols  with  a limited 
iininher  of  Oroiielions,  a hill  people  al.so  found  in  Sungkiang  Province. 

For  hi.storiciil  and  .sociological  iiiforinatioii  on  this  pio\inee  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 


Honan 

Uotian  is  a province  in  the  South-central  Administrative  Region  Viordered  by  the, 
provinces  of  .•\iiliwci,  1 lopeh.Kiangsu,  Shansi,  Sluiiituiig,  Shensi,  and  Hupeh.  Its  former 
territory,  totalling  ti3,744  sipiare  miles,  has  been  slightly  iiiereased  by  changes  in  its  boundary 
with  Hopeh. 

The  province  i.s  mountainous  in  the  west,  Init  levels  otT  in  the  central  and  eastern  areas. 
'I’he  five,  major  mountains  are  the  T’ai-haiig,  Hsiao,  Fu-niii,  Ta-pieh,  and  the  Sung,  the  last 
being  one  of  the  fi\e  sacred  mountains  of  C'lina.  'Pile  province  is  located  in  the  valley  of 
the  Hwang  P.i\'or  and  ha.s  siilTered  from  ilie  floods  and  changes  in  course  of  “China’s  Sorrow’.” 
1'lie  rivi'r  was  forced  back  irdo  its  old  chatiriei  after  World  War  II,  and  now  empties  again 
into  tin  Po  llai  (Gulf  of  Chihli)  north  of  the  Shantung  Pciiiu.sula.  Portions  of  the  Hwai 
River  and  the  Grand  Canal  are  also  found  in  the  pruvincin  The  ■•liinate  is  continental  with 
marked  summer-winter  difi'erentiatioii.  There  is  abundant  precipitation  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall. 

Climatic  conditions  place  this  province  in  what  is  called  Winter  Wheat-Kaoliang 
agricultural  region.  Majoi  crops  include  soy’tiean,  cotton,  kaoliang,  and  tobacco,  but  wheat 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Fruits  are  also  grown  in  large  quantity.  Large  deposits  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  silver  are  reported,  hut  eoal  production  is  the  most  significant  and 
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is  centered  at  Cliiao-tso  and  Liu-ho-kou.  Industries  are  limited  to  chemical  works  and  cotton 
and  flour  mills  mainly  at  Kaife.ng,  Cheng-hsicn,  and  Ilsii-ch’aiig,  and  An-yang. 

There  are  two  major  railroads  in  the  province:  The  Lung-hai  crosses  the  province  in  an 
east-west  direction;  the  Peking-Hankow  line  runs  in  a north-south  direction,  almost  bisect- 
ing the  province,  and  intersects  the  Lung-hai  at  Cheng-h.sien.  \ large  network  of  highways 
covers  the  entire  province.  'Hie  Hwai  River  is  the  chief  water  route  between  Honan  and 
Anhwei;  the  Hwang  River  iry  ermtrast,  provides  poor  navigation  due  to  extensive  .silting. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Kaifeng  (34°  48'  X and  1 14°  21'  E)  is  located  in  the  east  on 
the  Lung-hai  railroad.  It  is  of  historical  interest  as  well,  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Five  dynasties  and  the  Northern  Sung  dynasty.  'Flic  communications  and  economic  center 
of  the  province  is  at  Cheng-hsien  t31°  4-o'  X and  113°  40'  E),  which  receives  cotton  and 
hides  from  Shensi  and  Kansu  for  trans-shipment  to  Tientsin,  Tsingfao,  and  Hankow.  This 
is  also  the  junction  of  the  Peking-llankow  and  Lung-hai  railroads.  The  Peking-Hankow 
railroad  bridge,  which  spans  the  Hwang  River  north  of  t'’heng-hsi('n,  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  China,  d'he  city  of  Lo-yang  (34°  49'  X and  112°  26'  E),  in  the  west,  is  also  of 
historiea!  significance.  U was  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynas'i.v,  "-as  the  provisional 
national  capital  in  1!)32,  and  contains  the  Pai  Ma  Ssii  or  White  Horse  Temple,  the  hrst 
Buddhist  temple  bnill  under  Emperor  Ming  Ti  (.68-75  ,\.rj.).  A strategic  railroad  city  in 
the.  south  is  Hsin-yang  (32°  9'  X and  114°  8'  E)  which  commands  several  vital  mountain 
passes.  The.  el'.ief  marketing  center  in  the  .southwest  is  at  Xan-yung  133°  3'  X and  112° 
32'  E),  which  has  highway  connections  to  Sheiisi  and  Hupeh. 

Honan  marks  the  transition  from  North  China  to  South  China.  I’he  transition  is 
especially  evident  in  the  gradual  change  from  the  dry  wheat  fields  of  the  loess  highlands  in 
the  north  to  the  wet  ricelands  in  the  level  plain.';  to  the  south.  Honan  has  beer,  o.ne  of  the 
central  provinces  i.n  (.'hine.se  histoiy;  it  must  also  have  been  one  of  the.  richest,  for  dynasty 
after  tlynasty  chose  to  establish  its  capital  there.  Hut  like,  many  provinees  under  the 
capricious  sway  of  the  Hwang  River,  it  has  in  modern  years  suffered  from  recurrent  floods, 
droughts,  locusts,  and  other  natural  afllietions.  The  'and,  which  has  been  tilled  for  many 
thousand  y'cara,  .sfiows  signs  of  imf)overishment. 

bo-yang  and  Kaifeng  have  been  famous  as  the  capitals  of  earlier  dynasties.  Lo-yang 
was  the  capital  of  the.  Easlcni  Chou  dynast .y  and  the  Later  Han  dynasty;  Kaifeng  was  the 
capital  of  the  Five  dynas'ies  and  of  the.  Northern  Hung  dynasty.  Now  these  places  have 
local  importance  only.  'I'hey  depend  on  the  Lung-hai  railroad  for  whatever  trade  they 
now  enjoy 

The  famous  Lung  Men  (Dragon  Gate.)  rock  temples,  which  show  to  the  best  ari vantage 
the  genuine  zeal  and  artistic  achievement  of  ChiiK'se  Hnddhist  artisans,  are  vestiges  of  still 
another  <'i\  ilizatioii.  3'he  Lung  Men  .sculptures  have  been  carved  into  the  sheer  cliffs  rising 
f/om  the  Yi  River.  Aecording  to  tradition,  Shang-cb’iu  was  the  birthplace  of  l^ao  Tzu. 
Sung  Shan  was  one  of  the  Five  Sacred  Momit^iins  of  (Tina;  the  tradition  belief  is  that 
Bodhidhanna  (Ta-mo)  lived  and  taught  there.  The  H.siao  Lin  Monastery  was  famous 
for  its  tradition  of  gymnastics  and  boxing. 

In  Kaifeng  there  are  s.on-.e  of  the.  desecnduiits  of  a colony  of  .lews,  who  settled  there 
centuries  ago.  'I'lireo  stone  tablets  record  the  history  of  these  Kaifeng  .Jews.  One  tablet 
asserts  that  the  -lew.s  came  to  Kaifeng  as  early  a.':  the  Han  dyinisty  ns  morcbniitj  in  r'le 
silk  trade,  though  the.  first  synagogue  was  estabdished  there  only  in  .\.d.  1163.  By  the  time 
of  the  Yiiaii  dynasty,  there  were  (|iiiie  a few  Jewisli  coninuinitie.s  in  (L'lina.  In  1381)  the 
first  of  the.  Ming  Emperors  formally  pre.serite.d  the  .lewisli  colony  in  Kaifeng  with  a tr.'ict 
of  land  upon  which  they  might  live  perpetually  in  peace,  'foday  the  .Jews  are  almost  com- 
pletely assimilated  !>y  il>e  Chinese.  \'ag;iely  aware  that  tbev  are  difi'ereiii  from  the  Chiue.se, 
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they  have  preserved  a few  Jev.isfi  traditions,  but  eaii  neither  write'  nor  speak  Hc;brew.  As 
a (!Ciitral  pnivinct;  in  Chitia,  ilonan  has  often  bcc'ii  the  battle-grouniJ  of  rivai  armies.  Helic.s 
of  other  daj's  abound  in  it.  Near  Kaifeii};  i.s  the,  small  (dm  Ksion  Chun,  whc'ie  Yo  Fei 
scored  his  last  victory  against  the  Chin  Tartars  before  he  was  recalled  by  the.  cowardly 
Southern  Sung  governim'iit. 

The  Honan  people  arc  typical  Northern  (Tinese,  indiistriou.s  and  ignorant.  They  earn 
their  livelihood,  for  die  most  part,  bj'  farming,  the  returns  from  which  are  precarious. 
The  manner  of  living,  eating,  and  clothing  shows  no  deviation  from  North  China  tradiiions. 
Whenever  one  thinks  of  North  Cliina,  one  fec'Is  the  urgent  need  of  industrialization.  Admit- 
tedly not  fertile,  many  of  its  provinces  need  industry  and  trade  to  put  them  on  a sound 
economic  footing.  It  is  evident  that  intensive  agriculture  with  uncertain  crop  returns  will 
no  longer  stipport  the  population. 

As  an  earlier  center  of  culture.  Honan  has  produced  brilliant  (.Tinese  in  every  fiedd: 
the  founder  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty,  Liu  Hsiu.  the  [>oets  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
dynasties,  Yuan  Ch’i  and  Ihsieh  Liiig-\’iin;  tlu-  famous  '!’’ang  pilgrim  Ylian-tsang  and  the 
T’angbc'anty  Yang  Knci-fei;  the-  Confuciaii  writers  and  statesmen,  Han  Yii,  S.sfi-ma  Kuang; 
the.  Sling  philosophers,  Che.’i  1,  Chen  Ilao;  and  tlu'  great  fiatnolii.  Sung  general,  Yo  I'Vi. 
Typical  of  the  di'cline  of  the  province  siuee  Sung  is  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  no  eminent 
men  in  recent  centuries.  'I’he  oitlv  lloiiaiKse  of  some  reputation  in  recent  jenrs  is  the 
philosopher  Feng  Yu-lan,  who,  in  a s‘'use,  eontimies  the,  rationalist  tradition  of  the  Chen 
brothers.  There  is  no  *>minctit  (^oinininiist  leader  from  Ilonan. 


linpfh 

Hopeh  IVovince  i.s  politically  and  historically  the  most  important  pros'iiiec  in  China. 
It  is  bordered  by  tiu'  Po  Ilai  (('uilf  of  f'hihli),  Liii'isi.  Jeliol,  th(>  Inner  Mongolian  Autono- 
mous Region,  Suiyuiui,  Shansi,  Ilonan,  and  Shantung,  and  falls  within  the  North  China 
.■\dininistr;Uive  Itegion.  I'lKler  the  ('oriimiinis;  rearrangement  of  pro\-incifil  boundaries 
it  hiisexchanged.someterritoryinfhcsoiilhwitlithe  prm  inoe  of  Honan,  and  gained  some  from 
(^'liahar  Province  in  the  northwest.  The  total  gain  probably  amounts  to  about  lo  perci'iit 
of  its  former  iirea  of  51,480  .square  miles.  'I'he  population  was  formerly  31,897,000  and 
probably  has  been  increased  by  these  < hangcs. 

The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  this  province  are  congregated  in  the  northwest  and  include 
the  Snug,  Yen,  Wu-t’ai,  and  T’ai-hang  ranges.  Those  arc  all  extensions  of  the  Yiii  Shan 
system.  Geographically  the  province  is  part  of  the  North  China  Plain.  The  leading  rivers 
are  the  Pai,  Kngteng,  Taching,  and  Unto.  ,\11  thesi'  ri\-ers  and  the  Grand  Ganal  converge 
at  Tientsin  as  the  Ilai  River  atid  enter  the  Po  Hai  (Gulf  of  Chihli)  at  Ta-ku  K’ou.  The 
climate  is  typically  eontinental,  with  liot  siimm<’r.s  and  cold  winter.s,  but  is  generally  milder 
along  the  coastal  region. 

Crops  are  produced  in  large  (luaiitities  and  include  wheat,  kaoliang,  corn,  millet,  cotton, 
and  fiiiits.  There  is  little  rice  enltivation.  The  province  is  one  of  the  leading  coal  and  salt 
producing  areas.  The  Kailaii  <-ollteries  at  K’a'-p’ing,  and  tlio.se  at  .Mcii-t’ou-kou  'uul  Cliing- 
hsing  .''iipply  coal  to  North  ('hina,  Sluinghai,  and  Nanking.  Kailan  is  capable  of  producing 
si.x  million  tons  annuallv  and  is  one  of  the  two  lendinjr  eoul  nrothieing  areas  in  all  China.  The 
province  leads  all  others  in  coal  production.  Substantial  re.serves  of  iron,  alunite,  and 
aluminous  shale  are  also  located  here,.  Sonic  pelroleuin  i.s  produced  as  a coke  by-product. 
The  port  city  of  Tientsin  i.s  the  province’s  indiistriai  center,  with  cotton  and  floui'  milks  and 
small  chemical  works.  Handicraft  production  of  carpets,  rugs,  and  porcclainware  is  also 
carried  on. 
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The  national  capital  of  Peking  is  the  center  of  a railroad  network  extending  in  four 
directions  v'ia  the  Peking-Hankow,  Peking-Liaosi,  Peking-Suiyuan  and  the  Peking-.Iehol 
railroads.  The  Tientsin-P’u-k’ou  line  in  the  east  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  Peking-IIankow 
line  and  these  two  linos  are  linked  by  the  Shih-mcn-Te-hsicn  line.  Tc-hsien  is  a border  city 
in  western  Shantung.  There  arc  about  2,500  kilometers  of  highways;  centered  at  Peking 
and  Tientsin  and  concentrated  in  the  area  cast  of  the  Peking-Hankow  railroad.  St(!amship 
navigation  is  well  developed  along  all  the  inland  rivers.  Peking  and  Tientsin  are  also 
important  airline  terminals. 

The  provincial  capital,  Tsingyuan  (Paoting)  (38°  52'  N and  115°  29'  E),  is  located 
south  of  Peking  and  west  of  Tientsin.  Isingyian  contains  f.airly  larg»  egg  and  flour 
processing  plants,  the  Paoting  Military  .Veademy  was  formerly  located  here. 

China’s  cultural  and  politi'-a!  center  is  Peking  (89°  50'  N and  12o°  2 4'  E),  the  (capital 
of  the  Yuan,  Ming,  and  Manchu  dynasties  as  well  as  of  the  Republic  of  China.  It  is  now 
the  capita!  of  Communist  China  and  a special  municipality,  with  a population  exceeding 
1 ,800,000 

Tientsin  (39°  0'  N and  1 17°  15'  E)  is  the  largest  port  in  North  China,  with  a population 
of  1,773,000.  It  is  a rix'cr  port  rather  than  a .sea  port.  The  di'velopment  of  T’ang-ku 
Harbor,  about  15  5 miles  to  the  east,  will  result  in  the  decline  of  Tientsin’s  port  utility,  for 
the  latter  i.s  often  hindered  by  exce.ssivc  silting  of  tlie  several  risers  eonverging  there. 
Ticiu.sin  i.s  a major  lailiuau  j-!!!eii<ni  ami  st'rvc.s  is  a marketing  cenUw  for  North  (Anna, 
M.)iigolia,  and  Sinkiang,  (exporting  wool,  hides,  cotton,  eggs,  and  egg  prodiiets,  and  manu- 
factured articles  such  as  rugs.  It  is  a Sp<'ciai  Miiniciiiality.  Ta-ku  and  fl'’ang-ku  (38° 
59'  N and  117°  •!!'  E)  are  tv-, in  ritie.s  facing  eael]  other  on  the  Hai  River  estuary;  they  are 
the  gateway  to  Tientsin  and  Peking.  'I'hv;  industrial  town  of  Sliih-mcn  (38°  2'  N and  1 14° 
28'  E)  has  a population  of  217,300  and  .rpccializes  in  cotton  mills  and  gla.s.s  faciorie.s.  It  is 
the  junction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  and  Chcng-ting-Te-h.sien  railroads.  T’ang-shan 
(39°  38'  N and  118°  11'  E)  i.s  another  industrial  town  in  the  northea.st. 

Ch’in-liuang-tao  (39°  55'  N and  1 19°  38'  E)  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  Kailan  coal  mines 
and  is  an  important  port  in  North  China  since  its  freezing  period  is  shori  and  not  sewero. 
It  is  located  southwest  of  Lin-yii  in  Liaosi  Province,  on  a small  penin.sula  109  milo.s  north- 
east of  T’arig-ku  and  connected  to  the  Peking-Mukden  railroad  by  a branch  line.  Southwest 
of  this  city  is  the  summer  re.sort  of  Pci-tai-ho. 

In  the  Ch’un-eh’iu  Period,  Hopeh  was  the  location  of  the  Yeii  State,  with  its. southern 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  Chi  State.  As  a flat  eoa.stai  province,  it  is  comparatively 
rich  in  agriculture  and  textile  plants.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Sni  dyna.sly,  the  Crand 
Canal  has  been  the  means  of  transporting  loodstufls  from  the  South  to  the  North.  Peking, 
now  the  symbol  of  old  C'hine.se  culture,  has  always  been  important  a.s  a fruntii'r  po.st  facing 
the  nortrieri'  trihe.s  outside  the  Creat  Wall.  Earlier  Chinese  civilization  had  centered 
around  tlic  t.heii.si-Shaji.si-l  lonan  area,  and  it  was  only  after  the  gradual  decay  of  tlm  earlier 
ea[)ita!s  like  Sian,  ho-yang,  and  Kaifeiig,  that  Poking  a.ssumed  an  important  cultural  and 
symbolic  position.  The  u.se  of  Peking  as  the  capita!  always  indicates  the  import. -uiee  of  the 
North  to  Chimi;  during  tlie  period  of  foreign  eontaet.  however,  Peking  [vrovi'd  to  be  fairly 
vulnerable,  when  foreign  ship.s  could  ea.sily  sail  to  Tientsin.  At  least  twice  the  .Manchu 
C'ou!'^  tlio  hnd  to  Bof*  fr^'m  the  of  which  it  the 

victim  alter  the  so-ealled  Boxer  Kebellioii  is  notorious.  'I’ho  Yiian  .Ming  Yua.n,  the  Imperial 
Park  ercctevl  by  the  Enipre.ss  Dowager,  was  (;oinplelely  destroyed, 

Peking  is  still  a beautiful  city  with  broad  ptaved  streets,  many  tree.s,  and  more  homogene- 
ous architecture  than  the  sea-ports  like  Shanghai.  It  is  the  center  of  higher  edueation  in 
Chin.i;  'i’siiigluia  Cni\er.sity,  Peking  I’niver.sity,  Yomdiing  University,  and  other  lesser 
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national  and  missionary  universities  attraet  to  it  a large  iiuniher  of  tcaeliers  and  students 
from  other  provinces  of  China.  They  add  color  and  variety  to  the  f’eking  scene.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  students  in  Tsinghiia  and  Yenching  come 
from  Kiaiigsu,  Cliekiang,  an<l  Soiitli  China 

The  people  in  Hojjch  arc  typical  of  the  people  of  North  China  as  a whole.  They  differ 
in  many  respects  from  the  southern  Chinese.  They  are  taller  and  heavier;  their  facial 
features  are  less  expressive  and  lack  distributional  variety.  With  the  periodic  invasion 
of  the  Mongolian,  Manchurian,  and  other  tribes  from  the  North,  many  rich  Chinese  families 
moved  south,  so  that  the  present-day  northerner  usually  represents  a mixture  of  Chinese 
with  other  tribal  blood.  While  Mandarin  is  the  official  spoken  language  of  China,  the  Wu 
and  Canton  dialects  have  prcociwed  okl<;r  forms  of  pronunciation  and  have  mor*;  tonal  and 
inflexional  variety  thati  Mandarin.  I'hc  Cantonese  people,  in  other  words,  preserve  the 
T’ang  pronunciation,  while  the  present  Peking  dialect  represents  a som.ewhat  later  form  of 
development,  in  which  many  sound  distinctions  are  lost.  Thus  while  the  Peking  people 
arc  usually  regarded  as  typically  Chinese,  in  terms  of  (Uhnic  and  phonological  development 
the  southerners  may  be  tru(‘r  to  the  ancient  ('hlncse  type. 

The.  food  habits  of  North  and  South  China  are  dirVerent.  'I'he  people  in  Hopeh  take 
to  wheal,  kaoliang,  and  millet.  It  is  only  the.  relatively  rich  who  ran  afford  rice.  Food 
preparation  is  also  simpler  and  there  is  less  regard  for  taste;  the  kijid  of  exotic  (piality  foi' 
which  ('hine.se  food  is  famous  is  ini.ssing.  The  most  famous  dish  in  Peking  re.staurants  is 
roast  duck  .served  with  past<‘-like  soy  bean  sauce  . id  white  Irread  .\nother  kind  of  food, 
of  un-Chinese  origin,  is  Shao  Vang-joe,  ultra-thin  slices  of  lamb  dipped  in  a broth  of  vege- 
tables boiling  in  a eharcoal-heated  chafing  dish.  Since  most  Chinese  meat  is  well-done,  this 
type  of  meat,  which  is  on  the  rare  side,  ha.s  a distinctive  character.  \'egctahles  are  scarce, 
except  tor  Chinese  cabbage  during  the  winter  season;  fruits  an>  a luxury.  Turnips  are  eaten 
;aw  and  ()ickled.  People  in  llopeli  are  fond  of  drinking  tea  with  dried  je.ssainine  flowers. 

d'he  nortlu'rncrs  are  a straight-d(>aling.  courteous  people  who  abide  by  the  Confueian 
virtues.  Mor(‘  traditional  and  le.ss  ent'>r[)ri.sing  than  th('  .sontherner.s,  they  ar(>  losing  out 
commercially,  and  as  a re.sult  die  southerners  are  invading  the  North,  while  the  northerners 
who  do  bu.siness  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  are  lelatively  few.  Sinee  the  Imperial  E.xami- 
nation  system  drew  .select  officials  from  all  provinces,  many  loading  families  in  Peking  were 
from  otlior  provinces.  The  natice  Peking  i)0]niliition  still  preserves  its  inten'st  in  music, 
art,  handicraft,  and  such  .small  graces  of  life  as  birds  and  flowers.  Pul  with  ehanging  social 
trends,  many  families  are  impoverished  and  are  mi.ihli'  to  maintain  this  tradition,  d'he  old 
people  nof.'talgically  recall  the  last  years  of  the  (tli’ing  dynasty  and  the  time  nf  YuanSliih-k’ai, 
and  deplore  the.  sad  decline  of  Peking. 

Since  most  Oceidenials  wtio  have  visited  Peking  have  praised  it  to  the.  skies,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  curreet  th('  impre.s.sion  they  ha\e  given  of  it  to  some  e.xtent.  Most  foreigners  who 
have  lived  there  nave  Ijceii  in  a position  lu  iiire  a number  of  servants  and  live  in  spacious, 
well-heated  rooms;  they  were  thus  unaware  of  certain  of  the  disadvantages  of  living  in 
Peking.  Actually  Peking  i.s  a very  cviiti  place  in  winter;  for  the  populace,  living  in  barely- 
hcati'd  rooms,  life  can  be  very  uncunifortable.  In  suiiimer  it  is  very  hot,  though  the  nights 
are  comparatively  cool.  In  spring  the  skj'  is  overcast  with  dust  .storms,  so  that  even  upon 
leachiiig  horne  after  a short  walk,  viuc  \\ash.  Ouiy  the  lali  moiniis  are  roiariveiy 

pleasant.  The  palaces  of  the  Forbidden  City  are  (‘xtreniely  photogenic;  hut,  like  other 
Chinese  buildings,  they  suffer  from  the  .sparing  uses  of  stone  and  marble.  I'he  rooms  arc 
improperly  lighted  and  most  woodwork  inside  is  in  a dilapidated  condition;  the  yellow  tiled 
roofs  and  imposing  facades  contrast  sharply  with  the  dingy  interiors. 
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Because  of  the  cold  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  woolen  materials,  most  northerners 
wear  too  many  thicknesses  of  cotton-padded  clothes  and  are  not  in  a position  to  take  baths 
regularly.  The  fact  that  they  take  to  kaoliang  drink.s  often  adds  a stale  smell  to  their 
bodies.  Never thele.s.s  they  n.aintain  an  nonesty  and  gentility  which  are  touching  in  view 
of  the  general  decline  of  living  standards.  The  homes  of  upper  middle  class  people  are  quite 
handsome.  Red  doors  open  upon  a court  facing  the  reception  room.  Most  houses  are  of 
the  one-level  type  of  construction. 

Hopeh  was  called  Chihli  during  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  and  the  early  years  of  the  Republic; 
Chihli  means  “under  direct  Imperial  eontiol.”  The  Alanchu  conquerors  who  settled  down 
there  and  became  assimilated  were 'quite  numerous,  but  at  present  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Manchus  from  the  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  its  importance  in  China’s  national  life,  Hopeh  has  not  produced  many  great 
men  (it  has,  however,  been  the  cho.sen  home  of  many  eminent  people  from  other  provinces). 
Popular  figures  in  Chinese  history  who  came  from  Hopeh  are  Chang  Chiieh,  leader  of  the 
Yellow  Turbans;  Liu  I'ai,  colorful  figure  of  the  Three  Kingdoms;  Shih  K’o-fa,  patriotic 
Ming  genera!  who  made  a heroic  stand  against  the  i^.Iar.chua  at  the  city  of  Chiang-tu  ( Yang- 
chou);  Chang  Chih-tung,  brilliant  statesman  who  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Ch’ing 
dynasty  initiated  many  new  industriali'^ation  measures.  The  novelist  Lao  She  and  the 
playwright  Ts’ao  Yii.  noted  for  their  racy  Pekinge.se,  are  natives  of  Hopeh.  \’ery  few 
eminent.  Communists  come  from  Hopeh. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  in  Hopi-li  live  in  small  \ illages  tintl  are  dirt'ctly  deiiendent 
upon  agriculture.  The  houses  are  built  either  of  soft  grey  bricks  poorly  burnt  with  straw 
or,  more  fre(|uently,  of  (luiiiided  earth  or  sun-dried  cakes  of  mud.  7'he  roofs  are  often  of 
mud  laid  upon  kaoliting  stalks,  which  in  turn  rest  upon  wooden  rafters  thai  lie  on  the  main 
beam.s.  The  houses  commonly  face  south,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  The  meals,  much  the  same  day  after  day,  consist  of  boiled  millet  or  kaoliang  with  a 
few  vegetables,  steamed  bread  oi  noodles  made  of  wheat,  and  bean  curd. 


Hunan 

Hunan,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “rice  bowl’’  of  China,  is  in  the  South-Central 
Admitiistrativc  Region  and  borders  on  Kiangsi,  Hupeh.  S/,ech'.vau,  Ivweichow,  Kwangsi, 
and  KwiingUing  |)ro\inces.  Its  area  totals  79,012  sipiare  mih'S.  and  it  has  a population 
of  20,171,1)00.  The  norlliern  topography  is  generally  fiat  with  increasing  hilline.ss  toward 
the  south.  The  ehief  mountain  range  is  the  lIsiTch-feng  in  the  central  area,  which  is  also 
the  location  of  the  sacred  mountain  of  Herig  Shan.  Other  important  mountains  are  the 
Nan-ling  and  \\'n-ling.  Thcrre  are  a large  number  of  rivers  in  tlic  pmvineo,  the  in()St 
important  being  the  Yufc.i.  Tzu.  Lien.  Tao.  Siaiig  and  Mi  In  the  north  i.s  rung-t’ing 
Lake,  a large  body  of  water  which  is  jrarl  of  the  Yangtze  Ri'.cr  system.  Climatic  conditions 
are  generally  mild  particularly  in  the  lake  region,  but  snb-tropic.al  conditions  pnwail  in 
the  fill-  south. 

The  pro' trice,  is  of  great  agrienlt oral  imptatancc.  a large  rice  yii  ld  being  ud.cii  liom 
th('  lake  shores  '111(1  alluvial  valky.  Beams,  toliaeeo,  cotton,  and  tea  are  olliei'  important 
ci'0]).s.  d'he  priiOnce  is  al.so  inijxirtant  in  mineral  production.  Sulistantial  iron  nroilnc* icii 
IS  found  at  An-hua.  Nit.g-hua,  Il.sin-hna,  1-vang  and  bhao-yang.  '1  he  last  t.lirec  anni.s  are 
also  the  center  of  antimony  production  ami  at  one  time  produced  SO  percent  of  the  world 
snpp'ly  Ollier  minerals  produced  in  sigiiHicancc  arc  mercury,  sulphur  silver,  maugane.se, 
lend,  zinc,  and  tungsten.  Coal  i.s  ])rodnced  in  good  (luantity  at  L('i-yaiig,  1-,  liang,  I!.si;;ng- 
hsiai'.g,  H.siaiig-t 'an,  bhao-yaiig,  Ch'i-yaiig,  and  Heng-.sliaii.  idu-re  are  .stwerai  small  fne- 
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t.ori(!s  at  Chang'<iia,  Cli’ang-to  and  Ik'iig-vang.  'I'h.'  province  is  also  well  known  for  its 
embroidery,  linen,  poreeliiin,  and  paper  he.ndierafrs. 

The  C'anton-IIaiikow  railroad  crosses  tin;  <‘astern  part  of  the  provinon  from  north  to 
south.  The  P’ing-hsian«;-(’hu-ehoi:  railway  links  it  to  Kiaiigsi  in  the,  east  while  the.  llnnan- 
Kwangsi  line  connects  it  to  Kwangsi  Province.  A v\ell  disiributed  road  network  of  3,500 
kilometers  c.onnca'ts  the  province  to  the  .surrounding  an^as.  Steamship  navigation  is  well 
developed  on  the  rivers  and  on  Tung-t’ing  Lake. 

The  provincial  capita!  ar;d  commercial  eentf  r of  Changsha  (28''  12'  N and  112°  .59'  E) 
has  a population  of  121,010.  Uiee,  tea,  tung  oil,  porcelain,  mineral.s,  and  embroidery  are 
the  major  goods  prciduct  d hoie.  Thi.s  city  wa.s  the  scene  of  four  major  battles  during  the 
Siuo-.Iapaiics(‘  \Var.  Yiieh-yaiig  (29°  28'  X and  1 I.S°  12'  E)  is  a town  of  military  significance 
near  the  Yangtze'  mouth  on  Tiiiig-t’iiig  Lake,  on  ffm  (\anton-llankow  railroad.  A com- 
mercial town  dealing  chiefly  in  tii.ug  oi!  ;ind  s(  rviiig  Kweichow  Pro\  iiice  and  ca.ste-rn  Szech- 
wan IS  Ch’ang-re  (29°  2'  N and  1 1 1°  32'  Et,  on  the;  Yuan  River  in  western  Hunan. 

1’he  communications  center  i.s  Ilcng-yang  (20°  56'  .\  and  112°  35'  E),  in  the  central 
part  of  ihe  provi.uce.  it  i.s  the  junction  of  the  Canloii-Haiikow  and  Hunan-Kwangsi 
railroads  and  the  confhienee  of  tht;  Siang,  Cheng,  and  L('i  rivers.  'Plio  sacred  mountain 
of  Heiig  Shan  i.s  located  north  of  thi.s  city.  South  of  He'iig  yang  is  Shui-kou  Shan  (26°  28'  X 
and  1 12°  3 1'  El.  in  one  of  Chiiia’.s  major  tin  and  zine-producinu;  areas.  H.sin-hua  (27°  44'  X 
and  111°  23'  Ej  in  western  Ifuiian  eoiitaius  the  world’.s  largest  antimony  deposits,  with 
production  centered  at  Ilsi-k’iiang-shan  (27°  Hi'  X and  111°  38'  E),  about  12.5  miles 
from  Ilsiii-hua. 

!n  the  old  days,  Hunan  was  the  Kingdom  of  ( Ini,  the  center  of  ancient  southern 
Chinese,  cidture.  .\s  such,  it  is  one  of  China’.s  richest  store-place.s  of  myths  and  legends, 
its  'rung-t’ing  Lake,  Siang  iti\cr,  and  many  pictures(iuo  mountains  easily  giving  ri.se  to 
a magic  latcrprctation  of  th«'  world.  Because  Hunan  is  in  China’s  richest  rice-producing 
area,  its  people  are  comparatively  well-off,  .strong,  and  energetii'.  'Phe  Hunan  women  are 
all  healthy  and  good-looking,  less  restricted  than  other  Chini'.se  women  by  the  Confneian 
code  of  subservieuee.  Lixiiig  in  a humid  country,  the  Hunan  [leople  take  to  hot  food; 
every  meat  ami  vegetable  eoiir.sf'  is  served  with  n-d  or  green  )M'pper.  .so  that  the  lips  and 
tongue  are  perpetually  tantalized  with  a burning  semsation.  .\pparently  the  highly  sea.soncd 
food  does  no  damage*  to  the  people’s  digestion. 

'riie.  hlunan  people  speak  a sperial  kind  of  Mandarin,  eon.spicuous  for  certain  eon- 
soii.antal  .shifts  from  the  Peking  dialect  and  often  heard  among  Chinese  .soidier.s  andofneers. 
d'hi.s  i.s  because  Hiuiau  men  are  (^hina’s  best  sohlieis.  The  novelist,  Shen  Tsung-wen,  who 
was  himself  once  a .soldier,  writes  with  affection  about  Huiuin  pcasant.s  and  soldiers.  The 
fame  of  Hunan  soldiery  .spread  far  and  wide  with  the  T’ai-j)’ing  Rebt'llion.  To  (iiiell  the 
Rebellion,  the  Manelui  governnrent  made  use  of  the  Chine.se  seholar-gt-neral.s,  Tseng  Kuo- 
fan.  'I’so 'r.suiig-t’ang,  and  Li  I Imig-ehaiig.  Both  T.srng  and  Tso  wore  riati\'es  of  Hunan 
and  represented  the  finest  tradition  of  responsible  Confueian  state.sinanship.  Tseng,  Tso, 
and  Li  made  trained  .sohliers  out  of  the  Hunan  peasants  and  defeated  the  T’ai-p’ings. 
Later,  the  H.siang  Chiin  or  Hunan  arinj'  under  Tse,  'r.suiig-t’ang  penetrated  into  Tsmgliai 
and  Siiikiang  to  suppress  the  Moslem  Rebellion,  and  maiiy  Hunan  soldiers  .settled  down 
permanently  in  that  district.  As  the  last  of  Confueian  si.ato.sir  en  , Tseng  Kuo-fan  is  the 
model  upon  wliicli  Ciiiaiig  Kai-shek  paneriied  iii.5  personai  life.  V\  ithout  liiinan  state.smeii 
like  4’so,  'Lseiig,  ami  Peng  Yu-lin,  the  .Manehu  dynasty  would  have  been  overtaken  by 
disa.stor  decades  earlier  than  it  wa.s. 

Among  the  prominent  men  of  Republican  C'hina,  Hunan  ran  claim  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentative at  the  I’nited  Xations,  T.  F.  Tsiang,  the  painter  Ch’i  Pai-shih,  Ceneral  Sung 
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Hsi-Hcn.  A largo  niiml)or  of  omiiioiif  llnnaiioso  sorvo  iiiuler  tho  (foumiuiiisi  rogimc.  I\Iau 
Tso-tung  was  a native  of  llunaii.  with  t.ho  result  that  many  trusted  Communist  leaders 
are  Huiiaiiese.  For  example,  the  Xo,  2 man  of  the  CCP,  1-iu  Shao-Chi;  tho  labor  boss,  Li 
I,i-san;  the  Field  Army  eomniander.s  Feng  Te-huai  and  Liu  l*o-Chin;  General  Hu  Lung; 
and  the  writer  I'ing  Ling.  The  leaders  of  modern  China  appear  to  come  almost  without 
exct'ption  from  the  three  province.s,  Hunan,  (/hekiang,  tind  Kwaiigtung. 

The  traditional  elan  warfare  uinoiig  the  Ihinan  water-front  people  forms  the  basis  of 
much  ad\'(Miture  fiction,  and  many  Taoi.st  magie.al  practices  still  persist  among  them. 
Changsha  wa.s  the  scene  of  many  hat.iies  during  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  Heng 

Siirtii,  in  central  Hunan,  i.s  one  of  China’s  li\  c .sacred  mountains,  and  attracts  a large  tourist 
trade.  Its  history  goes  back  about  4,000  year.s,  and  it  now  serves  equally  as  the  sacred 
place  for  Ruddhisi.s  and  TaoisLs.  The  poet  Chu  Yuan  drowned  liimsclf  in  the  Mi  (Mi-io; 
River. 

The  population  of  Huiian  is,  for  the  most  part,  Chinese.  In  east  Hunan,  howev'er, 
there  are  still  a few  Miao  trihesmim,  and  in  South  Hunan,  Yao  tribesmen. 
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This  is  one  of  the  leading  indu.strial  jmivinces  in  China.  Bordered  by  the  provinces 
of  .\iih\vci,  Iloriari,  Shensi,  Szechwan,  Hunan,  and  Kiangsi,  it  belongs  to  the  South  Ceniral 
Admiiiistrative  Region.  The  area  total.s  7 1 ,000 square  miles,  and  its  population  is  21,271 ,000. 

The  ho"der  areas  in  the  northwest  are  mountainous,  but  the  central  area  is  flat,  with 
the  Ilan  River  basin  i)ro\idiiig  the  richest  agricultural  area.  There  arc  four  mountain 
ranges,  tlu'  Ta-pich  along  the  borders  of  Honan  and  Anhwei,  tlic  t'h’ing  in  the  northwe.st 
separating  the  Yangtze  and  ilan  river.s,  the  V\'ii-ling  in  the  Southwest,  and  Hie  Mu-fou 
along  the  Kiaiig.si  border.  The.  Han  and  the  Yaiigtz.c  are  the.  chief  river.s,  flic  former  enter- 
ing ill  tho  northwest  and  flowing  into  the  ^’angtz('  at  Hankow  in  tht^  cast,  while  the.  latter 
enters  from  Szechwan  Province  in  the  west  and  traverses  the  .southern  part  of  the  province 
to  the  Anliwei-Kiangsi  border.  'I'liere  arc  mnnerous  lakes  in  the  southern  area  above 
Tung-t’ing  Lake  in  Iluuaii,  and  in  the  Hankow  area.  Climatic  conditions  show  distinct 
seasonal  changes,  with  warm,  humid  summers,  and  cold  winters.  There  is  abundant 
precipitation. 

Hunan  has  a liigh  procluclioii  of  i icc,  cotton,  wheat,  beans,  and  jute  plus  considerable 
(|uantitics  of  tea,  silk,  and  fuiig  oil.  H is  Oiie  of  tlu;  most  intensely  cultivated  areas  in 
China 


This  province  ranks  third  in  inui-production,  tlio  iron  industry  being  centered  at 
Ta-yeh,  .southeast  of  Hankow.  Coal  production  is  substantial,  with  collieries  at  Ta-yeh, 
Yaiig-hsing,  T.sung-yang.  and  I-tu.  'Fhcre  arc  a fi;w  coppci-  miiuv.  in  the  southeast.  Han- 
yang and  Hankow  are  important  iiidnstri.olly  iind  flu-  iron  and  steel  foundries  and  ar.senal 
ihcn;  arc  among  the  best  in  China.  In  addition,  there  arc,  coiton  and  flour  mills,  tea 
faclorics,  and  ( licniic.d  works.  1 luiulicrafts  an  found  throughuut  the  province. 

I'lie  i’ckiiig-1  lankuw  and  C'anioii-Ilaukow  railroads  meet  at  Hankow.  Two  lines  are 
lilaiiiU'd  from  ILankow  into  ihc  (-(nilral  area  in  the  we.st.  Small  steamer.s  come  to  Hankow 
from  Szechwan  Provim-c  vi.a  the  Yangtze,  from  Ihinan  \'ia  the  Siang  River  and  'Jding-t’ing 
lakes  and  from  various  points  along  the  Ilan  Pdver.  ()ce:!'>  steamer.s  ascend  the  Yanetze 
and  deck  .';i  !!ai.k.-/W  in  iiif;,ii  water  during  the  summer.  Highways  t''t;'lling  inure  tlian 
ItiOi)  kilometers  are  coneeiitratcd  in  tlu  central  and  eastern  areas.  Air  transportation 
reaches  Hankow , Sha-shih,  and  l-ch  ang. 

d'lic  pro\iiicial  capital  is  Wuchang  tilt)'’  .‘12'  N and  114°  17'  Id),  with  an  estimated 
po])iilatioii  of  )■{(>(), 000.  The  Xational  Wuliac  rniv'-rsity  is  located  hi're.  The  special 
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municipality  of  Hankow  (30°  33'  N and  114°  17'  E)  is  the  leading  (tommercial  and  coin- 
miinieation  center  of  central  C'hina.  It  is  located  at  the  eonflnenee  yf  the  Ilan  and  Yangtze 
rivers  and  contains  an  important  airfield.  The  major  commodifies  colleet(-d  here  for  tran.s- 
shipment  are  cotton,  iron,  tuiig  oil,  egg-s,  and  ten.  The  population  totals  721,000.  An 
arsenal  and  iron  works  center  i.s  located  at  Han-yang  (30°  31'  X and  1 14°  14'  E),  oppo.site 
Hankow  on  the  Han  River.  A city  of  hi'-torica!  significance  is  Hsiang-yang  (32°  1'  X and 
112°  4'  E),  in  the  northwest  on  the,  hank  of  the  Han  River  aero.s.s  from  the  town  of  Fan- 

^»f  ?sorth\vo.st  of  this  city 

lies  the  commercial  town  of  Lao-ho-k’ou  (32°  23'  X and  111°  3S‘  El  oi;  the  Han  River, 
a marketing  center  for  northern  Hupeh,  southwestern  llorian,  and  southern  Shemsi.  In 
the  .southwest  a'long  the  Yangtze  are  two  commercial  towns  with  airtndds:  I-eh’ang  (30°  42' 
X and  111°  17'  E)  and  Sha-shih  (30°  10'  X and  112°  17'  E)  which  was  made  a Treaty  Port 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  189.5.  They  serve  as  corninereial  oenters 
for  Szechwan  and  Central  China. 

Wuchang,  Hankow,  and  Han-yang,  l(«ated  around  the  meeting  place,  of  the  Yangtze 
and  the  Ilan  rivers,  are,  known  eolleetively  as  Wu-han,  the  “Chicago”  of  China.  Like 
Shanghai,  W'li-han  is  a commercial  and  poiitic.a!  cciitcr.  It  is  al.so  a revolnfionaiy  center 
in  the  history  of  modern  (’Irina.  The  revolution  resulting  in  the,  founding  of  the  Republic 
was  begun  hy  re\'olution;i l ies  at  Wuchang  on  10  October  '911,  during  1927  W'n-liari  was 
again  the  see.ne  of  the  expidsion  of  (‘omniuiilst  (dements  from  the  Kuemintang  and  the. 
X'ational  (loverument. 

Hupeh  shares  the  wealth  and  custom.s  of  Ihe  Yangtze  i)rovince.s;  the  people  there  take 
to  hot  flavor(;d  food,  though  in  Xorlli  H-ipeh,  the  customs  and  agricultural  habits  of  Xorth 
China  begin  to  prevail. 

As  the  meeting  place  of  North  and  South,  Hupeh  has  witnessed  many  important 
hattles  and  events.  The  rcauler  of  the  Ihmurur  of  the  Three  Kingdomii  will  find  many 
historical  spots  on  th  map  of  }lup<'h.  'I'hc  Red  Cliff,  in  the  Chia  Yu  hsien,  was  the  place 
where  the  superior  foree.s  of  'I's’ao  T.s’au  were  .siieeessfully  rei)ul.sed  by  the.  strategeins  of 
the  W'u  and  Shu  generals.  Kuan  Vil,  China's  military  h('ro,  fought  and  rnei  his  tragic 
death  here. 

Hupeh  hii.s  not  produecal  many  [jopular  heroes  in  China’s  history,  thoiigli  its  education 
and  literacy  have  been  no  whit  inferior  to  Hiose  of  other  pro\  inces.  Keen  in  inodern  times, 
it  does  not  boast  of  many  illustrious  j'er.soiiages,  as  do,  for  i'\am])le.  Chekiiuig  ami  Hunan. 
.\mong  Chiang’s  trusted  men  are  tlie  Cowrnor  of  Taiwan,  Wu  Kuo  ehen,  and  the  diplomat 
Wang  Sliih-ehieh.  Among  the  top  ComnuMiisI  pcr.soniud  are  Lin  Piao,  Commander  of  the. 
Fourth  Field  ,\rmy  find  te.-ider  of  thi-  Chinese  troops  in  Koreti  during  tli'*  early  stages  of 
thi;  Communi.st  offetisive,  and  I'ung  Pi-wu,  \ iet-Preinier  nf  ihe  .\dminisirativ('  Cotincil. 

Jehol 

Cmler  Ihe  Communist  retirrangemenl  of  provincial  houndaiie.s  this  pro\-inee  in  the 
Northeast  .^drninistrtitive  Region  has  lo.sl  .about  3.5  perceiit  of  its  formt'r  t(  t i ito"y  of  (iH.oOO 
sfinare  miles  to  the  Inner  Motigoliti  .\uton<)iuuiis  Region.  Its  former  populaliun  of  2.184.700 
ha.s  not  hH(ni  proportionately  reduced,  lioweva'r,  since  tlu-  stnithern  are.as,  with  the  highest 
populatiott  density,  were  not  affected.  The  provitiee  is  bordered  by  l.iaosi  Inner  Mongnlin^ 
Chahar,  and  Hopeh. 

The  provimte  eontain.s  several  fertile  basins,  the  most  importiitit  being  the  Liao  River 
valley  in  the  eastern  area;  otherwis*;  it  is  a mount titiious  Inghlaiid.  The  chief  moiititain.s 
are  the  Ta-hsing-ati  (Greater  Khiiigaii)  on  the  Chttluir  border  and  cxteitdnig  into  Inner 
Motigoliti,  the  l.in-wti,  (^hi-lao-tti,  and  .Sung-ling.  The  chief  rivers  tire  tlie  Liao  in  the  north- 
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east,  the  J.uan,  and  tlic  Je.  The  eontinoiifal  climate  i.s  .similar  to  that  of  Chahar  Province, 
with  extreniely  hitter  winters.  Hainfall  is  limited  and  is  concentrated  in  the  summer 
months. 

Jeho!  is  a fertile.  ai>;rienltnrtil  region,  and  has  more  cultivated  land  than  ('hahar. 
Major  crops  are.  wheat,  harley.  kaoliang,  corn,  and  beans.  The  Mongols  in  the  northern 
area  live  by  cattle-raising.  A suh.staiitiai  amount  of  coal  is  produced,  with  the  largest 
collier}'  located  north  of  Chengtoh  at  Pei-p’iao.  (toed  depo.sits  of  iron,  gold,  and  silver 
are  also  reported.  Industrial  activity  it:  limited  to  handicraft  production  of  woolen  goods 
and  animal  products. 

The  two  railroads  in  the  province  aie  the  Peking-.Iehol  and  Chin-hsien-Chengteh 
lines.  'I'here  are  also  approximately  2,500  kilometers  of  highwaj's  in  the  central  and 
•southern  ar-^as  leading  to  the  neighboring  provinces. 

Chengtoh  t-lO®  .59'  N and  1 17°  .52'  K)  is  the  provincial  capital  a.s  well  as  the  commercial 
and  communications  center.  It  was  also  the  location  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Ch’ao-yang  (11°  34'  \ and  120°  20'  li)  is  a trading  and  rommunicati<ms  center, 
with  the,  northeast  provinces  located  son1.li  of  the  coal  producing  town  of  Pei-p’iao  (41°  47'  N 
and  120°  47'  E).  Chin-fetig  (12°  18'  X ntnl  I 19°  0'  E)  is  the  most  important  city  in  the 
north.  It  i.s  a trading  and  communications  center.  An  adjacent  railroad  town  of  strategic 
importance  is  h’ing-ch’iian  (41°  I'  X and  118°  3.5'  E). 

F(jr  hi.storical  and  sociological  information  on  this  province  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 


Kansu 

Kansu  Province  i.s  in  llu'  Xorthwe.st  Administrative  Region  and  borders  on  Shensi, 
Xing.sia,  Outer  Mongolia,  Sinkiang.  'r.singhai,  and  Szechwan.  'I'his  province  has  a rcla- 
ti\cly  high  altitude;  the  rh'i-lien.  (Jli’in  l.ing,  and  Min  rangc.s  traverse  it.  Agriculture  is 
located  mainly  in  the  southeast  around  l.an-chou  and  T’icn-sliui,  while  the  northwestern 
areas  are  suited  to  grazing,  d'hc  southeastern  half  straddles  the  upper  Hwang  River.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Wei.  'r.singsliui.  and  Kialing.  'I'lie  climate  is  contiiKMital,  with  hot  summers, 
harsh  winters,  and  little  rainfall. 

Arable  land  is  lirniiod  to  the  soutlicastern  area,  vvhich  produces  wheat,  kaoliang,  corn, 
beans,  some  rice,  and  tea.  There,  are.  large  forested  areas  in  the  I.iu-p’an,  1 l.si-ch’ing,  and 
Min  mo'intain.s.  The  \'ti-mcn  and  Lancliow  areas  ha\e  oil  ri'sources,  those  in  th“  former 
being  the  iiinst  ext(n.si\'c  in  all  China.  Kansu  is  the  largest  oil-pi-ralneing  province  after 
Liaotung,  'riinall  amount.",  of  iron,  coal,  and  gold  are  also  produced  here.  ll:s  major  indu.s- 
tries  are  its  chemical  and  woolen  tactories. 

'I'lie  Luiig-hai  railroad  terminates  at  T'ien-.slnii  in  the  southeast  and  work  is  under  way 
t.('  extend  it  to  Lanehow  and  eventu.ally  into  Sinkiang.  There,  are  repjorted  to  he  t),.500 
kilometers  of  highways.  The  l.anchow-rnimelii  (Ti-hua)  highway  is  the  mo.st  significant 
of  the.se  with  other  m.'ijor  roule.s  lending  to  Shensi.  Szechwan,  d'singhai,  and  Xingsia. 
Lanehow  is  also  an  important  air  terminal,  linking  this  province  and  Sinkiang  to  the 
interior. 

The  pre\'incia!  ca]>ital  of  Lanehow  (30°  3'  X and  103°  11'  10)  or  Kao-lan  is  located  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Hwang  River  and  has  a population  of  1.50,500.  It  is  a commercial 
center  for  wool,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and  a \ ital  communication  center  for  the  nortlieast 
provinces  of  Sinkiang,  'rsiiighai,  and  Xingsia.  '1  icn-shni  (34°  30'  X and  105°  28'  10),  in  the 
southeast,  is  an  agricultural  aiid  industrial  center  and  Uic  present  terminus  of  the  Lnng-hai 
railroatl.  ATi-rnen  (40°  15'  X'  and  97°  13'  10),  al.so  known  as  the  Jade  Gate,  is  a trade  center 
for  Sinkiang  Province,  and  is  also  Uie  center  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  China.  Tnn-huang 
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oast,  the  Luaii,  and  the  .it;.  1'l>e  coniiiiental  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Chahar  Province, 
with  extremely  hitter  winters.  Rainfall  is  limited  and  is  eorireiitrated  in  the  summer 
months. 

Jehol  i.s  a fertile  agricultural  region,  and  has  more  (■.iiltl'.ated  land  than  (.Ihahar. 
Major  crops  are  wheat,  harlev,  kaoliang,  coin,  and  bcan.s.  1'lie  Mongols  in  the  northern 
area  live  hy  cat  tic- raising.  A substantial  amount  of  coal  i.s  produced,  with  the  largest 
colliery  located  north  of  Chengteh  at  Pei-p’iao.  Good  deposits  of  iron,  gold,  and  silver 
are  al.so  reported.  Industrial  activity  is  limited  to  handicraft  production  of  woolen  goods 
and  animal  products. 

The  two  railroatls  in  the  pro\-ince  arc  the  Peking  .Joliol  and  Chin-h.sie.n-Chcngteh 
lines.  There  are  also  approximately  2, .500  kilometers  of  highways  in  the  central  and 
southern  areas  leading  to  the  neigldioring  provinces. 

Chengteh  (-10°  50'  1\  and  1 17°  32'  lO)  i.s  the  provincial  capital  as  well  as  the  commercial 
and  communications  center.  P was  also  the  location  of  tiie  .■iumrncr  palace  of  the  Manchu 
dyna.sty.  Ch’ao-yang  (-11°  34'  N and  120°  20'  Fd  is  a trading  and  communications  center, 
with  the  northeast  pro\’inces  located  smith  of  the  coal  producing  town  of  Pei-p’iao  (41°  47'  N 
and  120°  47'  E).  Chin-feng  (42°  18'  N and  119°  0'  K)  is  tlie  most  irnportaiii  city  in  the 
north.  It  is  a trading  and  commiiiiicatioii.s  center.  An  adjacent  railroad  town  of  strategic, 
importance  is  P’ing-ch’iian  (41°  1'  N and  118°  35'  E). 

For  historical  and  sociological  information  on  this  province  see  the  .section  in  th. j 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 

Kansu 

Kan.su  Prcwiricc  is  in  (he  Northwest  Adrninistratixi;  Region  and  borders  on  Shensi, 
Ningsia,  Outer  Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  Tsingliai,  and  Szechwan.  1'liis  province  has  a rela- 
tively high  altitude;  the  Ch’i-licn,  C'li’iii  Ling,  and  Min  ranges  traverse  it.  .Agriculture  is 
located  mainly  in  the  .southea-st  around  l.aii-chou  and  T’ien-shiii,  while  the  northwestern 
areas  are  .suited  to  grazing.  'Plic  soiitlieastern  half  straddles  the  upper  Hwang  River.  Other 
river.s  are  the  Wei,  T.singsliui,  and  Kialiiig.  The  climati'  is  continental,  with  hot  .siimmcr.s, 
harsh  winters,  and  little  rainfall. 

Arabic  land  is  limited  to  the  southeastern  area,  which  produces  wheat,  kaoliang,  corn, 
beans,  some  rice,  and  tea.  There  are  large  forested  areas  in  the  Liu-p’an,  llsi-ch’ing,  and 
Min  riiouiitaius.  'Phe  Yii-rnen  and  Laiic^>ow  areas  h;i'.(>  oil  rt'.noun cs,  those  in  the  former 
being  the  most  extensive  in  all  China.  Kansu  is  the  largest  oil-producing  province  after 
Liaotung.  Small  amounts  of  iron,  coal,  and  gold  are  also  jiroducc'd  lien'.  Its  major  indus- 
tries are  its  ehemical  and  woolen  factories. 

'Phe  Luiig-hai  railroad  terminates  at  T’ieii-shui  in  tlic  .s()ut!ua.st  and  work  is  under  way 
to  extend  it  to  Lanchow  and  eventually  into  Sinkiang.  'Pherc  are  reported  to  be  (i,500 
kilometers  of  highways  The  Laiicliow-Crumchi  (Ti-hiia)  highway  is  the  most  .significant, 
of  these  with  other  major  roiite.s  leading  to  Shensi,  Szechwan,  'Psiiighai,  and  Xiiigsia 
Lanchow  is  also  an  important  air  terminal,  linking  this  province  and  Sinkiang  to  the 
interior. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Lanchow  (30°  3'  N and  '03°  11'  10)  or  Kao-lan  is  located  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Hwang  River  and  has  a population  of  150,500.  It  i.s  a commercial 
center  for  wool,  coiroii,  and  other  goods,  and  a vital  communication  center  for  the  northeast 
provinces  of  Sinkiang,  'Psinghai,  and  Ning.sia.  T’ieii-shui  (34°  31)'  N and  105°  28'  E),  in  the 
southeast,  is  an  agricultural  and  industrial  center  and  the  prcseiu  ierrninirs  of  the  Lung-hai 
railroad.  Y'u-men  (40°  15'  N and  07°  13'  E),  also  known  as  the  .Jade  Gate,  is  a trade  center 
for  Sinkiang  Province,  and  is  also  the  center  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  China.  'Piiii  huaiig 
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(40°  8'  N and  94°  47'  E)  is  a place  of  historical  importance,  and  is  the  site  of  caves  decorated 
\>fith  ancient  Riiddhist  \vall-paintin(is  and  .sculpture.  Chia-yii-kiian  (39°  49'  N and  98° 
18’  E)  marks  the  end  of  the  Great  Wall.  A large  I.amai.st  center  is  loeated  at  Hsia-ho 
(35°  25'  N and  102°  23'  E),  southwest  of  Lanchow.  The  ILsia-ho  Monastery  here  controls 
108  small  lamaseries  in  the  area  with  300, OOt)  lama.s.  Ea.st  of  Hsia  ho  i.s  Lin-hsia  (Ho-chou) 
(35°  36'  N and  103°  3'  E),  the  leading  Moslem  center  of  China. 

Kansu  has  been,  traditionally,  the  western  limit  of  efTective  Chinese  imluenee.  Its 
outermost  large  town,  Yii-men  (Jade  Gate)  has  been  a strong  eitadel  as  wp|l  as  a trade  center 
between  China  and  the  West  by  the  land  routes.  With  the  opening  up  of  sea  route.s,  how- 
ever, Kansu  has  declined  in  prosperity.  The  Communist  regime  now  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  Kansu,  as  it  is  linked  with  Soviet  Turke.stan  through  Sinkiang.  Railroads  are  being 
built  by  virtual  slave  labor  to  make  communication  easier  in  the  Xortlisvest.  This  step  will 
further  tighten  Soviet  Russia’s  hold  on  China,  As  Sun  Yat-sen  .saw  it  on  the  map,  Lanchow, 
th’  capital  of  Kansu,  is  the  center  of  China  and  should,  consideration  of  population  and 
climate  to  one  .side,  be  the  center  of  rail  communications  in  China.  Riit  even  with  increasing 
aid  from  Soviet  Rn.ssia,  this  grandiose  plan  is  bardl3'  feasible  at  pre^mt. 

Kan.su  was  made  a province  after  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  a major 
meeting-place  of  Buddhi.sm  and  I.sl.am  with  Confucianism.  Its  turbulent  peoples  are  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  Chinese,  .\Tongols,  Arabs,  'I'urks,  and  a dozen  iniscellanecns  central 
.A.sian  tribe,‘<.  Chine.se  influence  has  been  greater  in  Kansu  than  in  the  neighboring  province.s 
of  Tsiiigluii  and  Ningsiu  which,  even  now,  arc  relati\el}'  non-('hinese.  'I'he  recovered  art 
and  literature,  of  'r’ang  and  pre-T’ang  origin,  in  the  Caves  of  Tiiii-huang,  are  indicative  of 
the  Chinese  and  Ihiddliist  culture  in  Kansu  at  I ’ang  times.  However,  approximately  at 
that  time,  Mohammedans  began  to  supplant  Chinese  influence  in  that  region.  In  956  an 
army  of  4,000  Arab  mercemiries  was  sent  by  the  Calipli  of  Islam  to  Indp  the  Ming  suppress 
die  An  I.ii-shan  Rebellion.  For  their  .services,  t.liey  were  rewarded  with  Chinese  wi\  es  and 
settled  on  ample  grants  of  land  in  the  sp.'ir.sely-pi'piilateil  Xoithwesl.  Not  long  afterward, 
I'iglinr  inigrants  bi'gaii  moving  eastward  from  their  ancestral  pastures  in  ivashgaria.  They 
settled  priiieipaily  in  Sinkiang  and  along  the  borders  of  Kan.su  and  Mongolia.  Being 
Moslems,  the}-  seiwed  as  a bridge  for  the  iiiareb  of  Islam  into  Northwest  China. 

'I'he  Mecca  for  China’s  Moslems  is  1 iii-hsia,  a sizable  walled  city  in  western  Kansu. 
From  the  far  coiners  of  ,\sia  they  joiirney  to  Lin-lnsia  to  worship  at  its  famous  mosiiues. 
The  pre.'.cnt  Moslem  leaders  come  from  the  l.in-lisia  .Ma’>  riie  older  hrotlior  of  Ma  Pii-fang, 
iMa  I’u-eliing,  eontn/lled  the  Kansu  corridor.  Ma  lluiig-kiiei  was  go\-ernor  of  Niiigsia  from 
1933  until  the  eommunist.s  took  over.  During  the  war,  liowiwer,  part  of  Kansu  was  under 
Communist  eontrol.  Siriee  the  Liberation,  tiic  Comnniiii.sts  have  been  tig;btening  their  con- 
trol over  the  Mo.slein  population  and  siijipressing  its  seditious  tendeneii‘.s. 

Compositely  con.sidered,  tin-  Tvlosieiri  i.'  laiiei  and  huskier  than  the  Chinese.  His 
features  are  decidedly  a<iiiiliiie.  with  <le('p-sel  e\es  ami  a high  nasal  bridge  clearly  reflecting 
his  oeeideiital  aiieostrv,  remote  though  it  i.s.  Wlie-ecs  the  < ''liiiiese.  rarely  \vears  a hoard 
before  be  i.s  forty,  the  Moslem  youth  is  proud  of  his  whiskers. 

'I'lie  men  are  Inirdly  disiingiii.slnihle  in  attire  from  thi'ir  Chinese  iieiglibora  cxeei>t  in 
i.solated  eomnuinities,  where  the  brightly  colored  eosfume.s  of  their  ancestors  mti\'  still  be 
.seen.  Generally,  the  .Moslem  has  found  the  uinipiitou.s  l-.hiedeniin  garments  of  the  Chinese 
more  [iraetieal  and  less  expensive  than  tlie.se  eosliirnes.  I'lie  women  liowe\  er,  lia\c  retained 
the  traditifiiial  veil  of  Islam.  In  the  weallliii  r families  the  u'il  is  of  light  texture,  often 
delicately  embroidered  and  eolorcd,  .\niong  the  poorer  ela.s.se.s,  wt;ere  the  women  must 
work  in  the  fields  and  care  for  i lie  hoiiseliold,  ( he  \-ci!  |i;is  liad  to  eoni{)romise  with  expediency 
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and  necebsity,  so  that  today  it  is  a sort  of  hood,  with  an  oval  opening  from  the  eyebrows 
to  the  chin. 

d'he  Moslems  arc  sharp  traders  and  enterprising  shop-keepers.  They  are  the  horse 
dealers,  muleteers,  butchers,  aijd  rest  aura  tears  of  China.  Hut  pork,  which  the  Chinese  love 
so  dearly,  is  still  not  to  be  found  in  an}'  Mosh'm  restaurant;  along  with  liquor  and  opium 
it  is  forbidden  by  their  religion. 

'I'hcrc  IS  a mosiiue  in  every  Moslem  coininunity.  Most  mo.sque.s  are  built  in  the  Chinese 
style,  with  tile  rooks  and  upturned  corners.  Inside,  howevin  , they  are  completely  bare  of 
furnishings.  This  austerity  contrasts  sharply  with  the  highly  embellished  interiors  of  the 
Chinese  temples.  The  aliung.s  (priests)  are  the  real  ma.sters  in  Moslemia.  The  white  turban 
or  , skull-cap  is  thinr  badge  of  ofhee. 

Though  they  speak  the  Chinese  language,  the  Moslems  tend  to  be  extremely  race- 
consciou.s.  Down  through  the  centurie.s  (heir  religious  hatred  for  the  Chinese  has  exploded 
into  periodic  rebi'llion.  The  mo.st  violent  in  recent  hi.story  ’.vas  the  Thing  Chih  Uprising, 
during  which  three  million  people  were  slain  and  millions  more  died  of  famine  and  pestilence 
(1801-1877).  In  older  to  (locll  this  rebellion,  the  great  Ch’ing  .statesman  T.“o  Tsung-t’ang 
conducted  a patient  campaign  during  whieh  he  pacified  Kansu  and  considerably  extended 
Chinese  influence  in  Sinkiang. 

Kan.su  contains  one  of  the  acti\'e  earth<iuake  zones  of  the  world.  During  the  big 
earthquake  on  10  December  1920.  tens  of  thousands  of  farmhouses  were  destroyed. 


'Kiangai 

lviing.«i  is  lucaled  in  the  SouthOntral  Administrative  Region  and  is  bordered  by 
Chekiang,  Anhwei,  Hupeh,  Hunan.  Kwaiigtung,  and  Fukien.  It  has  a population  of 
12,830,000  and  an  area  of  00.800  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  most  of  its  ranges  ninning 
in  aH()Utliwest-iiorth('a.''l  direct  ion,  .\inoiig  these  aie  theTa-yii,  Cliiu-ling,  Wu-i  and  Huai-yii. 
Tiiore  are  yet  others  in  liie  west,  including  the  Mu-fu  along  the  border  of  Hupeh,  where  the 
summer  resort  of  Ku-liiig  is  located  (on  bu  Shan,  the  range's  liighest  |)cakj.  The  Yangtze 
River  runs  <>;ist\vard  in  the  north,  forming  part  of  tlie  provincial  border;  the  Kan  River 
runs  nortli'vard  in  the  central  area  and  enters  P’o-yang  bake.  P’o-ynng  Lake,  with  a .surface 
of  over  a thou.saiid  s<|iiare  miles,  i.s  connected  with  and  serves  as  a reservoir  for  the  Yangtze. 
'I'lie  climate  is  generally  mild,  w ith  abiindaiit  rainfall  in  .April  and  May  followed  hy  a fairly 
dr\-  period  beginning  in  early  fall.  This  is  one  of  the  wettest  areas  in  the  Yangtze  region. 

This  province  is  one  of  tin*  major  rice-producing  areas  in  China,  with  production 
centered  around  P’  g Lake  and  the  Kan  River  ^’alley.  Other  important  crops  are 
black  tea  at  Ihsiu-shui,  Wu-ning  and  (dii-an;  jute  at  Wan-tsai,  I-hnang  and  Jui-chiii; 
tobacco  at  .lui-chin,  Kiiang-feiig,  and  A^ii-shair  beans  and  kaoliang  in  the  Kan  \'alley; 
sugar  cane  at  Kan-hsieii,  riing-hsiaiig,  Lo-p’ing,  and  P’o-yiing;  and  citrus  fruits  at  Nan-feiig 
and  bin-ch’uan.  Tiinber  is  also  an  iniporiant  conimoditv 

Kiaiig.si  is  rich  in  minerals.  Tungsleu  piudticlioii  is  of  particular  significance;  it 
fornicrb'  .accounted  for  (10  percent  of  world  output.  I’roductioii  is  located  at  Ta-yii, 
.\n-viiaii,  fliii-ch’ang.  Kaii-lision,  buiig-naii,  Ch’uiig-i,  and  Shang-vu.  Coal  production  is 
found  in  various  arca.s  and  the  P'iiig-lisiaiig  mines  are  one  of  tla'  largest  producing  areas  in 
the  Yangtze  region.  Mangam'se,  gohl,  copper,  and  tin  deposits  are  also  reported,  but  only 
the  first  of  tfie.se  i.s  actually  being  [iroduced.  Iron  protliiction  is  located  at  Chiu-chiang  and 
.Iiii-ch’aiig.  Naiichaiig,  Chiu-chiang  (Kiu  Kiang),  and  Kan-hsien  are  the  centers  for  .small 
chemical  iiidustrie.s.  Handicraft  production,  however,  is  most  imiiortant.,  especially  porce- 
lain production  at  Fou-liang  (29°  18'  N and  1 17°  12'  E)  in  the  northeast. 


The  most  important  railroad  line  is  the  Chekiang-Kiangsi  from  Hangehow  in  Cliekiang 
Province,  through  Nanchang,  ending  at  Pinghsiang  on  the  western  border  and  linking 
with  the  Canton-Hankow  railroad  in  Hunan  Province.  There  i.s  also  the  short  Nanchang 
to  Chiu-Chiang  line  in  the  north.  A southern  extension  of  the  Xanking-Kuei-eh’i  line  from 
Wu-hu  in  Anhwei  Province  to  Kuei-eh’i  is  currently  being  built.  There  are  about  7,000 
kilometers  of  highways,  which  cover  ail  parts  of  the  province,  and  also  minor  motor  roads. 
Water  transportation  is  well  developed^  with  steamboats  plying  the  Yangtze  River  and 
P’o-yaiig  Lake. 

The  provineial  capital  of  Xanehang  10'  X and  11,5°  53'  E)  is  the  major  railroad 
junction.  It  is  located  rhe  rignt  bank  of  the  Kan  River,  and  is  an  important  marketing 
center  for  ilce,  porcelain,  linen  (ramie),  timber,  ]>apei , and  tobacco.  Its  population  mimber.s 
over  203,000.  The  center  of  coal  production  is  at.  P’ing-hsiang  (27°  37'  X and  i 13°  50'  E), 
a railroad  town  in  the  west,  the  collieries  being  located  .s(jme  .six  mile.s  to  the  ca.st.  Tung.sten 
production  is  centered  in  the  south  at  Ta-yii  (25°  30'  X and  1 M°  19'  E).  Kan-hsiim  (25° 
52'  N and  1 14°  54'  Ei,  in  the  agricultural  area,  ha.s  military  as  well  as  eeonomii’  significance, 
Chiu-chiang  in  the  north  is  an  important  Yangtze  port,  noted  for  tea,  rice,  and  porcelain 
production. 

For  the  last  2000  years  the  production  of  China’s  best  ceramics  ha.s  centered  about 
Fou-liang.  F\’cn  during  the  Ming  and  early  Ch’ing  dynasties,  (lesi)ite  its  primitive  ecpiip- 
ment,  it  was  prodneing  the  world’s  be.sl.  i)orcclains;  ami  it  maintains  high  standards  today, 
although  new  c()uipmcnt  is  sorely  nec'ded  to  ensure  miifonn  .|ualit\’  and  ma.ss  pnxhiction.* 
Fou-liang  is  an  intenisting  medieval  '.own,  whose  trade  has  not  changed  in  e.s.sent.ial  character 
for  e.enturic.s.  It  i.s  dirty,  and  its  people  live  in  crowded,  dingy  ((uarters.  Practically  all 
the  members  of  the  borough  are  engagtal  in  the  process  of  making  porcelain,  and  many  of 
the  typical  features  of  life  in  a medieval  borough  have  been  preserved  among  them. 

From  1927  to  1934  Kiangsi  was  the  home  of  the  Chines<;  Soviet  Repnblie,  headed  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  t’hu  'I'eh.  The  < apilal  was  at  Sui-ch’uan.  1 ts  people,  having  lived  nnder 
Rod  rule  at  that  time.  iuui.  juid  still  have,  no  illusions  about  ('oinmiinism,  tboiigh  today 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  Coininunis-t  tyranny.  Xancliang  was  the  city  in  which 
Cliiang  Kai-shek  launched  tin-  Xew  l,if(!  Movement  to  conntcract  (.’ommunisi  .subversion. 

The  Kiangsi  ftirmoi.s  are  v<‘ry  clannish,  in  the  .sense  tliat  it  is  customary  among  them 
for  all  the  people  of  (>nc  name;  in  a \ilhige  to  b,md  togellier  for  self-protection  and  for 
defense  against  robbers  and  bandits.  Like  aiHdhci-  people  who  arc'  often  spoken  of  as  clan- 
ni.sli,  the  Scots,  they  are  rc'garded  by  people  in  other  provinoe.s  as  over-frugal  and  selfish. 
Wealtliy  farmer, s among  them  are  .said  to  put  up  w ith  tlie  poor  clothes  and  spare  diet  usually 
a.ssuciated  with  those  who  earn  their  rice  by  tlie  sweat  of  tlieir  brow.  Quite  a number  of 
people,  in  Kiansi  have  moved  out  into  the  coastal  provinrej, 

Kiangsi  w as  the  borne  of  Tao  ('li’ien,  the  famous  (diiaese  poet.  It  also  was  the  home  of 
China’s  greaie.st  n'formc'r-.statesman.  Wang  .\n-shih,  w lio  was  a great  poet  and  prose  w riicr. 
Yang  and  another  conlein[)orary  Kiangsi  poet,  iluang  '1  ing-cliien,  started  the  Iviangsi 
School  of  Foetiy,  which  flourished  in  the  Sung  period  ami  w;is  noted  for  its  erudition  and 
allusiveiiess.  V.'en  T’ien-h.-iaiig,  the  groat  .Sung  patriot  who  fought  against  the  .Mongols, 
was  from  Kiangsi.  ( 'hen  5’in-ko,  perhaps  the  greatest  traditional  ( 'l'.im*,«c  sc  holar  now  living, 

I'l  I cUi''.!  of  riii'.'o 

to  collaborate,  with  the  Communists.  The  le.ader  of  the  Democratic  f.eague,  l.o  Lnng-chi, 
is  a native  of  ICiangsi. 

Kiangsri 

The  coastal  provinc-e  of  Kiangsvi,  in  tlie  Ea.st  China  .administrative  Region,  is  hc)rclc'i(‘d 
by  the  China  Sea,  Shantung,  Honan.  .Vnhwc'i,  ami  Chekiang.  It  ha.s  an  area  of  12, .500 
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square  miles  and  population  of  40.00 f,‘200.  As  of  March  1952.  no  provincial  government 
had  yet  been  estahli.shed,  the  province’s  adininistiation  being  a responsibility  of  the  .\orth 
and  South  Adrr.inistrati v(>  Districts,  with  head<iiiarters  at  Chiang-tu  aiid  Wusih  respectivelj\ 

The  province  is  a plains  area  except  in  the  north  and  west.  Its  points  of  greatest  alti- 
tude are  in  the  Yanti  Range  in  the  northeast.  Other  hills  are  the  Chung  and  Ch’i-hsia  near 
Nanking,  and  the  Chin  and  Chiao  near  Chen-ehiang  - all  the.se  being  part  of  the  Mao 
Range.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Yangtze  ( whi(;h  empties  into  the  sea  at  Wu-sung  (Woo.snng) 
near  Shanghai),  the  flwai,  and  the  Hwaiigpoo.  Of  eon.sidorahle  hi.storioai  but  secondary 
utilitarian  significance  is  the  Craiid  Canal  (;ros.sing  the  western  part  of  the  province  from 
north  to  south.  The  Yangtze  Delta  region  covers  much  of  South  Kiangsu.  There  are  also 
numerous  lakes,  the  largest  being  the  'F’ai  and  ilung-tse. 

The  climate  in  the  (.■xrre.me  northwe.'^t  is  abnosi  |•onfineI!!al ; otherwise  the  climate  is 
oceanic  with  abundant  r.•)infall  in  .lime  and  .bilv  prevailing  throughout  the  pn'vince.  The 
winds,  .southeasterly  in  .summer  .‘rid  iiorllieasterlv  in  winter,  eau.se  comparatively  large 
temperature  variations. 

Kiangsu,  one  of  China’s  riehesl  pro\'inees,  has  its  agricultural  wealth  eoiieentrated  in 
the  south..  Tt  leads  China  in  cotton  and  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  silk,  with  produc- 
tion centered  around  the  'I”ai  Lake  aiea.  The  cciiters  of  rice  prodiietioii  are  Naii-hiii,  Nati- 
t’ung,  Ch’uiig-miiig,  Ch’ang-shu,  r’ai’ls’ang,  and  Chia-tiiig.  the  largest  riee  marketing 
area  being  at  Wusih.  Marine  prodiict.s  are  ;d.so  abuiidaiit,  the  Chou-shaii  islaiifls  along 
the  southern  coast  being  one  of  China'.s  large.sl  fishing  area.s  Ind'i.strial  devciopiiient  is 
fairly  advanced,  with  electrical  niainifaeiuring  and  chemical  indu.stries  in  various  parts  of 
the  province.  The  l.n-ho  (.‘heinioal  works  and  die  l.iing-i’an  cement  plant,  are  among  the 
large.st  and  best  in  C.'liina.  'I’liiTe  arc  iniiiierous  cotton  and  flour  inilis  at  Wii.sih,  Naii-t 'iiiig, 
and  Slnuigiiai.  Handicraft  (irodiiction  includes  1-li.sing  pottery,  cotton  cloth  from  Nan-t’nng 
and  Ch’nng-miiig,  .silk  piece  goods  from  Nanking  and  Sooehow,  and  embroidery  from 
Sooehow.  Coal  production  at  Tlsiao-shaii  aiul  Hsu-ehoii  i.s  .snh.staiitial. 

The  several  vailroad.s  in  the  province  are  the  Niuiking-Sliaughai,  Shanghai-Hangehow , 
Nniikiiig-Wu-hii,  and  th(>  l.ung-hai  in  the  iKirth.  The  Tient.sin-P’ii-k’ou  line  enters  Kiangsu 
near  Nanking.  Highways  total  approximately  4,000  kiiuiiieiers,  the  most  important  'neing 
in  the.  Nanking-Sliaiighai  area.  Oceanic  and  coa.stal  iia\  igatioii  are  centered  at  Shanghai, 
but  the  Yangtze  euiries  ocean-going  and  ri\'cr  ships  far  west  of  the  provincial  boundaries. 
'Idle  lakes  and  canals  are  also  navigable.  TIk'  air  terminals  at  Shanghai  and  Nanking  link 
the  province  ami  eminlry  with  international  air  routes. 

The  pre.seiit  South  Administrative  District  capital  and  proposi-d  provincial  capital  is 
Wusih  (31°  35'  N and  120°  iS'  10)  on  the  T’ai  Lake  shore,  it  is  an  important  railroad,  indus- 
trial, and  marketing  center  for  silk,  cotton,  rice,  cotton  goods,  and  cooking  oil. 

C'liiang-tu,  or  Yangchow  (32°  24'  N and  1 1'.)°  27'  10.)  on  the  Yangtze,  is  a town  of  his- 
torical and  cultural  interest.  I'lie  world's  fourth  large.st  and  (’hiiia's  largest  city  is  Shanghai 
(31°  I 1'  N and  121°  30'  lOl,  on  the  Hwaiigpoo  Hixer,  with  a population  of  about  4,000,000. 
It  is  China’s  largest  seaport.;  gootls  are  brought  hen'  from  central  and  'vestorii  China,  some 
via  the  A'angtze  and  sock'  \ ia  the  arteries  of  iiitermitiuniil  and  coastal  trade  The  lutenia- 
tiomvl  Selllemeiit  ami  kda'iich  Concession  were  located  at  Shanghai,  which  was  opened  as  a 
Treaty  J’orf  in  1842.  It  is  now  a Special  Municipality,  under  the  direct  administration  of 
Peking.  .Nanking  (32°  3'  N and  118°  48'  E),  a Special  Miiiiicipalily , was  once  the  capital 
of  China;  it  has  a population  of  about  1.000, 000  and  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yangtze.  It  is  of  great  historical  and  euliural  signilicaiice,  having  been  the  capital  of  .several 
dynasties  and  kingdoms.  The  mausoleum  of  Sun  Vat-.seii  is  located  there.  Clien-ehiaiig 
(32°  10'  N and  119°  '20'  Is)  i.s  a former  provincial  capital  near  the  Yangtze’s  eonnuenee  with 
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the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  Nanking-Shanghai  railroad.  A historic  citv  famous  for  its  scenery 
and  embroidery  is  Soochow  (31°  19'  N and  120°  37'  E),  with  a population  of  500,000. 

The  province  of  Kiangsu  is  bisected  by  the  Yangtze  River.  In  dialect,  material  wealth, 
and  cultuie.  North  Kiangsu  (Chiang-pei)  and  South  Kiangsu  (Chiang-nan)  are  dissimilar, 
South  Kiangsu  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  cultural  centers  of  China;  North 
Kiangsu,  becau.se  of  inadequate  communications  and  bad  irrigation,  is  comparatively  poor 
and  cannot  support  its  population.  Since  the  opening  of  rail  and  sea  traffic,  the  Grand 
Canal,  for  centuries  the  channel  for  transporting  the  tribute  rice  of  South  China  to  North 
China,  has  been  relegated  to  a secondary  position.  When  the  Hwai  River  is  brought  under 
proper  control  and  the  Lung-hai  railroad  is  more  effectively  used.  North  Kiangsu  bids  fair 
to  become  a prosperous  agricultural  and  industrial  region. 

In  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  the  people  of  Kiangsu  were  semi-barbaric.  The  state 
of  Wu  emerged  for  a period  into  prominence  during  the  time  of  the  Warring  States,  mainly 
through  the  elTort.¥  of  the  able  statesman  Wu  'I'se-hsu.  The  city  wall  of  Soochow,  the  capital 
of  Wu,  was  built  under  his.  fiuprs  visioii , the  ilsii  Gate  still  stands  and  is,  moreover,  in  good 
repair;  in  and  oiitsidf  the  city  there  are  many  .supposrul  relics  ol  that  time,  particularly 
around  .such  tourist  spots  as  tin  Tiger  Hill  and  the  Lin-yen  Shan.  The  story  of  Wu’s  feud 
with  il.s  rival  state  Yiieh  (Chekiaugj  is  well  known;  H.si  .Shu,  th(;  most,  celebrated  lieauty  of 
ancient  Cliina,  f'layed  a role  in  it  not  unlike  that  of  Helen  of  Troy  in  the  'Frojan  War. 

K()ually  famous  uitli  Soochow,  for  its  soft  voluptuous  culture  during  many  periods  in 
China’s  history,  wtis  ('hiang-tn  (Yaugchow),  a city  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yangtze; 
it  dedinod  greatly  in  pro.sperity  after  two  famous  teii-day  ma.ssacres  of  its  population  by 
foreign  invaders.  Of  greater  political  and  historical  significance  is  the  sotithern  capital, 
Nanking,  known  in  earlier  periods  as  Citin-liug.  It  was  once  famous  for  its  Chinhuai  River, 
upon  which  gorgeously  lighted  barges  used  to  float,  d’hough  now'  stagnant  and  dirty,  it  i.s 
.still  frecnicrited  by  prostitutes  and  plea.su re-seekers. 

As  a coastal  (trovinee,  Kiangsu  wa.s  opened  to  foreign  contact  (piite  early;  Shanghai 
was  one  of  the  five  p.orts  thrown  op»>n  to  foreign  trade  after  the  Opium  Vi’iir  and  since  then, 
its  the  most  irnijorlant  city  in  ('hina,  it  has  e.Npanded  phenomenally.  Zikawei,  a Shanghai 
std)urb,  was  the  place  of  retirement  for  Ilsii  Kuang-ch’i,  an  enlightened  Ming  official  who 
was  a friend  of  ('hristianity ; otherwise  Shanghai  had  been  a relatively  obscure  place  until 
.some  hundred  years  ago  d’he  International  Settlement  has  been  famoins  for  its  volume  of 
trade,  its  co.smopolitan  racitil  picture,  and  its  intellectual  life.  Its  great  ediu  ational  institu- 
tions, St.  John’s,  the  I'luversity  of  Shanghai,  and  Aurora  University  wore  all  pioneer  mission- 
ary colleges;  it.s  C’onfucian,  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  Moslem  temples  stand  side  by  side  with 
Protestant,  Catholic.,  and  Orthodox  ehiirches  and  Jewish  synagogne.s.  Though  it  is  today 
a center  of  Soviet  power,  many  White  Rus.sians  once  knew  it  as  a place  of  refuge. 

Racially,  Kiangsu  i.s  inedominantiy  Chine.se;  numerous  Northern  invasions  drove  the 
ricii  Nhirthcm  Chinese  into  fids  region,  and  they  were  assimilated  by  the  nativepopulation. 
J'hc  dial(ct  spoken  iii  Chiang-pei  is  an  uneouth  form  of  the  northern  dialect;  Nanking  speaks 
a form  of  Mandarin.  Bui  in  most  of  Chiang-nan  the  people  speak  tin^  Wu  dialect,  of  which 
there  tire  many  forms.  The  Shanghai  form  i.s  predominant,  since!  it  is  heard  wlmrevcr 
.Shanghai  busine.ss  intere.-ts  have  penetrated.  The  puri'  Wu  dialect  is  spejl'.en  only  in  Soo- 
chow ; it  is  a soft  language,  with  rounded  vowels,  and  is  cultivated  by  nrostitotes  in  every 
part  of  China.  The  high-ela.«.s  sing-song  girls  iti  Peking,  for  example,  speak  the  Soochow 
dialect,  though  most  of  them  arc  Northern.  Chiang-pei  is  so  poor  that  many  of  its  people 
emigrate  to  Chiangnan,  where  they  and  their  dialect  are  held  up  to  much  ridicule.  Most  of 
them  have  little  e.diication;  large  numbers  of  them  become  Shanghai  coolies  (most  of  the 
ricksha-pullers  in  Shanghai  are  from  Chiang-pei).  As  Shanghai  prost’t.iites,  during  the 
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Japanese  oc''upation,  many  people  from  Chianj^-pei  collaborated  with  the  Japanese  in  order 
to  earn  money,  and  ma!!3'  Chinese  accordinglj’  think  of  all  Kiangpeiese  as  Han-ehien 
(traitors).  Cliiaiig-poi  was  also  a Communist  stronghold  during  the  occupation,  when  hard 
living  conditions  made  the  people  susceptible  to  Communist  propaganda.  Sharighai  attracts 
many  people  from  other  provinces,  notably  Chekiang  and  Kwangtung. 

Because  of  its  rich  productivity,  Chiang-nan  has  been  a center  of  refined  living.  In 
Shanghai  there  are  eountle.ss  re.stauraiits,  serving  Kwangtung,  Fukien,  Peking,  Szechwan, 
or  Moslem  food.  Soochow,  Chen-chiang,  and  Chiang-tu  are  all  famous  for  their  cuisine, 
especially  their  meat  tarts,  noodles  fresh-water  fish,  shrimp,  and  oral).  The  boiled  fresh- 
water hard-shell  crabs  during  the  fall  season  arc  ea.sy  to  serve  and,  when  dipped  in  Chen- 
chiang  vinegar,  are  unexcelled  in  taste.  No  American  sea-food,  not  even  lobster,  can 
remotely  approach  it.  Chiang  nan  has,  besides  the  fruits  consumed  in  the  US,  its  own  Pi-pa, 
which  is  delicious.  Living  as  they  do  in  a cotton  and  silk  center,  most  people  in  Chiang-nan 
are  better  dressed  than  their  counterparts  in  the  rest  of  China. 

Chiang-nan  bon.sts  a n'lalively  high  percentage  of  litiiracy,  and  i.s  prouri  of  its  many 
literary  men  and  artists  .such  a.s  tiie  pioneer  painter,  Ku  K’ai-chih,  and  Mi  Fei,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  China’s  impre.ssionist  landscape  painters.  Among  present-day  Chinese  it  can 
point  to  such  ciniiK'iil  people  as  the  ehh-rly  statesman  \Vu  Chih-luii;  the  Cliinese  Ambassador 
to  the  I’nited  State.s.  \’.  K.  Wellington  Koo;  the  Kuominlang  general,  Ku  Chii-tuirg;  Ihe 
political  ho.sst's  liuang  Cliin-ymig  and  Tii  Yiu’li-shcng;  the  imhi.strialist  Wu  Yiin-ehu;  the 
painters  l.iu  llai-.'-u  and  llsii  Pci-luing:  and  the  opiru  singer  M<‘i  l,an-lang. 

Kiriv 

Kirin  is  a Manchurian  pm\  i.icr-  in  the  >.’orthei..st  Adininistrati'.'e  Region,  bordi’ring  on 
Sungki.ang.  !leiliiiigkiang,  Inner  .Mongolia,  l.iaosi,  Liaotung,  Korea,  and  the  Ru.s.sian  Mari- 
liine  lh-o\incc.  .\.s  const  it  nied  under  the  Nalii/iialist  (lovernincnt  reorganization  after 
World  Will'  II,  it  had  an  area  of  Mi, 127  .s<|U!irc  inile.s  and  a population  of  (i, 930,000.  Under 
the  Communist  i o(;rganization  a .small  tma  itory  lia.s  bra'ii  added  to  it  from  what  was  formerly 
l.i.aopei  Pro\'inco. 

'I'liorc  are  several  mountain  l aiigcs;  along  tlu' Sungkiang  border  in  the  north  are  branches 
of  the  Cli’aiig-piii  Momitain.s,  the  Lao-yeh  Range,  and  *he  Chang-kuang-ts’ai  Range.  The 
latter  .separates  the  waters  of  the  Mulau  and  Sungari  rivers.  The  Ying-e-liiig  Range  is  in 
thcM'entral  area  near  An-l’u  while  the  Ha-la  Mountains  are  in  the  southwest  and  extend  into 
Liaosi  and  Liaotung  pr()\inces.  The  chief  rive.'-.s  are  the  Sungari  and  Mutan  which  even- 
tually join  ill  Siingkiai'g.  'Lhe  Sungari  is  the  chief  river  and,  with  its  tributaries,  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  irrigatiun,  Init  is  frozen  over  from  October  through  February,  d’he 
climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  I.iaotuiig  Province,  wilh  a-  rnnual  average  of  about  38“F. 
Prociiiitatioii  amounts  to  29  inches  per  year  and  is  eoiiceiilrated  in  July  and  August. 

d'lie  chiet  agricultural  croiis  are  soybeans,  millet,  wheat,  kaoliang,  rice,  hemp,  corn,  and 
tobacco.  Therc‘  arc  ovc'r  I..)  milliun  an.'as  of  forests.  ,\  large  fiiiaiitity  of  coal  is  prcidiiced  at 
tlu'  collieries  of  C'liiao-lio.  Yungki  cKiriri),  Chiu-t’ai,  llo-lung,  and  Hun-eh’un.  There  are 
small  gold  mines  at  Hua-tieii,  llo-lung,  Hun-ch’un,  Yen-chi,  An-t’u,  and  P’an-shih.  The 
last  arc'a  also  has  limited  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  two  hj’droelectrii'  power 
piaiits  . t Hsifio-feiig-nian  and  Hung-shih-li-tzii,  wilh  a capacity  of  over  1,020,000  kilowatts, 
[irovide  th.c  major  pc/vver  sc/uireo  fui  ihe  nui  ilieastcrn  province.  Ch’ang-ch'un  is  the'  cliiet 
industrial  center,  with  soylieaii  oil,  wool  textile,  paper,  hemp,  and  chemical  factories.  The 
product  of  these  indu.stries,  however,  is  absorbed  loeally. 

Thr^re  are  about  730  miles  of  railroads  centering  around  Yungki  and  C'h’ang-ch’im.  The 
Ch’ang-cJi’uii  railway  runs  from  Ilarhiii  in  Siingkiaiig  to  Kuiig-chu-ling  in  I^iaosi  via  (’h’.ang- 
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ch’un,  Tf'-hiii  and  Shuiiiig-nh’crif?,  The  Ch’aiiK-pai  line  in  Uie  northwest  connocts  Ch'ang- 
eh'un  and  T'ao-an  in  Inner  Mongolia.  A short  line.'  runs  from  Ynngki  to  C'h’ang-ch'un, 
another  from  Kirin  to  Ilai-liing  in  Idaotiing  Province;  the  Ynngki-T’u-men-chiang  linos  link 
the  eity  to  the  Turnen  River  and  Yen-chi  in  the  ea.st.  d'ho  La-fa-Idnkiang  (Harbin)  line 
terminates  at  La-fa,  east  of  Kirin.  There  are  a limited  number  of  highways,  most  ot  wtiich 
are  concentrated  between  Kirin  andC'h’ang-ch’iin  and  lead  to  Liaosi  and  Liaotung  provinces. 

Y'ungki  (Kirin)  (43“  51'  N and  120°  32'  E)  is  the  political  and  railway  center  . on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Sungari  River.  It  :r;  also  an  important  comniercial  center  for  goods 
from  the  Sungari  River  valley.  Its  population  exceeds  239,000.  The  economic  center  for 
the  entire,  northeast  region  is  Ch’ang-eh’un  (43°  53'  N and  125°  20'  E),  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  fertile  area  in  thi.s  region.  The  capital  of  the  puppet  Manchukuo  government  was 
located  here.  After  the  Jap.anese  .surrender  in  1945  it  was  also  a local  hcadcjuarters  for  the 
Chinese  Republic,  and  the  admini.strati\e  .seat  of  the  Chine.se  Ch’ang-ch’iin  railway  as  well. 
The  population  totalled  505,000  in  194G.  Y'en-chi  (42°  55'  N and  129°  31'  E),  a commercial 
and  railroad  town  near  the  Korean  border,  produces  gold.  It  is  also  a center  for  Korean 
immigrants. 

For  histori'^al  and  sociological  information  on  this  pro\'inee  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 

Kwangsi 

d'his  border  province  in  the  South-Central  .Administrative  Region  i.s  surrounded  by 
Kwangtung,  Hunan,  Kwei  -how.  Y'unnan,  Indo-('hiiia,  aud  the  Ciilf  of  Tonkin.  ,\s  of  1953 
it  had  a total  area  of  94.500  sipiare  miles-  and  a iiopulatioii  of  lb, .5, 36, 000.  Its  limestone 
.solution  topography,  with  .sheer  walls  jutting  above  the  plains,  is  typical  of  the  landscape 
depicted  by  many  Chine.se  artists,  and  is  e(]uall<‘d  oidy  by  that  of  \'ugoslavi.a  and  Puerto 
Rico.  'I'he  .scenery  around  Kuei-lin  and  Liu-chou  wa.s  made  fainou.s  by  the  de.scriptioiis  of 
the  Tang  essayist,  Liu  Tsung-yuan.  This  karstic  topography  is  chiefly  found  in  the,  northi'rn 
and  we.stern  part.s  of  the  province,  anil  is  formed  by  the  extension.s  of  the  mountains  in 
Ybinnan,  Kweichow,  and  Indo-China.  'I'he  important  rivers  are  thi>  Siang,  I.iu,  and  Kwei, 
all  tributaries  of  the  Si  River  (West  Ri\er)  which  enter.s  Kwangsi  in  the  southeast.  'Fhe 
province  is  ilivided  into  two  climatic,  regions,  a northern  and  a .southern.  The  northern  area 
is  generally  mild,  with  cool  winters;  the  .south  is  near-tropical.  The  summers  tend  to  be  long 
and  hot  with  abundant  rainfall  throughoe.t  the  year  but  niinimum  [irecipitatiou  in  winter. 

Rice  i.s  the  chief  agricultural  crop,  and  the  sonthnast.ern  half  of  the  province  is  a ciouble- 
Ciopping  area.  Only  one  rice  crop  is  obtained  in  the  rest  of  the  proi-ince,  but  it  i.s  supple- 
mented by  beaus,  wheal,  and  some  opium.  Fruit  production  Is  excellent,  particularly  in 
the  southern  areas.  Kwu.iigsi  is  the  .second  lemling  tin-prt.'diicing  province  after  Yunnan, 
it  has  vtiried  mineral  resources,  including  luiigsi(>n.  maiigauese,  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  an!  imony. 
There  are  chemical  and  machine  iiulustrie.s  at  Knei-lin,  Wii-ehoii,  and  Liu-choii. 

The  chief  railroad  i.s  the  Hunan-lxwangsi-Kweichow  road  from  Ileng-yang  in  Hunan, 
which  passes  through  northern  Kwangsi  via  ('li’iian-hsien.  Knei-lin  and  Liu-chou  and  pro- 
eeed.s  into  Kwcicho-.v  I’roi'inee.  The  important  railroad  from  I.iu-ehou  to  the  Indo-(.'hina 
border  i.s  now  complete.  'I’here  are  some  .'i.tiOO  kilometcr.s  of  highways.  TIu'  Si  P,i\-('r  and 
♦ be  K wei  It i ver  are  n-si-igahlr  liv  .sresimtioats  14u'  air  '-•I  n1  ions  in,  ttie  nrmnn.i-e  are  at  bluei-li.'l 
and  Wii-ehou, 

The  new  provincial  capital  i.s  Yinigning  (Xanniiig)  (22°  18'  X and  108°  18'  Kb  on 
the  Kwangsi-Indo-China  railroad.  It  isau  important  marketing  center.  Kiioi-lin  (25°  20'  X 
and  ] 10°  10'  E),  the  former  provincial  capital,  is  a marketing  center  f.or  Hunan  and  Kwang- 
tung  provinces.  It  is  located  in  the  northeast,  on  the  Hunan-Kwangsi-Kweichow  raih.vay. 
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and  is  famous  for  its  scenery.  The  trading  center  between  Kw'angsi  and  Kwangtung  is 
Wn-ehou  (23°  28'  IS  and  111°  19'  E),  a border  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Si  and  Kwei 
rivers.  It  has  a paramount  po.sition  in  the  Si  River  valley.  Another  important  trading 
city  for  rice,  hides,  tung  oil,  timber,  and  herbs  is  Liti-chou  (21°  18'  X and  109°  IG'  E),  in  the 
general  gf>og''apbic  center  of  thf!  province.  It  is  also  an  important  railway  city,  the  junction 
of  the  Hunan-Kwangsi-Kweichow  and  tli<.  Kwangsi-Indo-China  railroads. 

During  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  were  combined  in  the  vice- 
royalty of  Liang  Knang.  The  Kw'angsi  people,  though  less  adventurous  and  having  little 
access  to  the  sea,  share  the  stubborn  foolhardiness  of  the  Kwangtung  people.  Though  they 
live  mainly  by  agriculture,  they  also  keep  livestock  in  order  to  make  u.se  of  their  poorer 
land.  The  T’ai-p’ing  Rebellion  (1849)  began  in  a small  town  in  Kwangsi,  Chin-t’ien- 
Tsun.  The  majority  of  Hung  Hsiu-chiian’s  followers  were  Kwangsi  people,  and  it  was  due 
to  their  fighting  ability  and  discipline  that  the  rebel  armies  reached  Nanking  so  quickly. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  Kwangsi  was  for  many  years 
governed  w'ell  by  tw'o  able  generals,  Pai  Ch’ung-h.si  and  Li  Tsung-jen,  who  did  much  to  give 
the  provinc.e  peace  and  a stable  economy.  Though  not  friends  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Li  and 
Tai  vvcic  n^t  .un-of-thc-ininc  .rar  Iv/rds;  ratho.r  they  were  men  w'ith  a sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility. Their  partial  independence  enabled  them  to  train  one  of  the  best  armies  in  China. 
During  the  Sino-.lapanese  War,  Li  and  Pai  joined  forties  with  Chiang,  and  after  the  war  the 
so-called  democratic  elemetits  pushed  Li  Tsung  jen  into  the  vice-presidency.  In  1949, 
therefore,  on  the  re.signation  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  assumed  the  oftice  of  President,  but 
proved  unabie  to  cope  with  the  Communist  crisis.  He  was  later  exiled  to  the  T.'nited  State.s, 
w'here  hi.s  repeated  public  airing  of  private  grievances  agairtsi  Chiang  have  clearly  shown 
him  to  be  a man  of  considerable  personal  ambition.  Pai  Ch’ung  hsi  still  holds  a high  position 
under  Chiang. 

Ethnically,  the  Kwang.si  jteople  are  mixed.  Remnants  of  aboriginal  races,  mixed  with 
the  Ilakkas,  still  occuiiy  the  unfertile  regions  in  the  Southwe.st.  The  aboriginal  Vans  still 
inliahit  the  Van  Motiiitain.s.  'I'lie  eat  iiig  habits  of  i he  Kwai  g.si  p(>ople  can  fairly  be  described 
as  barbarous,  A foreign  ol)ser\ cr  in  llu'  early  da;\'s  of  the  Uejjublic  was  shocked  to  find  cat,s, 
dogs,  and  .snakes  being  sold  among  them;  and  indeed,  the  people  in  tliat  part  of  China  have 
been  known  to  eat  rats.  'I'he  eivili/ing  iiifluema'  of  the  l.i-Piii  rule  mtiy  ha\e  elianged  all  this. 

Kw'angsi  is  still  thinly  populated;  the  people  are  militatit  and  pro\-ince-conseious.  C.sed 
as  they  arc  U>  just  and  e(|uitable  government,  they  are  linding  it  extreni(4y  difficult  to  live 
under  the  Communist  regiinc'. 

Thtjtigh  many  ahltt  men  ha\'c  been  sent  as  exiles  to  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichow, 
Kwangsi  produced  no  (•■iniiienl  figures  until  the  Ch'ing  dynasty.  Both  Pai  (’h’ung-lisi  and 
Li  Tsung-jen  were  ntitive.s  of  Ktiei-lin.  .\  (lis.s('nting  Knmiiintang  politician  iiow  .«er\'ing 
ill  the  Communist  go\'i'niment.  Li  ( 'hi-slien,  i.-;  ti  native  of  t!ic  piawince,  a.s  u.tsnuc  iniporuint 
(ignre  in  the  litertiry  reiitii.s.sance,  Liang  Sliu-ining. 


Kwangtung 

Kwangtung  is  the  nciwc-cenlcr  of  South  (,'hina.  It  is  in  the  Soiith-Cec.tra!  .kdniinistra- 
:iv:>  Hegioii  and  ‘ourdeis  on  riikien,  ixinngsi,  Hunan,  Kwangsi,  and  the  South  China  Seta. 
As  of  1953  it  htidttn  an>:i  of  7 1, 109  sijinire  miles  tiiul  a population  of  27, 125), 000.  'rite,  island 
of  ITai-iian  i.s  :uiminislralivcly  ;i  ptirl  of  Kwangtung. 

'I'he  provinct'  is  monniainons,  its  ranges  belonging  to  the  Nan  Ling  system.  They 
include  the  Cliiii-licn  ttlong  the  Kitmg.si  border,  the  Lo-fou  s('parating  the  Ettst  and  North 
rivers,  the.  Lien-lnni  south  of  the  Mei  River,  the  Ynii-wn  south  of  the  Si  River  and  the 
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Wu-liiijr.  'I'lie  chief  river  is  tlic  Pcisr!  f('liu\  v\iii(h  wiih  its  upper  trihiitiirics.  the  ^('iing 
(East),  Si  (West),  and  I’cdi  (N'urlii)  riv(>rs.  drains  a lar^e  an;a  of  Kwaiptsi  Province. 

The  climate  is  near-tropical,  with  long  summers  timl  .short  winters.  July  and  August 
arc  the  hottest  months,  hut  temperatures  do  not  generally  exceed  10()°F.  Precipitation  is 
abundant,  partietdarly  in  April  and  May.  'I’he  coastal  areas  arc  subject  to  frcfiuent  summer 
typhoons. 

Rice  production  is  higli  hut  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large  local  popula- 
tion. Large  (luantities  of  fruits.  t(‘a.  sugar  cane,  mulberry,  sweet-potato,  and  tobacco  are 
also  cultivated.  'J’he  Canton  area  is  the  most  intensively  cultivated  area.  Kwangtung  is 
the  fourth-ranking  producer  of  iron.  Coal,  antimony,  and  tungsten  are.  also  produced,  as 
well  as  tin,  gold,  and  salt.  Canning,  chemical,  and  textile  plants  are  found  at  Canton, 
Swato-.v,  iiiul  Ch’ao-iin.  'I'lie  embroidery,  silk-weaving,  and  carving  handicrafts  industries 
are  also  well  de\elopcd.  Railroad  lines  an?  limited  but  imi)ortant.  The  longest  is  the 
Cruiton-IIaiikow,  w hich  enters  from  Hunan  Province  and  is  eniinectod  to  Kow  loon  by  the 
(^aiit on-Kowlonn  line.  short  litie  al.so  links  Canton  to  San-shui.  The  side  of  the  delta 
we.st  of  ^Tacao  is  covered  by  a few  short  railroad  lines.  Kwiingtung  has  the  mo.st  extensive 
highway  .system  of  all  the  provinces  in  China,  totalling  14, .51b  or  over  9000  miles.  Wfiter 
navigation  is  also  well  devehipcfl,  and  the  three  major  rivers  art?  served  extensi /ely  by 
motor  launches  and  native  junks.  The  Si  River  accommodates  stetimcrs  over  the  200  milo.s 
up  to  \Vu-chou,  while  the  Pearl  River  in  the  delta  area  has  well- developed  st(!amship  navi- 
gation connecting  Hong  Kong  to  th<>  mainland.  Air  navigation  is  eer.tered  at  airfields  in 
Canton,  Swatow,  atul  in  tltc  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  largest  commercial  poet  in  South  China  i.s  (tanton  (23°  7'  N and  1 13°  Hi'  E)  on  the 
Pearl  River.  It  was  one  of  the.  five  'I'reaty  Ports  opened  as  a re.siilt  of  the  Opium  War  of 
1812.  .-\t  present  it  is  the  provincial  capital  and  aS])ceial  Municipality,  and  has  a population 
of  about  1,128,000.  It  is  a tradit'g  and  shiitping  center  for  goods  from  tht;  surrounding 
provinces.  The  seajrort  of  Swtitow  (23°  22'  N and  1 IC)°  39'  El),  the  largest  on  tlie  ea.stern 
Kwangtung  Coast,  is  on  the  Han  River  estuaiy  and  serves  as  a marlceliitg  outlet  for  th(“ 
surroimding  i)rovinecs.  .-VRoiit.  II  milcf;  southeast  of  Canton  is  Hi,mng-pu  (Wbiimpoa) 
(‘23°  .5'  N and  1 13°  24'  E),  the  site  of  Whampoa  Military  Academy,  China’s  We.st  Point, 
where  Sun  Y;ii-.seu  propo.sed  to  construct  ('hiim’s  major  .southern  ])ort.  On  the  ea."t  coast 
r)f  I ei-ehoii  Peninsula  lies  the  port  of  Kwangehowan  (20°  N and  110°  I'l)  which  wa.<  letised 
to  I'fniiee  as  a naval  base  in  1898  and  returned  to  China  in  191.5,  Knng-pei  (22°  12'  N 
and  113°  32'  E),  a ])Oit  on  Ma-liu  Island  near  Macao,  was  opened  lo  foreign  trade  in  1887. 
It  now  serves  as  a traiissliippiiig  point  Iretween  Maeacj  and  Ciuiton,  i)iil  has  deci'ea.sed  in 
utility  due  to  the  silting  in  Macao  H.arbor  .'.notlier  e(.>astii!  city  is  I'hiing-.shan  (22°  31'  X 
aiul  113°  23'  E)  or  ILsiang  shan,  stuith  of  Canton;  it  i.s  the  birthj)laee  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  In 
northern  Kwangtung  is  the  .\artime  provincial  capitid  of  ( 'li’u-chiang  (21°  50'  X and  1 13° 
33'  El  It  is  .an  imi)ortant  nuirkcting  aiu!  railroad  city  on  ilic  ( an ton  Hankow  railro.ad. 

The  islaml  of  Hai-min  lies  15  niile.s  from  the  mainland,  li  has  an  area  of  14.000  .si|naro 
mile.sanda  popiilal  ion  of  ahout  3 (K)(),()(K).  It.s  topography  is  mountainous  and  is  dominated 
by  the  Li-rnii  or  Fivi -k'inger  .Mountain.  A coastal  plain  ocenj)ie.s  the  northern  (|iiarter  of 
th('  island,  and  extends  to  tlie  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  major  rivei'  is  tl'.e  Kiungfdujw 
in  the  north.  Rice  is  f he  chief  crop,  but  there  i.s  some  rubber  and  timber  production.  Large 
iron  ore  dejmsits  are  pr(>seiit  wliieh  were  exploited  by  tlie  Japanese.  Thi;  island  i.s  elimat  i- 
eally  similar  to  the  oiiposiiig  Kwangtung  coast,  but  with  variations  due  lo  liititiidiual 
oceanic  infiiicnee.s.  The  only  rail  line  rims  along  the  southcrti  and  wi'stern  coastline.  J'hen! 
is  a main  roui:d-the-islaiid  liighway  plus  a few  iiii’ior  roads. 
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'I'he  ctiief  port  of  Ihii-niiii  is  Ilai-k’oii  (Hoiliow)  (20°  3'  N and  1 10°  20' E)  in  tho  noi  th, 
whioh  suffers  from  frecjuent  tj'phoons  and  ir:.  p.  '.ar  tides.  Tfa?  siinliowness  ol  the  harbor 
nocessifates  tho  use  of  motor  la'inehcs  to  transport  cargoes  from  ocean  ve.ssol.‘<  which  must 
anchor  off  siiore.  Its  activity  sustains  tiiC-  crltT’  of  Cl. 'iung-.shan  (20°  2'  N .aiid  1 |t}°  21'  E), 
the  largest  city  on  Hai-nan  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  highway  system.  Yii-liii 
(18°  13'  N and  109°  31'  E)  and  San-ya  (18°  10'  N and  109°  30'  K)  are  twu  liuportant  ports 
formerly  used  hy  the  .lajianese  as  iiavai  bases. 

Hong  Kong  (22°  12'  N and  1 M°  30'  E)  is  a British  eolony  of  32  sc|uare  miles,  ceded  by 
(.i'hina  in  1812.  It  is  a coastal  is'aiid,  and  has  an  exeellt  iit  harbor.  It  has  inerea.sed  greatly 
in  population  with  the  influx  of  refugees  from  the  Communist  mainland.  Its  chief  city', 
Mctoria  (22°  15'  N and  114°  11'  E)  had  a popidatitai  of  1,800,000  in  194S.  Across  from 
Hong  Kong  on  the  tip  of  a small  peninsula  is  Kowloon  (22°  18'  N'  and  1 14°  12'  £),  a British 
leased  territory  (the  lease  is  tvO  (?xpire  in  1997),  which  serve.s  as  a point  of  tran.s.-^hipmeiit  for 
exports  and  imiiorts  between  South  C’hina  and  Hong  Kong.  Macao  island  (22°  12'  X and 
113°  32'  I'i)  is  a I’ortugnese  colony,  and  has  a port-city  of  the  same  name.  Its  ai(;u  totals 
about  six  s(|uare  miles  and  its  j)0]ndiitioii  was  387,000  in  1947. 

The  Kwaiigtung  people  offer  a marked  contrast  to  northern  (Jhiiie.se.  'bhey  are  short 
and  .stocky,  and  ha\  (;  a reputation  for  being  extremely  enter))ri.sing,  adveiitiirons,  pugiia- 
cions,  caicfreo,  and  progress! \e.  They  are  darker-skinned  than  other  Chinc.se,  and  many 
of  the  women  are  very  attractive,  with  large  almonrl  eyes  and  dainty  slim  figures.  Xorthern 
womeri  are  more  flat-faced  and  have  dnllcr  e.yes  than  Cantoiio.se  women.  C.’limate  and  diet 
may’  partly  account  for  these  differences. 

In  a sense'  the  Cantonese  rc'pre.sent  the  older  Chinese  stock.  For  example,  they  presc'rve 
the  old  sjioken  dialect,  and  < an  still  read  T’ang  jioet ry  as  it  should  he  read,  (in  reading 'f’ang 
poetry  in  Mandarin,  one  easily  1o.m-s  truck  of  the  rhyme,  the  rhythm,  and  the  infieetioiis.) 

'l'h('  adventurous  spirit  of  (he  peo[)ie  of  Kwangtniig  is  partly  diii'  to  the  tropical  weather 
111  whicii  th('v  live,  their  expusure  (o  the  .sea,  and  tluir  early  eontaei  with  foreign  trade. 
Cnfil  the  Opinm  War,  Canloii  wu.s  the  only  traiie  port  legally  ojien  to  Inisine.ss  men  from 
Biitaiii  and  other  coniitries.  Macao,  a vciieruhh’  Poringnese  colony,  is  now  vii-iiially 
K'dncoii  to  a gambiiiig.  opinm-smokmg,  and  i^roslilutioii  center.  After  the  Opinm  War, 
Canton  wa.s  ojienc'd  ns  a Treaty  Port  and  Hong  Kong  wtis  ceded  to  the  British  as  a Crown 
Colony,  d'lie  near-by  city  of  Kowloon  was  leased  to  Britain  and  Kwaiigchowaii  was  later 
leased  to  France.  In  Kwangtuiig.  therefore,  there  are  at  least  (i\'e  ports  well-known  to  the 
western  world:  Hong  Kong.  Kwatow,  Canton  Macao,  and  Kwniigehowan.  As  North 
Kwaiigfnng  is  mountainous  and  it.s  agricnlliire  cannot  supiiort  the  large  population,  the 
coastal  peo|)le  have  alwtiys  iended  to  look  to  the  sea.  Cantonese  have  migrated  in  large 
iininbers  to  the  Philiiiiiiiics,  Malaya,  tiiid  ]ndo-('hina.  as  well  tis  Indonesia.  Many  ha\’c 
gone  to  Hawaii.  .And  during  the  lailioad-hiiililiiig  days  in  the  FS,  many  C'aiiton  coolies 
went  there  iTiianx'  i f the  Chine.'^e  Americans  who  flourish  in  i’h'  I S todtiy  are  their  descend- 
ants. and  a,  siib.staiiti;;l  Chinese  colony  of  Cantonese  origin  is  to  he  found  on  both  the  We.st 
:ind  Fast  coasts).  Mosi  of  the  Chinc.'^e  who  went  to  America  weri'  from  a i.'ai’ticular  part 
of  Kuaiigtnng  called  'r'ai-shan,  which  has  its  .special  di.alect. 

1 he  so-callcd  lorcign  idea.s  came  to  i'iwaiigiung  earlier  than  lo  the  other  provinces.  Tims 
Sun  Vat-sen,  father  of  the  Cliiiie.se  ifejiublii  . wtis  a Cantonese,  and  many'  of  his  trusted 
followers  were  Can toiie.se.  But  (weii  before  Ur.  Sun,  the  reformers  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty 
oiime  from  Kwangtuiig.  iiotalily  the  gn'ai  Coiifiicitm  .seholar  K’ang  Yit-wei  and  his  di.sciple, 
Liang  Cdi’i-ch’ao.  Can!‘>n  also  iirodiiced  active  inisine.ss  men  and  industrialists,  who 
dominated  the  trade  in  Southeast  A.sia,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. 
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In  spite  of  their  ndventurousness  ai;<.5  ievcihitioimr'  fiTVor,  the  majority  of  CantoiKwe 
are  tenaciously  traditional,  as  witness  the  fact  that  the  ArnrM’ioan  Chinese  still  cliiiK  to  their 
native  customs  and  ideas. 

Cantonese  food  iei>re.sonts  ihc  .itrriO.";!  r,f  the  (i’hi/.r.i.';  rui.sii.C;,  altlioiiKh  the 

legends  about  the  consumption  of  snake.s,  dogs,  and  live  monkc've'  bi-pir's  have,  howciver,  a 
factual  basis  in  the  eating  habits  t>f  the  Caiilone.se.  d'he  chop  sney  re.staiirant  in  the  CS 
adofi'jately  repre.sents  only  the  (‘at ing  habits  of  the  lower  social  classes,  and  doc.s  scant  justioo 
to  genuine  Cantone.se  food,  which  is  rich  and  fanciful.  Its  chief  ingredients,  however,  arc 
beef,  pork,  cliickcn,  and  ti.sh,  so  that  its  exotic  character  ha.s  been  exaggerated  in  peoples’ 
minds.  The  Cantonese  are  not  only  good  at  preparing  regular  courses,  hut  at  concocting 
tarts,  pics,  and  noodles  as  well.  Oidy  the  Boocliow  district  can  challenge  Kwanglung’s 
f'Uprt'macy  in  “breakfast”  and  tea-time  dishes.  In  the  good  old  da\s,  the  leisurely  Cantonese 
stayed  in  teashops  from  morning  to  night,  enjoying  various  kinds  of  tidbits  at  all  hours. 
Cay  plca.surc  boats  with  pretty  Cantonese  girl.s  on  hand  to  entertain  customers  were  once 
a standard  fixture  on  the  Canton  waterfront. 

At  Macao,  opium  is  .still  sold  ptihlicK’.  Opium  smoking,  one  of  the  traditional  curses 
of  China,  has  now  been  practically  stamptxi  out  on  the  inainlmid.  'I'hi're  is  nothing  exittie 
about  opium  smoking,  althoiigli  th(‘  fact  i.bai  the  smoker  lies  on  a couch  cor.lribute.s  to  it  a 
note  of  oriental  laiiguiduess.  The  instruments  used  are  a humboo  pipi'  and  a .small  long 
steel  needle  upon  the  tip  ef  which  one  places  a small  pellet  of  opium  which  one  first  heats 
above  a .small  lamj),  and  then  places  in  the  pipe  howl  to  he  smoked.  Opium  is  .said  to  have 
curative  qualities,  hiii  any  coiifiimed  smoker  sulTers  from  dy'spepsia  and  a general  lassitude 
of  will  (among  otht'r  tilings,  he  becomes  personally  nnlitlyj.  One  claim  .sometimes  made  for 
it  is  triat  it  gives  a mellow  quality  to  the*  voice;  many  singers  have  become  .smokers  iri  this 
belief.  The  validity  of  this  claim  has  never  been  scientifically  tested. 

Exposed  as  they  arc  to  warm  weather,  the  Kwangtiuig  people  do  not,  like  many  Chinese, 
wear  disfiguring  cottoii-jiadded  clolhe.s,  lint  ratlin-  simple  silk  and  cotton  garments.  The 
Ch’-i-p’ao,  the  more'  casual  clo.se-tilting  blouse  and  pants,  siU.  oil  the  slender  curves  of  the 
Cantonese  woman  to  good  advantage.  .\  favorite  fabric  worn  by  men  and  women  alike  is 
Hsiang  A'iian  Bha,  an  extremely  durable'  black-colored  summer  material,  which  dries  quickly 
and  needs  little  pre.ssing. 

.\s  the  home  of  the  revolution,  Kwangtung  has  had  a tiirbiiicnt  history  ever  since  the 
Opium  War.  Hung  Hsin-chiian,  who  started  the  'f’ai-p’ing  Rohellioii  on  the  border  of 
Kwaiigtuiig  .and  Kwangsi,  was  a native  of  Kwangtiuig.  Bun  'N'lit-.sen  and  his  early  followers 
Hu  Ilaii-miii  and  Wang  (diing-wei,  were  all  Cenlonose  Mi,-;  trusted  general  Cli’eii  Chiuiig- 
ming,  who  revolte;!  against  him  in  1922,  was  also  Canlonese.  fhe  Soong  family,  f.  ^ . 
Boong,  Mine.  Sun  Yal-sen,  and  Mine.  Chiang  Kai-sliek.  are  Canloiu's;'.  'flu'  Whampoa 
Military  Aradeniy  has  been  the  training  center  for  China’.--  lu'st  generals:  not  only  Chiaiig's 
officers  but  some  of  the  best  Ckunmunist  gc.'iierals,  like  bin  Piao  and  the  late  'I'eli  fing, 
are  its  graduates. 

.Modern  statesmc'ii  and  generals  fr.'r.:  Kwangtung  are  too  numei-mis  to  list  h('ie.  One 
may  mention,  on  the  Nationalist  side',  lh(‘  lirilliani  lawyer  Wiuig  Chiing-luii;  Sun  Vat -sen’s 
:snn.  Bun  Fo;  Wii  'l.'ioh-chcng:  the  generals  Hsiieli  ^’iieh,  Vii  I l.a.n-miui  (disi'g  pH-k’ni'i  and 
Lo  Cho-)'ing;  the  pubiisher  Wang  Yiin-wu;  the  reigning  movie  beauty  of  tlu'  twenties  and 
thirties,  Hu  l’’ieh.  ( )n  the  ('ommuni.sl  .side  are  Kuomiiitiiiig  dissi'iiters  like  Cli’en  Ming-slm, 
Yell  ('hien-ying,  ^I’s’ai  T’ing-K’ai,  Chiniig  Kuan-naii  mid  the  violinist  and  director  of  the 
(a-ntral  Conservatory,  Ma  B.«u-t.siing 

South  of  Kwangtung  is  the  island  of  Hai-nan.  Its  population  is  3,000,000;  the  majority 
of  whom  are  still  aborigines,  sine;?  only  the  northern  coast  has  tieen  populated  by  the  C'hiiiese. 
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It  is  (ioininaled  1)3’  the  Fivt:-Fiii(;(;r  Mountain,  and  most  of  it  is  still  nniiihai)ital)le.  It  was 
first  occupied  1)3'  die  (diinese  in  the  Han  (l3'nast3'  after  the  year  1 1 1 me.,  hut  wa.s  noi  aotu- 
all3'  incorporated  in  the  Empire  until  its  recoiuiuest  during  the  Ytian  d3  nast3'.  Since  then 
it  has  been  used  as  a pena!  colony.  « pirate’s  iair,  and  in  recent  3'ear.s  as  an  outlet  for  emi- 
grants from  South  China. 

Along  the  border  of  Kwanglurig  and  Fukien  are  a group  of  people  called  Hakka,  mean- 
ing the  “guest  people.’’  The  name  suggests  that  they  are  genuine  (,'hinese  settlers,  mainly 
from  Honan  and  Shantung,  who  fled  the  northern  tribes  during  the  South  and  North 
d3'nasties.  Their  peculiar  dialect  preserves  the  pronunciation  of  pre-T’ang  Chinese.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  the  Ilakka  can  he  considered  the  most  gt'nuine  and  unadulterated  (fliinese 
there  are.  They  are  a clean,  courteous,  and  industrious  people.  The  men  mostly  engage, 
in  trade  in  the  South  Seas,  the  women  earr3'ing  the  major  re.spoiisibilit3'  for  the  farm  wo.-k 
at  home.  The  women  invariahl3'  wear  wide-hrimmed  hats. 

/C’ceic/mi/) 

Kweichow  Procince  is  bordered  by  Hunan,  Szechwan,  Sikang,  Yunnan,  and  Kwangs’ 
pro\  inees  and  i.i  m the  Soutnwest  .\dminisf rative  Uegion.  Its  area  of  65,700  square  miles 
is  populated  hv  a total  of  10, 528, .‘>00  persons,  'ropographieidly,  the  province  is  a plateau 
extensively  cut  h.y  deep  valleys.  The  altituile  here,  is  midway  between  that  of  the  lower 
Kwaiigsi  area  in  the  southea.st  and  the  higher  Yunnan  region  in  tlu;  west.  'J'he  mountains 
are  extensions  of  the  Nan  l.ing  system,  the  Miao  Ling  being  the  largest.  'I'he  tVu  tor  Chien) 
River  i.s  the  major  river;  it  joins  the  Yangtzi'  in  Szechwan  Province.  '1  he  southern  latitude 
of  the  province  is  off.sc.t  liy  its  altitude;  the  climate  is  eonseciuently  mild  with  a temperature 
range  of  about  SO®!''  to  20°F.  P.recipiiation  is  concentrated  111  .Jnl.y  and  .\iigust.  The  high 
mountuiiis  and  thick  forests  cause  a great  deal  of  fog  and  humidity. 

The  limited  amount  of  arable  land,  phis  .soil  ero.sion  and  an  ach-er.se  cliinate,  make 
Kweichow  a poor  agricultural  aica.  Oiu:  summer  crop  c>f  rice  i.s  supplemented  hy  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sweet  poiatoes,  wheat,  and  e(;rn.  Suhstantial  reserves  of  antimony,  mercury,  and 
iron  are  reported  to  he  located  here,  in  addition  to  some  coal,  copper,  and  petroleum  These 
minerals,  however,  are.  largely  undeveloped  as  an  eeoiioniic  resource.  The  province  is  also 
industrially  undeveloped,  except  for  a few  small  electrical  and  cJiemieal  plants  at  Kweiyang, 
T.sun-i  and  Ssu-nan.  Its  best  known  product  is  Mno-l’ai  wine,  famous  throughout  China, 
fl'hf!  only  railroad  i.>  the  I lunaii-Kwaiigsi-Kwc  ichow  line  vhich  extends  to  'ru-yiiii  in  .south 
Kweichow.  .\ii  extensive  line  truxersiiig  the  provinc:'  from  cast  to  west  iind  linking  it  to 
the  major  railways  in  South  China  is  ^••l•.••.■''ully  hiaiig  plaiuiod.  Another  will  link  Kweichow 
and  .Szech'vaii  provinces,  ‘I'hcrc  are  about  3,61)1)  kilometers  of  highways  conuecting  the 
province  with  tlw  siirroiimling  tucas.  Th.c  no'ciiy  ;,f  the  eomniunicatioii.s  network  i.s 
enhanced  by  (he  I'iccis  which  'K-commodate  only  junk  traflic. 

I'he  provincial  capjt.at  and  commercial  center  is  Kwciyaii.g  (26°  35'  X and  K)()°  t3'  E), 
with  a population  of  262,7  !(),  It  is  located  ;il  tli(>  ap])roximalc  geographic  center  of  the 
province  and  was  u.sed  ;is  a mcdicai  center  during  the  Sino-.Iapane.se  W ar,  The  leading  com- 
mercial aiul  highway  town  in  the  north  i.s  I'siin-i  (27°  12'  X and  106“  55'  ly),  the  gr.tewav 
to  this  area.  Southwest  of  Kweiyang  is  .\n-shnn  (2(i°  15'  .N  and  105°  53'  E'.  the  focal  point, 
fiji  icluiiono  v\itli  '1  mcuiii.  li  viil  iiccuiiic  all  impoluint  conu'.niiiic, it iolis  center  with  the 
coiistruciion  of  the  proposed  ciisl-west  rail  line,  'r’nng-jen  (27°  IF  N and  !t)t)°  II'  E),  a 
river  jiort  luul  marketing  city  for  mercury  and  tniig  oil.  is  .situated  in  the  northeast,  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  ^ nan  River  whicli  (lows  th?-ongh  lluiian  Province. 

Kweicliow  !s  line  of  (he  poorest  province.s  of  China.  It  has  little  agriculture  and  com- 
merce aiul  its  chief  coiitrihiition  to  China’s  economy  w ill  he  its  not  yet  completely  explored 
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mineral  resources.  The  bulk  of  Kweichovv’.s  population  is  oonoentratecl  on  the  high  plateau 
in  the  heart  of  th.e  pr(>vince,  of  which  Kweiyang,  the  capital  city,  i.s  the  nucleus.  Formerly 
Kweichow  was  mainly  populated  by  the  aboriginal  Miaos.  The  Chinese,  now  accounting 
for  80  percent  of  the  population,  cluster  about  the  larger  trading  ami  commercial  centers, 
while  the  Miaos  iiave  been  driven  to  the  villages  and  hamlets,  c.speeiallj'  in  the  remoter 
sections.  They  arc  known  a.s  White  Miao,  Black  Miao,  Flowery  Miao,  and  so  on,  the 
difference  between  them  being  a matter  of  what  color  clothing  the  women  wear  Most  of 
the  menfolk  of  the  aboriginal  races  have  adopted  onJinarj-  Chinese  peasant  dress.  The 
women,  however,  have  held  tenaciously  to  the  garb  of  their  ancestors.  The  colors  of  the 
costumes  among  Miao  women  aic  .‘-•trong  and  the  designs  hold.  Some  prefer  them  woven 
into  the  cloth;  others  prefer  them  in  figun;d  embroideries.  The.  Flowery  Miaos  use  wax  and 
dyes  to  make  batiks  with  exquisite  flower  patterns.  The  Chung-ehia  Miao  are  fond  of 
wearing  layer  upon  layer  of  knee-length,  deeply-shirred  petticoats,  which  look  like  the  kilts 
worn  hy  the  ancient  Greeks.  Some  of  the  women  wear  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  of  these 
petticoats.  The  more  layers  worn  the  richer  the  wearer  is  believed  to  he.  All  wear  bangles, 
neck  loops,  earrings,  bracelets,  and  ornamental  shclLs. 

The  Miaos  are  the  Chinese  eounterparf  of  the  American  Indians.  They  formerly  inhab- 
ited the  better  parts  of  China,  but  were  driven  into  the  Southwest,  supposedly  by  the  mythi- 
cal Chinese  leader  iluaug-ti.  In  one  decisive  battle  at  Tso  T>u  the  Miao  leader  Chih  Yii 
was  caught  and  killed.  Like  the  Red  Indians  in  America,  they  were  gradually  reduced  in 
number  but  held  on  to  a certain  amount  of  marginal  or  sub -marginal  land  and  retained  their 
primitive  culture  They  are  fun-loving  i.woplc,  bind  of  musie  and  dancing.  The  most 
popular  of  their  social  events  is  Ihe  bull-fight.  A pair  of  gaily  drc.s.sed  bulls  are  led  into  an 
arena  or  little  clearing,  where  they  are  goaded  into  fighting  until  one  of  them  runs  away. 
After  this  there  is  much  feasting,  and  a general  letdown  of  moral  restraints.  The  courtship 
festivals,  especially  on  the  hfth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  are  elaborate  affairs.  Many  Maos, 
as  a result  of  the  great  freedom  they  enjoy  in  sexual  matters,  are  afflicted  with  venereal 
dise.ascs.  'Fheir  stable  food  i.s  oatmeal.  The  women  are  sturdy  and  diligent,  and  the 
Flowery  Miao  women  at  least  are  rpiite  heaiitifiil. 

Like  all  the  southwestern  provinces,  Kweichow  was  extensively  eeJonized  hy  tlio 
Chinese  as  recently  as  the  Ch’ing  dynasty.  When  the  Manchu  court  was  ousted,  most 
remote  proviriee.s  were  autonomous  regions  run  hy  war  lords  only  nominally  under  the 
Nationalist  control.  Only  after  the  retreat  of  the  Kuomintang  forces  to  the  interior  did 
the  central  authority  reach  down  to  Kweichow,  Yunnan,  and  Szechwan.  The  only  eminent 
man  from  Kweichow  i.s  Genera!  Ho  Yiiig-ch’iii,  Chiang’s  trusted  Chief  of  Staff. 

Liao-n 

I.iaosi,  ii  new  Mancluiriaii  province  created  by  the  People’s  Ropublie,  inehules  terri- 
tories from  the  former  provinces  of  Liaopeh  and  Liauiiiiig.  It  is  bordered  by  Liaotung, 
Kirin,  the  Iuikt  Mongolia  .Autonomous  Uegion,  .Icbol,  Ho))eh,  and  the  Po  Hai  (Cnilf  of 
Chihli).  It  lia.s  an  area  of  L’l  ,ti 43  s(|iiare  miies  and  a population  of  7,391 ,500.  'I'he  boundary 
with  .lehol  in  Hie  west,  is  formed  by  the  Sung-ling  Mountains.  Other  important  mountains 
include  the  Chieri  Shan  in  the  east  central  an-a  and  the  lla-ta  Mountains  in  the  northeast, 
'i'he  chief  river  is  the  Liao,  with  headwaters  in  Jelioi  and  Inner  Mongolia,  which  crosses  tiie. 
proviiiee  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung  at  Ying-k’oii.  The  rest  of  the  topography 
is  largely  a plains  area,  part  of  the  fertile  tsonth  Manehuriaii  Plain.  The  elimate  is  conti- 
nental with  iiot  siinimers,  and  cnld  winters,  particularly  in  the  iinrtlierii  area.  Precipitation, 
which  is  ahimdaiit,  i.s  eonceiitrated  in  .hiiie,  .July,  and  .August,  d'lie  Liao  River  is  frozen 
over  from  November  t(»  February. 
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The  leading  agricultural  product  is  kaoliang,  which  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  lower 
Liao  ^'alley.  Other  important  produets  arc  soylreans,  millet,  riee,  eorn,  peanuts,  and  cotton. 
Hemp  and  corn  are  also  pr()duced  in  the  Ha-ta  Highlands.  Fishing,  also  an  important 
indnstiy,  is  carried  on  from  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung  and  the  Po  Hai  out  into  lire  Yellow  Sea. 
There  are  almost  no  an^as  of  mineral  or  industrial  importance  in  Liaosi.  Its  economic  founda- 
tion is  agricultural,  and  complements  that  of  the  adjacent  industrial  province  of  Liaotung. 

The  pro\-incc  has  .several  rail  lines,  mostly  in  the  central  and  sonthern  areas.  Part  of 
the  Ch'ang-ch’un-Dairen  line  from  Kirin  Province  runs  through  Liaoning  to  Mukden. 
It  forms  a junetion  at  Ssu-p’ing  with  the  Ssu-p’ing-T’ao-naii  and  Ssu-p’ing-Mei-ho-k’ou 
lines.  The  latter  runs  eastward  and  joins  the  Yungki  fKirinf-Mukden  line  in  Liaotung 
Province.  The  S.su-p’ing-d'’ao-nan  road  runs  west  to  Liao-yiian  on  the  bord(!r,  then  north- 
ward to  T’ar.-nan  in  Heilungkiang  Province.  The  T’ung-liao-Ta-hu-shan  runs  from  Inner 
Mongolia  in  the  west  and  joins  the  Pcking-Mnkvlen  line  at  d'a-hn-shan.  The  Peking- 
Mukden  line  runs  along  the  Po  Hai  to  Tient.‘dn  and  Peking.  There  are  other  .short  lines  in 
the  west  connecting  these  railroads  to  Jcliol  I’rovincc  with  junction.s  at  Hsirt-min,  Chinhsicn 
(('hinchow),  Ilsin-li-fun.  and  1-h.sicn.  The  most  important  highways  are  found  around 
Mukden  and  in  the  .south;  they  lead  to  .h.-liol  and  .southern  Liaotung.  'I’he  Liao  River  is 
navigable  by  boat  up  to  T’ieh-ling;  small  steamers  may  proceed  only  up  to  the  junction 
with  the  Taitzu  River. 

'I'hc  new  provinciid  capital,  Chinhsicn  (Chinchow)  (41°  7'  X and  121°  7'  E),  north  of 
Ilu-lu-tao,  is  an  importtmt  communications  center.  Mukd(;ii  or  Shen-yang  (41°  IS'  X and 
1 13°  2fj'  E),  is  a Special  Municipality.  Formerly  the  provincial  capitai  of  1 iaoning  Province, 
it  has  a population  of  1,021,100.  It  is  the  military,  economic,  and  cultural  center  of  South 
Manchuria,  and  contains  most  of  its  machine!,  ch(!mical,  st(!c.l,  munitions,  and  cement  fac- 
tories as  well  as  its  vcgctahlt!  oil  and  flour  mills.  Liao-ytian  (123°  30'  E and  43°  30'  N),  the 
former  provincial  capital  of  Liaopei  Province,  is  now  on  the  w(!stcrn  border.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant trading  and  rail  center  for  Inner  Mongolia  and  Heilungkiang.  'The  chief  items  of  trade 
are  horses,  fur.  and  wool.  The  nearest  port  to  the  provincial  caiiital  is  Hu-lu-tao  (40°  45'  X 
and  121"  0'  K),  on  a small  peninsula  jutting  into  Liaotung  (,!ulf.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
harbors  in  this  area  and  has  been  used  as  an  onth't  for  coal  and  petroleum  from  Liaotung 
Province.  minor  port  on  the  Po  Hai  just  acros.s  the  Hopeh  border  is  binyu  or  Shanhaik- 
wa!i  (40°  0'  X and  ! 1!)°  4 f'  IT'.  I.-ike  Hu-!u-t.v>.  it  is  on  llie  Pcking-Miikdon  railroad,  which 
runs  along  the  Po  Hai  tu  '!'i(*nisin.  Ssii-p’ing  or  Szepingkai  (43°  11'  X and  124°  22'  E)  is 
an  iinpori'uit  rail  junction  in  the  north. 

For  historical  and  sociological  information  on  thi.s  province  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Maricliuria.” 


Liaotunci 

'I'liis  is  the  leading  industrial  pni\iiMc  in  the  Xortlu'a.sl  .\dministrative  Region.  Bor- 
den (1  by  Korea,  Kirin,  LituM.  the  Liaotung  Gulf,  and  th(>  5'ellow  Sea,  it  has  an  unai  of 
39,800  s(|uare  niile.s  and  a ixipulatioii  of  8,587,700,  '1  he  territory  now  includes  areas  form- 
erly in  .Antnng,  l,iao])i-h.  ami  I, iaoning  pro\'lnecs  as  defined  l)y  the  X:itionali.st  Ctovernment. 
1 ii(!  ,8ouih  ?»ianrliun;iii  Plain  i-xt-riiil.-,  iiitu  ilii-  iioi th i\'(!st *:rii  scetion  uf  (his  province,  the 
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with  the  Yaha  Riv'T  form  .a  natural  boundary  with  Korea.  The  Chien-shan  Range  in  the 
west  turns  .southw  aid  below  l.iao-yang  .and  runs  down  the  Liaotung  Ponin.sula.  d'he  lla-ta 
Mountains  extend  into  the  nortliwest  from  Liaosi  Province.  'I'he  Yalii  in  the  east,  the 
lea;ling  river  in  the  i)ro\  im-c,  Hows  into  the  V'ellow  Sea.  la  the  m/rthcast  is  the  Tuinen 
Ri\’er,  with  headwaters  in  tlie  ( 'h’ang-pai  Rtinge  'I'he  northern  section  is  drained  by  several 
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small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Sungari  Reservoir  in  Kirin  Rre.'.  inrc.  The  climate  is  (conti- 
nental, with  a mean  temperature  of  about  42°F  in  the  area ae(',ou uteri  for  by  the  Ch’ang-pai 
Mountains.  Prc'cipitation  is  greatrist  in  the  ruust,  with  over  38  inches  annually  at  Antung. 
The  Yalu  is  frozen  from  November  tlirouf:,h  Felj,  uai\y. 

The  chief  agricultural  produets  are  soybeans  from  the  northwest,  paddy  rice  and 
tobacco  from  the  southeast,  and  kaoliang  from  the  T’ung-luia  area  in  the  ea.st.  The  Yalu 
River  basin  contains  large  forested  an;as.  Fishing  is  eondneted  in  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung 
and  the  Po  Hai  and  out  into  the  Yellow  8ea.  Mineral  re.sourc('s  are  inferior  in  (quality  to 
those  of  China  jjroper,  bnt  Japanese  organization  and  industrialization  have  made  the 
province  the  leading  producer  of  iron  ore  and  ()etrolenm  in  China.  Its  (coai  produetion, 
centered  at  Fushiin  and  Penki  near  Mukden,  is  a close  second  to  that  of  Ilopeh  Province. 
Fushim  is  also  ihe  leading  area  for  neiroieiirn  production.  Chi-an  and  T’urighua  arc  other 
important  arca.s,  in  part  because  of  thc'ir  cord  n'seivcs.  Iron  on;  is  locati'd  in  the  Chi-an, 
Lin-chiang,  and  Ta-li-tzu-kon  areas;  steel  prirduetion  at.  Anslian.  Substantial  deposits  of 
copper,  lead,  alum,  and  gold  an'  also  reporli'd.  A large  indn.strial  complex  is  located  in  the 
central  area  of  the  provincr  extending  from  Fushnn  and  P(;nki  to  1/iao-yang,  An.shan,  and 
Mukden.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  advaiicc'd  indn.strial  area  in  C'hina.  Its  capacity  was 
destroyed  with  the  Hns.sian  looting  of  Manchuria  after  World  War  1.  The  extent  to  which 
it  ha.'<  been  reconstructed  under  the  Communist  regimi'  is  unknown.  8alt  production  is 
found  on  the  l.iao-tung  Peniiisnhi.  (Ilydroeh'ctrie  powc'r  is  .supplied  by  the  Sui-fen  Dam 
and  i.iher  plants  on  the  Yalu  River  and  a large  r(;.servoir  on  tin;  upper  Sungiiri.)  Marble 
and  kaolin  clay  arc  found  at  Hai-ch’eng. 

Liaotung  also  contains  .se\-eral  exc('llent  rtiil  lines.  'I'he.  Kirin-Mukden  crosses  the 
northwest  area  to  ?dukden,  wherir  it  links  with  several  important  lines  including  the  Mnk- 
den-Diiiren,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  western  bordt'i-  and  down  into  Liaotung  Peninsula 
The  Kirin-Mukden  line  is  connected  to  the  Ch’ang-cli’un-Mukden  railway  in  Liaosi  Prov- 
ince by  the  Ssu-p’ing-Hian-M<'i- ho-k’on  line,  which  continues  southeast  to  T’unghna  and 
Chi-an  on  the  Korean  border.  'I’liis  line  is  paralh'hKl  in  the  south  by  the  .Miikden-Antung 
line,  which  also  runs  to  the  Korean  border.  Hoth  lin-vi  are  connected  to  the  Korean  railroad 
system  at  the  horder.  Except  for  the  extreme  northeast,  thcr('  is  a fairly  large  highway 
nctsvork  extending  to  Kirin  and  Liaosi  provin(H>s.  The  Yalu  River  is  navigable  for  about 
GOO  kilometers  but  the  upper  reaches  arc  accessible  only  to  rafts. 

The  provincial  capital  is  Antung  (40°  9'  N and  124°  23'  K),  located  \ve„st  of  the  Yalu 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  this  province.  It  has  a population  of  315,200,  and  is  an 
important  military,  industrial,  and  commercial  eentc.''.  It  has,  however,  only  light  indus- 
tries, of  which  the  chemical  industry  is  particularly  importaut.  The  city  i.s  served  by  Ta- 
tung-kou  Harbor  {3i>°  o2'  N and  124°  10'  E),  about  19  miles  southwest  from  .Aiitung. 
Port  .\rthur  (38°  18'  X and  121°  It)'  El  i.s  a ir.ilitary  port  of  great  significance  at  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  .uiotuiig  Peninsula,  giving  it  \irtual  eonima;id  of  the  Po  llai.  'I'ln*  port  has 
often  changed  hanci.s;  in  1905  from  Rii.s.sian  ownership  to  .Iapfuie.se  a!id  in  l!)45  from  Japan 
t‘)  Russia  eonlrol.  It  i.s  still  garrisoned  bv  Riissifui  faro’s,  althougb  it  is  part  of  the  Port 
Arthur-Dairen  Special  .Munieipidily.  Dairen  (38°  .5()'  N and  121°  39'  E)  with  a poiHilatioii 
of  543,700,  is  the  largest  port  in  North  China,  and  is  second  onlv  to  Shanghai  in  volume  of 
trade.  It  is  located  in  a b-ay  north  of  Port  .Vrtliur  and.  like  the  latter,  is  now  under  Russian 
control.  Anshan  (41°  1'  .X  and  122°  57'  F.)  is  another  Special  .Mnnif;ipality  located  south 
of  Liao-yang  (population;  213,900).  Because  of  its  large  d('i)()sits  of  iron  and  coal,  it  is  the 
leading  eenter  of  iron  irrodiietion  of  all  China.  The  .secoed-iaakiiig  iron-producing  center  i.s 
the  railroad  town  of  Peiil.i  (11°  20'  X and  123°  43’  E),  southca.st  of  Mukden;  it  also  is  a 
speciid  municipality.  Coal  production  is  centered  at  Fushnn  (41°  53'  X itiul  123°  51'  E), 
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a Special  Miiiiicipalify  northeast  of  Mukden  (population:  270,000).  South  of  Mukden  on 
the  South  Manchurian  railway  is  the  railroad,  industrial,  and  agricultural  city  of  Liao-yang 
(38°  48'  N and  121°  16'  E),  dealing  mainly  in  iron,  coal,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
Farther  south,  at  the  delta  of  the  Liao  River  west  of  Liaotung  Penin.sula,  about  12  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  the  port  of  Ying-k’ou  or  Newchwang  (40°  40'  N and  122°  13'  E),  with  a 
population  of  154,700.  It  has  declined  in  importance  since  the  constrtietion  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railroad.  T’linghua  (41°  43'  N and  125°  57'  E)  in  the  east  is  .in  important 
indu.strial  and  communication  center  linking  the  province  ta  North  Korea. 

The  extreme  importance  of  Liaotung  Province  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  thir- 
teen Special  Municipalities  of  China,  governed  directly  by  the  national  government,  four 
are  found  in  this  province. 

For  historical  and  sociological  information  on  this  province  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 

Ningsia 

Ning.sia,  in  the  Northwest  Admini-strative  Region,  is  bordered  by  Suiyuan,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Kansu,  and  Hhensi.  It  has  a population  of  737,500  and  an  area  of  1)0,060  sejuare 
miles.  The  province  is  geographically  a part  of  the  Mongolian  Plateau,  which  has  vast 
desert  areas.  Its  largest  mountains  belong  to  the  Ho-lan  or  Ala  Shan  Range.  Its  largest 
river,  the  Hwang  (Yellow)  in  the  southeast,  forms  part  of  the  jtrovineial  border  with  Suiyuan. 
There  are  several  lakes  in  the  province,  th<-  largest  being  Ka-sliun-no-c-ih  In  the  norlh.  Many 
irrigation  canals  have  been  cut  along  the  Hwang  River  between  P’ing-lo  and  Chung-wei. 
The  climate  is  continental,  with  hot  summers  and  bitter  winters  aggravated  by  the  Siberian 
winds.  Precipitation  is  generally  limited  to  the  southeast,  with  the  maximum  in  August 
and  September. 

.\grieulture  is  confined  to  the  .southeast,  along  the  Hwang  Hivc'r  and  the.  many  eanaks. 
Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  kaoliang  are  the  chief  crops  of  this  anci.  .\  lucrative  trade  in  furs 
and  hides  thrive,s  in  the  pa.stoial  areas  of  tlie  west  \sid(‘  from  an  aburulant  .s.alt  .supply  and 
small  coal  deposits,  there,  are  no  rninera!  n'soiirces.  Indii.st ri<‘.s  are  limiti'd  to  handicrafts 
such  as  caipet-m.aking.  'I'here  an'  no  railroads,  although  it  has  been  i)lanin>d  for  some  time 
to  extend  into  Ningsia  the  line,  now  terminating  at  Pao-tbn  in  Suiyuan  Province.  Roads, 
totalling  2,500  kilometers  an'  com'entrated  in  the  northwest  and  southeast.  The,  lone 
highway  which  t raveix's  the  iiroviiKe  in  the  north  is  the  Sni,yuan-Sinkiang  road.  Old  trade 
routes  also  connect  Ningsia  with  outer  Mongolia  and  the  other  provinces. 

The  prui  iiu'ial  ca|)ilal  of  Ningsia  f38°28'N  and  11)6°  19'  K)  or  Yinchnan  is  a center  for 
communications  and  commerce  (hides,  slieep.  camel  wool,  and  medicinal  herbs).  It  is 
located  we.st  of  the  Hwang  River  and  has  a population  of  38,600.  ('-hung-wei  (37°  30'  N 
and  10.5°  9'  E)  is  in  the  south,  I'u  the  Hwang  Ri\cr,  and  i.s  an  agricultural  center  for  rice, 
wheat,  other  c'creals,  wool,  .and  hiiles.  Some  coal  is  produced  here,  'r/.u-hu  (38°  54'  N and 
10.5°  25'  E)  i.s  a Mongolian  trading  town  northwest  of  Ningsia,  on  the  old  trade  routes  to 
Mongolia.  Another  leading  agricultnnil  and  trading  center  along  the  Hwang  River  is 
T”nig-lo  (38°  .53'  N and  106°  37'  E). 

,\s  is  to  he  ('xpiK  tcd  from  its  geographical  location,  (,'hinese  .and  Mohammedans  live 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  part.s  of  the  provime,  whil(>  Mongo!;-'  lead  a nomatlii'  life  in  the 
noi  l hwesiern  part.  Tlic  agrarian  .section  of  Ningsi  uses  the  wafer  of  the  Hwang  River, 
which  is  h'd  into  canals  Ihjit  n'semhlc  .sniidi  rivers.  Large  areas  have  been  transformed  from 
semi-desert  to  green  oa.sc.s.  'fhe  caiKils  aroniul  Ningsia  .ire  two  thousand  ytsars  old,  and 
re]3r('sent  engineering  feal.s  of  considerable  .skill.  Hence  this  part  of  Ningsia  has  In'  en  calh'd 
the  Chi.ing-nan  of  the  Nortliwe.si . 
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As  in  other  Iiii!(!r  Mongolia  provinces,  the  Mongols  live  in  tents  called  yurts,  naade  of  a 
collapsible  framework  of  willow  sticks  covered  with  layers  of  thick  felts.  Strictly  dependent 
for  their  living  on  the  maintenance  of  livestock,  thej'  are  perpetually  on  the  move  to  look 
for  good  grass  lands.  The  Mongols  arc  organized  according  to  banners,  of  which  there  are 
only  three  in  Xingsia.  What  ha.s  happened  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  that  the  land  hunger  of 
the  Chinese  has  led  to  intensive  colonization  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  provinces,  and  driven 
the  Mongols  farther  and  farther  north.  The  result  is  increasingly  intt-nse  animosity  between 
the  Chinese  and  Mongols,  as  the  latter  see  good  grass  lands  converted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  redly  not  suited.  Drugged  as  they  are  by  Lamaism  and  unable 
to  advance  beyond  the  nomadic  mode  of  life,  the  Mongols  have  lost  much  of  their  virility 
which,  under  great  leaders  like.  Genghis  Khan  and  Kuhlai  Khan,  made  them  the  ycr-fitest 
conquerors  in  history.  Lik<'  the  Tihetan.s,  the  Mongols  regularly  send  their  male  children 
to  lamaseries,  live  on  dairy  food.s  and  buttered  tea,  and  arc  dirty  beyond  words.  They  are 
still  good  horsemen  and  capable  of  sudden  bursts  of  fierce  energy.  As  a rule  their  life  is 
marked  by  great  inertia. 

The  position  of  leadership  at  Xingsia  is  held  by  the  energetic  Mo.sleins.  From  1033 
to  1049  Ma  Kung-kuci  was  governor  ot  the  province,  though  the  region  oast  of  the  Hwang 
River  ha.d  been  in  Communist  hands  since  the  Sino-.lapane.sc'  War. 

For  further  historical  and  sociological  iiiforniatiori  on  this  province  see  the  section  ot 
this  chapter  entitled  “Mongolia.” 


Shansi 

Shan.si,  in  the  Xorth  Cdiiiia  Administrative  Region,  is  bordered  by  the  proviiioes  of 
Hopeh,  Siiiyuan,  Shensi,  and  llonati.  Ifs  icrritory  totals  fiO,  100  .sijimre  miles.  Shansi  i.s  a 
moiiiitainous  province’  witti  six  major  ranges;  tlu'  Wii-t’ai,  Hnig  Slian,  'fai-liang.  'fai-yiieh, 
Lu-liang.  and  Yuiig-chiirig.  Wii-t’ai  is  a sacred  Ihiddliist  monniniii.  I.evel  land  i.s  foinul 
in  Central  Shansi  and  continues  soiitli-westward  along  the  Ken  Valley.  I’lie  entire'  preiviuce’ 
is  loesslanel,  and  mark.s  the  major  area  of  soil  elifferene'e  in  North  China.  'I'he  leaeling  rive^r.s 
are  the  Hwang,  Fen,  Hsin,  and  Hute)  rivers.  The-  Hwang  is  the'  bmindar}-  with  Shensi 
Province  in  the  west.  'Plie  climate  is  e'emtine'iital,  but  with  le;s»  than  usual  .summe'r  heat 
due  to  the  altitude. 

The  province  is  in  the  winte'r-wheat-millet  area,  but  production  eif  the'se  crops  is 
limited  tei  the  Fen  Ri\er  valleiy  and  other  basins.  .An  abundant  fruit  supply  furnishes  good 
liquor  and  wine,  'fhere  are  large  fore.sted  areas  in  the  neirtli.  Shansi  has  the  large'-st  coal 
deposits  in  all  China,  but  ranks  only  fifth  in  prodiictiein.  I’ao-ch’iii.  Chin-e’h’eng,  P’ing- 
ting,  and  the  central  Fen  River  valley,  with  well-developed  large-scale  mining,  lead  in 
production  in  the  province,  'fhere  are  also  good  quantities  of  iron  ore,  salt,  and  sulphur 
depo.sits,  with  a fair  amount  of  actual  production.  Yangku  ('faiyuaii)  and  Yu-lz’u  are 
cciitrr.s  iui  the  culioii  and  ciiemicai  iiKiusuies,  Tin'  longest  rail  line  runs  through  central 
Shansi  from  Waiichiiaii  (Kalgaii)  in  Hopeh  Province,  and  join.s  the  Puiig-hai  in  the  extreme 
southwest  eorncr  of  the  provinc''.  It  is  joined  h}-  the  Yangku-Cheng-ting  litu',  which  runs 
eastward  into  Hopeh  Province.  'Phe  major  line  is  al.so  connected  to  the  southeast  by  a line 
extending  southeast  to  Ch’ang-chih.  A well  distributed  road  network  of  3,200  kilometers 
covers  the  province. 

riu'  provinci.al  capital  i.s  Yangku  <ir 'Paiyiuin  i37°  f)2  X and  112°  33'  K),  an  important 
center  for  communications  and  comiiiciate  (wheat  and  beaiis).  It  has  a population  of 
251 ,000  and  coni  aims  some  textile  and  chemical  industries.  Lin-fen  (30°  5'  A and  11  1°  31'  E) 
was  an  ancient  cultural  ctmter  in  the  south,  hut  is  now  important  as  a rail  and  marketing 
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center  for  that  area.  P’ing-tiiig  (37°  48'  N and  113°  37'  E)  is  a coal-produeing  and  com- 
munication center  for  the  east. 

The  Fen  River  valley  was  the  heart  of  Chinese  culture  in  the  time  of  China’s  first 
dynasty,  the  Hsia,  which  ruled  for  over  five  centuries  following  its  establishment  by  Yii 
in  2205  b.c.  Farming  Itas  gone  on  continuously  for  some  4,000  years  despite  the  fact  that 
the  loesslands  of  North  China  require  intensive  cultivation-  and,  without  proper  rainfall 
and  irrigation,  are  often  disappointing  in  yield. 

In  the  Ch’un-ch’iu  period,  Shansi  was  a domain  of  the  highly  powerful  and  cultured 
Chin  state.  Only  when  Chin  was  split  into  three  smaller  kingdoms  was  its  neighbor  Ch’in 
able  to  expand  and  conquer  the  other  contending  states.  During  the  North  and  South 
dynasties,  Shansi  was  overrun  l>y  the  To  Pas,  the  Mo  Juns,  and  other  tribesmen  from  the 
North,  who  became  acclimatized  to  Chinese  culture  and  became  zealous  Buddhist  converts 
by  the  fifth  century. 

Situated  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  orovime  are  the  cave-temples  at  Yiin  Kang. 
'I'here  the  To  Pa.s  chiseled  the  mile-long  face  of  a rock  cliff  into  thousands  of  Buddhist 
images,  svith  a honc-ycoinb  of  figure-filled  niches  and  grotto(!S  reaching  deep  into  the  sand- 
stone mountain,  'riiey  reprcseiit  the  first  and  perhaps  the  very  finest  temples  of  Buddhist 
rock  sculpture  in  China. 

Shansi  has  many  .sacred  Buddhist  mountains  like  \\’u-t’ai  S'tnin,  Ih’iig  Shan,  and  T’ai- 
hang  Shan,  lleng  Shan  is  traditionally  the  North  Peak  among  the  five  Sacred  Mountains. 

From  the  1911  Rc\olution  to  the  ( lomiiiunisi  takeover,  with  only  biief  intcu-vals, 
Shansi  had  only  oik’  governor,  Yen  llsi-shan  who.  tlimigh  an  old-fashioned  war  lord,  had 
the  interests  of  his  people  at  heart  (he  was  a native*  of  the  province).  He  instituted  his  own 
currency  and  li'utiatcd  many  reforms  of  a generallv  socialist  line,  with  the  result  that  for 
many  years  Shtinsi  was  consi(h>rcd  a mode!  province,  and  Chiang  was  inoi’c  than  willing 
to  let  Yen  run  things  as  he  sjiw  fit.  During  thi>  Sino-.h-qianese  War,  Yen  only  controlled 
a small  frortion  of  Shansi,  and  found  him.self  siirroiindi-d  hy  Communist,  .Japano.se,  and 
Kuoinintang  force's.  During  the  “war  of  liheratioii.’’  \’cn  I Isi-shan  p>it  up  ;i  heroic  defc'nso  at 
Yangku,  the  provincial  capital,  for  many  months,  in  sharp  contrast  with  tin-  way  in  which 
most  Kuornintaiig  forces  disintegrated  in  face*  of  tin-  Coinnuinist  onslaught.  Yen  llsi-shan 
is  riow  in  'i'aiwaii. 

Instead  of  sleeping  on  indi\  idnal  beds,  inosl  families  in  the  province'  .sloop  on  the*  k’ang, 
the  family  commumd  he-el,  hnilt  in  sue-li  a .\ay  that  the'  kile-he'ii  fire  is  diree-tly  iraiisrnitted 
there  to  preivide  winteT  heat.  .Merst  familie-s  on  the  lex'ss  highlands  live'  in  e-uves.  Tliese  !ire 
(|iiitc  co.sy,  hut  lae-k  gejod  lighting  and  other  mexlcrn  CiMiveaiienees.  .Most  Shansi  people 
who  make  a living  in  enhe'r  preeviue-os  are  engeigereJ  in  banking  and  merne'y-cxchangc.  Until 
recent  decades,  the  Chine.se'-style  small  hanks  in  many  tevwns  we're  exclusively  run  by  Shansi 
people.  'I'lie  most  prominent  citize'n  of  th<'  preivinere,  iio|e>d  fe)r  his  astutene.ss  in  money 
matters  is  H.  11.  Knng,  wiio  like  T.  V.  Soong  amasse'rl  a huge  pe'rsemal  fortune  during  his 
years  of  service  in  the  Neitionalist  Covernineiit . lie  is  partly  respeensihle  for  the  blackened 
reputation  eif  Chiang  Kai-she>k  ame)iig  f(.i|-»'igii  i>l)sci-\  ers. 

A vicious  custom  persists  in  Shansi.  'I'he  diet  e>f  Chine'se  is  defieient  in  caloiuni,  and 
tli'us  most  Chinese  woricr  do  not  ha,\T  sufficient  intake  of  ealc-iiim  during  pregnanC3'.  The 
enste)in  in  Shansi,  h.owever,  is  for  a inothe'r  to  eat  ne)thing  but  gruel,  completely  devoid  of 
ealeium,  during  the  first  me)nth  after  she  Ix'ar.s  licr  child.  The  necessity  of  producing  milk 
lor  the  baby  extracts  all  the  available  cah-inm  from  her  body,  which  is  good  for  the  child 
blit  often  results  in  the  mother’s  suffering  from  osteomyelitis,  which  softens  her  hones  to 
such  a flegrec'  that  the  pelvis  l)ecom('s  too  weak  to  support  ttie  weight  of  her  body.  Many 
Shansi  women  die  of  this  malady  each  yc:ir. 
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Shiuisi  has  produced  a c.'.imher  of  men  famous  in  Chinese  history:  the  founders  of  the 
T’ang  dynasty,  Li  Yiian,  and  his  more  brilliaid  son  Li  Shih-min;  the  Buddhist  pilgrim  Fa 
Ilsicn;  the  T’ang  poet  and  painter  Wang  Wei;  the  T’ang  general  llsiieh  Jen-Kuei  and  the 
iSung  General  Ti  Chung.  The  last  two  are  popular  military  heroes,  and  are  much  cele- 
brated in  fiction.  Besides  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  11.  H.  Kung,  both  from  Shansi,  the  Kuomin- 
tang  government  once  had  an  able  Sliansi  general,  Fu  Tso-\d,  who  later  joined  the  Com- 
munists. The  governor  of  Suiyuan,  'Lung  Ch’i-wu,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Po  1-po, 
are  Shansi's  contributions  to  the  Communist  hierarchy. 

Shantung 

'Lhis  coastal  province  in  the  East  China  Administrative  Region  is  on  a pen>n,sij!a 
bordered  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Po  Mai,  Honan,  Hopeh,  and  Iviangsu.  Its  area  is  o4,.')14 
square  miles,  population:  3‘J, H').a,5(XJ.  The  topograph}'  is  about  equally  compo.sed  of  low- 
land and  upland.  'I’he  rolling  hills  and  mountains  are  denuded  of  forest  and  are  seriously 
eroded.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  sacrcKl  'i’’ai  Shan  in  the  central  and  southern  area 
and  the  Lao  Shan  in  the  penin.sula.  'I’he  major  waterways  are  the  Hwang  aiid  Hsiao-ch’ing 
rivers  and  the  (fraud  Canal.  The  climate  is  continental  inland,  but  is  mitigated  along  the 
coastal  area  by  oceanic  ir.Hueiices.  Precipitation  is  greater  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Yellow  Plain,  particularly  in  the  southeast. 

Agriculture  is  found  in  the  river  valleys  and  lowland  basins.  'Lhe  chief  crops  are  wheat, 
kaoliang,  corn,  peatsuts,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  la.st  are  nationally  famous,  particularly  the 
dates,  peaches,  and  pears.  There  are  fair-sized  dejjosits  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt,  and  all  these 
are  produced  on  a considerable  scale.  Shantung  ranks  third  among  the  provinces  in  coal 
production,  and  'ts  coal  is  of  exceptionally  good  (piality.  Production  is  centered  at  Chung- 
h.sing  and  Luta.  Though  Shantung  is  one  of  the  leading  producers  of  salt  and  .sulphur,  iron 
production  there  is  only  moderate.  Bauxite  ore  is  found  in  the  province. 

Shantung  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial  areas  in  North  China,  with  fa<tori('s  at 
Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  Tsinan,  atid  Chou-I.s’un.  Tsingtao  is  the  major  industrial  center  of  the 
province,  and  has  locomotive  shops,  chemical  iilants,  iron  mills,  arsenals,  and  motor  a,ssem- 
hly  plants.  Textile  and  flour  mills  are  centered  in  Tsinan. 

'I'wo  railroads  cross  the  province.  The  longest  is  the  Tientsin-P’u-k’ou  along  the 
western  border,  svhich  is  joined  by  the  Chiao-chou  (Kiaochowf-Tsinan  system  at  Tsinan. 
The  Lung-hai  and  'rientsin-P’u-k’ou  railways  form  an  important  junction  at  llsu-ehou  in 
the  northwe.st,  corner  ot  Kiangsu  Province.  'Lhe  highway  .system  of  6,300  kilometers  is  well 
distributed.  Excessive  silting  limits  river  navigation  to  junks  and  small  motor  launches. 
Extensive  coa.stal  navigation  and  trade  is  centered  at  the  ports  of  Tsingtao  and  Chefoo. 

Tsinan  (36°  41'  X and  177°  0'  E)  is  an  economic,  military,  and  communication  center 
as  well  as  the  provincial  capital.  A large  arsenal,  flour  and  cotton  mills,  and  match  factories 
are  located  there.  It  has  a population  of  591, -oOO  people.  'La-ming  l^ake  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
well-known  tourist  attraction.  The  only  major  port  between  Shanghai  and  'L’ang-ku  is 
Tsingtao  (36°  4'  X and  120°  19'  E),  located  in  Chiao-chou  Bay,  one  of  China’s  Mnest  natural 
harbors.  There  are  actually  two  harbors,  both  well  protected  by  breakwaters,  with  a cargo 
handling  capacity  of  over  7,800,(KK)  tons  per  annum.  'r.singtao  is  also  a highly  indii.xi  nnli^eil 
city  and  linked  to  the  capital  by  the  Chiao-chou-Tsinan  railroad.  Wei-hai-wei  (37°  31'  X 
and  122°  8'  E),  a former  naval  base  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  w'as  leased 
to  Great  Britain  in  1808  and  returned  to  China  in  1930.  Its  actual  landing  facilities  are 
now  limited  to  small  craft.  Its  population  is  around  222,250.  A minor  marketing  port  west 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  facing  Port  Arthur  across  the  Chih-li  Straits,  is  the  important  naval  base  of 
Chefoo  (37°  32'  X and  121°  21'  E).  Chi-ning  (35°  27'  X and  1 16°  39'  E),  100  miles  south  of 
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Tsiruui  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  an  important  point  of  transshipment  l)Rt\v(?cn  the  Clrand 
Canal  and  the  Tientsiii-P’u-k’on  lino,  from  which  a branch  extends  to  Chi-nirig.  A town 
of  historical  significance  is  Ch’u-fou  (Kiifi;)  (35°  39'  N and  117°  3'  fO),  the  birthplace  and 
grave  of  the  sage  Confucius. 

Shantung  is  noted  fur  its  tall,  sturdy  men,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  lack  brilliance 
but  are  vigorous  and  hard-working.  This  is  a far  cry  from  the  times  (rf  Ch’un-ch’iu,  when 
Shantung  was  the  center  of  Chinese  culture  and  the  home  of  .such  philosophers  as  Con- 
fucius, Mencius,  and  Mo  'Pzu.  'Phe  little  state  of  Lu,  unmolested  by  big  rtates  in  its  practice 
of  Chou  culture,  in  a sense  conditioned  Confucius’  thought  and  laid  the  intellectual  founda- 
tions of  the  nation.  Ch’ii-fou,  Confucius’  burial  place,  situated  under  the  shadow  of  T’ai 
Sh.en,  is  still  a picturesque  tourist  stop. 

As  a coastal  province,  Sharitmig  wa.s  (rarly  earmarked  for  territorial  and  economic 
aggrc.'-'sion  by  foreign  |)Owers  In  1898  Chiao-chou  Bay  was  ceded  to  Germany,  which  tried 
to  take  all  Shantung  under  its  control.  During  the  World  War  1,  .lajjan  did  most  of  its 
fighting  against  Clerrnany  on  the  Shantung  IVnin.sula  with  a vow  to  obtaining  control  of 
'I'smgtao.  Japan  made  the  mo.st  of  the  crisis  occasioned  by  Yiian  Shih-k’ai’s  monarchal 
ambitions  by  forcing  upon  China  the  'Pwentj’-onc  Demands,  but  in  doing  so  aroused  national 
indignation  on  such  a sraic  as  to  cau.st:  lh<;  downfall  of  Yiian.  Wei-hai-  wei  was  for  many 
years  lea.«ed  to  Britain,  (^hefoo  was  early  (»))cned  as  a treaty  port.  'Psingtao  i.s  a noted 
Chinese  sea  resort,  and  I"''-  a clin-i.-iti'  fb:it  is  ooc.anic  and  lo\'cJy, 

Shantung  is  not  a poor  province.  It  ha.-?  gofxl  ."^oil  for  farming,  anil  is  especially  famous 
for  its  fruit,  (such  as  the  Chefoo  ;i[>[)le.s,  l.ai-yang  [lears,  and  'Pe-hsien  w.-itermclons).  How- 
ever, years  of  misrule  by  war  lords  like  Chang  Chung-chang  and  Man  I'U-chn  so  bled  it  tliat 
large  numbers  of  its  popiiiaiion  were  eoinpeiied  i)V  poveriy  io  seek  a iivi-lihoud  in  uthei 
provinces  as  coolies.  'Phe  cxoiliis  of  Shantung  peasants  was  what  made  possible  the  Chini'se 
colonizaticm  of  Manchuria,  es|)ecially  (iitring  the  yetiis  1923-1929. 

1'he  Shantung  people  speak  ;i  kind  of  .Mandarin  wliii-h  is  heavier  and  le.ss  melodious 
than  the  Peking  dijilcct ; hence  the  common  .stiving:  “Better  to  (|uarrel  with  a man  from 
Soochow  than  to  suffer  conver.satioii  with  a Shantungese.’’  As  in  all  provinces  in  North 
('hina,  the  staple  food  of  Sliantnng  consists  of  wheat,  millet,  and  k;ioliaiig.  Proteins  are 
derived  from  soybetins,  (leanuls,  and  svi'ct  jmlatoes,  plus  the  me-et  juid  egg.s  lhal  an-  (in. 
festive  fare  on  holid!t>'s.  'Phe  poorer  peasant  and  urban  popuhation  cannot  idTord  whole- 
wheat bread.  'Phey  usually  e;it  a coai.se-  breadsi.j"  of  millet,  kaoliang,  and  soybeans 

called  Wu  wii  'Poll,  which  is  fairly  noun.'^hing. 

Mi.ssionar\  activitie:?  got  olT  to  an  early  .start  in  Sliantnng.  Phe  Chceloo  Cnivorsity 
at  the  provineia!  capital  'I’sinan,  rounded  in  1 894,  was  the  first  .Vnierican  missionary  college 
in  C'hiiia. 


Besides  its  early  [rhilo.sophers.  Shantung  has  produced  einiiienl  men  in  many  fields: 
the  Han  scholar  Ku  Slieng;  Chu-ke.  Liang  and  Kwan  Yii,  two  prominent  figures  of  tiie  Plirce 
King.loin.s  period;  Huang  Ch'ao,  the  rehel  bandil;  '.he  ealligraplier  Wang  Ibsi-ciiih;  the 
Sung  p(>et  Ilsin  Ch’i-e.hi;  and  (Ji’i  Chi-kiiang,  the  -Ming  general  who  fought  against  the 
Japanese  iiiiui.es.  i.iaug  ^>iian  tm.  htd^-^^ut  a group  of  baridit-hcroi.o  of  tin-  Sung 
dynasty,  romanticized  in  the  great  novel  If  ater  Margin.  Semi-fictional  Shantung  charaelcra 
like  Lin  Chung,  Wu  Snug,  and  Sung  Chiang,  have  beeome  just  short  of  real  to  millions  of 
Chinese.  Because  of  the  failure  of  North  China  to  assume  national  leadership,  there  have 
been  no  eminent  men  from  Shantung  .serving  in  either  National  or  Commmiist  government. 
However,  Pu  S;?u-nien.  the  bate  prcsiduit  of  Taiwan  University  and  a weii-kriown  scholar 
and  educator,  wa,s  from  Shantung. 
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The  lineal  desceiiclant.i  of  (’onfiieius  have  been  aecorded  ofhcial  homage  since  the  Ilnii 
dynasty.  The  male  descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  77th  generation  now  holds  the  sinecure 
of  Othcer  of  Confueian  Rites  at  Taiwan. 


Shensi 

Shensi,  in  the  Northwest  Administrative  Region,  borders  npcai  the  provinces  of  Shan.si, 
Suiyuan,  Ningsia,  Kan.su,  Szeehwan,  Hupeh,  and  Honan.  It  has  a total  area  of  72, .500 
ind  !),r)-K),2(M)  population.  Much  of  the  province  is  a di.s.sected  plateau  t)uried 


square 


iri  loess,  particularly  in  the  north.  Tiie  North  Shensi  Plateau  is  mountainous,  in  the  central 
area  is  the  Kuang-chung  Plain.  Si'uth  Shensi  eontains  the  Han  and  Wei  ri'/er  basins,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ch’in  LingRange.  Tiie  two  major  mountain  .systems  are  the  Cli’in  Ling  and 
Ta-pa  Shan.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Hwang  and  Lo  in  the  north,  and  Wei  and  Han  in  the 
south.  Irrigation  canals  supplement  the  rivers.  The  province  marks  the  geographic  bound- 
ary between  the  loessland  and  the  South  China  region.  The  Ch’in  LingRange  divides  the 
province  into  two  hroful  climatic  areas  The  northern  area  has  a characteristic  emdincntal 
climate,  with  light  precipitation  and  cold  winters,  d he  southern  area  is  humid  with  abundant 
rainfall  and  some  fogginess  in  February  and  October. 

The  crops  reveal  the  geographic  dilTerenees  between  north  and  south.  'I'lic  north 
produces  wheat,  Ix'an.s,  kaoliang,  and  corn;  the  south  produces  rice,  mulbony,  aiul  other 
cereals,  'riiore  is  largo-.scale  cotton  production  in  the  Wei  River  valley  in  the  south.  I^argc 
forested  areas  arc  found  in  the  inountaiiious  areiis.  .'^hensi  is  exeejitionally  rich,  in  coal 
reserves,  rankiiig  next  to  Shansi,  but  no  great  amount  is  produced  as  yet.  Petroleum 
deposits  are  located  at  Y<>n-eh’niig  hut  jiroductioii  is  still  on  a small  scale.  'I'he  province 
also  produce.s  a I'crtain  amount  of  iron,  which  notably  iiicrea.ses  the  over-all  industrial 
potential.  Most  of  the  cotton  and  chemical  factories  are  localt'd  at  Sian,  Pao-chi,  and  Nati- 
cheng.  'rung  tiil  and  handicraft  goods  .su<  h as  nigs,  hides,  aiirl  tinware  are  also  produced  in 
good  (luantity  The  only  rail  corumiiiiicatioii  is  ihe  Lung-hai  line  which  tia\crse.s  the 
province  along  the  course  of  (he  Wei  River,  and  has  some  short  extmisions  to  the  north 
(more  extensions  are  being  plaiiiiedi.  There  are  over  4,000  kilometer.s  of  roads  radiating 
from  the  central  area  along  the  Lung-hai  line,  one  of  them  being  a m.ajor  highway  con- 
necting ♦he  province  with  Szechwan,  Kansu,  and  Sinkinng.  River  navigation  is  generally 
limited  to  junk  tiansiiortation.  Sian  and  Nan-cheiig  are  important  air  terminals  on  the 
coast-to-iiorthwost  air  route. 

Sian  (.34°  10'  N and  108°  34'  K)  is  the  piuviiieiai  capital  and  a Special  .Miinieipality. 
It  is  an  important  communications  center  on  the  Lung-hai  line  and  ha.s  some  cotton  and 
chemical  factories.  The  city  is  of  great  historical  intere.st,  having  boon  the  political  and 
cultural  center  of  ('liina  during  the  ('lion,  (^hin,  Sui,  and  T’aiig  dynasties.  The  leading  city 
in  the  north  is  Yenaii  (Fu-shih)  {30°  30'  \ and  100°  27'  K),  coiiimunications  center  in  the 
heart  of  the  loess  area  wliieh  for  over  a decade,  was  tlie  headijuarters  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
the  Coinmuniat  Party.  Another  city  on  the  northorn  border  is  Yu-liii  (38°  17'  .N  and  109“ 
45'  E),  an  important  mihtary  center  and  focus  of  trade  with  the  Mongolians.  Naii-eheng 
(33°  5'  -N  iiiiu  107''  4'  E)  is  a commercial  city  in  the  Han  River  vaiiey;  from  it  good.s  are 
shipped  to  Hankow  via  the  Flan  River.  Some  eotton  and  chemical  factories  are  aiso  located 
there.  Of  minor  hi.st.orical  interest  is  the  town  of  Huang-iing  (35°  37'  N and  109°  40'  E), 
in  the  central  part  of  the  province  on  the  Hsieii-yang-Yu-lin  higlnvay,  where  the  tomb  of 
Huang-Ti,  the  first  emperor  of  China,  is  located.  Liii-t’ung  (34°  21'  N and  109“  8'  E)  is 
another  historic  city,  located  east  of  Sian;  it  contains  the  Hun  ('hing  Kung  Palace  remains 
of  the  T’ang  dynasty. 
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Shensi  is  the  very  heart  of  arieicnt  China.  The  Chou  peoi>le  originated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wei  River,  and  the  eaf)ital  of  the  Western  Chou  was  situated  somewhere  near  present- 
day  Sian.  When  the  f^astern  (aioii  moved  its  eapital  to  Lo-yang,  part  of  Shensi  was  gradu- 
ally taken  over  hy  a noinadie  tribe  from  the  west,  the  (di’iii.  When  the  C'h’in  unificai  China, 
its  eapital  was  near  Sian  in  a eity  called  Hsien-yang.  1'he  llan  dynasty  and  the  T’ang 
dynasty  both  had  their  eapital  at  Sian  (Chang-an),  which,  togetlu-r  with  the  (fonntry  sur- 
rounding it,  is  a happy  hunting-ground  for  archaeologists.  T’ung-kuan  i.s  the  fortress  city 
which  for  centuries  guarded  ancient  China  on  the  East. 

With  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  other  budding  materials,  rno.'-’t  (■hinese  in  northern 
Shensi  and  the  loess  highlands  live  in  cave  dwelling.s.  (The  loe.ss  is  soft  and  easily  cut,  so 
that  excavating  it  is  easy.)  'I'he  caves  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Doors  and 
winrlow’s  are  fitted  to  the  entrance,  and  .some  have  passages  within  that  load  to  adjoining 
rooms.  In  some  places,  ehimriey.s  biivc  Kr-en  cut  from  the  caves  to  the  fields,  so  that  one 
sees  the  curious  phenomenon  of  smoke  rising  in  the  middle  of  a field  of  grain.  Even  the 
homes  the  important  (Jominiinist  learlers  occupied  at  Fu-shih  were  scooped  out  of  the 
locsslamls. 

The  loess  highland  is  known  for  its  earthquakes,  among  others  far  the  gicate.st  natural 
catastrophe  ever  reeortled  in  all  human  history,  imniely  the  severe  bo.'jb  earthquake  in  the 
t alloy  of  the  Wei  Itiver  near  Sian.  Eight-hundred-ihousand  people  in  Slien.si,  Shansi,  and 
Honan  aie  .said  to  have  lost  tlieir  lives  in  it. 

Shensi’s  best-known  folk  dance  is  the  Yany-ko,  which  the  Communisis  ha^'e  heljied  to 
inal.e  popular. 


After  the  Chinese  inovisi  their  cultural  and  tiolilicnl  cenler.s  furllii'r  cast,  Shensi  was 
an  unlikely  servici'  for  men  of  talcnr.  Ibu  its  extant  sculpture  testifies  to  the  high  quality 
of  its  ancient  culture,  l.iiiig-ineii,  near  the  border  of  Shensi  and  Shansi,  is  rich  in  Ihiddliist 
rock  sculpture,  eciual  in  beauty  to  the  cave-teiniiles  at  Yim  Jxang. 

If  it  bail  only  its  agiictiltiir<>  to  deiieiid  on,  ."sliensi  could  iie\cr  regain  its  former  glory. 
Hut  with  its  oil  and  its  coal  depo.sits.  interior  only  to  t bo.se  in  Shansi,  t here  is  .some  hojie  that 
Shensi  will  one  day  become  an  industrial  center,  h'or  the  most  part,  the  population  is 
( hinese,  w ith  an  iiitermixt  mx  of  .Maiicliii  and  Moslem  si't  thus.  I n I SOI  a big  Mohammedan 
rebellion  broke  on'  in  the  province,  and  was  not  completely  suppressed  until  1S78.  Both 
Kansu  and  ,‘shen.si  w(>re  fearfully  decastal<-u,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  e-stiinatod  to  exceed 
ten  million  people. 

Shensi  was  ihe  hoini'  of  the  Ch’iii  l(‘aders,  notably  Shili  Hiiang-t>,  the  lir.st  Ch’in 
Emperor.  In  the  llaii  dynasty  it  was  Hie  Inmie  of  Cliiiia'.s  two  pre-eminent  historians, 
•Ssi’i-ina  (di’ieii,  author  of  llislorira!  Hrrords.  and  Ihui  Kii,  compiler  of  the  History  of  the 
Former  llan  Dynasty.  Pan  came  from  one  of  China’s  most  remarkahio  families  His 
tirother  was  the  faiiiuiis  Pan  Ch  ao  who  pushed  the  h.arharie  tribes  back  on  C’hina’s  Western 
front.  His  sisti'r  Pan  Cluiu,  lier.sclf  a talented  woman  of  letter.s,  eompicted  the  Han  History 
111)011  the  death  of  her  brother.  I’mii'r  th<>  'P  aiig  dynasty  Slieii.si  eonid  point  to  the  poet 
Po  ( hii-i,  the  general  Kilo  ’I'xii-i  Hie  iinelled  the  .Vn  l.u-.s)ian  Pvi  lx  lliwii),  and  the  ealligra|)her 
Yen  Clif'ii-ch’iiig.  .\l  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Shensi  produced  two  nolorion.s  baiidit- 
••et'cls,  I i Tsc-c>>eng  and  t'hfing  Hsien-ehung.  A native  of  Shensi,  Kao  Kaiig,  is  Vire- 
I'reiiiier  of  the  Peking  government  and  the  number-one  man  of  Communist  Manchuria. 


Sikang 

Sikang  Province  is  in  th“  Soutlswxxst  Administrative  Region,  and  is  bordered  by  Szeeli- 
wan,  'I'singliai,  'I’ihet,  India,  Yimnaii,  and  Kweichow.  It  has  an  area  of  171, 300  sevuare  miles 
and  a population  of  i ,(ir).5,200. 
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This  pvoviiion  is  a mountainous  offshoot  of  tfip  Tibetan  Piateaii.  'I'he  extensions  of  the 
K’liii-lun  and  Himalaya  systems  form  five  major  ranj^es  in  the  proviiiee:  the,  Himalayas, 
Lu-shan,  Ninfr-rhinK  Shan.  Slia-lu-li  Shan,  and  Ta-hsii(;h  Shan.  Numerous  rivers  arc  fonr.d 
between  the, sc  ranges,  most  of  which  flov,  suutliwaid,  including  the  Vaiigtze,  Mekong,  and 
Salween.  I'he  Brahmaputra  enters  and  leaven  in  the  southwest.  Temperatures  arc  ex- 
tremely low  in  the  snow-eovered  mountains,  but  climatic  conditions  in  the  western  and 
southeastern  .sections  are  le.ss  severe,  with  greater  seasonal  variations  and  precipitation  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Less  than  a third  of  the  land  i.s  under  cultivation  and  agricultural  possibilitie.s  are 
limited,  d'here  is  large-scale  rice  and  wheat  cultivation  in  the  \ aan  <‘ind  Ilsi-ch’ang  area.«, 
the  first  of  which  also  produces  lea.  d'here  are  large  forest  areas,  ami  animal  products  are 
in  plentiful  su[)plj’.  'I'he  mineral  resources  have  not  beni  fully  surveyed,  but  small  deposits 
of  gold,  coal,  petrohnim,  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.  Production  of  the  mineral  products 
mentioned  is  limited,  but  iron  is  produced  in  fairly  large  Cjuantities.  (fold  is  workcid  in  the 
upper  Yangtze. 

'Fhere  are  no  railroads  in  Sikang,  although  a Szechwan-Tibet  line  tias  been  under  con- 
sideraiion  for  a long  time.  The  road  network  totals  only  some  1,(100  kilometers,  the  most 
important  single  highwaj’  being  the  (’Ii’eng-tu-K’ang-ting  ('l'atsienlu)-]Isi-Ch’ang.  For 
communication  with  'Libel  and  Yiuiuan  (he  old  trade  routes  are  still  important.  Most  of  the 
rivers  are  not  navigable  exi  c|)t  for  a .small  part  of  the  Itrahmaput  la  Rivcir. 

1'ho  new  provincial  capital  is  Yaan  (T'achowi  (.30'’  0'  N and  103“  2'  F)  in  the  east  near 
the  Szecliwan  border.  It  is  a highway  town  dealing  mainly  in  tea  and  .salt.  'I’he  former 
provincial  capital  of  K’ang-ting  (30°  3'  N and  102°  2'  H),  w ith  somewhat  inoic'  than  18,000 
inhabitants,  is  a commercial  (own  (herbs,  nides,  wool,  musk,  tea,  and  coMon  gtioils).  'I’he 
center  of  agriculture  and  sericulture  is  al  llsi-eh’ang  (27°  53'  N and  102°  IS'  K)  a highway 
town  in  the  southeast  Pa-an  (30°  i'  N and  98°  5!1'  E)  is  a eciiter  for  small  .scale  grazing  and 
farming.  Kan-tzu  (31°  38'  N and  99°  59'  E)  is  a commercial  town  in  (he  north  and  contains 
a sveli-known  lamasery  with  4,(X)0  lamas. 

Most  of  the  territory  of  Sikang  originally  belonged  to  'I'ibet.  Only  in  1930,  when 
British  power  over  'Libet  bad  greatly  increased,  did  the  National  governmt'nt  map  out 
Eastern  'Libet  tis  another  province,  cornplettdy  under  the  ant!;orit\  of  the  eentral  govern- 
ment of  Cliina,  to  localize  the  'Liliet  issue  and  protect  Szechwan  from  po.s.sihle  British 
encroachment. 

Sikang  had  a relatively  small  populati(<u  for  a province  until,  in  1939.  the  western 
section  of  Szechwan  (including  17  Lsieu  and  a po()ulatioii  of  l,  i00,000t  was  ceded  to  it  with 
a view  to  making  it  more  .self-siitlicienl  economically.  'Lhe  eastern  part  of  Sikang  is  inhah- 
it(>d  mainly  by  Chine.se,  while  west  of  K’ang-liiig  there  are  Chinese,  'Lilietaus,  Manchus,  and 
Mongols,  the  Tibetans  being  the  largest  group. 

Sikang  was  oiiginally  inhabited  by  aborigines  (probably  the  Miaos).  who  were  warlike 
and  had  th('ir  own  religi-'u  During  the  time  of  the  'Lhrce  Kingdoms,  ('lui-ko  Liang  .sent 
expoditioiis  agaiii.st  the  barbaric  tribe's  and  iiurodiiced  tliem  to  Chinese  culture.  Before 
mnir  tinvvpver  ('’binesp  influence  was  disolaccd  bv  Indian  Buddhist  iiiflueiu'c.  Since  the, 
seventh  oentiiry  Sikang  had  been  in  the  orbit  of  a non-Chinese  culture,  and  has  been  little 
interfered  with  liy  the  Chinese  (Kublai  Khan  once  oomiuered  it,  however,  and  descendants 
of  Mongolian  troops  constitute  a part  of  the  Sikang  population).  Not  until  (he  Ch’ing 
dynasty,  when  Tibet  and  Sinkiaiig  were  under  British  and  Russian  pressure,  were  serious 
efforts  made  to  Sinicize  western  Sikang  and  bring  it  effectively  under  Chinese  control. 
During  the  reign  of  Kuang-Hsi,  Chao  Flrh-I'eng  was  sent  t.)  take  over  Sikang,  and  subse- 
quently made  great  progress  Sinicizing  not  only  the  Tibetans  but  the  aborigines  as  well. 
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Aftorwards,  Chiinse  and  Mancliu  (ioldiers  ssont  to  the  province  as  f^arrison  troops  settled 
there.  Thus  while  most  of  the  Sikang  people  ar(^  Tibetan  in  language  arid  religion,  they  are 
a complex  mixture  of  aboriginal  races  and  relatively  immigrants,  d'he  Lolos  retain  theii 
primitive  eiistoms. 

The  province's  ('hinese  population  is  engaged  in  farming  and  such  activities  as  pros- 
pecting in  the  upper  Yangtze,  known  there  a.s  the  Chin-sha  Chiang  (River  of  the  riolderi 
Sand).  The  population  of  K’ang-ting  is  18,040,  of  whom  50.83  percent  are  Tib'dans  and 
43.17  percent  are  Chinese  immig.>-ant.s.  West  of  K’ang-ting  there  are  few  C^hine.sc,  mostly 
Tibetanized.  Therefore,  the  culture  of  Sikang  is  part  of  the  'J'lbetan  culture. 

The  predominant  religion  is  I,amai.srn.  It  i.s  cnstoirary  for  most  families  to  send  their 
fir.st-born  male  child  to  the  lamaseries.  Such  a child  is  a.ssured  a good  education  and  a 
decent  living -- in  conditions  of  ; cole.siastieal  comfort  throughout,  his  life.  Oiven  the 
general  poverty  of  the  land,  this  enstorn  is  perhaps  a .shrewd  adju.stment  to  the  need  of 
kceiting  the.  po|)(dation  down  so  that  there  will  be  enough  food  to  go  around.  3'lie  lamas 
on  the  other  hand,  are  a great  economic  burden,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  them.seives 
engage  in  agriculture  helps  keep  the  land  in  a poor  condition. 

Tibetan  custom:-  prevail  as  regards  food,  dres.s,  marriagi',  and  burial,  'riius  the.  Sikang 
I'coplc,  like  the  1 ibetaus,  depend  on  (ihina  for  a special  brand  of  tea,  just  a.s  the  US  depends 
on  South  .-Xmcrica  for  <-oiTee.  As  in  Tilict,  polyandry  and  poly.gamy  are  practiced;  largely 
for  economic  reasons,  it  is  common  for  sister.-'  to  share  one  husband  and  brothers  to  share 
one  wife.  I’his  further  ( hocks  the  population  increa.se.  Sexual  habits  are  rather  free,  and 
the  incidence  of  venereal  di.seasc  i.s  high.  Since  they  wear  ragged  sheepskin  garments 
(without  trousers  or  underwear  i ihe  year  round,  thi*  people  arc  dirty.  Sniallpo.x  is  .still  very 
common,  and  large  numbers  of  ilic  popul;<tion  h.'ivi'  pock-marked  faces. 

Sinkiang,  'ribel,  and  the  other  wcstc'in  provinces  perch  on  a high  jilatean  v.  Imrc'  tigri- 
cultural  o|j|iortuiiiti('.s;irc  higiily  limited.  The  (’hinc.se  are  \ igorous  ficoph',  and  would  have 
adviineed  to  Ihe  Western  frontier  long  ago  lull  for  tie  fact  that  they  could  not  support 
themsedves  there  1>>  agrieulliirc  This  i.s  why  they  luce  moved  in.stead  toward  Manchuria, 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  Sontl)('a,s|  Asia,  and  h'ft  the  West  alone.  Harring  large-scale  industrial 
development,  it  will  he  hard  even  foi  Ihe  (’ommuni.st,  go\'ernin('nl  to  induce  the  Chinese  to 
leave  the  over-p(,pulated  coastal  areas  and  go  to  (’liiiia's  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

Sinkiang 

This  \ast  border  province  in  the  Norl.bwt'.si  Adrnini.strntive  Region  is  surrounded  liv 
the  Mongol  T’(>o|iie’.s  Republic,  .Soviet  Rus.sia,  India,  'J'lbel,  T.singhai,  and  Ixansu.  Its  area 
is  GiiO.SOo  .sf|uaie  iiiile.s.  and  its  iiopnhilion  3,K.a),950.  It  is  the  largest  province  in  China  and 
coniain.s  four  large  mountain  ranges.  'I'he  'l"ien  Shan,  in  the  western  and  eentra!  ar'vis, 
subdivides  in  the  hitler  into  llie  North  Tier.shan  or  I’ci-iu  and  the  Sourh  Tienshan  or  Nan-lu. 
'I’he  other  ranges  arc  the  .-Mlai  in  tlie  north,  the  Karakoram  aiuiig  the  Indian  border,  and  tlie 
K'nn-lun  on  I lie  'ribi'tan  border,  t lul.sidc  these  areas,  the  p'rovincc  is  a high  altitude  jilatean, 
with  many  slcpju’s  and  de.serts.  'I'here  arc  scvi'ral  land  (h'pressions,  'he  largest  occurring 
near  1'nrfaii,  where  the  altitude  is  928  feel  below  .sea-Icvcl. 

'I'be  imjiortant  rivens  are  tli(>  l ariin,  Manas.s,  and  'liie  iii.  'i'ne  'i'ariin  Ki\ei  with  il.s 
tributaries  forms  an  extensive  network  in  the  wesiern  and  central  areas  and  emptie.s  inti.' 
the  salt  lake,  l.oj)  N'or.  South  of  this  river  in  the  eenlral  area  of  the  'I'arim  basin  lie.s  the 
'I'akla  Makan  Desert.  'I’lie  Maiia.ss  River  in  the  north,  with  its  terminal  lake,  'J'eili  N'or, 
is  another  long  river.  Tlie.se  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  known  for  the  shifting  course  they 
follow  due  to  silting  or  the  low  water  tal'le.  In  addition  to  these  river  valleys  there  are 
several  oa.ses  where  there  are  permanent  settlements,  'i'he  jirovince  is  arid,  but  less  in  the 
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north  than  in  the  south , precipitation  amounts  to  al)out  10  indies  annually,  with  a maximum 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  hut  variations  are  extreme.  Temperatures  vary  greatly'  by  season 
as  well  as  from  day  to  night,  with  a range  of  ovei  100°F  to  — 2o°F, 

Agriculture  is  found  in  the  river  valleys  and  at  such  permanent  oases  as  Yarkand, 
Khotan  (Ilo-tien),  Kashgar,  .\fisu,  Tiirfau,  and  (Jnomul  fHa-mi).  Rome,  areas  with  semi- 
permanent strenm.s  are  ha.stily  e.ut  with  irrigation  ditches  and  cultivated  at  times  when  water 
from  the  uplands  replenish  the  flow.  The  crops  enltivatod  are  wheat,  kaoliang,  millet, 
heans,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits.  The  Dzungaria  area  north  of  the  T’icn 
Shan  offers  some  possibilitie-s  for  dry  agriculture.  The  .slope.s  and  uplands  of  the  Altai  and 
Then  Shan  ser\'c  as  grazing  areas  lo.*'  sheep,  horses,  and  goats,  most  of  the  plains  area  being 
too  arid  for  this.  'I’lie  animal  husfiandry  provides  a good  wool  supply.  Sinkiang  is  reported 
to  hiiv(>  large  lesources  of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  a certain  amount  of  oil  at  Wu-su,  along  the 
Then  Shan.  Lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  jade  are  also  presmit,  gold  being  prochu'ed  at  Altai, 
Keriya,  and  Chtigiichak.  Tli(>  proviu.ee  ranks  sixth  in  iron  ore  reser\'es,  but  as  yet  produces 
no  iron.  Industrie.s  are  limited  lo  a f<;w  small  chemical  plants  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
at  I'ninn  hi  ('I'ihwa;.  'riiere  are  general  handicrafts  in  rriaiiy  seetiori.s. 

The  province  has  no  rail  lines,  although  a rruniehi-l-ning  ( Knldja)-Lan-choti  line  has 
been  propo.srd.  Its  6,000  kilometers  of  roads,  meager  in  relation  to  its  vast  territory',  connect 
it  mainly  with  hussian  an<l  Kansu.  Rinkiang  is  tlie  center  of  the  old  “Rilk  Route,’’  which 
connected  (^liina  with  the  Middle  Hast  and  Romo  in  early  history'  and  is  still  ii.sed.  There 
are  three  air  terminals,  at  Urumchi,  (^uom&l,  and  I'a-ch’epg. 

'I'lic  [ndviiicial  capital  of  rnimclii  (Tihwa)  (13°  18'  N and  87°  30'  E)  is  a trading  center 
for  wool,  fur.s,  hides,  .salt,  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  thi'  termimi.s  of  the  important  roads  from 
Iln-mi  through  Ch.’i-t’ai.  An  important  oasis  in  the  southwi'st  is  'Y'lrkaml  (38°  21'  In'  and 
77°  ](')'  K),  witli  an  anni  of  810  siiviare  inile.v  jind  a jiopnlation  oi  OO.OOO.  It  is  also  a trading 
city  on  the  old  trade  route  to  India  and  Afghanistan.  Othi'r  im))ortaiit  oa.ses  and  trading 
towns  are  Aiisu  (11°  0'  .\  an<l  7!)°  o8'  E',  on  the  .\iisn  River,  with  ti  cultivated  are.ii  of  000 
•siiuare  mile.s  and  a town  population  of  2t),00t),  Khotan  (.’f7°  7'  X and  70°  50'  Ki.  with  an  areii 
of  020  sciuare  miles  iuid  it  town  population  of  20,(K)0,  Kashgar  (30°  27'  X'  iind  75°  50'  E), 
with  a culti\at((l  area  of  1,000  s(|uare  mil's-  and  a j)i>piilat ion  of  35,000.  and  Ha-mi  (-12° 
18'  N and  !13°  27'  E),  a .sin.ill  town  famous  for  it.s  melon  produerion.  Routhwe.st  of  the 
lla-tu-shan  gold  min(‘s  is  the  frontier  town  of  T’ii-ch’eng  (-10°  15'  X'  and  82°  57'  E).  Farthc'r 
north  i.s  the  trading centi'r  of  (’h’cng-liiia  {17°  52'  X'  and  88°  7'  E),  which  is  inhabited  in;iinly 
by  Mongols  and  .Mo.''lcms  cugiiged  in  gne/iiig  and  farming.  I-ning  nxiildja;  i 13°  55'  X and 
81°  17'  E),  in  the  Wesi,  is  ii  stniti-gi;'  comniereial  town  spc'cializing  in  tea  and  live-stock. 

Rinkiang  i.s  the  largest  but  one  of  the  most  thinly  populated  provinces  in  China. 
With  llic  exception  of  d'it>et,  it  is  the  least  (’hinese  of  (he  provinces  as  regards  ethnic  com- 
position, Chirie.se  accounting  for  only  tibunt  5 or  0 iiereeiit  of  its  -population.  It  also  has 
a few  Mongols  and  Manehu;,,  but  00  percent  of  it.s  [lopulitiou  are  members  of  various  ^^o.s- 
Icin  tribes  in  Centra!  A.sia,  of  w-liich  the  more  important  are  tlur  Uighurs,  called  in  China  the 
Ch’an  T’oii  Hui  (Tnibaii  Head  Mo-slein),  the  Kazakhs,  the  Klurgliiz,  the 'raranehis,  andthe 
Uziieks.  'I'he  doniiiiant  tribes  like  the  Lighurs  and  Khirghiz  are  'i'lirkie  in  race,  and  speech, 
fills  popiiiai,'v>u  Iiu.s  e V ol -,  vii  liisioi  lealiy  by  iiic  •in-igiMf'  uf  iii,  oidi}i,(-iiun.->  pupulacuMi  ui'ih 
suecessiv'e  waves  of  invaders.  The  Uighnrs  are  agricultural,  and  live  on  the  oases  of  the 
Tarim  basin;  some  of  the  population,  like  the  Khirghiz,  are  nomads.  There  are  also  a few 
naturalized  White  Ru.ssiaris. 

Rinkiang  has  been  intermittently'  under  Chinese  rule  for  2,000  years.  Known  in  history 
as  Hsi  Ytich  (Western  territory),  it  was  re-named  Rinkiang,  meaning  New-  Dominion,  by  the 
Manehu  government.  'I’lie  great  Han  generals,  C’liang  Ch’ien  and  Pan  Ch’ao,  reached 
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Siiikiang,.  Effective  Chinese  influence  was  extended  there  also  during  the  early  T’ang 
dynasty.  During  the  decline  of  the  T’ang,  however,  the  Mo.slem  religion  took  hold  on  the 
Sinkiang  population.  During  the  Yuan  dynasty,  the  Mongols  conquered  Sinkiang  and 
the  various  tribes  did  not  wax  strong  again  until  the  Ch’ing  dynasty.  Following  the  exploits 
of  Yo  Cliung-ch’i  and  Nien  Keng-yao,  the  Emperor  Ch’ien-lung  made  an  expedition 
to  Sinkiang,  and  when  he  departed  took  back  w’ith  him  the  Moslem  princess  Hsiang  Fci,  the 
“Fragrant  lloj'al  Concubine.”  (There  is  a portrait  of  her  by  Castiglione  which  shows  her 
as  a remarkably  beautiful  woman  in  martial  dress.)  About  the  time  of  the  T’ai-p’ing 
Rebellion,  the  Moslems  in  the  No'‘thw’e.st  broKe  into  rebellion,  and  it  became  clear  that 
Russia  had  de.signs  on  Sinkiang,  especially  on  the  Western  district  called  1-li.  An  expedition 
led  by  'I’so  d'sung-t’ang  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  since  then  Sinkiang  has  been  governed 
mostly  by  governors  of  Chinese  origin.  The  I-li  problem,  however,  caused  the  Ch’ing 
government  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

After  the  esbih!ishrn(ait  of  the  Republic.  (1912),  Sinkiang  was  at  first  ruled  by  Yang 
Tseng-hsin,  who  preserved  ilie  area’s  neutrality  an<l  played  Russia  off  against  the  National- 
ist trovernment.  lie  wa.s  murdered  in  192.3,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chin  Shu-jeii,  a le.ss  able 
and  more  greedy  man.  After  the  rebellion  of  Ma  ('hung-Ying,  Sheiig  Sbih-ts’ai  took  over 
and  controlled  the  territory  from  1932  to  194-1.  lie  w as  in  some  ways  c remarkable  governor, 
but  his  harsh  rule  provoked  the  Kazakhs  and  led  them  to  form  an  autonomous  East  Turkes- 
tan Republic  in  the  1-li  District,  llis  replacement,  when  (inall\  it  occurred,  was  ncverthele.ss 
an  indiciition  that  centra!  authority  had  at  last  [)cnel rated  Sinkiang.  .After  thar  time  the 
iTKjst  influenlia!  figure  in  Sinkiang  affairs  was  (lenciid  Chatig  Chib-chnng,  who  improved 
economic  i chit  ions  with  Soviet  Russia  and  had  some  sncce.ss  in  pticifying  the  vnriotts  peoples. 
He  later  joined  the  Communist  government.  The  political  integraiitm  of  Sinkiang  into 
Communist  Cliina,  however,  is  !ipparcntly  pioceeditig  slowly. 

'I'he  various  tiiUiotia!  groups  iir  Sinkiiuig,  of  cour.st*,  Imve  different  customs  and  habtts. 
One  imijof  problem  is  that  the  Chinese  minority,  though  lbc\’  have  the  advantage  of  being 
better  educated,  ran  tiot  assumt^  positions  of  leadership  without  provoking  tin;  other  natiouid 
groups. 


Siiiyuan 

Suiyuati  is  a [Hoviiice  in  th(>  North  China  Administrative  Region.  It  is  bordered  by 
the  Inner  Mongol  .Antonoinnus  Region,  the  .Mongol  IVople’s  Repnblie,  Ningsia,  Shensi, 
Shansi,  :ind  ('haliiir.  Its  po|)ul:ition  totals  2,l).')7,750,  and  its  area  i.s  127,147  s(|uare  miles. 
4'he  province  is  geographically  part  of  the  Mongolian  rialean,  tind  has  the  characteristic 
.'sparse  po’ailatiun  of  de.scri  areas.  I'lie  Yin  Shan  in  tin;  central  area,  the  cliief  rnountiiiii 
range,  joins  the  Ho-l;ui  Range  to  the  west  in  Ningsia.  The  only  ri\er  of  signifieai.ee  is  the 
liwatig  (Ycllowb  which  enters  the  iirovincc  m the  west.  It  .'eparale.s  into  two  courses 
within  the  provinci',  the  major  chniiiicl  runnir.g  ca.stward  to  T ’o-W’n-t’n  wdiere  it  turns 
.southward  to  form  the  boundary  lietweeii  Shen.si  and  Shansi  provinecs.  The  other  course, 
to  the  north,  i.s  an  ancient  ehannel  (it  dates  hack  to  the  Ming  dynasty).  A system  of  irriga- 
tion canals  is  located  bclwceu  I'ao-t’ou  and  Kwoisui.  Tin'  climate  i.s  continental,  with 
severe,  winters,  particularly  in  the  ureas  north  of  the  Yin  Shan.  ’1‘he  desert  areas  receive 
alinosl  no  preeipilatiou ; the  latter,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  southern  areas. 

Agriculture,  is  limited  to  tlie  Hwang  River  area,  fiarlicularlj'  south  of  T’o-k’o-t’o.  The 
crops  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  kaoliang,  soybeans,  and  medicinal  herbs.  Animal  hus- 
bandry, primarily  in  the  hands  of  .Mongols,  is  prosperous;  camel  hair  and  sheep  wool  are  the 
chief  expc.'rts.  'fhere  are  small  depo.sits  of  coal,  salt,  and  soda,  with  as  yet  onlj’  limited 
production.  Indnsfrialization  is  in  its  very  beginiiings;  there  are  a few  wool.  Hour,  and  egg- 
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processing  mills  at  Kwciswi,  Pao-t’ou,  and  Fciig-choii,  and  wool  and  rug  handicrafts  are 
represei)  ted. 

The  only  rail  line  is  the  Peking-Suiyuan  line,  which  enters  Suiyiiaii  in  the  southeast  and 
extends  west  to  Pao-t’ovi,  There  are  over  4,000  kilometers  of  highways  leading  to  surround- 
ing areas,  chiefly  eoneentrated  in  the  southeast  area.  Only  a portion  of  the  Hwang  River 
around  the  T’o-k’o-t  o region  is  accessible  to  junk  navigation. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Kwei.sui  (10“^  47'  N and  ill"  ,37'  E)  is  a Liadlnsi  and  com 
municatioiis  center  for  Mongolia.  It  is  on  a rail  line,  and  owes  its  development  to  this  fact. 
It  is  about  tsvo  miles  from  the  old  (dly  of  Kuei-hua.  The  ienniinis  of  the  line  is  at  Pao-t’ou 
(40°  .36'  N and  110°  3'  K),  which  serves  as  a center  for  the  transshipment  of  goods  between 
Tientsin  and  the  northwest  provinces.  The  goods  handled  include  imports  of  matches,  tea, 
and  kerosene,  and  exports  of  wool,  fur,  cotton,  and  medicinal  herbs.  T’o-k’o-t’o  (40°  15'  N 
and  111°  12'  E)  is  a trading  cmiter  in  the  heart  of  the  host  agricultural  area.  Feng-chen 
(40°  27'  N and  1 13°  8'  E),  in  the  ea.st  on  the  rail  line,  is  one  of  the  few  tow'ns  with  industrial 
development.  Xorthwest  of  the  provincial  capital  is  Pai-ling-miao  (41°  50'  N and  110° 
27'  E),  seat  of  a lamasery  with  l,(K)0  lamas  and  one  of  the  largest  in  China. 

For  historical  and  .sociological  information  on  this  [)rovinc(:  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Mongolia.” 


ciungkiang 

'I'his  Manchurian  [m.'vince  has  an  area  of  79,200  sejuare  miles  and  a population  of 
5,1  19,909.  If  IS  surrounded  hj'  Ru.ssia,  Heilungkiang,  and  Kirin,  and  includes  the  territories 
that  the  Nsstionalist  g.-n-ernment  designated  a.s  Sungkiang  and  llokiang  jjroviiice.s  (a  third 
of  what  was  bungkiang,  how(;ver,  has  Ikjcii  incorporated  into  Heilungkiang  Province). 
Major  branches  of  the  Ch’ang-pai  Range  are  included  in  the  province:  the  Hsiao-pai  Shan 
in  the  eentml  area,  the  l.ao-ye!;  l.ing  acro.ss  the  .southern  area  (which  is  the  wat(;rshed  of  the 
Muling  and  Suifen  rivers),  and  the  vVan-la  Mountains  in  tin:  northeast  from  the  Muling 
to  the  conduenco  of  the  Sungari  and  Cssuri  rivers.  Westward,  there  are  the  ll.siao-hsing-aii 
Mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  with  Heilungkiang  Province.  'I'he  Sungari  is  the 
leading  river  in  the  province.  It  enters  in  the  wi:st  and  is  joined  by  "“veral  rivers  before 
flowing  into  the  .Amur  at  T’nng-chiang.  The  Amur  ami  Us.suri  form  part  of  the  national 
boundary  with  Hu.ssia.  The  Muling  and  Noli  rivers  are  tiihutarios  of  the  Ibssuri,  and  are 
partially  utilized  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The  climate  varies  considerably  according 
to  locality,  temperatvircs  ranging  from  10()°F  to  --4()°I’  (yearly  mean:  about  36°F).  Pre- 
cipitation, which  is  mo:st  ahuiidaiit  in  the  south,  decreases  toward  the  northwest  (annual 
mean:  about  22.6  inches). 


d'lie  chief  agricultural  evops  are  soybeans  and  bc'ets  around  Pinkiang  (Harbin),  and 
rice,  soybeans,  and  toba<'eo  in  the  Mutan  River  A'allev.  The  northern  area  of  the  provinee 
is  agriculturally  undeveloped.  'I'here  are  large  forests  in  the  upland  areas  which  extend 
down  to  Kirin.  Coal  is  tlio  onK  signifieant  mineral  resource,  there  being  large  deposits  at, 
Mu-leng,  Tung-ning,  Mi-shan,  !-!aii,  and  Hao-li.  In  production  the  Mi-slian  and  Mu-leng 


iUiJitrc)  ui  ^ uic 


including  small  chemical  plants  and  wine,  flour  and  vegetable  oil  factories  are  at  Mu-tan- 
ohiang. 


There  are  several  rail  lines  in  Sungkiang:  the  Chinese  Ch’ang-ch’un  line  runs  from 
Pinkiang  to  Sui-fen-ho  on  the  Russian  Maritime  Province  border  in  the  east;  the  T’u-mon- 
Chia-mu-ssu  line  intersects  ihe  (i'li’ang-eh’un  line  at  Mu-tan-chiang;  tin'  Chia-mn-ssu- 
Sui-hua  line  runs  to  the  latter  town  in  Heilungkiang  Provinee;  and  the  coal-carrier  Hao-li 
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hrt-  tuny  from  Lieii-chiang-k’ou  to  the  Ilsing-shan  mines.  Othcr.s  run  southward  from 
Harbin  to  La-fa  and  Yungki  (Kirin).  The  highway  system  is  secondary,  and  merely  supple- 
ments ihe  rail  lines.  Water  tran.sportation  i.s  important  thronghonl  the  year.  The  Sungari 
is  navigable  beyond  Pinkiang,  and  is  .ised  as  a highway  for  hor.se-drawn  vehicles  during 
winter.  The  Ussuri  accommodates  small  steamboats  up  to  Hu-Ian,  while  the  Miitan  River 
is  navigable  for  smaller  craft  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  that  name.  'I'he  Turnon  River  is 
accessible  to  small  steamboats, 

Tlie  provincial  capital  Pinkiang  (Harbin)  (45°  47'  N and  12G°  3!)'  E),  is  an  important 
communications  and  commercial  center  for  the  entire  northoasi  region.  It  has  a population 
of  760,000.  Mn-tan-chiang  (45°  N and  120°  J*!)  is  the  former  provincial  capital  in  the  east, 
and  the  junction  of  the  t’h’ang-ch’un  and  “T’u-chia”  rail  lines.  It  is  the  marketing  center 
for  the  surrounding  rvUiiaii  River  valley.  An  impor'ant  rail  terminus  in  the  north  is  the 
agricultural  town  of  Chia-mn-ssu  (46°  40'  M and  130°  21'  E),  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Sungari  River.  The  richest  agriculttiral  town  in  the  north  is  Hu-lan  (45°  59'  N and  126° 
36'  El,  located  north  of  Harbin  at  tin;  confluence  of  the  Hulan  and  Sungari  rivers.  At  the 
confluence,  of  the  Sungari  and  Mutan  rivers  on  the  norther*'-  bcundaty  lies  I-ian  or  San- 
hsing  (16°  19'  N and  129°  33'  r.),  a rail  and  commercial  town  for  the  Sungari  Valley. 

For  historical  and  sociological  information  on  this  province  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 

Szechwan 

The  province  of  Sze<  hwan  is  bord<‘red  by  Hnpeh,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Tsinghai,  Sikang, 
Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  Hunan,  and  is  part  (»f  the  Southwest  Administrative  Region.  It 
has  an  area  of  117,200  scpiare  miles  and  a populfdion  of  48,091,400.  .\ecording  to  an 
authoritative  report  of  March  19,52,  it  (hen  had  no  provincial  government,  and  wa.s  being 
adrninist(;red  by  District.s,  th<!  North,  Ea.st,  West,  and  South,  with  District  administrative 
hcadiiuarters  at  N'au-(  h'ung.  Wnn-h.sicn,  i ’hf'ngtu  anti  Ln-hsi(>n  respectively.  Szechwan 
i.s  {)ractii-ally  isolated  by  mountains  surrounding  the  h-rtile  Red  Basin.  'I’he  average  altitude 
of  the  province  i.s  over  9,500  feet,  but  it.  ha.s  many*  areas  of  flcpressi(.m  below  sea  level,  the 
largest  occurring  between  the  Min  and  To  rivers.  'I'hc  only  large  level  area  is  the  alluvial 
fan  around  Chengtu.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  arc  the  Min  Shan  in  the  northwest,  the 
'fa-pa  Shan  or  \Vu  Shan  along  the  Hupeh  border,  the  (.’hiung-lai  between  the  Min  and 
'fatu  river.s,  and  the  'I'a-liang  Shan  along  the  Sikang  border.  Four  major  rivers,  the  Min, 
'fo,  Wn,  and  K'aling  river.s,  all  of  which  empty  into  the  Yangtze,  traverse;  the  province  and 
give  it  its  name  which  means  “Four  Rivers.”  The  province,  hecansc  of  its  topography,  has 
a unique  climate  for  its  geographic  position;  the  Ch’in  Ling  Mountains  to  the  north  bar  the 
cold  Mongolian  air.  The  climate  is  consecpiently  temperate,  with  scant  .snow  or  frost  in 
winter.  Precipitation,  abundant  throughout  the  year,  is  at  its  maximum  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  some  areas,  particularly  Chungking,  are  hot  and  humid. 

Agriculturally,  Szechwan  is  one  of  China’s  richest  provinces.  The  Chengtu  Basin  is 
capable  of  producing  three  crops  annually.  The  leading  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  beans, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Szeclnvan  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  medieinal 
herbs  in  all  China,  and  its  .silk  production  is  excer'clod  only  by  that  oi  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu. 
Tung  oil,  hog  bristles,  tea,  and  sugar  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities  for  export.  Iron, 
coal,  oil,  and  sulphur  deposits  are  found  in  fair  quantity,  with  .sufficient  production  to  make 
Szeehwaii  one  of  the  leading  producers.  Salt  leads  all  other  minerals,  ami  the  numerous  salt 
w*ells  at  Tzu-liu-ching  resemble  a miniature  oil  field.  The  major  industries  are  salt  and 
sugar  refining,  but  the  c.liemicat,  metallurgical,  ie.\tilc.  and  oil  indii.strics,  though  smaller, 
arc  thri\ing.  Indii.strializalion  went  forward  rapidly  during  the  latter  phases  of  World 
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War  II,  when  the  provinee  beeame  China’s  leading  industrial  base.  Its  embroidery  and 
porcelain  products  are  well-known. 

Prior  to  1952  there  were  no  rail  lines  in  the  province,  but  the  long  planned  Chengtu- 
Chungking  railway  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  being  extended  north.  There  are  about 
6,000  kilometers  of  highways,  the  most  important  being  the  Cheiigtu-Chungking,  Szeeh- 
wan-Shensi,  Szochwan-Sikang,  Szechwan-Kweicliow,  Szechwan-Yunnan  and  Szechw’an- 
Hunan  highways.  All  the  major  rivers  are  navigable  for  steamships  (the  province’s  largest 
shipping  firm,  the  Ming  Sung  Industrial  Company,  w'as  once  a ship-building  firm).  Air 
service  connects  (Chungking,  Chengtu,  Lo-shan,  and  Lu-hsien  with  the  rest  of  China. 

The  provincial  capital  of  Chengtu  (30°  40'  N and  104°  4'  E)  is  located  in  the  richest 
agricultural  area  of  the  province  It  has  impressive  scenery,  and  is  a historical  center  of 
some  irnportance,  having  been  the  capital  of  tlie  Shu  kingdom  during  the  period  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms.  The  population  totalled  620,300  in  1948.  The  Special  Municipality  of  Chung- 
king (29°  34'  N and  106°  35'  E),  Cdiina’s  wartime  capita!  with  a present  population  of 
985,700,  rs  located  at  th.  co;;dueT>'-"  r»f  the  Yangtze  and  Kialing  rivers.  It  is  a commercial 
center  for  the  surrounding  provinces  and  the  leading  communications  eentcr  of  Szechwan 
itself,  with  major  highways  leading  to  the  surrounding  areas.  Northeast  of  Chungking  lies 
the  Yangtze  River  Port  of  Waii-h.sien  (30°  19'  N and  108°  24'  E),  a marketing  center  for 
tung  oil,  sugar,  and  hog  bristles.  Another  marketing  center  in  the  south,  mainly  for  trade 
with  Yunnan,  is  I-pin  (28°  46'  N and  104°  34'  If),  which  marks  the  upper  limit  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Yangtzt*.  Lo-shan  (Kiating)  (29°  34'  N and  103°  14'  E)  is  another  impor- 
tant trade  tow  n located  at  the  confltience  of  the  Min  and  'I'atii  rivers  in  the  .southwest.  The 
center  of  salt  produc^tion  is  at  Tzn-liu-ching  (29°  25'  N and  104°  45'  E)  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province,  n hile  its  parallel  c<>nter  of  .sugar  production  i.s  at  Nei-chiang  (29°  35'  N and 
105°  3'  E)  on  the  Chongtu-t'hiingking  highway.  Northeast  of  Chengtu  is  the  town  of 
Kuan-hsien  (31°  0'  N and  103°  37'  E),  of  considerable  historic  interest  Irecause  of  its  2,000- 
year  old  irrigation  system,  '['.he  famous  Chengtu  plain  irrigation  .system  was  initiated  Iry 
Li  Ping  in  the  time  of  the  Ch’in  dynasty  (221  to  207  n.c.).  Tins  indicates  that  even  at  that 
early  time  Szechwan  was  an  area  of  some  importance  to  central  China.  'I'he  Ch’ing-ch’eng 
Shan,  west  of  Kuan-hsien,  rvas  reputedly  one  of  the  centers  of  early  Taoism. 

After  the  fail  of  the  Han  dynasty,  Szechwan  W'as  for  a time  the  center  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Shu,  under  the  wise  management  of  the  able  state.srnan  Chu-ko  Liang.  It  was  mainlj' 
the  area’s  self-sufficiency  that  enabled  Shu  to  with.stand  the  onslaught  of  the  Wei  for  so 
long  a time.  Other  important  episodes  in  the  history  of  Szechwan  are;  the  flight  of  'r’ang 
Ming  Huang  to  the  province  upon  An  Lu-shan’s  revolt;  the  strangling  of  his  favorite  con- 
eubine,  Yang  Kuei-fei,  at  Ma-wei;  and  the  systematic  ma.ssacre  of  the  Szechwan  population 
by  the  notorious  bandit  Chang  Hsien-  chung  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Ivling  dynasty.  IIow'- 
ever,  the  influx  of  other  provincials  into  Szechwan  after  the  massacre  during  the  Ch’ing 
dynasty  soon  restored  its  population  to  its  previous  level. 

Despbe  the  fact  tb«t  S;/e<4i«'nn  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  China,  the  farmer’s 
life  there  w’as  not  easy  during  the  first  decades  of  Republican  China.  The  area  was  then 
the  happy  playground  of  war  lords,  some  of  whom  taxed  the  farmers  as  much  as  sixty  years 
in  advance.  Because  it  promised  immediate  cash  returns,  poppy-planti  11^  vv  U..S  ^iiCOUra-ged 
in  favor  of  cereal  cultivation,  with  the  re.sult  that  many  people  in  Szechw'an  and  Yunnan 
often  took  up  the  ha'oit  of  opium-smoking.  During  the  thirties,  when  ('hiang’s  forces  were 
engaged  in  liquidating  the  Communists  in  Kiangsi,  two  war  lords,  Liu  Wcn-luii  and  his 
uncle  Liu  Hsiang,  fought  each  other  for  the  control  of  Szechwan  completely  disregarding 
the  welfare  of  its  people.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Siiio-.Iapanese  War,  (''hiang  eliminated 
the  w'ar  lords,  and  Szechwan  came  under  central  aulhorily. 
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During  the  war  years,  Chungking  was  famous  as  the  wartime  capital  of  C'hina.  How- 
ever, its  location  and  weather  are  far  from  ideal;  it  is  overcrowded,  it  is  humid,  hot,  and 
rainy  through  most  of  the  year,  and  it  has  scant  transportation  and  traffic  facilities.  Its 
great  advantage  as  a wartime  capital  lay  in  the  numerous  mountain  caves  in  and  around  the 
city,  wdiich  provided  natural  air-raid  shelters  for  the  inhabitants.  It  became  notorious, 
however,  for  its  rats,  which  grew  in  large  numbers  and  had  little  fear  of  humans.  Chung- 
king, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  typical  of  Szechwan.  Chengtu,  for  example,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate  and  has  much  more  pleasant  surroundings 

Szechwan  people  are  very  clannish;  the  water-front  coolies,  for  example,  are  efficiently 
organized  in  secret  societies.  The  natives  have  bitterly  resented  the  intrusion  of  large  num- 
bers of  government  personnel  and  businessmen  from  coastal  provinces,  especially  enterpris- 
ing folk  from  Shanghai.  The  native  populace  have  continued  to  patronize  their  own  shops, 
while  the  immigrants  have  established  their  own  retail  shops,  restaurants,  and  banks,  and 
were  soon  doing  a larger  volume  of  business  than  their  native  competitors. 

As  in  other  humid  provinces  along  the  Yangt”,e,  the  natives  take  to  hot  food  and  pepper. 
A famous  hot  (rondiment  used  in  the  province  is  Cli’a  Tsei,  w ii’^h  add.s  a genuinely  delicious 
flavor.  The  cuisine  ha.s  a style  of  its  own,  and  many  foreigners  find  it  quite  delicious. 
Szechwanesc  restaurants  arc  popular  in  Shanghai  and  Peking. 

Szechwan  has  many  picturesque  mountains.  'I'he  O-nu'i  Mountain  has  been  famous 
as  the  sacred  home  of  Buddhist  inoiff  .'-;  and  'I'aoi.sts,  the  "Vangtze  t.lorges  etiually  so  foi  their 
weird  scenery,  'rhe  monkey.s  on  the  clilfs  of  Wii  t'h  ii  liavc  b'fcn  ceiebrated  in  ver.se  by 
Li  Po  The  Red  Basiii  is  entirely  inhabiied  by  the  ('hirie.ic,  but  there  aie  L.olo.s  in  .s(,mth- 
we.st.ern  Szechwan  and  Miaos  in  the  area.s  dost'  to  Kwu'ichow . Many  (’hine.se  have  gone 
to  live  among  tin'  aborigitte.s  tuul  hav(>  since  followt'd  their  enstoms. 

Szechwan  has  produced  many  men  of  letters:  the  Han  t’onfuciani.st  and  writer  Yang 
Hsiung;  (di’en  Shtm,  chronicler  of  the  official  Htalory  of  the  Tluee  Kiv.'jdow'’:  the  i ’ang  poet 
Li  Po;  tlu'  Sling  poet,  iirose-writer,  painter,  ctilligraplifT,  Su  'i'nng-))’o;  and  hi.s  slightlj' less 
famous  brotlu'r  and  father,  Su  'I'sc  and  .Su  Hsien.  Tht'  Han  poet  S.su-ma  Hsiang-ju  was  a 
native  of  Szechwan;  himself  an  imjioverished  scholar,  he  courted  the  rich  widow  Cho  \V<m- 
chiin.  Their  romance  was  celcb.ratod  in  China,  and  Cho  Wen-chiin  was  considered  one  of 
China’s  beauties.  Modern  Chine.se  writers  from  Szechwan,  like  Kuo  Mo-jo  and  Pa  Chin, 
are  noted  for  their  emotional  intensity. 

Chang  Ch’un  is  an  imjiortant  Kuomintang  official,  and  Chang  Ta-chion  a noted  painter 
from  Szechwan. 

Chu  Teh  came  from  Szechwan,  and  the  province  ran  point  to  some  prominent  Com- 
munist generals  as  its  sons.  Liu  IM-ch’C'iig,  “the  one-eyed  dragon.”  is  the  Commander  of 
the.  decoiid  Field  Army;  Cffi’en  I was  formerly  (Commander  of  the  'f'hird  Field  .\rmy  and 
Mayor  of  Shanghai. 


Taiu'an  (Formosa) 

Taiwan  (I'ornio.sa)  inchide.s  the  island  proper,  Iti  nearly  islands,  and  the  04  islands  of 
liie  i'  eng-ini  or  rescnunics  gi'Uip 
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China.  Upon  their  return  to  China  by  .lapan  in  194.5,  the  i.?lands  gained  provincial  status 
under  Cliiang  Kai-shek’s  government.  Under  the  Communists,  they  would  presumably 
become  a province  and  f.all  within  the  Fast  China  .^dmini.strativc  Region. 

Taiwan  Islaiid  has  an  area  of  i;t,881  stjuare  miles  (it  is  249  miles  in  length  and  93  miles 
in  w idth)  and  a population  well  in  cxces.s  of  8,000,000.  It  is  located  93  miles  from  the  Fukien 
Coast  and  ha.s  a coastline  1,062  miles  in  length. 
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Onc-third  of  'I’aiwan  is  mount ninous,  the  roniaindor  iMMiifi  “plain.”  The  Tai-wan  or 
Central  Mountain  Range  runs  roughly  north  and  south  thrcnigh.  the  ea.stern  part  of  the 
island.  The  mountainous  eastern  soidion  also  contairis  the 'l”ai-tung  and  Fan-<  hieh-ling 
ranges.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  found  in  the  plain  area  in  the  west,  the  largc.st  being' the 
Dakusui  or  Choshui  River.  Their  swift  currents  make  them  highly  suitable  for  watei- 
powci  development,  d'here  are  only  two  natural  lake.s  on  the  island.  One  of  these  is  an 
irrigation  re.servoir  at  Kanden  (Kwanden)  west  of  Mato  City.  The  Sun  Moon  Lake  or 
Jitsugetsu-tan  (Lake  Candidius)  is  the  more  important,  because  it  supplies  the  power  for 
major  hydroelectric  installations.  li  is  located  north  of  Dakusui  at  the  approximate 
geographic  center  of  the  island. 

d’hc  island  is  located  in  the  tropical  zone,  V>ut  benefits  from  oceanic  winds.  The  sum- 
mers are  long,  with  abundant  precipitation.  Average  annual  precipitation  totals  D8  inch(>s, 
but  varies  from  40  inches  along  the  coast  to  280  inches  in  the  mountains.  'I'lie  t.emp(!rature 
ranges  from  1(K)°1'’  to  33°F  with  an  average  temperature  of  71°F  at  'Paipeh  and  80°F  at 
Kao-hsiung.  The  island  lies  in  the  typhoon  belt,  and  i.s  particularly  threatened  d\iring  the 
months  from  May  to  October.  It  also  lies  within  the  eartluiuakc  zom,:  (luakcs  average 
almost  one  per  day,  !)ut  nearly  all  are.  weak  and  insignificant. 

Chiefly  an  agricultural  area,  the  island  prudiu'es  mainly  sugar  cane,  riec,  tea,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  wheat,  irarley,  si'samc,  jute,  longans,  vegrdables,  and  fruits  'I'he  first  three  crop.s 
mentioned  are  the  nio.sl  iniiKutant  and  are  produced  mainly  in  the  south,  eetitral,  and 
northern  area.s  respectively.  Fxpoit  prod«.'cts  an>  cam!  sturar  rice  tea,  nicnthol,  and  cam- 
phor, of  which  'raiwan  supplies  llirce-fourths  of  the  world’s  su])ply.  'i'herc  are  three  rie<! 
crops  annually. 

Mineral  resources  tire  varied  but.  limited;  they  inchnle  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury, 
and  sulphur.  Taiwan  is  the  leading  copper  producer  in  all  China.  There  are  large  coal 
deposits  in  the  north  and  salt  evaporating  centers  along  the  west  coast.  Petroleum  pro- 
duction is  being  expanded,  and  Taiwan  is  already  the  third-largest  producer  of  ail  Chinese 
provinces.  The  island  is  highly  industrialized,  w’itli  over  9,.')00  factories  including  textile, 
lumber  and  ceramic  mills,  and  chemical,  metal,  and  machine-tool  plants.  Cotton  piece 
good.s,  flour,  fertilizer,  and  kerosene  arc  the  major  exports  of  the.se  industries.  By  far  the 
greatest  resource,  however,  is  hydroelectric  power.  'The  economy  of  Taiwan  reflects  the 
planning  under  past  .Japanese  rule,  which  made  the  island  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
exploited  colonial  areas. 

There  are  about  2,200  miles  of  railways,  most  of  which  have  had  to  he  repaired  due  to 
damage  during  the  last  war.  The  major  rail  line  runs  from  Chi-liing  (Keelung)  in  the  north 
through  the  western  plain  to  Kim-hsiiing  and  Tnng-iihiaiig  (Doko)  in  the  south,  with  branch 
linos  extending  east  and  west  at  various  points.  .\  single  liiii"  from  T’ai-tiing  to  C hi-lnng 
links  the  oast  eoast  to  this  major  railroad.  Then'  is  an  e(|iKil  mileage  of  higlr.vay.s,  wliich 
generally  accompany  the  railroads.  .\  cnide  hut  import. •ml  higliwa.y  runs  along  th.e  cliffs  on 
the  east  coast.  Pit.sh-car  liiic.s  penetrate  th.e  inaece.ssibli'  nri'iis,  but  the  final  resort  is  (lit! 
native  trails,  w liicit  are  often  the  mily  means  of  Inuisporlat  ion  in  the  inoiiiit.iiii  areas.  The 
.“wift  currents  that  make  (he  rivers  puteiilial  sources  of  hydrocleei ric  powiir  make  llnun,  by 
the  same  token  unsnitahle  for  navigation.  Fxtenial  eommunicatioii  is  via  air  and  ueoaiiic 
navigation.  Chi-lung  in  the  north  and  Kao-hsiiing  in  the  south  :ire  tiu!  two  major  ports, 
with  the  latter  playing  a major  conimercial  role  in  Soutlie.ast  .Asia  trade. 

The  provisional  capital  of  the  Nationalist  goveniin  ’Jit  and  pro['osed  [noviiieial  capital 
under  the  Communists  is  Taipeh  (25°  3'  N and  121°  30'  E)  known  as  Taihokii  under 
.Japanese  occupation.  It  is  the  political,  eeoiiomie,  and  cultural  center  of  tlu'  province,  .niul 
the.  center  of  the  tea  production.  Tlie  !i)40  population  of  3(i2. 107  has  now  incn'ased  to  an 
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estimated  oOO.OOO.  major  <-oinmeirial  port  and  form.er  naval  b.*^e  (diiritiK  the  Japanos<' 
occupation)  is  the  northern  port  of  Cld-iting  or  Kiiriin  (2d”  N'  N and  121°  44'  E).  Surround- 
ing it  is  a rif'h  agricultural  area,  with  coal  reserves  suitable  for  steamers.  'Fran:;  shipment 
of  goods  is  hampered  by  excessive  rain  storms.  The  population  is  estimated  at  145,000. 
Kao-hsiung  (22°  38'  N and  120°  17'  E),  formerly  known  as  Takao,  is  the  chief  port  in  the 
south.  Its  chief  advantage  over  Chi-lung  is  the  limited  precipitiition  in  the  area,  which 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  such  products  as  chemicals,  salt,  and  sugar.  It  is  the  chief  export 
port  and  in  1950  handled  almost  twice  the  tonnage  that  passed  through  Chi-lung.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  cement,  sugar,  iron,  steel,  and  ship-building  industries  (population:  275,000). 
T’ai-chung  (Taichu)  (24°  8'  N and  120°  40'  E)  is  the  marketing  center  and  leading  agri- 
cultural town  for  the  'r’ai-chung  Plain,  in  the  geographic  center  of  which  it  is  located.  Its 
popidation  is  estimated  at  207  0(M).  'Fhe  oldest  city  on  the  island  is  Ilsi,':-chu  (Shinchikn) 
(24°  28'  N and  120°  58'  E),  a highly  d(v/e!opcd  industrial  and  agricultural  center  with  a 
population  of  1 (>5,000.  On  the  cast  coast  supported  hy  the  surrounding  agricultural,  fore.st, 
and  mining  industries  is  the  city  of  Hua-licc.  (23°  50'  N and  121°  30'  E),  known  under 
Japanese  rule  as  Karenko.  'r’ai-nan  (23°  0'  X and  120°  12'  P),  on  the  west  coast,  has  a 
population  of  229,000  and  is  a city  full  of  historical  iritcrest,  having  been  tln>  ancient  capital 
of  the  island. 

Taiwan  became  a part  of  China  during  tlie  Yuan  dynasty.  Although  the  administra- 
tion ceased  to  function  t.cmporaiily  after  th('  downfall  of  the  ’)'uim  dynasty,  it  wa.s  reestab- 
lished in  1405.  when  the  Ming  euiiueh,  Cheng  Ho,  began  his  adventui’c.s  in  the  South  Seas. 
Larg('  number  of  (diincsc,  front  Fukien  and  Kwangtmig  began  to  migrate  to  'Faiwan  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  atid  as  early  as  the  Sui  dynasty  p581  018)  .some  Chint'se  had  already 
moved  to  the  island. 

Portugtte.se  sailors  first  went  to 'Faiwan  in  1383  and  called  it  “llha  Fonno.sa,”  meaning 
“lsl(‘  Beautiful.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
tried  to  cstahlisli  themselves  there,  and  held  on  until  1001  (>2,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
Clieng  Cdi’eiig-kiing  and  his  band.  'Fhe  latter  remained  loyal  to  the  fallen  Ming  dynasty, 
and  used  Taiwan  as  a base  for  an  attack  on  the  mainland.  Cheng  Ch’eng-kung  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  but  his  .son  maintained  a precarious  hold  over  it  until  the  island  was  cori- 
ciuered  by  the  Maiichns  in  1083.  I'lidor  two  hundred  years  of  Manchu  rule  many  Cantoiie.se 
and  Fukien  folk  from  around  .\nioy  cmigratcfl  to  'Faiwan.  This  emigration  ceased  when  the 
i.sland  was  ceded  to  .lapan  after  China’s  shameful  defeat  in  the  first  Sino-Japane.se  War  in 
1895.  Upon  the  defctit  of  Japan  in  World  War  11,  'Faiwan  was  returned  to  Cliina. 

'Fhe  targe-, scale  Chinese  immigration  forced  the  aborigines  into  the  mountainons 
regions,  'Fhere  are  .seven  major  lrih>\s,  who  iiceoiint  for  some  150, ()(K)  out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  over  7.000.()(K).  'I'hey  are  tattooed,  ha\'(>  tuul  little  eunraet  with  Chinese  eulture, 
and  .'■'till  practice  such  enstoms  as  Itcad-hiintiiig.  Kv>mi  aborigines  wiio  li\-e  among  the 
Chinese  .still  c iiui  to  their  native  cViKIoius.  They  engage  in  iigriculture  in  the  mountain 
distriets  and,  on  the  whole,  are  liarmless.  'Fhe  .lapaiK’se  ()oi)iilation  in  'Faiwan,  e\cn  during 
the  o( ciipation,  was  .small,  lliongh  its  members  naturally  hlled  all  the  positions  of  leadership 
ill  govenimeiit  and  iiidiistiy.  For  all  that  it  supjires.sed  iiaiixc  leadership  and  discouraged 
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Taiwan  and  gi\'ing  it  a com|)ul.sory  primary  education  (C'liina  proper  has  never  had  com- 
piiksory  primary  eduealion).  When  the  Chinese  go\erimient  took  o\er  'Faiwan,  it  found 
most  of  the  population  to  he  hiliiigual  (Japanese  and  ('hinose).  .\fter  the  liberation,  most 
'Faiwan  people  learned  to  s])eak  Mandarin. 

The  .lapanese  al.so  iiieulcatefl  habits  of  {lersonnl  cleanliness,  so  that  the  Formosans 
make  a point  of  taking  baths  rather  fre(|iieiitly.  'Fliey  an.'  clieeifnl  tind  eourteotis,  tlioiigh 
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itip  TTK'.n  are  suint  tirp.eo  'v»etin<‘(l  to  self-protective  sullemiess  and  inistru.st.  Untouched  as 
thej-  are  by  the  restrictive  infnicnce  of  <'■  iifociaii  moraiiiy,  the  women  nre  gay-hcarted  and 
uninhibited;  they  are  imhistrioiis  workers  and  maki'  good  wives,  lu’causc  of  the  .strong 
sugar  element  in  their  diet  anti  the  prevalence  of  mostiuitoe.s,  their  beauty  is  often  marred 
by  gold-filled  teeth  and  mosiiuito-biUen  legs.  Before  tlic  liberation,  the  m.cn  wore  shabby 
clothes,  u.sually  only  siiirl.sand  pants,  and  the  women  wore  skirls  and  blouses  of  loud  eolors. 
Xovv  the  Taiwan  women  imitate  tVie  women  on  the  mainland,  and  lake  to  Chu-pao  and 
leather  shoes.  With  the  influx  of  Chinese,  new  housing  projeet.s  are  replacing  the  fragile 
blit  pretty  Japanese-styled  strueliircs  with  straw-lilh'd  tatami  floors.  Because  of  the 
intensive  effort  at  national  defense  and  ever-constant  apprehension  about  a Communist 
attack,  the  restaurants,  bars,  and  picnic,  resort.s  in  Taipoh  arc  no  longer  a.s  gay  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Except  duri.ig  th(>  typhoon  seasons,  the  coastal  cities  of  Taiwan  enjoy  good  rainfall  and 
sunshine  and  are  [jlca.sant  places  in  which  to  live.  It  is  an  extremely  rich  jirovince,  though 
the  moMiitiiiii  ridges  in  the  eentcu  and  east  of  the  island  occupy  much  valuable'  space.  Fruits 
are  abundant:  oranges,  lianaiias,  pineapples,  and  waterinelons  are  sold  during  every  season 
of  the  year.  The  native  population  lakes  to  sea  foi'd,  but  tbe  l■•iisine  in  ino.st  of  the  res- 
tauraiit.s  does  not  compare  with  Chinese'  e'eni.stal  e'ily  foeeel.  Hii  e'  is  liie'  staple;  cereal.  Many 
iiieture'sepu'  t hiiu'se'  eaisteim-s  re'gareling  the;  New  Year,  burial,  aiiel  weirship  havit  l)e;e',ii 
prese'i'ved. 

Prerehiclieai  lea.s  now  .surpa.sseei  the;  i>re'-wai  reeord  eef  the  Japane'se'.  The'  Formosan 
people  e'lijoy  eepulable'  re'pre'se'iilation  in  preivine  ial  anel  iintieinal  auvernnient . 'bhere  i.s 
some  reasem  tei  bclie'vc  tb.at  tb.e  mulnal  elistrnst  anel  .eiitagoiiism  betwe'en  the  native  perpula- 
tion  and  the  Chiiie'.se'  frem;  the  maiiilaiiel  i.s  eliininisliiiig. 

No  Feirmosan  ha.s  \et  bex'ii  e.'iiliiiste'el  with  a peisition  e>f  ))rominence'  in  the  National 
geivcrument.  A e'enispie-imus  nieinber  e>f  the;  CCB  is  the'  'raiwan  woman  llsiu'h  Il-si-hung. 
who  in  her  younger  daj  s was  a houiul  se'rvant  anel  cone'iibine'.  She'  now  re'pre.se'nts  Feirmosan 
interests  in  the  Communist  go\<  rnment. 

Tsinghai 

Til!'  preivince'  e>f  'Psiiigliai  i.s  in  the'  N'e>rt hwe'st  .\dministrative  Ifegion  and  is  borelered 
by  Kan.'u,  Siiikiang,  'Fibet.  Sikang,  ane!  Nzeeliwan.  It  ha.s  ;ui  are'a  e>f  2.')7,t)00  .se|iuire'  miles 
and  a poindatiein  <)f  l,l‘JJ,200.  Ge'eigrajjliie-eells , ii  i.s  pan  e>f  the'  I'lleeUaii  Plateau,  and  is  a 
meaintaineais  area  e'xee'j)!  feu-  the  'Fsaielam  Basin  in  llm  neirth  anel  the  Ch’ing  Hai  (Koko 
Nor)  Basin  in  the  east.  The'  latiea  are'  e'lii  lo.setl  by  tlie  A.stin  Fagh  anel  Nan  Shan  ranges  in 
the  north  and  K’un-liiii  in  the.  .seeulh.  'Flee'  basin  e>f  'I’saidam  is  a desert  swamp,  while  the 
Keike)  Nor  Basin  e-einlains  a bf'autiful  .salt  lake  at  lt).,')00  fe'e'i  ahitiule'.  Beitli  are'iis  are  seini- 
ele'sert,  with  meage'r  pastoral  po.s.-ibilitie's.  'Fhe'  K’nii-lim  e'.xu'n.sion.s  in  the  provine'e;  are 
known  as  the  Bayan  I'Cara  anel  Ch'i-lie'ii  range's.  Wiihiii  the'  pre)\ii!e-e  are  the  he;aelwater.s 
of  the'  Hwang  fYellejw),  Yangt/.e,  .Me'keiag,  anel  ^saiwe'e'ii  rive>rs.  Fhe'  e-liinate'  iseif  the  e'xfreme 
e'eiiitiueiital  type-,  with  gre'al  diffe'ri'ne'e'.s  in  te‘en])e'i';it ure'  be'twe'e'ii  day  anel  night  and  from 
s.C'.cs'.'n  to  s.-'Hsem  'Idee  siimiiifis  ari'  hot,  with  little'  rainfall  Fhe  bool  ht'a.sL  ha.s  the'  heaiviest 
pree'iiritation. 

'Fhe  r.gricultnral  nreai  is  mainh  in  the  ('ast,  tin  e-luef  creijis  being  whe;at  anel  barley. 
'Fhey  are,  Imwevcr,  barely  ade'e|uale  for  local  coiisumpeioii.  Large  '.juaiuities  of  medie’inal 
herbs  are'  cultivale'el,  'Fhe'  Meuigeelian  nerinads  ele'penel  fe>r  their  liveliheiod  on  we)ol  from 
camels  anel  .shcej).  'Fhe'  provine-e  is  repeirteel  to  have'  irem,  iiu,  .silver,  and  aluminum  depei.sits, 
and  to  preiehice'  small  ameHiiils  eif  geilel,  coal,  anel  s:dt.  'Flie'.e'  is  no  meah'i'n  iiKliistry.  and 
trade  is  r‘'.'^tri‘'t<*rl  to  wemlcn  geem's  hide'.s  ,'iiiel  eii!  'I'h;'  teipei.granhv  m.nkees  coiiummie'atie>n 
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c.xtreniely  difficult,  but  the  old  trade  routes  have  been  converted  into  a few  roads  linking 
Tsinghai  to  Sikang  and  Kansu  provim-es.  Tluire  are  no  railroads;  rivers  are  navigtible 
only  by  rafts. 

Sining  (36°  37'  X and  101°  49'  K)  i.s  th<;  provincial  capital,  and  has  a population  of 
55,000.  It  is  a historical  point  of  contact  between  the  Cihinesc  and  the  border  groups,  and 
a market  town  for  wool,  timber,  stilt,  and  tea.  Xorthwitst  of  Sining  on  the  Hwang  River 
is  Huang-yiian  (36°  42'  N and  101°  !3'  E),  the  “Little  Peking”  of  T.singhai.  Huang  Chung 
(T’a-erh-ssu)  (36°  31'  X and  101°  37'  E)  is  tlie  locatioii  of  a famous  lamasery  w ith  over  three 
thousand  Lama  priests.  An  important  communication  and  trading  town  is  Yii-slui  ''33°  1 ' X 
and  96°  52'  E)  in  the  south,  it  being  tlsc  terminus  of  the  highway  to  iSikang. 

'rsinghtii  was  made  a province  in  192;t.  It  is  populated  by  3'ihetiins,  Mohammedans, 
Mongols,  CliiiK'tse,  and  tiborigintil  trila^s.  A'  present,  tl-.c  Mongols  iidiabit  the  northern 
border;  the  Tibetans  the  .southern  border;  th('  Chinese  iiiid  Moslem;  the  cities  near  the 
provincial  capit;)!,  ,'^ining  It  would  be  inti:rcsting  to  trace  the  history  of  each  race  in  this 
district.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  T.singhai  was  onci'  tlu'  homo  of  fierce  barfiaric  tribes,  variously 
kiKiwri  a.s  Si  T.sung  or  Si  Hsia,  and  was  a constant  mii.sanci'  to  the  ('hinest;  during  the  Plan, 
'Thing,  and  Sung  dynasties.  Alt(;r  the  conversion  of  'rihetans  to  .Lamai.sm,  the  3'ihetan 
cultnr';  and  religion  iierrueatcd  'rsiiighai  (tis  mUeu,  ismghai  forms  a part  of  the  Tibetan 
Plateau).  During  the  Sung  dynasti',  the  Mongols  began  to  come  down  in  scan  h of  iiusture 
for  their  horses  and  cattle.  During  the  Ytiati  dynasty,  the  .Moslems  began  to  increase  th('ir 
influence  in  the  area.  In  numbers  the  'Tibetans  and  .Mongols  exceed  the  .Moslems,  but  the 
Moslems  are  definitely  su[)ei  ior  in  j)oliticid  influence.  'I'liev  are  a more  dynamic  people,  and 
it  was  no  accident  that  tin;  Niitionalist  CoxernnKuit  appointed  the  Mohammedar  Ma  Pu- 
fang  governor  of  Tsinghai.  The  Mo.slems  there  siteak  the  Chinese  language. 

'I'hc;  early  years  of  tin;  Ch’ing  dynasty  were  a remnrkalih!  jieriod  of  Chinese  colonization 
and  ex]5an.sion.  During  the  reign  of  Yung  Cheng,  tlie  militant  generals.  N'ien  Keng-yao  and 
Yo  Chuug-ehi  eotU(uer(d  Tsinghai;  Yo  t.’hung-ehi  went  further  into  Tibet,  and  exacted 
obi'dienco  from  the  Tibiittins  and  the  aborigines. 

'The  Tibetans  and  ?>Iongols  wear  fur  clothing  most  of  the  year.  'I'heir  baliits  as  regards 
per.sonal  eleanline.ss  leax'c  much  to  be  di'sired.  I herc  is  gnait  freedom  among  them  regard- 
ing marriage  and  sex.  I'he  Moslems,  by  contiast  with  the  Mongols  aiul  Tibetans  are  clean 
and  vigoiou'-.  and  tfieir  sexual  morals  are  strict.  'They  are  liereely  nationalist,  and  have 
reiielled  severtd  times  during  the  hist  few  decades.  ]ii  1928,  after  a relative  of  his  was 
exeeuled  at  Lau-ehou  by  1 eng  \'u-hsiang,  an  IS-year-old  liloslem  lad.  Ma  Cluing-ying, 
raised  the  standard  of  .Mo.sl<;m  revoit  in  dining.  i’h(‘  nwoll  spre.ul  to  many  .Mo.slem 
lirovinees  before  it  wr.s  linally  ((iielled.  P-eeause  tl;ey  are  nationali.st  the  Moslems  are 
(iereely  ant i-C'eanmunist . but  since  the  geneial  collapse  of  the  Kuomintang,  their  leaders 
hii\  e not  been  able  lohold  out  against  the  Red  tide,  hi  the  past  decade,  relations  Iietween 
the  Chinese  and  the  Moslcnis  have  been  hujrpy.  The  lust  rsinghal  governor,  Ma  I’u-fang, 
was  noiiTniallv  subject  to  Xalioiudisi  aiilliority  but  exercised  uiiehallenged  authority  in  the 
province.  I nder  him  the  proi  inee  made  uoiidde  progress  on  the  social,  political,  and  eeo- 
nomie  fionts.  The  .Moslem  leaders  in  the  I singhai-N  ingsia-Kansu  region  arelloeliow  Ma’s. 

riie  eiimale  ot  'rsiiighai  is  eontinenl:il.  and  is  noied  for  its  violent  transitions  of  hot 
and  cold.  One  proviul)  has  it  that  only  during  the  months  of  .Inly,  August,  and  September, 
is  the  trai  i ller  relatively  luiliampered  by  the  weather,  llee.ui.si'  of  the  many  tribes  repre- 
.sciited  m the  province,  shar[)  diffi-nuiees  in  marriage  and  burial  eustom.s  jiersist. 
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Yunnan 

Tliis  province  is<  in  the  Soutliwcst.  .Xclininistrsi'. ivo  I’lCfrion  iMiil  is  hordcrod  by  TCwaiij^si, 
K'.vc’irhov,  S;;ochv.:\r>,  Siknnp,  Hnrma,  and  JndceCbina.  It  has  an  ar'ai  of  162,300  scjnaro 
miles  and  a population  of  9,28'l,600.  Vimna;!  is  a part  of  llic  ^'imnaii-K wc'ichow  Idatnau, 
and  has  an  avc-ratre.  altitude  of  6,000  meters.  It  is  broken  by  small  plains  in  the  east,  d'he 
Kao-li-kniip  8haii,  Xu  Khan  and  Yiin-hiifi;  .Shan  are  the  three  major  ranees  all  origin.ating  in 
Sikang  Province.  The  Yangt/e,  Melamg,  and  Sahvecai  ri\  ers  miter  from  Sikang  and  jtass 
through  Yunnan.  .-Xmong  the  few  Iake.s  in  the  province,  the  Ti'-n  f’h'iti,  on  the  outskirt.s 
of  the  provincial  capital,  i.s  the  largest.  The  elnnate  is  subtropical,  but  mild  and  comfort- 
able due  to  the;  infliienee  of  altitude.  Seasonal  changes  arc  lUit  gre.it  and  nn'i-ijiitation, 
half  of  which  is  in  .July  and  Aiiginsl,  averages  12  inches  aniuially.  Kunming  has  a particu- 
larly attracti\  e climate,  with  a t(>mperatiirc  range  of  20“  !■'  to  00“  F.  Western  Yiiiinan  has 
suffered  .se\  erely  from  earth(piake.s. 

Since  only  5 to  10  percent  of  tlio  province  is  Imcl  land,  potential  cultivation  is  limited. 
Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  (to|)s,  with  tea,  silk,  and  medicinal  herh.s 
produced  for  export . Only  one  summer  er(.>|i  of  rice  is  produec-d,  d('.‘pite  a growing  season  of 
325  days.  Two-fPliis  of  IIk'  fields  raise  a winter  erojr.  -Xs  wit  h Szc-ch  .vaii,  whc'i  e I raiisporta- 
tioii  eo.sts  make  a eonipaei,  higii-priced  cominodily  desirable,  Yunnan  has  been  a high 
producer  of  opiiiin. 


'File  [irovinrc'  is  c.xtrcnicly  rich  in  mineral  dciio.sits,  jiarl icularly  co|)per  and  tin.  Tin 
production,  the  leading  industry  in  the  pn>\  ince,  is  cenlt'red  at  Ko-cliiii,  and  is  the  large.st 
in  all  China.  In  copper  prodiietion  liie  province  ranks  a j.'oor  third  after  'Taiwan  and  .Maii- 
ehiiria.  Ci'oal  and  iron  are  tuoduecd  in  fair  (;iianl it ies,  and  gold,  silscr,  and  iron  depo.sit.s 
have  bec'ii  rcfiortc'd.  Kunming  is  the  industrial  eeiiti'r.  It  was  de'a'lojied  for  tiu' most  jiart 
via  the  transfer  of  coastal  factories  during  the  war.  but  in  view  of  the  high  transportation 
eo.sts  to  and  from  the  city  it  is  a matter  of  eonjei’liirt'  how  mans-  of  tlie.^e  faetorio.s  have 
stayed  on. 

d'lie  Yunnan-liulo-Cliina  raihotid  is  the  chief  line  in  the  province,  eonnecling  Kun- 
ming with  the  I ndo-( 'Iiine.se  rail  sj'stein.  .\  short  line,  the  Pi-.se-idiiii-Ko-chiii.  joins  it  in 
the  south.  A major  line  has  been  planned  to  connect  tlie  [irovince  with  Hiirina  in  the  .south 
and  with  Kweichow  and  K/,('(-liwan  in  the  iiortlseasl . The  Kuniuin.g-( 'ITii-eliiiig  seetion  is 
reported  finished,  and  the  rest  under  eonslnietion.  Highways  total  i,.60l)  kilometi'rs,  the 
mo.st  important  being  (he  iturma  or  Stilwell  Road,  which  wins  Cliiiia’s  hast  land  lifeline  of 
supjily  during  World  War  IJ.  1'iie  rivers  are  aimosl  iinnavigahle  dm'  to  tlu'  swift  currents. 
Another  wartime  developrnerii , due  io  the  air-ferrying  cf  vital  war  .siippdies,  was  tlie  estah- 
lislimeiit  of  Kunming  as  an  importjuit  air  tenuiiiiis. 

The  proviiietal  l apilal  and  tlie  political,  ei'nuiiiiiueatioiis  and  cumim'ieial  eeiiler  of  the 
l)ro\  iiice  is  Kiimuiiig  (2.6°  I'  X and  I02°  II'  Iv),  wiiieli  has  a popuhu  ion  ot  265,600.  (loods 
marketed  here  an'  (0|)per,  tin,  silk,  ten,  and  Yuiiiian  liaiii.  'Tin'  tin  cerili'r  of  Ko-ehiii 
(23°  22'  X'  and  (03°  6'  F.)  with  o\'(t  7 6 sijiiare  mile.s  of  (in  mines,  is  loca(ed  in  (he  .south,  on 
the  ri-.se-chai-Sliih-p’iiig  railway,  .Meiig-lzii  (23°'2t)'  X uid  lll.’f°23  'I'd,  a border  town  on 
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production  is  'Tn-li  (25°  13'  X'  and  100°  1 1'  K),  a h.igh\M!,\'  (own  in  (he  noi(hwes(,  which  is 
also  famous  for  its  .scciierv.  Tlic  junction  of  the  6'iiiiiian-l iido-Chiiia  ami  Ri-sc-chai-.^shih- 
p’iiig  raii  lines  is  at  tlie  town  of  Pi-se-chai  (23°  26'  X and  103°  21'  TA. 

During  the  earlier  C’h'ing  dynasty  tin'  frontieis  of  Yiiiiiiaii  were  protected  by  two 
Chinese  trilnitary  .states,  Hurina  and  .\unam.  In  1885,  during  the  reign  of  K’ang  liai,  Indo- 
china In'canic  a Fretieh  pvoleeloral«',  and  Hurnia  was  ineorporaled  in  th('  British  liuliaii 
i'impire.  i iiiis  6 iiiiiiaii  came  mii>  din-i  i < laiiiicl  with  I lAiue  and  Bntaui.  Since  tlie  .Mnn- 
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chii  govornmenl  was  liazj'  iiboul  what,  constituted  th('  precise  Yuiitiiin  frontier,  tlie  French 
and  still  more  the  British  took  advantage  of  the  fact  and  appropriated  areas  of  Yunnan,  the 
B/iitish  government  actually  .sending  troops  to  occupy  the.  northwestern  frontie.i  up  as  far 
as  I'i<ai-rna.  ,\t  present  , the  area  of  Yeh-jen  Shan  and  Chiang  Hsin  I”o  is  legally  still  (Chinese, 
though  in  actual  fact  most  ^f  it  has  long  bee;,  oet  upied  by  ijurmnsc.  in  maijs  made  in  irther 
countries,  as  compared  to  tho.se  made  in  China,  on<!  immediately  notices  the  reduced  terri- 
tory along  the  Western  border.  As  a result  of  the  abatement  of  British  and  French  irnpe- 
riali.sm  after  World  War  II,  Yunnan  now  has  more  secure  borders.  Whem  the  Nationalist 
Government  moved  to  western  China  after  1937,  Yunnan  suddenly  became  impoi  laiic  as 
the  only  eornmunicatioris  center  through  which  western  munitions  and  goods  could  be 
transported  to  China.  'Phe  Burma  Hoad  became  just ly  famous. 

Yunnan  is  h.cautiful  country',  with  a subtropical  eliinalc  and  good  rainfall;  its  capital, 
Kunming,  perhaps  enjoys  I be  Ix'st  climate  in  all  China.  It  was  an  important  province  even 
(luring  the  C’h'ing  dynasty,  b(‘eaiise  of  if.s  invalualjle  deposits  of  copper,  marble,  and  tin. 
All  t^'himi’s  coins  used  to  l»e  minted  tluTC. 

Yunnan  is  inhabited  l>y  many  races.  Among  the  aborigines  Shaiis  and  f.olos  j)redomi- 
nate.  riie  Hh'uis  are  akin  to  Ilur  nation  (jf  tribes  along  tlu'  Yunnan-Burma  border.  The 
Lolos  live  main.ly  in  the  nuiiole  moimtain  districts,  along  the  Yimimn-Sikang  border,  and 
number  about  1,500,000.  They  are  a nomadic  people',  very  brave'  and  warlike',  d'lie^y  le'ad 
a Spartan  life  and  are'  trained  to  tight  from  ehildhood.  They  Inu'e'  a blinding  passiejii  for 
blood  feuds,  which  they  piirsiie  e'ndle'ssly  from  one  ge'iicriil ion  to  another.  '!'!'i(!re  ar'  tbre;e 
distinct  ehis.ses  of  Lolos:  the  “Black  Bones,”  who  constitute  the  imre-blood  nobility:  the 
“White  Be)nes,”  who  are  ('nfrancliiscd  de'.sceiulants  of  Chine'se  .slaves;  and  the  Wa  Izit,  or 
newly-en.slavod  Chine.se'.  The  “Black  Bone's’’  spend  mneli  ot  llie'ir  time  raiding  distant 
Chii'.esc  eomnuinitie's  and  carrying  off  men  and  women  to  serve  tliern  as  .slaves.  Women 
hold  an  exalted  position  among  the  Lolos. 

Yunnan  has  also  been  the  most  imporlanl  Moslem  stronghold  outside  the'  North- 
'vesteni  provine'cs.  'Flie'  Meisle'm  settlers  were  cruelly  oppres.se  el  unde'r  the  rule  of  MaTiehu 
viceroys.  During  the  T’ai-p‘ing  Hehe'llion  llie'v  took  aehauilage'  of  Peking’s  preoccupation 
with  the  Yangtze  |■('l)(•ls  to  stage'  the'ir  own  'iprising  in  Yunnan.  'Thit:  re’oeiiion  lasted  troin 
1851  to  1873,  am!  cost  millions  of  live'S. 

Yim.um  was  famou.-e  fe>i  (he  191.5  uprising  againsl  Ytiaii  Sliih-k'ai,  led  by  Ts’ai  O. 
From  1913  to  1 1)27  it  was  govenied  by  the  ambit ie>us  'L’aiig  Chi-vao,  and  fen-  the  ne.xt  eighteen 
years  (1927  1915)  was  umler  the  power  <f  aiioiln'r  iiT('sp()ii,‘<il.>l('  war  lord:  Lung  Yiin,  a 
native  of  Yunnan.  I 'ndcr  their  l■('igll,  the*  pe'ople’s  life  was  hard  arid  pojiiiy-growiiig  became 
w idespreaei.  It  v\as  estimule'd  in  lt)23  that  ii  aceoiiiitcd  for  two-lliirds  of  the'  ciillisat.ed 
land  diii'iiig  the  w inter  sea.sea,  and  that  90  pe'reei  f of  the'  nie'ii  einei  00  pe'iceiit  of  the  women 
in  Kunming  were  opium  add'e-i,^.  Only  when  the  Nationalisi  ( h)\  erum('iit  niov  e'd  into 
the  interior  did  the  cenlrd  authority  re'ach  the  i)r()\  ir.ee'.  I ung  5'iiu  was  then  re'placed  by 
anothe'r  native'  of  Yiiniiaii.  Lu  I bin. 

'I'lie'  re'trcat  (jf  maii.v  higln  r iiustitules  of  lo, lining  into  Kunmiug,  especially  the'  Sonth- 
wevsl  (siinhim'el  rniversi'y  (comprising  'I'singluia,  National  Pe'king,  and  Xankai  Ciii- 

spe'ak  a readily  intelligible  .Mandarin. 

5’uiinaii  has  not  produced  many'  emiiu'iit  nu'ii.  Its  most  re'iiiarkahle'  son,  perhaps,  was 
the  Mohainnu'daii  eunuch  (die“iig  Ho,  who  .seiwcd  under  the  enle'iprising  Mmg  Faij;y'ror 
Cli'("'ng  'r.sn  and  eeinipiK'ii  with  Ik'i't.s  and  ine'ii.  made'  si'ni'i-uI  I'viieditious  into  the'  South 
Heas.  If  .such  e'.xpe'dil  ions  had  he'cii  coiit  iiuie'd,  ( ‘liiua  w eridel  liasc  ( rnerge'd  as  a sea  po  \ e'r  and 
might  lia\('  avc-hleel  the  disasle'i.s  resulting  from  the'  i.solai ioiiisl  policy  of  the'  Ch'iiig 
• '• 
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The  Yunnan  diet  sulTors  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  and  iodine.  Many  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  consequence,  are  afflicted  with  coitre. 

Inner  Mongolia  Autonomous  Region 

Inner  Mongolia  is  one  of  the  two  so-called  autonomous  regions  created  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  China.  It  is  bordered  by  Heilungkiang,  Russia,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Suiyuan,  Chahar,  Jehol,  Liaosi,  and  Kirin.  The  reference  of  the  term  Inner  Mongolia  is 
less  geographical  than  political,  since  the  newly  organized  Autonomous  Region  excludes  the 
old  provinces  south  of  Outer  Mongolia,  which  are  geographically  part  of  Inner  Mongolia. 
A better  name  perhaps  would  have  bci'n  “West  Manchuria.”  The  region  includes  the  fol- 
lowing Manchurian  areas;  all  of  llsingan  Province,  most  of  Chahar  and  Liaopeh,  and  a large 
portion  of  Jehol  (as  these  provinces  were  constituted  under  the  Nationalist  Government). 
Exact  statistical  information  is  lacking,  but  the  total  area  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  Northeast  Administrative  Region,  which  totals  343,600  S(|uare  m.iles.  The  popula- 
tion is  hy  another  rough  esl.imate  somewhat  less  than  2,300,000.  As  of  March  1952  there 
w'as  no  formal  administrative  organization  in  the  region;  instead  administration  of  the 
region  was  directed  from  nearby  Wanchuan  (Kalgan),  the  capital  of  Chahar  Province. 

The  Ta-h.sing-an  Range,  which  begins  in  the  south  between  Chahar  and  Jehol,  is  the 
chi('f  mountain  range  in  the  region.  It  cro.sses  the  entire  region  up  to  the  northern  border. 
Its  extension  along  the  northern  border  into  Heilungkiang  Province  is  known  as  the  I-li-hu-li 
or  H.siao-hsing-an  Hange.  I'he  Yin  Shan  lies  farther  .soutli;  it  reaches  i.ait  from  Suiyuan 
Province  and  forms  slopes  and  .small  basins  within  Inner  INlongolia.  d'wo  major  rivers  in 
the  Region  constitute  parks  of  the  national  a.s  well  as  the  provincial  honndaries,  The  .\rgun 
River  in  the  west  forms  part  of  the  national  boundary  with  Russia,  while  the  Nonni  River 
in  uie  east  forms  part  of  the  provincial  boundary  with  Heilungkiang.  The  Ilailar  River 
run.s  through  the  northcentral  area  from  the  Soviet  border  to  Heilungkiang  Province,  and 
is  parallelled  hy  an  important  rail  line.  The  Liao  River  with  its  tributaries  lies  in  the  south- 
east, and  flows  into  Liaosi  Province.  The  northern  half  of  the  region  has  the  most  unfavor- 
able climate  in  northeast  China,  being  bitterly  cold  and  arid  much  of  the  time,  The  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  — 40°F  to  96°^^,  wdth  extremes  in  the  mountain  ranges,  Annual  precipita- 
tion amounts  to  about  11  inches  annually.  The  southern  half  is  similarly  unfavorable, 
because  of  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia.  The  area  projecting  into  the  .southeast,  adjacent 
to  Liaosi  Province,  has  the  best  climate  but  even  it  is  subject  to  the  extreme  cold  emanating 
from  the  north, 

•Agriculture  in  the  north  is  limited  to  the  small  quantities  of  corn,  millet,  wheat,  and 
potatoes  grown  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ta-hsing-aii  Range.  Grazing  is  more  important; 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  found  in  large  numbers,  tended  mainly  hy  Mongols.  The 
sonthea.st  area  produces  soybeans,  fur,  wool,  and  liinber.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
crops.  J'hc  leading  mineral  resources  are  coal,  .salt,  and  gold.  Coal  production  is  centered 
at  Cha-lai-no-erh,  along  the  (di’arig-eh’im  rail  line  close  to  the  Soviet  border.  The  pro- 
duction, based  on  large  reserves,  serves  the  railroad  and  helps  .supply  Heilungkiang  Province. 
'['h(*re  are  a few  cold  mines  in  the  north,  but  in  ceneral  gold  deposits  are  undeveloped.  .A 
good  salt  supply  is  ('btained  from  the  t'arious  .salt  lakes  in  the  region,  particularly  in  the 
west.  Timber  is  an  important  resource,  the  tirnberlands  of  the  Ta-hsing-an  Range  boir;g 
the  largest  in  all  China. 

There  are  only  three  rail  lines  in  Inner  Mongolia.  The  longest  is  the  western  section 
of  the  Ch’ang-ch’nn,  which  is  linki'd  with  the  Soviet  system  in  the  northwe.st  at  the  border 
town  of  L’.i-pin  (Man-chou-li).  It  follows  the  cour.'^e  of  the  Hailar  River,  and  enters  Heilung- 
kiang Province  in  the  east.  From  T’ao-an  in  Heilungkiang  Province  a'lOther  line  crosses  the 
region  at  its  narrowest  portion  to  tVeii-ch’uan  near  the  Outer  Mongolian  border.  A short 
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line  ares  into  the  southeast  eornet  , connecting  T’ung-liao  in  Inner  Mongolia  to  Liao-yiian 
and  Ta-hii-shan  in  Liaosi  Province.  Highways  are  limited  in  mileage,  with  Hai-Ia-crh  serving 
as  a focal  point  for  roads  leading  to  Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  north.  The  southern 
focal  point  for  roads  leading  to  Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  north.  The  southern 
portion  also  has  a few  roads  leading  to  Outer  Mongolia  and  adjacent  Chinese  provinces. 
Old  trade  routes  also  connect  the  region  with  Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  Argun  River 
is  navigable  by  small  craft,  but  its  length  diminishes  its  value  a route  of  transportation. 

Wu-lan-hao-t’e  (Wang-yeh-miao)  (46°  5'  N and  122°  1'  E)  was  originally  selected  as 
the  capital  of  this  autonomous  region.  It  is  located  in  the  cast  central  area,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant communications  center  on  the  railway  running  from  T’aoari  in  Heilungkiang  to  Wen- 
ch’iian  in  the  west.  Hai-la-erh  (Hailar)  (40°  13'  N and  1 19°  44'  K)  was  the  former  capital 
of  Hsingan  Province.  It  is  an  important  commuincations  center  on  the  western  Ch’ang- 
ch’un  rail  line,  and  a trading  center  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  animal  products.  To-lun  (42° 
10'  N and  1 16°  25'  E)  is  a communications  and  Iratiing  town  in  the  southeast,  near  .Jehol, 
which  specializes  in  furs,  wool,  animals,  rugs,  carpets,  and  timber.  The  border  town  of 
Lu-pin  (49°  36'  N and  1 17°  27'  Ej  is  the  terminus  of  the  Ch’ang-ch’un  line  and  its  junction 
with  the  Russian  rail  system.  It  also  serves  as  a trading  center  for  Russia  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia. 'r’ung-liao  (43°  38'  X and  122°  14'  E)  is  a railroad  town  and  trading  center  for 
animals,  furs,  and  wool  in  the  southea.st. 

For  sociological  and  histt>rical  information  on  this  Region,  see  the  section  in  this 
chapter  entitled  “Manchuria.” 

Tibet  Axdonomuun  Region 

"I'lie  so-called  autonomous  re>gion  of  'I'ibet  is  a frontier  region  of  far  southwest  China, 
bordered  by  Sikang,  'I’singhai,  Sinkiang,  India,  Nepal,  and  Bhutan.  Its  borders  like  those 
of  Yunnan,  have  never  been  completely  defined,  but  (Chinese  sources  claim  an  area  of 
469,400  s<|iiare  miles  and  a population  of  1,500,(X)0.  The  region  is  a high  plateau  with  an 
average  altitude  of  4,500  meters  for  the  plains  area  and  5,500  meters  for  the  mountainous 
areas.  'Phe  Himalaya  Range  forms  the  southern  boundary  with  India  and  Nepal.  Parallel 
to  and  north  of  this  is  the  Trans-Himalaya  Range.  Other  major  ranges  are  the  Karakorum, 
extending  into  eastern  'i'ibet  from  Ka.shmir  in  India,  and  the  K’unlun  Range,  across  the 
northern  houndary  of  the  i"gioii.  The  headwaters  of  several  major  rivers,  ineluding  those 
of  the  Indus,  the  Canges,  and  the  Brahmaputra  (or  'I'.saugpo  a.«  it  is  called  in  Tibet),  are 
found  in  this  region.  The  most  important  is  the  'Psangpo,  which  flows  across  the  southern 
part  of  the  region  into  Sikang  Province  in  the  east  before  turning  south  into  India.  There 
arc  numerous  lakes,  most  of  which  are  salty;  there  are  also  extensive  areas  of  salt  and  alkali 
surface  crust,  "i'he  (;har.g  Tang  (or  t;hang  Thang)  Plateau  in  the  north  covers  a large  area. 
The  Tsang])o  Valley  in  the  south,  through  which  the  river  flows,  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated area. 

The  climate  is  distinctly  continental,  with  .sharp  temperature  changes  due  to  radiation, 
isolation,  aridity,  and  altitude.  Temperatures  range  from  — 40°F  to  90°F,  with  intensely 
cold  winds  during  winter.  Precipitation  is  limited  to  the  T.sangpo  \'alley,  the  Himalayas 
serving  to  tdock  oil  mo.st  ol  ilie  moisture-laden  monsoon  winds  coming  from  the  south.  The 
Chang  Tang  Plateau  is  too  cold  and  dry  for  vegetation. 

Barley,  tea,  wheat,  and  beans  are  cultivated  in  the  southeast  valley  area,  but  the  frosts 
there  are  severe'.  'I’he  northern  area  sn.stains  a limited  pastoral  economy  based  on  yak, 
sheep,  wool,  furs,  and  hides.  Tibet  is  reported  to  have  suiistantial  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
copixir,  iron,  petroleum,  coal,  and  salt,  but,  except  for  gold  and  salt,  whieb  are  produced  in 
small  amounts,  these  re.sourees  have  yet  to  be  exploited.  Lha.sa,  though  still  dependent  on 
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primitive  means  and  old  trade  routes,  is  the  huh  of  th.e  transportation  system.  Two  routes 
lead  last  to  China,  and  a third  goes  west  to  India.  A few  additional  routes  cross  the  Hima- 
layas to  India,  the  most  important  of  these  being  that  which  link.s  Yatung  and  Gyangt.se  in 
Tibet  to  Darjeeling,  terminus  of  the  Indian  railroad  system. 

Lhasa  (29°  43'  N and  91°  1 T E)  is  the  capital  and  Holy  City  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous 
Region.  The  religious,  political,  and  communications  center  of  the  entire  region,  it  has  a 
population  of  about  OO.OOO.  The  Potala,  the  palace  of  the  politically  powerful  Dalai  Lama, 
is  located  there,  and  is  a magnificent  architectural  achievement.  The  traditional  spiritual 
eounterpart  of  the  Dalai  Lama  i.s  the  Panchen  Lama,  who  resides  at  Trashi-lhiimpo,  'bibet’s 
second  largest  city  (population : 20,000).  Gyangtse  i’28°  57'  N and  89°  ,3()'  E)  is  an  important 
trading  town  south  of  the  Tsangpo  River  near  the  .southern  border.  It  is  connected  with 
the  bordertown  of  Yatung  (27°  26'  N and  88°  53'  K;  from  wliieh  primitive  trails  link  Tibet 
to  the  Indian  rail  sy.stem  at  Darjeeling.  Near  Gyangtse  on  the  Tsangpo  River  is  the  trading 
town  of  Shigatsc  (Zhikat.se)  (29°  15'  N and  88°  53'  1\).  Another  important  center  for  trade 
with  India  Is  Gartok  (31°  45'  N and  80°  20'  E),  on  the  Main  \Vc.st  Road  on  the  upper  Indus 
River  in  the  west. 

The  Tibetan  Plateau  is  the  most  elevated  e.xtensive  region  on  earth  inhabited  by  man. 
Because  of  its  theocratic  government  and  its  lac!;  of  comnuinication  with  the  outer  world, 
Tibet  ha.'<  been  invested  with  a certain  glamour,  which  has  been  e.xploitial  in  such  popular 
novels  as  The  Lost  Horizon.  Rarely  doi;s  an  f>ccidcntal  traveler  go  there  without  writing 
an  article  or  book  about  it.  With  its  inclement  climate  and  rarefied  atmosphere,  Tibet, 
however,  is  hardly  an  ideal  place  for  a ndreat.  And  despite  the  accumulated  wealth  in  the 
gold-topped  lamaseries,  the  people  for  the  most  part  live-in  poor  and  unsanitary  conditions. 
Its  height  and  inaccessibility,  however,  has  thus  far  .saved  Tibet  from  becoming  the  .scene 
of  bloody  strife,  though  it  has  been  a center  of  political  intrigue,  what  with  British,  Indian 
and  Russian  interests  vying  with  each  other  and  disputing  China’s  claim  to  it. 

The  political  history  of  'fibet  goes  Lack  some  two  thousand  years.  Tibetan  warrior 
tribes  raided  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  Han  Empire  from  the  first  century  n.c.  By  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  'I'ibet  had  become  a powerful  military  state  under  the  kingship  of 
Songsten  Gainpo,  with  whose  reign  Tibetan  civilization  daw'us.  He  made  repeated  raids 
on  Chinese  territory,  'fo  blunt  his  compiering  ambitions  the  great  T’ang  Emperor,  Li 
Shih-min,  sent  a kinswoman,  the  capable  princess  W<m-cheng,  to  become  his  bride.  Aided 
by  the  king’s  Nepalese  consort,  like  herself  a Buddhist,  Wen-cheng  converted  Songsten 
Gampo  to  Buddhism,  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  influence  to  spread  its  pacifying  prin- 
ciples among  his  warrior  people.  Buddhist  scriptures  were  brought  in  from  India,  and  a 
Tibetan  written  language  was  invented  from  an  alphabel  taken  from  the  Sanskrit.  I'lms 
began  the  peculiar  Buddhi.st  culture  of  Tibet.  The  warlike  Mongols,  who  became  so  power- 
ful under  their  great  leaders  Genghis  Khan  and  Kubl.ai  Khan,  were  also  later  infected  with 
Lamaism,  and  lost  much  of  their  original  aggressiveness.  Since  the  Yiian  dynasty,  Tibet 
has  been  nominally  a part  of  Chinese  territory,  though  actual  political  and  military  inter- 
ventions by  Chinese  in  that  region  were  rare. 

Tibet  is  still  nominally  ruled  by  the  Dp.'ai  Lpma  and  the  Panchen  Lama,  the  tonmost 
ecclesiarchs  in  Lamaisrn,  usually  distingui.shed  as,  respectively,  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  Tibet.  As  the  head  of  the  State,  Dalai  has  greater  polrtieal  power.  Formerly, 
when  the  Tibetans  were  completely  under  their  sway,  China’s  and  Britain’s  diplomacy 
usually  centered  on  securing  the  good  wuli  of  the  Lamas.  During  the  thirties,  while  the 
British  were  fca.sting  the  Dalai  T.arna  i;;  India,  the  Panchen  Lama  was  enjoying  the  good 
life  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking.  When  the  present  Dalai  Lama  escaped  to  India 
upon  the  innniueiit  Communi.st  conquest  of  Tibet,  the  Panchen  Lama  beiiame  the  hostage 
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of  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  this  obliged  the  Daiai  Lama  to  return  from  India.  The 
election  of  the  Lama  is  based  on  belief  in  the  tran.smigration  of  the  soul  of  the  dying  Lama 
to  the  body  of  an  infant.  Hence  most  Lamas  have  been  juniors  under  the  power  of  ruling 
cliques.  Under  the  treaty  signed  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  1951  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
guaranteed  tenure  of  all  his  previous  powers.  In  fact,  however,  the  Communists  have  i.aken 
Tibet  over  completely,  and  it  has  become  virtually  another  Chinese  province.  Communist 
military  development  there  has  caused  some  nervousness  in  India. 

The  combination  of  temperature  extremes,  inhospitable  terrain,  and  serious  deficiencies 
in  both  food  and  fuel  are  reflected  in  a low  population  density  (about  five  or  six  persons  per 
square  mile).  Where  the  land  can  be  cultivated,  the  .sedentary  Tibetans  cluster  in  farm- 
villages  surrounded  by  community  fields.  Most  Tibetans,  however,  are  members  of 
nomadic  tribes  that  live  in  tents  and  move  from  grass  to  grass  with  their  herds  of  sheep, 
goars,  yaks,  and  horses.  A man’s  wealth  is  mea.sured  by  his  livestock.  The  most  important 
animal  to  the  Tibetan  is  the  yak : he  not  only  usc.«  it  as  a beast  of  burden,  but  eats  its  meat, 
drinks  its  milk,  burns  its  dung  for  fuel,  and  makes  ropes  and  cloth  for  his  tent  from  its  long 
hair.  The  hide  is  used  to  build  a coracle  to  ferry  goods  and  pa.ssengers  across  the  large 
rivers. 

The  staple  diet  in  Tibet  is  boiled  mutton  or  yak’s  meat  and  t.samba  (parched  barley 
flour).  The  Tibetan  starts  his  meal  as  follows;  a chunk  of  Chinese  brick  tea  is  tossed  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  The  bowl  of  .scaldirig  tea  is  flavored  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a lump 
of  yak  butter.  After  a number  of  bowls  of  buttered  tea  are  consumed,  a handful  of  tsamba 
is  placed  in  a bowl  half-filled  with  tea  and  kneaded  with  a (urcular  movement  of  the  fingers. 
The  dough-like  preparation  is  then  eaten.  The  Tibetan  occasionally  varies  his  meal  with 
the  meat  of  domestic  animals  and  game.  The  habit  of  drinking  buttered  salted  tea  is  also 
universal  among  the  Mongols. 

Men  and  women  wear  substantially  the  same  garment.  For  warmer  temperatures  this 
is  usually  made  of  palu,  a coarse  homespun  of  wool,  in  varied  colors.  For  colder  weather  a 
sheepskin  cloak  is  worn,  with  the  wool  on  the  inside.  The  women’s  hairdress  is  very  elabo- 
rate. In  some  parts,  the  hair  is  commonly  done  up  in  108  braids,  with  the  ends  attached 
to  a rectangle  of  heavy  cloth  extending  to  the  heels.  This  is  richly  studded  with  ornaments 
of  silver,  coral,  amber,  and  gold  nuggets. 

The  Tibetan  is  frank,  fun-iovirig,  ami  ahiiost  completely  uninhibited.  Sexual  habits 
arc  free  and  women  enjoy  a high  social  p.'i.sition.  Marriage  is  an  economic  rather  than  a 
romantic,  or  religious  institution.  Polyandry  is  commonly  practiced,  the  plural  husbands 
usually  being  brothers.  Should  the  polyandrous  family  pro.spcr,  more  wives  may  be  added. 
Each  wife  and  husband  arc  then  shared  by  every  ether  wife  and  husband. 

The  woman,  however,  i.s  inferior  in  matters  concerning  religion.  ,\t  least  half  of  the 
male  population  enter  lama.series  in  boyhood.  The  child  is  thereby  as.sured  a good  educa- 
tion, a high  social  position,  and  a permanent  livelihood.  Except  for  Lhasa,  the  Tibetan 
capitai,  and  a relatively  few  tiading  posts,  the  lamaseries  .am  the  principal  centers  of  settled 
activity  for  the  entire  Tibetan  Plateau.  Many  have  several  thousand  lamas  m permanent 
resiuem.«  and  exercise  temporal  as  well  as  spiritu?)  nnwor  over  large  regions,  from  which 
taxes  are  exacted  in  the  form  of  gifts.  Some  of  the  bigger  lamaseries  arc  famous  for  their 
architecture  and  their  lavish  use  of  gold  to  embellish  their  rooftops  and  giant  idohs 

When  a Tibetan  dies  his  corpse  is  taken  to  a clearing  or  hollow  in  the  hills  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures.  After  the  bones  are  picked  clean,  they  are  pounded  to  a pulp  and  buried. 
This  custom  stems  fronri  the  Tibetan’s  belief  that  this  life  is  but  a penance  for  mi.sdeeds  and 
shortcomings  in  earlier  lives.  Tlie  liberation  of  the  impiisoaed  spirit  must  await  the 
de.struclion  of  ti.ie  ’oody. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 


Manchuria:  Ilislnrical  and  Sociological 


What  is  known  in  the  West  as  Manchuria  is  usually  referred  to  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
Northeastern  Provinces  or  simply  Tung-pei  (the  Northeast).  Although  originally  the  home 
of  the  Manehu  peoples,  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Chinese.  In  fact,  almost  nothing 
remains  of  the  old  Manehu  eulbirc,  and  those  of  Manehu  blood  have  adopted  the  language 
and  culture  of  the  Chinese.  Xiie  Manehus  arc  decidedly  a minority  anrl  are  hardly  difTeren- 
tiated  from  the  Chinese. 

Manchuria  u.sed  to  consist  of  three  provinces:  Tdaoning.  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang. 
Later  the  Manchukno  government  remapped  the  area,  making  nineteen  provincial  units. 
After  the  war,  th('  Nationalist  Covernment  divided  Liaoning,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang  into 
nine  provinces.  Today,  in  the  ('ommunist  set-up,  Manchuria  consists  of  six  provinces  and 
a large  Inner  Mongolia  .\utonomons  Area. 

Manchuria  was  once  known  as  kwan  wai  because  it  is  separated  from  China  Proper  by 
the  Great  Wall.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  so  much  a cause  as  a symbol  of  the  division 
between  the  Chinc.sc  and  the  peoples  beyond  the  Wail. 

Historically,  the  original  home  of  the  Manehus  was  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sungari  and 
Mutan  rivers.  They  were  closely  related  to  the  .lurehc-ns,  who  moved  into  the  Liao  Penin- 
sula and  actively  harassed  (diina  during  the  Northern  Sung  dynasty.  P'inally  the  Jurchens 
took  possession  of  North  China  and  e.stablished  the  Chin  (Gold)  dynasty.  This  dynasty 
was  parallel  to  the  Southern  Sung  dyn.asty  and  came  to  an  end  in  1231,  when  it  was  over- 
come by  the  Mongols  under  Kublai  Khan. 

Four  hundred  years  later,  a number  of  descendant  tribes  of  the  .lurchens  were  welded 
togetlier  into  a powerful  fighting  force  by  Nnrhachu  (15,59  1026),  who  took  control  of  the 
whole  of  Manchuria  and  set  up  his  capital  at  Mukden.  The  Mings  were  in  difficulties  at 
the  time,  and  the  Ming  gcmeral  Wu  San-kuei  asked  the  Manehus  to  help  save  the  tottering 
Ming  Empire  from  the  bandits.  I'hey  thus  came  inside  the  Great  Wall;  and  Emperor  Shun 
Chill,  Nurhaehii’s  grand,son,  established  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  on  Chinese  soil  in  Peking  in 
16-1L 

Ileaiizing  that  they  owed  their  success  to  their  fighting  ability,  the  .Manehus  at  first 
rigidly  safeguarded  their  .soldiers  against  falling  prey  to  the  temptations  of  Chinese  culture. 
They  also  deliberately  discouraged  Chinese  immigration  into  Manchuria,  in  the.  hope  that 
this  region  of  their  ancestors  might  remain  a reservoir  of  strength  from  which  stalwart 
fighting  men  could  be  recruited.  But  the  first  Ch’ing  emperors,  e.specially  Ch’ien  Lung,  w'ere 
lovers  of  Chinese  '-ulture;  and  the  Manehus  in  China  were  soon  assimilated.  They  adopted 
the  Chine.«e  language  and  let  their  own  script  fall  into  desuetude.  The  bannermen  (Manehu 
soldiers)  stationed  in  China,  exempted  from  physical  labor  by  a pernicious  pen.sion  system, 
soon  degenerated;  so  that  by  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  neces.sary  to  train  Chinese 
soldiers  under  Chinese  leadership  to  put  di.w  n the  T’ai-p’ing  Rebellion.  In  the  Northeast, 
conditions  were  not  much  better;  with  the  migration  of  numerous  military  and  civil  per- 
sonrn"!  into  China,  liic  re.'!!p''’'ng  barmermen  cea.sed  to  be  .stalwart  fighters.  With  the 
opening  of  rail  communication,  the  tide  of  Chinese  immigration  was  overwhelming.  By  the 
end  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Chinese  and  Mongols  in  Manchuria  far  outnum- 
bered the  Manehus,  who  today  account  for  only  a small  pereentage  of  the  totai  population. 

The  modern  history  of  Manchuria  epitomizes  Russian  and  .Japane.se  ambition  and 
treachery  in  dealing.s  with  China.  The  m-ed  of  ice-free  ports  long  ago  drove  the  Czars  into 
imperialist  veniurcr  i.n  Atanchuria.  A.s  early  a.s  11)89,  China  signed  away  to  Russia  large 


tracts  of  (er.'itu'v  iioith  oi  the  Amur  River.  When  Britain.  France,  and  .lapan  were  exact- 
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inf?  increasing  eoneessions  from  China,  Russia  stepped  in  and  in  a spiri  l of  feigned  friendship 
oi)laincd  the  right  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  in  Manchuria  and  to  use  Dairen 
a,nd  Port  Arthur.  These  Rus.sian  special  privileges  clashed  with  Japanese  imperialist  ambi- 
tion and  immediately  led  to  war.  Japan  emeig  J from  the  contest  as  a world  power  and 
held  the  ascendancy  in  Manchuria  for  the  next  forty-five  yeais.  The  thriving  South  Man- 
churian Railway  Company  was  the  p)rincipal  agent  of  Japanese  economic  exploitation  of 
the  area. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the  wai  lord  Chang  Tso-Iin  was  able  to  compete 
v.'itli  Japanese  interests  by  building  rival  rail  sj'stcms  and  developing  rival  ports  in  Man- 
churia. Realizing  the  possibility  that  political  unity  in  China  might  increase  the  direct 
power  of  China  in  Manchuria,  Japan  took  control  of  biaoning,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang 
after  the  so-called  Mukden  incident  on  18  Seprember  1931.  In  spite  of  weak  guerilla 
resistance  and  ineffective  protest  bj'  the  League  of  Nations,  Japan  founded  the  .so  called 
State  of  Manchukiio  and  invited  Henry  P’u-yi,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty, 
to  become  titular  head  of  the  puppet  state.  The  Japanese  Kwantung  Army  was  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Manehukuo;  in  1933,  it  annexed  Jehol  as  well. 

The  population  of  Manehukuo  is  mainly  Chinese.  Northern  Chinese  were  moving 
i;;to  Manchuria  a.s  early  as  tl>e  turn  of  the  eeiitury.  yVs  the  sea  route  from  Tsingtao  in 
Shantung  to  the.  Liaotung  Peninsula  is  a short  one,  im.inigrants  from  Shantung  came  in 
large  numbers,  especially  in  the  late  twenties.  Ttioiigh  most  were  seasonal  workers,  many 
preferred  to  stay  on  and  tak**  advantage  of  tht'  agricultural  and  industrial  opportunities, 
w'hich  were  infinitely  greater  than  in  China  proper.  Even  flic  (>stabi).s!i,nr-nt  of  .Manehukuo 
did  not  cJicck  the  migration.  'J'he  result  is  that  the  Manchurian  has  (he  husky  physique 
and  dialectal  inlleetion  of  the  Shantung  man.  'I'he  Mongols,  the  next  largest  group  (though 
minor  by  comparison  with  the  Chinese),  occupied  the  four  Hsiiigaii  Provinces,  which  have 
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y been  rc.'organized  a.'ul  absorbed  as  the  Inner  Mongolia  Autonomous  Region. 


Japan  put  billions  of  dollars  into  the  industrialization  of  .Mancliuria  — a long-term 
iine.stmeiit  which  did  not  pay  off  V>ecanse  of  the  relatively  sliort  tenure  of  Japanese  power 
there.  The  civil  adiiiinistration  of  Manehukuo  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  its 
pretense  to  the  tienevolent  way  of  government  known  as  Wang  Tao  (“The  VVay  of  the 
Sage-King”),  the  average  Chine.se  chafed  niider  its  tyranny.  The  exploitation  of  monarchi- 
cal symbol  and  .sentiment  did  not  fool  the  Chinese  either.  The  Japanese  discouraged  higher 
education  for  the  Chinese  in  Manehukuo,  excc])i  for  short-term  vocational  and  technical 
training.  All  the  key  positions  in  government,  industry,  and  eommorco  were  filled  by 
Japanese. 

Soviet  Russia  .sent  troops  into  Manehurin  on  9 August  l94o,  at  a time  when  Japanese 
defeat  was  imminent  and  certain.  Six  days  later,  Japan  surmidered  to  the  Allies.  By  this 
nominal  participation  in  the  Ea.stern  front,  Ruasia  got  all  the  [.>ri\ilcges  and  concessions 
exacted  by  Stalin  from  Roo.sevelt  ami  CJuirehill  during  the  Yalta  eonferenee.  Russia  virtu- 
ally reas.sumed  the  position  in  .Manehuria  that  it  had  occupied  in  1904,  before  the  Ru.sso- 
Japaiie.se  War.  'I'liis  was  a !)itt(*r  aiiti-elinuix,  in  view  of  (''lina’s  nine  3'ears  of  war  with 
Japan,  a primary  aim  of  which  iiad  been  the  rceo\  ery  of  Manchuria.  Rus.sra  not  only  kid- 
napped die  Mam  luiktio  Erripcr<',r  (his  destiny  is  unknown)  and  took  prisoner  a.  large  btxl, 
of  demoralized  .lapaiiese  troops:  it  also  stripped  away  all  essential  industrial  equipment. 

Soviet  troops  .stayed  in  Manchuria  long  enough  to  assist  in  its  infiltration  by  Chinese 
Communists  and  .systi'nialicaliy  obstruct  a .speedy  take-o\'cr  by  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore  China  was  ol  Jiged,  under  the  Yalta  Agreement,  to  sign  the  Sino-Soviet 
'I'leaty  and  agreements  of  Aiigu.st  1915,  by  which  Russia  obtained  joinr.-ow'nership  of  the 
Chinese  Ch’ang-ch’nn  Railway  System  and  the  right  to  use  and  garrison  Dairen  and  I’ort 
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Arthur.  Nationalist  troops  never  regained  eontrot  of  Manchuria  except  in  a fe.w  key  cities 
like  Mukden,  and  were  predoomed  to  defeat  when  actual  war  broke  out  between  the  Nation- 
ali.sts  and  Communists.  The  Nationalist  troops  under  the  able  command  of  Tu  Yu-ming 
put  up  a heroic  defe.nse  in  Mnkdc-i,  hut  this  did  not  stop  the  Russians  from  arming'  the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  were  soon  to  overrun  the  mainland  of  Ctiina. 

During  the  time  of  Japanese  oceupation,  the  population  of  Manchuria  consisted  of 
Chinese,  Mongols,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Maiic.hns,  and  White  Russians.  Many  Koreans 
were  employed  as  agents  of  Japanese  terrorism,  not  only  in  Manchuria  but  in  the  big 
Chinese  cities  as  well  — with  th(^  remilt  that  even  toda}',  after  all  the  inten.sivc  Aid-Korca- 
Anti-l'S  propaganda,  the  Chinese  still  remember  tin;  Koreans  as  the  “running-dogs”  of 
Japanese  imperialism. 

The  White  Russian  colony  first  came  into  being  with  the  building  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  railway.  After  tlic  Bolshevik  Revolution  a new  flood  of  White  Russians  came  into 
Manchuria.  Though  a great  number  had  moved  to  Shanghai,  a substantial  Rus.sian  popula- 
tion stayed  on  in  Harbin,  which  remains  a picturesque  Russian  city.  Pretty  Russian  girls 
graced  the  night  life  there  as  cabaret  entertainers,  taxi-drivers,  and  waitre.s.ses.  With  the 
Rns.sians’  heroic  stand  against  the  Ci  rmaiis  during  World  War  II,  however,  the  White 
Russians  in  S^^oighai  and  llarhin  siiddcaily  developed  a homesickness  foi-  tlK'ir  old  country. 
Most  of  th(M.  were  later  easily  persuaded  to  accept  Soviet  citiz(mship  and  return  to  Russia. 
The  Rii.s-.sian  population  in  Alanchuria  now  coiiaists  of  persons  sent  there  in  political,  mili- 
tary, and  industrial  capacities. 

Manchuria  has  the  largest  foro.sts  of  all  China  and  many  mineral  rcsourc(!s.  Chinese 
traders  used  to  go  among  the  mountain  foresla  to  look  for  sables  and  for  gin.seng  and  other 
medicinal  herbs.  Most  Manchurian  cities  have  beautiful  p.'irks.  I'he  massive,  tombs  of 
Niirhachu  and  Ch’ing  T’ai  Tsung  are  f.ainous  tourist  spots  in  Mukdcui. 

As  in  North  (Tina,  the  people  in  Manchuria  n.se  kaoliang,  millet,  and  wheat  as  staple 
foods.  But  the  chief  agricnltnral  i)ro<lnct  is  the  .soybean  comprising  (iO  percent  of  the 
world’s  production.  The  soyheiin  is  l.iic  most  versatile  food  in  Chinn  and  a spt'cial  blessing 
to  the  poor  hecanse  of  its  high  protein  conU'iit.  It  is  tin*  source  of  soybean  curd,  .soybean 
milk,  and  (ho  soybean  sauce  that  is  used  in  preparing  most  Chinese  foods. 

Mongolia:  Huloriatl  and  Sociological 

Unlike  the  Manclius,  tlie  Mongols  were  never  really  a.ssiniilated  by  th(>.  Chinese.  They 
conquered  China  once  during  the  thirteenth  (.'cntiiry  b'Jt  were  soon  driven  back  to  their 
home  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  About  75  percent,  of  the  Mongolian  people  used  to  be  sub- 
jects oitlie.r  of  the  feudal  lords  or  pritwe.s  of  the  “banners”  (Manehu  administrative  units;, 
or  of  moiia.steries  that  ow  ned  large  tracts  of  land  gbani  to  them  by  the.  banners.  They  are 
primarily  a nomadic  people;  this  explains  their  weakness  in  the  modern  age  hecanse,  in 
spite  of  th(;ir  traditional  valor,  they  couhl  not  compete  with  the  Chinese  cohaiists  who 
began  to  encroach  on  their  land  in  the.  Ch’ing  dynasty.  Nor  could  they  cope  with  the  wdles 
of  Rus.sian  imperialists.  Reluctant  to  adopt  the  agricultural  and  industrial  mode  of  exist- 
ence, they  developed  a kind  of  nationali.sni  which,  largely'  ignored  by  the  (.Tinesc  govern- 
ments, found  increasing  .sustenance  in  Russian  propaganda  and  Rus.sian  offers  of  aid  over 
the  past  fifty  years.  In  1911  Outer  Mongolia  broke  away  from  the  Manclui  gov'eriiment 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  fell  increasingly  under  Russian  influ- 
ence and  political  and  military  control. 

First  the  government  of  Outer  Mongolia  remained  clerical  and  aristocratic  in  character, 
with  the  rJviiig  Buddha  of  Urga  nominally  exercising  supreme  spiritual  .and  temporal 
power.  But  with  ihe  .success  of  the  October  Revolution  in  Russia,  and  '.vith  increased 
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Russian  influence,  the  Alongol  Revolutionary  Party  led  hy  Sukhe  Bator  soon  became  pre- 
dominant, In  1921  all  land  was  nalionalized  and  (he  Lama  church  was  dise.stablished. 
Soviet  Russia  recognized  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  as  early  as  1921.  Chinese  recog- 
nition came  only  as  the  result  of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  iri  1945,  which  gave,  the  Outer 
Afongolian  people  the  right  to  a plebiscite  concerning  their  independent  status.  The  present 
Premier  of  Outer  Mongolia,  Choibolsan,  is  well  indoctrinated  in  Communist  theory.  He 
has  done  much  to  replace  the  lamaistic  and  nomadic  social  order  with  Soviet  methods  of 
collective  fa^'ming  and  cattle-raising. 


Outer  Mongoba  is  a huge  and  barren  territory,  very  thinly  populated  and  little  pene- 
trated with  Chinese  influence.  The  Mongols  in  Inner  Mongolia  inhabit  a richer  territory 
and  come  more  often  in  contact  with  the  Chinese.  Strictly  speaking,  Inner  Mongolia 
should  denote  the  Mongol-inhabited  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Suiyuan,  Chahar,  and  Ningsia; 
but  the  western  and  .‘southwestern  territories  of  .Manchuria,  largely  inhabited  by  Mongols, 
have  eome  to  be  known  as  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  The  A'longols  in  Sinkiang,  Tsiiighai, 
and  North  Ning.sia  are  Western  Mongols.  The  provincial  set-up  of  the  Republican  govern- 
ment primarily  repre.sented  an  attempt  to  minimize  Mongolian  nationali.sm  and  to  .safe- 
guard the  peaceful  coexistence  of  Mongols  and  Chincsi^,  particularly  in  Inner  Mongolia. 

At  first  the  Mongol  loaders  welcomed  Chine.se  .settlers  in  their  territory  as  a means  of 
getting  the  cheaper  foodstuffs  that  the  Chinese  farmers  could  jirodiice.  But  as  their  land 
sieadily  .shrank,  they  bectinu'  alarmed,  ‘and  clashes  between  AIongoLs  and  Chinese  became 
fre(]uent.  The  policy  of  the  Ch’ing  and  Republican  governments,  partial  us  it  was  to  the 
Chine.se,  only  inflamed  Pan-Mongolian  sentiment.  ,\t  first,  the  Inner  Mongolian  leaders, 
nobles  and  prince.'-'  ino.stly,  were  su.spicious  of  Soviet  Hns.sia,  and  bad  no  inclination  to 
follow  the  Mongol  People’.s  Repiil)lic  of  Outer  .Mongoliii  inio  domination  by  Russia.  'Phe 
Japanese,  im.'anwhile,  had  tiikeii  posse.ssion  of  Manchuria,  tuul  wttre  sensitive  to  (he  pressure 
of  Mongc'litui  ntitioimlisin.  Four  Mongol  province.s  — the  Hsingan  provinces  - Vrvrc 
establi.slnej  in  Mtuicliukuo  by  tlic' Jap  iue.se  to  give  special  iirotca  tion  and  the  privileges  of 
organization  to  the  Flastern  Mongolian  |)opulatioii.  Seeing  this  example,  the  .Mongols  in 
Inner  Mongolia  demanded  iuitonoinoiis  government  from  (he  Chinese.  Nationalists.  Their 
movement  wtis  led  by  Teh  W'aiig  or  Prinee  'I'eh,  who  temporarily  tiinied  Japiine.se  puppet 
as  governor  of  <i  new  Meng  Cliiang  “.Mongol  Fi'.aitier’’  Province  during  the  Sino- 
Japanesi!  War.  After  tlie  wjir  he  emerged  iis  (he  stauneh  anti-Comniimist  ieader  of  a 
minority  Mongolian  group.  After  the  wiir,  the  pro-C’onimunist  I'acliuii  gained  a.scendancy 
in  inner  Mongolian  politic.';  under  the  loiidership  of  tlu;  Moscow-lraiiuid  Mongol  Ulanlni, 
and  the  fiite  of  Prince  Teh  in  t’oniiniinist  China  is  iinknowii.  Later  an  Inner  Mongolia. 
Autonomo\i.«  Region  was  .sin  op,  comprising  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  and  parts  of  Inner 
Mongolia,  it  is  probable  that  the  .Mongols  tire  now  di.searding  feudal  nomiidi.sm  in  favor 
of  a Communist  mode  of  existence 

The  strength  of  the.  Mongols  was  sapped  by  Lama  Buddhism,  which  they  adopted  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  'I'he  Manehns,  after  they  had  obtained  pos.ses.sion  of  China,  eiieoiir- 
ugcd  this  religious  practice  amoi.-g  the  Mongols,  preri.selv  <o  keep  them  tame  tuid  peaceful. 
Lamaisin  blunted  the  warlike  .spirit  tlicy  had  inherited  iroin  their  forefathers,  and  kept  a 
iarge  percciilagc  of  llie  male  pupulaiiuii  pi m' t iSiiig  any  u.-iefui  ui-iUpiation.  It  also 

partially  modified  the  nomadic  social  structure,  as  the  lamaseries,  which  were  not  movable 
like  the  yurt  t'uits,  served  as  nuclei  for  permanent  settlements.  So  not  a few  Mongols  have 
taken  up  farming  in  addition  to  cattle-raising,  though  most  of  the  arable  land  in  Suiyuan 
and  Chahar  has  been  '.vrested  from  tlieir  hands  by  Chinese;  colonists. 

Dependin'^  on  gra.sslands  and  oases  in  the  desert  for  a living,  the  Mongols  are  excolle;;t 
horsemen,  inured  to  physical  htirdship.s  and  disconif'irts.  'I'liej'  arc  trained  in  horse-hack 
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riding  from  earliest  childhood.  Much  smaller  than  the  Arabian  or  European  breed.s,  the 
Mongol  pony  is  extremely  hardy  and  swift.  On  little  food  and  water  it  can  earry  heavy 
loads  at  high  speeds,  and  endure  the  rigors  of  the  Mongolian  winters. 

The  Mongols  rarely  wash  themselves.  Forever  cloaked  in  their  sheepskins,  they  are 
extremely  dirty  and  arc  indifferent  to  skin  diseases,  which  are;  very  pievalcnt  among  them. 
Because  of  the  dust  storms  from  the  Gobi,  most  Mongols  have  eontracied  trachoma,  and  the 
percentage  of  blin.d  people  is  quite  high.  Freedom  in  sexual  relationships  makes  for  a high 
incidence  of  venereal  diseases. 

The  Mongols  are  a polite  p(;ople,  and  most  foreign  tourists  who  have  been  entertained 
in  the  yurts  carry  away  a favorable  impression  of  their  hospitality.  Their  food  con.sists  of 
salted-aiid-buttered  tea,  animal  meat,  and  tsamba,  a kind  of  paste  iviade  of  bailr.y  flour 
mixed  with  tea.  Their  diet  is  coiispieuous  for  the  lack  of  leafy  vegetables  and  fruit.  On 
uccasioiis,  the  Mongols  are  hard  drinkers. 

The  Mongol  youths  marry  (juite  early,  u.sually  with  aid  of  the  matchmakers.  The  men 
are  not  particularly  energetic;  they  traditionally  scorn  niaiiual  labor.  The  women  do  all 
the  household  chores.  A rich  Mongol  often  ke(;ps  two  or  three  concubines;  in  such  a house- 
hold, the  first  wife  is  the  undisputed  mistress.  Like  her  Tibetan  sister,  the  Mongol  woman 
wears  an  elaborate  hairdress,  and  is  loaded  down  with  necklaces,  earrings,  and  ornaments 
of  ail  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  3 

CKINESF  HISTORY 


Chinese  Mythology  concerning  the  Origins  of  their  Society 

Like  all  other  peoples,  the  Chinese  possess  a body  of  legends  and  myths  coneorning  the 
origins  of  their  society.  These  are  of  great  interest  bccaiise  they  have  had  a profound  influ- 
ence upon  jjolitical  and  social  thinking  in  China.  The  Chine.se  tend  to  look  back  into  the 
past  for  guidance  in  the  solving  of  euinmt  problems,  to  regard  the  past  as  the  only  Golden 
Ago,  rather  than  to  expect  gnait  things  of  the  future.  The  heroes  of  their  legendary  tales 
are,  rporeover,  thought  of  as  embodying  the  qualities  of  perfect  rulcr.s,  and  their  supposed 
conduct  is  deemed  ixdevanl  to  tin;  detinilM)n  of  ail  the  virtues  that  are  to  be  admired.  Nor 
are  the.se  recent  phenomena;  thcv  are  traditional  ways  of  looking  at  things. 

According  to  ( liinese  inyt bology , tifii'r  Ileaven  and  Isarth  were  separated  and  the  world 
came  inti)  being,  the  iiniver.se  wa.s  first  ruled  by  a Kucccssion  of  supernatural  emperors.  One 
popular  accoum  holds  that  first  tb.erc  were  the  'rweh  e Emperors  of  Heaven,  each  of  whom 
reigned  eighteen  thuii.sand  year.s.  They  were  followed  by  the  Eleven  Emperors  of  the  Earth, 
who  al.so  ruled  for  eightetui  thou.saiifl  years  t>ach.  I'inally  there  wert:  the  Nine  Emperors  of 
Mankind.  Trtiditional  Chinc.se  hi.storitins  were  fairly  unanimouH  in  as.suming  that  a period 
of  rule  by  .supcTutil urni  empt-rors  actuiilly  ocoirred.  but  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  e.stablish  a uniform  account  of  this  period.  Rather,  different  localities  developed  their 
own  variant.-i  of  the  general  tin  me,  free  rein  being  given  to  the  imagination  of  storyteller.s. 

hollowing  the  Nine  Emjierors  were  the  Three  Sovereigns,  and  it  is  only  with  them  that  - 
the  traditional  historie.s  converge  on  an  “orthodox”  account.  'J'he  first  two  of  these  heroes, 
Fu  Hsi  and  Slien  Nung.  were  of  suin'inatural  origin,  but  they  are  depicted  as  having  been 
concerned  about  the  development  of  human  civilization.  By  tradition  I'O  Hsi  invented 
mo.st  of  the  early  art.s  and  crafts,  and  taught  them  to  the,  Chinese.  Shen  Nung  is  .said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  to  have  taught  the  Chinese  their 
methods  of  raising  crops. 

The  Third  of  the  Three  Sovereign.s,  Huang  Ti,  was  China’s  first  human  ruler,  although 
ho  iinstrucfcd  his  jicoph-  out  of  a wisdom  that  was  divine.  All  the  siibseciuent  ruler.i  and 
princes  of  ancient  China  (daimed  descent  from  him,  and  based  their  right  to  rule  on  that 
(daiin.  Huang  Ti,  so  legend  has  it,  was  folk>wed  by  four  ruler.s  who  were  instrumental  in 
transforming  the  Chinese  from  a savage  and  barbaric  pf'oi>le  into  the  most  civilized  people 
in  the  world.  All  of  these  rulers  were  so  very  great  that  tlu'v  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
family  dynasties;  each  recognized,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  .sons  were  unworthy  to  serve  as 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  j)C(>p!e.  Of  the  four  rulers,  tihuan  Hsiu,  K’u,  Yao,  and  Shun,  Con- 
fnciu.s  regarded  the  latter  two  as  the  greatest.  Confuciani.st  writings  make  repeated  refer- 
ence to  Yao  and  Shun  as  examples  of  perfect  rulers,  and  orthodox  Confueianists  think  of 
them  as  having  .set  the  standards  of  governmental  and  ethic.al  practices.  Confucius  himself 
stated  that  lie  was  not  originating  idea.s  about  government,  hut  merely  attempting  to  set 
down  jiractiees  that  Yao  and  Shun  load  established.  I'hus  Yao  and  Shun  were  traditionally' 
regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  Coufueianist  ideals. 
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According  to  tradition,  Shun  clioso  as  his  successor  a man  named  Yii.  He,  like  the 
others,  was  a descendant  of  Huang  Ti.  and  is  remeinhored  in  Chinese  tradition  as  the  symbol 
of  selfless  public  ser.'ice,  since  he  was  called  upon  to  devote  thirteen  years  of  ceaseless  labor 
to  combatting  great  floods  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Chinese  people.  During 
those  years  he  refused  even  to  visit  his  own  home  and  family,  although  on  three  distinct 
occasions  he  passed  by  the  door  of  his  home  and  heard  the  cries  of  his  children. 

Yii  attempted  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors  by  claiming  that  his  sons  were 
not  worthy  to  succeed  him.  The  people,  how'ever,  insisted  that  tribute  be  paid  to  his 
luerinjiy  by  having  his  soirfoUow  him  as  emperor.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  first  of  the  tradi- 
tional Chinese  dynasties,  the  Hsia,  was  founded. 

•Vccording  to  the  traditional  clironology,  the  Hsia  was  founded  in  2205  b.c.,  and  lasted 
until  17Gf)  B.e.  Although  there  probably  was  a Hsia  dynasty,  modern  historical  research 
has  shown  the.se  dates  to  be  completely  untrustworthy. 


The  Origins  of  Chinese  Cultnre 

All  the  preceding  is  legend.  Generally  speaking,  the  actual  origins  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  their  culture  are  matters  of  eoniecture.  Only  within  the  last  few'  decades  has 
seicntilic  research  focused  upon  such  qnc.stions,  anrl  the  results  to  dale  have  been  meager, 
enough  work  having  been  done  to  discredit  most  of  the  traditional  acciounts  but  not  enough 
to  ju.stify  any  significant  number  of  firin  stati'ments  about  the  origins  of  Chinese!  eivili/ation. 

It  seems  probable  that  Chinese  c'.ilture  originated  in  the  lower  Hwang  (Yellow)  Hiver 
Valley  of  North  ('hina  in  prehi.storie  times,  that  it  spia-ad  westward  along  th(;  river,  and 
was,  in  it.s  early  .stages  of  development,  largely  indepi.mdent  of  inlluenees  from  other  areas. 
What  is  known  of  the  origins  of  Chinese  culture  may  be  .suminariiied  in  a few  paragraphs. 

In  1927  an  important  archeological  discovery  wa.s  made  in  a cave  about  thirty  miles 
from  Peking;  the  remains  of  a prototype  of  modern  man  now  called  Sinanthropus  Pekinensis, 
or  Peking  Man.  These  remains  ari;  regarded  as  bcirig  about  five  ir, mured  thousand  years 
old. 


Arebeological  studies  in  the  Ordos  Desert  have  nneove>ed  stone  implements  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  paleolithic  (Old  Stone)  age,  wdiieli  would  make  them  about  fifty  thousand 
years  old.  More  exten.sivii  find.s  have  bc(!n  made  of  remains  from  s(!V(!ial  nc.'olithie  enltnres 
that  appear  to  be  diieetl.y  related  to  sub.seijuent  Cluneso  civilization.  'I'lie  m<  ' important 
two  of  these  are  the  Yang  Shao  and  the  Lung  Shan  cultures.  The  Yang  Shao  culture 
appears  to  have  spread  southeast  from  Kansu  into  what  is  modern  Honan  and  Shantung. 
Its  distinguishing  mark,  for  present  purposes,  was  its  (;rude  gray  pottery,  which  was  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  later  (diiuese  bronze  vessels,  d'liese  three-legged  ve.ssol.'^.  the  li  and  the 
ling,  may  fairly'  be  regarded  a.s  distinct  produet.s  oi  Chine.se  culture.  Although  some  of  the 
Yang  Shao  finds  seem  to  resemble  diseoveries  of  reniaius  from  the  sanii;  period  in  the  Black 
Sea  area.  North  China  appears  to  have  been  the  eenier  from  which  the  culture  spread. 

The  Lung  Shan,  culture  is  believed  to  have  oiigiiiated  in  what  is  now  Shantung,  and 
to  have  spread  to  Itie  north  and  wijst.  The  Lung  Shan  culture  also  appears  to  h.ave  devel- 
oped fairly  advanced  teebiii()ues  for  making  and  designing  poUeiy,  many  of  th(!  designs 
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two  cultures  wore  not  only  indigenoits  to  the  North  China  area,  but  were  probably  the  direct 
predei.esscrs  of  the  subse(|UC!it  Bronze  Age  enlture  of  China. 


The  Shang  Di/nasty 

Traditional  Chinese  history  held  that  the  first  (^hinesc  dynasty,  the  Hsia,  was  followed 
by  the  Shang  dynasty,  which  wa.s  said  to  have,  datial  from  1706  to  1 122  n.e.  During  the 
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latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  historical 
research  tended  to  cast  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  Shang  as  well  as  the  Hsia.  In  1928, 
however,  an  archaeological  expedition  svorking  near  An-yang  in  northern  Honan  located 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Riiang  or.  n-s  it  is  als's  crdlod,  the  Yin  dynasty.  Tre  importance 
of  the  An- yang  find  lies  not  merely  in  the  recovery  of  tools,  implements,  foundations  of 
houses,  and  the  like,  but  al.so  in  the  discovery  of  a large  collection  of  bones  and  tortoise- 
shells, the  so-called  oracle  bones,  which  were  used  in  divination  ceremonies.  They  are 
especiallv  valuable  because  the  inscriptions  carved  on  them  are  the  oldest  examples  of  the 
Chinese  written  language.  They  have  shed  interesting  light  on  the  derivation  of  many 
Chinese  characters,  and,  what  is  more  important,  scholars  have  been  able  to  decipher  them, 
and  tints  to  increase  the  available  knowledge  of  Shang  society.  Among  other  things, 
the  oiaole  bones  mention  the  names  of  most  of  the  kings  formerly  attributed  to  the 
Shang  period,  and  thus  verify  the  record  set  forth  in  the  traditional  histories.  It  is  now 
known,  then,  that  the  Shang  did  exist,  although  the  dates  for  the  period  do  not  coincide 
with  the  orthodox  records.  The  Shang  period  was  probably  from  around  1500  to  1050  b.c. 

The  fact  of  having  found  convincing  evidence  that  the  vSbang  actually  existed  has 
dispo.sed  specialists  on  ancient  China  to  as.sume  that  there  probably  was  a Hsia  period  as 
Well,  'riiere  is  still  !\o  dirccet  evidence  to  support  this  assumption,  but  enough  circumstantial 
evidence  to  isidicale  that  the  Shang  must  litive  bc^en  preceded  hy  some  fairly  advanced  cul- 
ture. The  Shang  was  so  highly  skilled  in  .such  arts  as  bronze  ca.sting  and  had  developed  so 
ingenious  a written  language  that  it  .seems  safe*  tc^  assume  an  (earlier  though  less  highly 
developed  culture!  preceding  it. 

All  the  evid(!iice  indicates  that  tlie  Shang  people  had  a sodont.ary  agrarian  economy. 
The  oracle  boncts,  to  he  sure,  mention  iuinting  and  fishing,  but  tbere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  th(!se  activities  were  indulgc'd  in  more  as  a sport  than  as  a basic  part  of  the  ctconomy. 
It  scsenis  likely  that  the  Chinese  not  c»nly  devc'lo[)ed  their  agrarian  way  of  life  at  a vetry 
early  stage,  hut  that  thety  probably  never  passc'd  through  a pastoral  pc'riod. 

The  Siinng  society  was  fondalislic,  the  king  and  the;  aristocracy  owmng  all  the  land. 
The  masses  of  the  people- were  sorf.s  bound  to  the  land,  and  during  the  early  period  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  were  permitted  even  to  have  their  own  family  units.  'I'he  nobility,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  extremely-  con.sciuns  of  family  ti(!s,  and  apperar  to  have  engaged  in  a 
form  of  anc(!stor  worshi|).  In  addition  to  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  the  Shang  society 
had  a clas.s  of  arti.sans  and  a definite  priesthood.  The  artisans  and  craftsmen  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  nobility,  and  pnaliiced  the  ceremonial  imiilemeiits  reejuired  by  the  priests. 
Especially  in  the  fi(!ld  of  bronzcM-asting.  the  Shang  artisans  achieved  a very  high  degree 
of  teehnical  <aiid  artistic  profic  iency,  estai'lishing  standards  that  later  periods  never  equaled. 

The  Shang  priesthood  exercised  gn>at  p.nver.  .Veil her  the  kings  nor  the  nobility  made 
any  ihiinirlanl  decisions  without  eon.sniting  it.  ]^e.sidc!s  being  elo.sely  a.ssoeiated  with  divine 
thing;;,  the  priest.s  had  the  advantage  cjf  htnng  the  only  experts  in  ncading  and  writing.  Thc'y 
were  responsible  for  the  developmcait  of  the  C-hines-e  wi-itten  language,  and  it  was  they  who 
initiated  the  tradition  c»f  holding  in  revc'-enee  the;  ability  to  manipulate  the  written  word. 
This’  tradiiioii  was  io  assume  trern-cr.dous  impn.-lan.co  i’;  subsequent  Chinese  .history 

Chou  Dj/nnsty,  1050  to  ‘£2ru:v. 

In  the  year  1050  n.c;.,  Chinese  records  state;,  the  Shang  was  (;onejuered  by  the  house  of 
Chou,  itiid  a new  dynasty  was  eeslahlishe'il.  The;  routs  of  the;  (.Ton  were  in  pre.sciit-day 
Shensi  Province.  lOveii  before  (lefe;ating  the  Shang,  it  seems  that  they  had  already  adopted 
many  featiucs  of  Shang  culture.  Having  won,  they  letaiiie.d  the  Shang’s  artisans  and  the 
Shaiig  Put.  they  were  not  mere  imitato.rs.  !t  w -a.s  the>y,  for  example,  wiio  iutiitduced 
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the  rigid  patriarchal  family  system  that  was  to  become  an  essential  an.i  enduring  aspect  of 
Chinese  culture.  Also,  they  bnnight  with  tliem  the  ‘eull,  of  Heaven,’’  and  the  belief  that 
their  ruling  house  had  won  its  power  as  a grant  from  Heaven,  and  thrd  *heir  Emperor  was, 
as  he  was  called,  the  Son  of  Heaven.  From  this  cult  there  developed  the  f'hinese  concept 
of  the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  which  held;  first,  that  the  Emperor  ruled  in  the  name  of  Heaven; 
second,  that  so  long  as  he  followed  the  will  of  Heaven  the  people  and  the  government  would 
■prosper;  but,  third,  that  if  the  Emperor  failed  in  his  function  of  mediating  between  Heaven 
and  Man  and  lost  the  Mandate,  the  people  had  a right  of  evolution. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chou  family  system  rendered  unnecessary  the  main  functions 
of  the  Shang  priesthood,  since  it  required  the  head  of  the  family  to  perform  personally  all 
the  important  religious  rites.  The  main  religious  cert  monies,  in  other  words,  became  secu- 
larized, and  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  a special  priestly  class.  In  time,  the.  old 
priestly  class  was  transformed  into  a group  of  secular  advisors  to  the  t hou  court  and  the 
nobility.  They  coniimied  to  be.  valued  for  their  skill  in  reading  and  writing,  which  enabled 
them  to  perform  many  essential  functions  associated  with  ruling.  They  entirely  ceased, 
however,  to  be  a distinct  religious  elite. 

The  Chou  kingdom  was  organized  along  feudalistic  lines,  the  Chou  lands,  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  Shang,  being  entrusted  to  nobles  to  “have”  and  to  “hold.”  'J’iie.se 
nobles  were  a law  unto  them.sclves  within  their  own  ('.states,  but  were  e.xpcctcd  to  give 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  defend  him  against  any  external  attack,  d'he  feudal  lords,  how- 
ever, gradually  gained  in  political  power,  until  the  Chou  court  finally  lost  its  direct  control 
over  t.hc'm.  With  the  reduction  of  its  political  power,  th(i  Chou  cou:  L iiecame  increa.singly  a 
religious  institution,  concerned  mainly  with  performing  cercinoiiies  relating  to  Heaven. 
'I'he  feudal  estates  became  the  arena  in  which  competing  power  groups  struggled  for 
ascendancy. 

Ill  771  H.c  Cii’aug-an  iiiow  Siaii),  the  capital  of  the  Chon  kingdom  (in  what  is  tiow  the 
provinci'  of  Shensi),  was  captured  by  rebellious  vassals,  and  the  Chou  emperors,  though  able 
to  re-establish  thc'ir  court  neai  uhnt  is  nowLo-yung,  never  again  ruled  as  a ecntral  govern- 
ment. 'I'lic  pi'riod  from  771  to  481  k.c.  is  known  as  the  Ch’un-ch’iti,  or  Spring  and  .\uttimn 
Period,  from  the  name  of  a set  of  annals  recounting  the  events  that  occurred  l.'etween  those 
dates.  The  annals  reflect  maiiilv  the  continued  detc'rioratioii  of  the  Chou  House,  and  the 
ince.s.sant  struggles  among  the  various  feudal  familic.s,  now  the  masters  of  small  jiriiici- 
paiities  and  states  rather  than  mere  feudal  holdings.  None  of  them,  however,  sought  to 
replace  the  Chou  family;  many  of  them,  indeed,  eoiilinued  to  ligiit  in  the  name  of  the  (Dhou 
Emperor,  and  the  strongest  regularly  assumed  the  honoraiy  title  of  “Proter'tor  of  the 
King.”  The  Chou  ( ourt,  left  as  it  was  with  only  ceremonial  functions  to  perform  and  shorn 
as  it  was  of  any  political  power,  had  lu'conie  too  unimportant  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  any 
of  the  great  families  to  dislodge  il.  It  may  be,  uiso,  that  potential  altackcr.s  were  restrained 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  a state  were  presumptuoii.s  enough  to  elaim  for  itself  the  power  of  a 
new  dynasty,  it  would  be  faced  iinmcdialely  with  the  combined  oppo.sition  of  all  the  other 


.states. 

Af  yrf^r'yr  ^ 'K ’in  1"J O'-VCYPT.  tho  tllC  VJll'lOIiS 

states  had  become  so  intense'  that,  pretty  clearly,  the  issue  being  decided  was  that  of  which 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  establi.sh  a new  centralized  dynasty.  This  period  of  conflict 
la.sted  from  481  to  221  ii.c.,  and  is  known  a.s  the  Warring  States  Period.  There  gradually 
emerged  from  it.s  turmoil  a mimher  of  powerful  states,  of  which  the  most  prominent  were 
oil  the  outer  houiidarie»  of  whal  was  then  China.  First  one  and  then  aiioiher  of  the  states 
seemed  likely,  at  different  times,  to  coiuiiier  the  other  leading  contenders  and  establish  a 
new  dynasty  that  would  control  ihe  area  as  a whole;  at  the  beginning  the  state  of  Ch’i  (in 
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present-day  Shantung),  then  Chm  (in  Shansi),  and  then  successively  Ch’in  (in  Shansi),  Sung 
(in  the  border  regions  of  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  and  Anhwei),  and  Ch’u  (a  semi-barbarian 
slate  in  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Yangtze  River). 

Out  of  tiie  Chou  period  there  came  a remarkable  body  of  politieai  and  philosophic 
thought,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  middle  and  late  Chou  periods  were  the  most 
vigorously  creative  periods  in  the  entire  history  ol  Chinese  intellectual  life.  Most  of  the 
important  themes  and  topics  that  d.ominaled  traditional  Chinese  philosophy  were  first 
formally  enunciated  at  that  time. 

Several  factors  appear  to  have  accounted  for  the  remarkable  activity  of  philosophers 
during  this  period.  First,  there  was  the  group  of  men  who  followed  the  tradition  of  the 
early  Shang  priests,  and  served  as  political  advisors  to  the  various  princes  and  feudal  lords. 
Tliej'  had,  as  noted,  given  up  their  religii/u-s  functions,  but  they  had  retained  their  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  script,  and  therefore  posscased  a skill  that  was  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  state  alTairs.  Their  role  as  political  advisors  unavoidably  turned  their  minds  toward 
the  task  of  developing  philosophical  and  theoretical  concepts  as  to  the  correct  way  of  ruling 
a state.  Secondly,  there  was  a large  number  of  impoveri.shed  noblemen  who  had  lost  their 
landholdings,  as  a result  of  the  downfall  of  the  Chou  feudal  system,  or  for  reasons  of  entirely 
different  charaeier  had  either  been  left  without  inheritances  (some  were  younger  sons), 
or  had  .seen  their  wealth  slip  through  ihcir  fingers  (e.g.  in  lime  of  war  or  other  great  national 
calamity).  Tiiese  men  .sought  the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  lords,  and  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  return  except  their  .services.  Some  became  military  adventurers  and  swash- 
bucklcT.s:  others  becamt  teachers,  .secretaries,  or  advisors.  The  day  came  when  many  of 
them  claimed  to  hold  the  philosoplneal  answer  to  the  problems  of  successful  government, 
and  to  he  alilc  to  advise  the  prinee  on  how  to  maintain  and  expand  his  power.  A situation 
aiMse  not  unlike  that  in  Kenaissance  Italy,  when  men  like  Maehiavelli  offered  their  services 
to  the  various  princes  contending  for  power,  exeept  that  the  Chine.se  advisors  were  pro- 
foundly (•(in.scious  of  their  role  as  teachers  of  mim,  and  from  an  early  moment  strove  to 
develop  bodie.s  of  followers  and  ili.sciples.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  whicli  will  come  up  for 
notice  in  mniiv  context.s  in  the  present  s(ud>-,  was  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  Chinese 
written  language:  anyone  who  learned  to  read  and  write  became,  fp.so  /at  o,  a member  of  a 
distinct  di'e  group.  The  masses  of  the  people  and  most  of  the  rulers  being  illiterate,  the 
learned  philosofiher-advisors  possessed  a distinct  advantage  over  nearly  everyone  else  on 
the  horizon,  and  came  finally  to  think  of  themselves,  in  conse(|uence,  as  a superior  group  of 
men. 

The  most  infuicntial  of  all  these  philosopher-advisors  was  Confucius  (K’ung  Fu-lzu, 
551  to  47(1  H.C.),  whose  ideas  have  inHncnced  Chinese  thought  far  more  than  those  of  any 
other  man.  (ionfiiciiis,  like  all  the  oilier  thinkers,  was  profoundh'  disturbed  by  what  he 
thought  01  as  the  disintegration  of  Chinese  society  during  the  Chou  period.  lie  felt  that 
the  only  salvation  fer  society  '■  a rcWirn  to  an  older  Golden  .Age.  in  which  all  the  relation- 
ships in  the  society  had  been  cicurl.y  defined,  and  each  man  had  had  o definite  place  in 
society  and  had  been  expected  to  discharge  certain  .specified  functions  in  a clearly  pre- 
scribed maimer.  In  particular,  Confusius  .spoke  of  following  the  examples  of  Yao,  Shun, 
and  Yti,  the  mythical  rulers  of  pre-history  and  fhe  founders  of  the  Ilsia  dynasty.  In  the 
later  history  of  China,  Confucianism  was  to  be  the  bulwark  of  conservative  thought.  But 
originally  Confucius  represented  a revolutionary  force,  whose  major  insistence  was  that 
moral  beliiivior  and  virtuous  conduct  arc  more  importanf  than  hereditary  birthright. 

'rhe  most  prominent  follower  of  Confucius  was  Mencius  (Meng  Tzii,  372  to  288  b.c.), 
wiiosc  teaching  stre.sscd  the  innate  goodness  of  man’s  nature  Another  important  follower 
was  Ibsiin  Tzu  (<■.  30!)  to  230  b.<'.),  who  held  that  man  is  by  nature  bad,  and  can  be  saved 
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only  througli  education  and  training  in  eticiuette.  Hstin  ^'zu’s  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  education  has  influenced  orthodox  Confucianism  at  least  as  much  if  not  more 
than  the  teachings  of  Mencius. 

Ironically,  two  of  Hsun  Tzu’s  disciples  became  the  outstanding  proponents  of  the 
Legalists,  who  advocated  a centralized  political  power,  the  har.sh  application  of  laws,  and 
a complete  disregard  of  social  class  and  rank,  and  thus  became  the  great  antagonists  of  the 
•Jonfucianists.  The  Legali.«ts  believed  tliitl  the  state  of  social  confusion  typical  of  the  Chou 
period  could  be  eliminated  only  by  a strong  government,  which  would  ruthlessly  enforce 
definite  rules  and  laws  and,  via  an  appropriate  system  of  punishments  and  rewards,  cause 
society  to  become  stable  and  peaceful  once  more. 

Another  school  of  phih)sophy  was  that  of  the  'Taoists,  who  explained  the  social  conflict 
of  the  Chou  period  in  terms  of  there  having  been  not  too  few  but  too  many  rules,  and  argued 
for  r'rv'rn  to  the  simplicity  of  the  state  of  nature.  There  were  also  the  followers  of  Mo 
Tzu,  w'ho  argued  in  terms  of  such  principles  as  that  of  universal  love  and  that  of  non-dis- 
crimination. Finaiiy,  there  were  numerous  minor  philosophers,  each  of  whom  developed  a 
following  and  sought  to  influence  the  rulers  of  the  various  Chou  states  or,  failiiig  that, 
declared  that  there  was  no  hope  to  be  found  in  the  political  field.  Althcjugh  in  the  long  run 
the  Confucianists  were  to  have  the  greate.st  influence,  in  the  short  run  it  was  the  Legalists 
who  most  alTected  political  developments. 

The.  Ch'in  Dynasty,  221  to  203  n.c. 

The  last  ruler  .of  the  Chou  dynasty  ahdi(!ated  in  favor  of  the  feudal  prince  of  the 
state  of  Ch’in  -in  2o()  n.e.  'I'he  date  u.sually  given  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cli’in 
dynasty,  however,  is  221  li.e.,  the  year  in  which  the  hist  of  the  feudal  states  was  defeated 
and  Ch’in  Shih  Iluang-ti  (first  Emperor  of  the  Ch’in)  bei'aine  the  Emperor  of  a strong 
centralized  state. 

'The  Cli’iii  state  was  originally  located  in  present-day  Slnaisi  and  eastern  Kansu. 
Hecause  of  its  coiuiucsts,  howevttr,  it  came  to  include  most  of  northwest  and  west  China, 
and  a-hieved  military  victory  over  the  remaining  states  in  the  Hwsng  (Yellow)  Riv('r 
Valley.  Its  .succe.ss  is  usually  attrilmlisJ  to  the  leadership  of  its  great  Emperor  Ch’in  Shili 
Huang-ti  and  his  trusted  advisor  Li  Ssii,  who  served  as  the  primi;  minister  and  was  known 
as  an  advocate  of  I,egalist  principles. 

The  Ch’in  dynasty  was  short-lived,  but  it  left  a lasting  impression  on  all  subseciuent 
Chinese  history.  It  not  only  formally  aholi.shed  feudali.sm;  it  eslabli.sbeil  the  C'hinese 
tradition  of  a ceiHralized  state  with  an  emperor  as  supreme  ruler.  The  Ch’in  rulers  quickly 
saw  that  they  could  not  control  all  ot  the  territories  they  had  conquered  without  uprooting 
feudalism,  under  which  the  independent  nohles,  with  their  heredit.ary  rights  to  the  land  and 
the  revenue  they  derived  from  taxes,  formed  centers  of  power  that  the  imperial  court  could 
not  bring  under  its  sway.  They  went  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  hy  abandoning  the  practice 
of  granting  e.states  to  the  feudal  families,  and  by  appointing  administrators  who  ruled  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  did  net  have  any  hereditary  right  to  their  posts,  and  remained 
in  office  only  so  long  as  they  satisfied  the  demands  and  expectations  of  the  central  court. 
In  a wmrd : China  differs  from  many  other  countries  in  that  the  formal  practices  of  feudalism 
were  abandoned  there  for  political  reasons,  i.e.  because  they  stood  i:i  the  way  of  efficient 
control  of  conquered  territories.  Ch’in  Sliih  Huang-ti  also  strove  to  break  up  the  large 
feudal  families,  which  he  correctly  regarded  as  potential  fuci  of  opirosition  to  hi.?  new 
regime,  d'he  change  from  rule  by  a feudal  aristocracy  to  rule  by  an  administi'ative  bureauc- 
racy was,  as  a result,  well  under  way  by  the  end  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  and  its  beginnings 
should  be  regarded  as  an  achievement  of  Ch’in  Shih  Huang-ti  and  Li  S.su. 
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The  other  thiitg  to  reruoinbi  r about  the  first  Ch’in  Emperor  is  that  he  took  vigorous 
steps  to  eentraiize  and  regularize  all  phases  of  government  and  life  in  China.  For  example, 
the  written  language  was  formalized  during  his  rule,  largely  as  a means  of  improving 
administration,  and  a correct  form  was  decreed  for  the  writing  of  each  character.  Uniform 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  established  and,  of  cour.se,  greatly  facilitated  the 
collecting  of  taxes  for  the  central  government.  Military  and  administrative  post  roads  were 
built  ano  uniform  widths  of  axle  for  all  v'ehicics  pirescrihed  as  a fir.st  step  toward  standardiz- 
ing the  widths  of  all  highways.  Finally,  the  walls  Iniilt  as  defense  works  to  the  north  of 
China  were  linked  together  to  form  the  fircat  Wall,  which  stretched  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  frontiers  tliat  guarchid  China  against  the  raids  of  the  nomadic  barbarians  in 
Mongolia  — a feat  which  only  a centralized  government  could  have  accompli.shed.  All 
the.se  reforms,  furthermore,  were  (tarried  out  with  a ruthless  determination  that  must  bo 
explained,  in  part,  in  terms  of  the  Empieror’s  devotion  to  the  Legalist  philosopliy. 

'I'he  Chinese  tradition  of  the  centralized  static  was  not  establi.shed  without  tremendous 
cost  in  human  life  and  a large-scale  uprooting  of  old  attitucies  and  vaiuc.s.  In  order  to 
carr3‘  out  his  policies,  the  First  Empieror  set  up  what  may  fairly  he  described  .as  the  first 
totalitarian  state  in  history.  'I'he  (.'h’in’s  methods,  to  lie  .sure,  were  a far  cry  from  modern 
totalitarian  techni(iues  but  their  dominion  was  authoritarian  and  ruthless  to  a degree  that 
had  never  before  been  seen  or  dreanicd  of  ir.  C'hiiia.  As  might  he  expected,  therefore,  liie 
(’h’in  government  met  coiislaiit  opipositioii  not  only  fiom  the  common  peojilc.  who  were 
called  upon  to  bear  the  real  economic  costs  of  the  new  policies,  but  also  ironi  the  educated 
Confuciaii  elements  in  Chin<*sc  .society. 

Cli’iii  Shih  Iluang-ti,  in  his  attemiit  to  copie  with  these  powerful  opponents,  adopted 
measures  of  the  kind  that  i.s  clas.sified  today  under  the  general  betiding  of  “llioughi  control.” 
In  213  n.c.,  for  example,  ail  Coiifucian  hooks  were  ordered  burned,  and  while  this  edict  was 
rcficalcd  in  lf)l  n.c.,  much  irrcpartdrlc  damage  had  ainaidy  been  doiuu  and  many  historic 
works  of  the  oariiei  peiioiU  of  Chinese  culture  had  been  lost.  Many,  however,  .survived, 
which  sugge.sts  tlmt  the  Ch’in  state,  insofar  a.s  it  was  totalitanan,  was  not  compieteiy 
efficient. 

So  w idespread  was  the  oppirsitioii  to  C3i’iii  rule  that  immi'diatcly  after  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  its  empire,  began  to  crumble  under  the.  impac  t of  a series  of  revolts. 
Ch’iii  Shill  Iluang-ti's  succes.sors  were  wc>ak  personalities,  and  conflicts  soon  developed 
among  the  ad\  isors  at  court  that  teiidc'd  to  underiniiie  the  efficienccy  of  the  ceiitial  adminis- 
tration. 'i'he  proviiices,  in  c.oii.secjii'M'ce.  gained  greatio-  autonomy,  and  beearrie  bases  for 
new'  power  grouping:!  that  were  soon  struggling  with  one  another  for  mastery  over  the  entire 
area  of  ('hina.  'I'he  central  goremmeiit  that  Ch’iii  had  cstahli.shecl  colinpse.d,  hut  the 
tradition  in  favor  of  such  a govcriimeiit  did  no!,  disappear  with  it.  Once  it  was  gone,  the 
military  and  political  leaders  coiisciousiy  engaged  in  a struggle  to  establish  a new  centralized 
dyna.sty,  and  do  not  appear  to  have,  considered  .seriou.sly  the.  po.ssibility  of  reverting  to  a 
system  of  localized  priiieifialilies. 

The  llan  Dt/nasly  (2()0  n.c.  to  .\.u.  220) 

'I'he  struggle  for  power  following  the  Ch’in  dynasty  eventually  nisolved  itself  into  a 
conflict  between  two  men  and  tlieir  followers.  One  was  Lin  Pang  (iuu  C'hi),  a man  of 
humble  origin  who  had  .served  in  the  Ch’iii  military  organization,  pos.se.s.sed  great  gifts  for 
organization,  and  used  them  well  m enlisting  the  political  support  of  the  various  rebel 
leaders.  'I'lie  other  was  Hsiang  Yu  (Hsiang  Chi),  who  peisonificd  the  typical  (]ualities  of 
feudal  China.  lie  was  a da.shing  and  heroic  military  leader,  who  deeply  believed  in  the 
customs  and  i)rae.tiee.s  of  uie  curlier  aristocracy.  Liu  Pang’s  political  and  organizational 
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skill  ultimately  won  out  over  the  small  but  brilliant  group  that  gathered  around  Hsiang  Yu. 
Hsiang  Yii  had  what  it  took  to  win  the  battles,  but  did  not  know  how  to  marshal  the 
political  support  needed  for  a lor.g  oampaigi'.. 

When  Liu  Pang,  u.sually  known  by  his  reign  title  of  Kao  Tsu,  ascended  the  throne  and 
so  established  the  llan  dynasty,  he  did  not  at  first  carry  on  the  policies  assoeiated  with  the 
Ch'in.  Rather  he  granted  fiefs,  similar  t-o  those  of  feudal  days,  to  his  iminediaie  supporters, 
and  these  became,  even  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  dynasty,  centers  of  power  capable  of 
challenging  the  central  admini.strat.ion  — which  they  did,  inereasirigl3',  until  154  n.c., 
when  there  was  a serious  but  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  central  government. 

Kao  'Psu,  ju.^'t  before  his  death,  decreed  that  only  members  of  the  imperial  family 
could  hold  fief.s.  However,  he  left  it  to  his  succes.sor,  Wu  Ti  (MO  to  87  n.c.),  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  China’s  emperors,  to  eliminate  the  last  vestige.s  of  formal  feudalism.  This  he 
accomplished  l>y  a decree  prohibiting  primogeniture,  (i.e.,  the  pa.ssing  on  of  an  estate  to  the 
eldest  son  alone);  and  ever  since  then,  it  has  been  a basic  principle  of  Chinese  customary 
law  that  all  male  heirs  have  ec|ual  rights  in  their  father’s  estate. 

'I’he  Hail  government,  finding  that  it  needed  administrators  if  it  was  to  rule  suceessfuily 
over  its  large  domain,  turned  for  them  to  the  f^oiifucianist  literati,  thus  establishing  the 
t^hinii.se  tradition  according  to  which  the  functions  of  government  should  be  performed  by 
(.'onfiu'iaiiist  .scholars.  'I'lie  Han  system  of  government  did  not  carry  the  development,  and 
rdinemont  of  bureaucracy  nearly  so  far  as  llicj'  were  < arried  later,  but  the  general  pattern 
of  administrative  rule  by  (|iialiiied  civ-il  servants  was  clearly  established  at  this  time.  The 
scholars,  moreover,  proved  useful.  Their  s-kiii  in  writing  eminently  (4iialified  them  for  the 
reporting  side  of  administration,  and  the  emphasis  ihey  were  trained  to  put  on  ceremony 
and  ritual  gave,  to  the  Han  gosernrneni  a groat  deal  of  dignity  and  prestige  that  the  first 
Han  ruler,  perhaps  in  part  because  he  was  a eomnioner,  appears  to  have  welcomed. 

Kveii  before  the  Ilan  go\ermrient  had  completed  the  la.sk  of  organising  the  resources 
within  its  territories,  it  initiated  a senes  of  rnilitary  expeditions  that  were  to  be  among  the 
most  glorious  in  Chine.se  hi.siory.  The.  armies  of  Kmperor  \Vn  'hi  penetrated  the  territory 
of  f)re.«e.nt-day  .Manchuria,  northern  Korea,  Kashgar,  and  Russian  I’lirkestan.  Other 
expeditions  moved  south,  and  reaelud  the  site  of  modern  Canton  and  the  Red  River  in 
Annarn  (Indo-China).  8uh.se.(|ueiit  Chine.se  historians  of  Coiifucianist  leanings  have  tended 
to  deflate  the  glories  of  the  Han  martial  record,  but  popular  aeeoiints  have  kept  them  alive 
into  the  present  day.  This  first  great  period  of  Chinese  imperialism  had,  in  any  case,  a 
lasting  effect  on  C’hina’s  neighbors,  and  the  (diine.se  people  are  still  called  “men  of  Han’’ 
fioth  ill  China  and  in  the  non-Chinese  border  regions.* 

The  expansion  of  th(>  Han  doin.iin.s  brought  the  Chinese  into  (lo.se  coiit.act  with  the 
nomadic  tribes  on  their  north  and  nmtbwc'St  frontiers.  Thc.se  non-Chinese  gicaips,  “bar- 
barians’’ as  the  Chine.se  called  them,  were  a con.staiit  threat  to  the  .security  of  China’s  border 
areas.  The  Han  government  attem|)ted  to  deal  with  tlii.s  problem  partly  h,v  stationing 
troops  in  th<'  outposts  of  the  empire,  and  partly  by  working  out  a .systematic  policy  toward 
the  border  peoples  that  was  to  become  a basic  feature  of  (diina’s  relations  with  the  c^utside 
world  — narn.dy,  liiat  of  consciously  maintaining  a balance  of  power  among  them,  d'he 
(*hine.se  called  this  the  policy  of  “playing  one  barbarian  off  against  another.’’  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  the  Chinese  often  built  up  the  strength  of  one  barbarian  tribe  so  that  it 
could  fight  the  (;lher.s  .and  then,  if  it  .sub.se<|uently  bec.ame  too  strong,  promptly  shifted  their 
support  to  the  now  weaker  tribe  or  giajup  of  tribes,  'riie  Chinese  always  made  it  their 

* Th('  t('rm  "nirii  of  Hnii  " is  cspri-iiillv  comiiuai  .imoiiK  iiorttiprn  Chini'se.  It  is  used  in  Soiitti  (.’hina. 
but  is  If.ss  c'oiiinioii  than  llif  exprcs.doM  'men  of  T'ang”  - in  memory  of  a later  great  liy n.'i.sty , during  wliio.li 
South  China  was  brought  into  rloser  cultural  conlact  with  the  center  of  Chinese  eivilization. 
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business  to  maintain  enough  effective  military  power  at  home  to  provide  the  troops  needed 
for  victory  in  any  major  clash. 

The  Chiii^se  regarded  the  northwest  as  particularly  important,  br-cauvse  the  overland 
trade  route  extended  through  that  area  into  Central  Asia,  where  it  finally  joined  up  with  the 
eastern  trade  routes  cf  the  Roman  F.mpirs.  The  Han  records  make  it  clear  that  the  Chinese 
traveled  this  route  extensively,  and  came  to  know-  Roman  society  and  European  geography 
much  more  thoroughly  than  the  Romans  knew  Chinese  society  and  geography.  The  early 
trade  between  Asia  and  Europe  was  conducted  through,  so  to  speak,  third  parties,  the  most 
important  of  whom  were  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs.  China  exported  to  Rome  large 
quantities  of  such  prized  items  as  silk,  tea,  i^pices,  and  works  of  art.  The  Europeans,  since 
they  had  little  of  value  to  offer  in  exchange  except  a fev/  euriosiues,  had  to  pay  mainly  in 
gold  and  silver.  There  appears  to  have  been  a drain  of  precious  metals  out  of  Europe  into 
China  during  the  Han  period  on  such  a scale  as  to  affect  both  economies  profoundly.  Some 
authorities  believe  it  may  have  accelerated  the  eventual  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Another  important  consequence  of  Chinese  expansion  under  the  Han  was  the  trans- 
planting of  Tluddhism  from  India  into  China.  '1  ravclers  to  India  had  brought  back  with 
them  interesting  accounts  of  this  religion,  and  in  due  time  individual  Chinese  made  the 
long  trip  to  India  to  learn  more  about  it  and  to  obtain  copies  of  its  holy  books.  While  the 
Han  state  remained  strong,  Contucianism  was  to  continue  to  serve,  as  the  basic  ideology 
of  its  government  and  Huddhisrn  was  regarded  rather  us  a curio.sity  than  as  a living  religion. 
It  was  only  during  the  period  of  political  confusion  after  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when 
the  organized  Coiifucianist  scholars  found  them.selvos  unable  to  offer  effective  opposition, 
that  Buddhism  began  to  catch  on  in  China  as  a poj)ular  religion. 

In  spite  of  its  remarkable  record  of  military  and  administrative  accomplishment,  the 
Han  dyna.sty  never  fough.l  itself  free  of  .s('rious  problems.  One  persisting  difficulty  (of 
whicti,  iiiciderituiiy,  Chine.se  imperial  g.m'rnment  was  never  al)le  to  rid  itself  even  under 
later  dynasties)  was  intrigue  and  favor-seeking  at  the  Imperial  Court.  The  causes  of  this 
evil  wore  many  and  varied.  Much  of  the  intrigue  revolved  about  tlic  families  from  which 
the  Emperor  obtained  wives  and  concubines  for  his  harem.  In  post-feudal  China  all 
families  were  regarded  as  commoners,  which  meant  that  it  was  neees.sary  to  raise  the  status 
of  any  pro.sp(‘ctive  consort  family:  and  as  this  practice  continued  the  empresses’  familit's 
became  so  riumcr'vjs  and  powerful  that  they  were  able  to  dominate  even  the  Imperial 
family.  Bo.sides  .seeking  favors  for  themselves,  they  made  such  use  of  their  position  as 
enabled  them  to  grant  favors  to  others,  and  thus  became  an  important  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government. 

,-\notlier  important  source  of  intrigue  was  the  practice  of  employing  eunuchs  as  servants 
to  the  women  in  the  Imperial  Court.  'I'he  eunuchs’  functions  situated  them,  of  course,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cmjieror,  and  they  made  the  most  of  this  strategic,  position  by  setting 
themselves  up  as  advi.sors  on  affairs  of  state  and  by  trafficking  in  audiences  with  the 
Emperor.  The  opportunities  for  intrigut*  by  the  eunuchs  were  multiplied  by  the  lilmperors’ 
practice  of  maintaining  an  imperial  harem,  whieli  increased  the  number  of  strategically 
situated  eunuch.s  — to  .say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  harem  it.self  heeame  a further  source 
of  petty  rivalries  that  affected  state  policy. 

The  Han  were  also  obliged  to  face  serious  issues  arising  from  within  the  government. 
'riiC  mo.st  vexing  of  these  resulted  from  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  buieaueiaey  to 
separate  off  into  eliiiues  and  groupings  that  vied  with  one  another  for  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  doing  so  inevitably  lessened  the  effectiveness  of  the  government.  Another 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  (,'onfucianist  bureaucracy  early  became  the  defenders  of  the  landed 
interests,  and  helped  the  latter  to  evade  taxation  and  to  accumulate  ever-larger  land  holdings. 
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During  the  years  from  a.d.  9 to  23,  the  Han  throne  was  occupied  by  the  usurper  Wang 
Mang,  who  attempted,  among  other  radical  reforms,  the  reduction  of  large  land  holdings, 
the  regulation  of  prices,  wages,  and  rates  of  interest,  and  the  imposition  of  a larger  tax 
buiden.  He  met  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Confucianist  leaders,  who  saw  in  his 
proposals  a threat  to  the  position  of  the  conservative  landed  gentry  class.  They  frustrated 
his  reforms,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was  driven  from  the  throne.  Wang  Mang’s  brief  rule 
ended  w'hat  is  called  the  Earlier  or  Western  Han  period,  during  which  the  capital  was  at 
Sian  in  Shensi.  There  ensued  the  Later  or  Eastern  Han  Period,  v/hen  the  capital  was  at 
Lo-yang,  in  the  present  province  of  Honan. 

The  final  collapse  of  the  Han  dynasty,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  was  the  product 
of  a series  of  levolts  by  various  government  ministers  and  military  leaders,  and  of  an  attempt 
(the  first  in  Chincsi  history)  by  a secret  society,  the  Yellow  Turban  S-ociety,  to  overthrow 
the  ruling  house.  Suppressing  these  revolts  called  for  expenditures  that  wrecked  the  gov- 
ernment’s linances,  and  left  it  so  weakened  that  one  of  the  rebellious  military^  leaders  was 
finally  able  to  capture  the  capital  itself. 


The  Three  Kingdoms  {220  to  265) 

During  the  final  years  of  the  H.an  dynasty,  several  military  leaders  were  contending 
for  power,  each  determined  to  capture  the  last  Han  emperor  and,  by  taking  over  the  .seals 
of  state,  to  establish  a new  dynasty.  Th.c  last  emperor  was,  in  point  of  fact,  .several  times 
the  captive  of  one  or  another  of  the.se  military'  leaders,  none  of  whom,  however,  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  unifying  the  entire  country.  'I’heir  struggles,  resulting  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  Han  empire,  introduced  a period  of  about  throe  hundred  and  sixty  years  during  which 
there  was  no  centralized  government  capable  of  governing  all  of  China.  1'his  i)criod  has 
been  labeled  the  “Dark  .\ges’’  of  Chinese  history.  Politically',  it  was  indeed  a time  of  great 
confusion,  during  which  alien  groups  weie  often  in  Loijtrol  of  much  of  North  China.  Ii  saw 
the  establishment  of  numerous  dynasties,  noiu’  of  which,  however,  achieved  the  pow'er  of 
.such  ruling  houses  as  the  Han  and  the  later  T’ang.  They  were,  indeed,  little  more  than 
military  dictatorships,  destined  to  last  only  so  long  as  their  founders  could  maintain  their 
Itjcal  military  ascendancy. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  collapse  of  the  Han  regime,  three  kingdoms 
or  dynasties  were  established  in  China.  1 n the  north,  the  Wei  dominated  the  area  of  present- 
day  Shansi,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  li)  die  modern  province  of  Szechwan,  the  Shu  Han, 
claiming' to  have  descended  from  the  Han  family,  gained  ascendancy.  In  the;  southeast 
there  apnearcid  the  State  of  Wu,  wirh  its  capital  near  modern  Nanking.  These  three  states 
engaged  constantly  in  military  campaigns  against  one  another,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose 
as  far  as  the  subsecjueiit  development  of  China  is  concerned.  It  must  be  noticed,  how'ever, 
that  later  ages  romantie'ized  this  ptwiod  of  CHiina’s  history  as  a golden  age  of  chic'alry  and 
heroic  struggle.  The  exploits  of  its  military  leaders  have  played  a prominent  role  in  Chinese 
literature,  e.g.  in  the  famous  novel  San-Kuo-Chih  Yen-I . Half  histo’y  and  half  legend,  they 
were  for  centuries  the  main  theme  of  professional  story-tellers,  and  millions  of  Chinese  are 
more  or  loss  familiar  with  them  to  this  day.  The  most  clever  and  dashing  of  the  period’s 
heroes  was  Ts’ao  Ts’ao,  who  is  credited  with  the  celebrated  epigram:  “I  would  rather 
betray  the  whole  world  than  let  the  world  betray  me.”  Another  was  Kuan  Yii,  who  has 
been  immortalized  as  Kuan  Ti,  the  god  of  war,  whom  the  common  people  cherish  and  revere 
as  the  god  who  seeks  to  prevent  war.  Others  are  remembered  for  their  clever  stratagems, 
for  example,  Lii  Pu,  Yuan  Shao,  Sun  Tzu.and  Liu  Pei. 
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Chin  Dynasty  {265  to  itl9) 

The  epic  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  ended  when  the  head  of  one  of  the  powerful 
families  which  provided  advisors  to  the  Wei  emperor  usurped  the  latter’s  throne,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  first  emperor  of  a new  dynasty,  the  Chin.  Forming  an  alliance  with  the 
nomadic  Hsiung  Nu  tribe,  he  waged  war  first  against  the  Shu  Han  and  then  against  the 
Wu,  both  of  whom  he  had  conquered  by  .4.D.  280,  thus  reuniting  China  under  a single  ruler. 
The  new  dynasty  almost  immediately  involved  itself,  however,  in  a war  with  various  north- 
ern barbarian  groups  who  were  eventually  to  conquer  large  areas  of  northern  China.  The 
most  important  of  these  trifles  came  into  China  from  what  is  now  Mongolia  (plus  certain 
Russian  territory),  and  were  known  as  the  Toba,  Hsien  Pi,  Tibetans,  and  the  Ilsiung  Nii. 
They  e.stahlished,  with  some  as.sistance  from  Chinese  leaders,  a series  of  so-ealloddyiia.sties, 
the  most  famous  of  which,  the  I'oba  Wei  dynasty,  controlled  most  of  northern  China  from 
385  to  350. 

The  Wei  succeeded  in  driving  the  Chin  into  southern  f^hina,  where  they  continued  to 
maintain  a court  in  Nanking.  China  was  thus  partitioned,  with  the  \orth  dominated  hy 
aliens  and  onij'  the  South  still  under  Chinese  control.  After  the  Chin  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown in  419,  a succession  of  four  minor  dynasties  ruled  the  lands. 

The  Spread  of  Buddhism 

The  concepts  of  Buddhism  were  first  introduced  into  China  at  the  height  of  the  Han 
dynasty.  The  new  religion,  which  had  long  domiriati'd  India,  awakened  a ^'ertairi  amount 
of  interest,  hut  as  indicated  above  it  could  not,  while  the  Han  governmi'nt  remaviried  strong 
and  the  Coiifiiciani.st  scholars  continued  to  monopolize'  the  state  bureaucracy,  even  begin 
to  play  in  China  the  role  it  played  in  the  neighboring  sub-eontineiiL.  The  (^onfucianists 
recognized  it,  from  the  early  niome.nt  when  the  apfieal  of  its  complex  doctrines  and  its  rich 
literature  to  the  Chinc.se  mind  had  bcccme  clear,  as  a threat  to  their  leadership  in  Chinese 
society. 

In  the  conditions  of  political  chaos  following  the  disintegration  of  the  Ilan,  however, 
the  Coiifueianist  scholars  lost  the  strategic  po.sitioiis  t liat  had  enabled  them  to  put  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  state  to  work  in  di-feiise  of  their  ideology  and  against  inroads  by  other 
systems  of  thought.  China  became  a philosophical  open  market  in  which  all  schools  of 
thought  could  compete,  and  Buddhism  entered  the  lists  with  certain  advantage's.  Its 
answers  such  troub'liiig  questions  as  those  relating  to  death  and  sin  were  highly  sophisti- 
cated. Its  complicated  theology  and  mas.sive  scriptures  appi'alnd  strongly  to  educated 
Chinese.  Its  mysticism  was  highly  congenial  to  the  superstitions  of  the  masses.  And  in 
North  f'hina,  particularly,  the  .spread  of  Buddhism  wa.s  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  area 
was  controlled  hy  non-Chiiic.se,  with  whom  Co'iUn  ianisni  did  not  have  the  inside  run  it 
enjoyed  in  the  rest  of  China,  as  also  hy  the  fact  that  the  comiuerors  had  driven  t ut  ru'tny 
of  the  landed  Coiifueianist  gentry.  Here  tlie  Buddhist  leaders  were  .soon  ahlt!  to  establish 
large  monasteries,  and  t-;  gain  control,  through  thi'm,  of  much  of  tlic  area’s  land.  The  con- 
querors, products  of  a nomadic  society,  had  failed  to  buttress  their  power  hy  obtaining 
immediate  title  to  farm  lands.  4'hc  Biiddhi.st  monasteries  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  came  to  dominate  the  North’s  farm  economy. 

'I’lie  Coiifiiciaiiista,  of  coiirsi',  finally  ree.stahlisiied  their  hureaneratic  monopoly,  said 
w'cre  able  to  see  to  it  that  Buddhism  should  never  again  make  a hid  for  the  kind  of  ascend- 
ancy Coiifnciaiiism  enjoyed  in  China.  Among  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  bo  sure.  Bud- 
dhism remained  an  important  religious  force,  hut  only  in  this  sense,  and  [lerhaps  a little 
through  the  w'calth  and  iiifiueri  of  its  monasteries,  lias  it  been  a factor  in  Chinese  polities 
and  government. 
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Sui  Dynasty  {o89  to  (il8) 

In  the  ('losing'  centuries  of  the  Han  dynasty  China  wa;;  torn,  as  it  had  lieen  during  the 
decline  (;f  the  Ciiou,  ijy  ilisscnsion  and  strife.  The  Sui,  who  succeeded  the  Han,  thus 
inherited  from  them  a China  whose;  recent  tradition  was  one  of  political  instability,  dis- 
turbance, and  deterioration.  They  governed  for  only  a geneiation,  and  a.re  best  thought 
of  as  a bridge  from  the  Han  to  the  great  T’ang  dynasty,  whose  reign  spanned  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  Sui  introduced  no  major  innovations.  The  dynasty  did,  however,  restore 
in  China  the  pattern  of  centralized  rule  initiated  by  the  Ch’in  and  the  Han,  e.g.  by  strength- 
ening the  civil  service  and  returning  it  to  its  traditional  methods  of  recruitment.  It  put  its 
strengthened  civil  sia  vici;  to  work  directing  the  eon.strueticn  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
joined  the  Yangtze  River  t-i  North  China.  It  followed  up  the  military  successes  by  which 
it.  reunited  China  witii  campaigns  into  Korea  aiid  •.•vhat  i.s  now  Indo-China.  But  the  resources 
at  their  command  were  not-  eijual  to  their  ambitions,  and  probably  would  not  have  been 
even  had  th<;y  not  weakened  the  Chine.jc  economy  by  excessive  expenditures  on  luxury 
and  display  at  court. 

T'any  Dynasty  {(>18  to  907) 

'J’he  Siii’s  high  taxo.s  led  to  a series  of  revolts,  the  end  re.sult  of  which  w'as  the  capture 
of  the  Sui  capital  of  Ch’ung-an  (Sian)  and  the  d(;.s|  met  ion  of  tlie  ruling  house.  The  pro- 
longed period  of  civil  .strife  that  might  well  ha\’e  ensued  was,  howe\'or,  prevented  by  one  of 
the  Sui’.s  own  military  eominauder.s.  l.i  Shili-niin,  wiio  succeeded  in  conqnering  the  entire 
land,  [ilaced  his  father,  the  first  of  the  'l'’ang  emperor.s,  on  the  throne  and,  in  time,  under  the 
name  T’aug  T’ai  'I'sung,  succeeded  liiin.  His  great  .sul).s('(|iieiit  achievements  were  tlie 
reestablishment  of  the  administrative  organization  I nilt  by  the  Sui,  siib.stant.ial  reduction 
of  the  tax  burden  that  had  driven  the  landed  interests  into  revolt,  and  tlie  strengthening  of 
China’s  (,‘eoiiomy  through  <aii  (‘iiforecd  redistribution  of  land  tliat  vastly  increased  the 
number  of  land-owning  peasants. 

The  T’ang  gave  China  one  of  tin  jirouue.st,  ami  most  glorious  eras  in  its  history.  They 
eoiKiuered  an  empire  larger  than  that  of  the  llan.  They  opened  up  new  t rade  routes  in  the 
northwest-  'I'hey  expanded  norllu'ast  into  Manchuria,  and  south  into  Jndo-China  and 
Burma.  'I'liey  made  China’s  power  felt  in  disuint-  ])lace.s,  .so  that  across  Central  Asia  its 
diplomacy  came  into  conflict  with  the  advancing  empire  of  Islam.  They  made,  (ihina  the 
undi.sinited  Inib  of  a!'  eastern  .V.sia.  (he  (leoples  of  the  sunounding  areas  either  being  con- 
Ciuered  outright  or  becoming,  milifarily  and  culturally,  ('liiij'‘se  “satellites.”  They  taught 
.Asia  to  think  of  Chine.se  military  power  both  as  something  to  be  feared  and  as  a source  of 
h(;lp  in  tiin*'  of  trouble,  d'liey  liroiiglit  the  satellite  or  tribiitaiy  states  to  le.spect  the  ciil- 
tiirnl  attaiiimciils  associated  with  their  dyiiiisfy.  and  to  try  to  imitate  them.  More  impor- 
tant .still,  they  develnped  tlie  iraditimi  that  the  ]>osition  of  a dipendenl  state  can  be  an 
lionorablo  and  liapp>  one,  a trudilion  that  survives  in  China  to  ihe  jire.sont  day  and  hi'lps 
expl.aiii  mu'di  that  would  otherwise  '■•o  ineoniiiri  liensible  about  the  relation  between  the 
C'liiiicsc  Comnuii lists  and  (he  I SSR. 

J'liey  made  of  their  court  a great  eo.smopulitan  center,  in  which  forc'igners  and  their 
ideas  and  religions  wito  freely  tolerated  in  China,  for  so  sure  were  tlie^’  of  their  own  superior- 
ity that  they  had  no  fear  of  inlluences  from  abroad.  Cliristiaiis  of  the  N'estorian,  Jacobite, 
and  Greek  Orthodox  sects,  for  example,  made  thiar  appi'nrance  in  Cliina  at  this  time,  and 
were  permitted  to  ;>ropagate  their  beliefs,  as  wen=  the  proponents  and  praetitioners  ot  the 
religions  of  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia,  such  as  Zoroastriaiiisin,  Maniehaeanism, 
and  Islam.  (I'hc  failure  of  these  sects  to  survive  in  China  testifies,  however,  to  the  secure 
position  held  by  Confucianism  ) 
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Moreover,  the  T’ang  period  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  productive  and  inspired 
in  fhe  history  of  Chinese,  art  and  letters.  T’ang  poetry  became  a model  for  all  subsequent 
Chinese  efforts  at  verse,  and  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu  are  by  common  consent  the  outstanding 
poets  of  all  Chinese  literature.  In  the  field  of  painting  the  outstanding  artist  of  the  dynasty, 
possibly  even  of  all  Chiiieee  history,  was  Wu  Tao-hsuan.  who  is  also  known  by  the  names 
Wu  Tao  Tzii  and  Wu  Tao-yiian. 

It  was,,  however,  the  political  and  social  stability  the  T’ang  brought  to  China  that 
made  possible  all  these,  artistic  achievements.  In  the  field  of  government  the  T’ang  pro- 
vided a model  not  only  for  later  Chinese  dynasties,  but  also  for  (among  other  imitators) 
Japan.  The  administration  of  state  affairs 'va.s  conducted  through  an  elaborate  bureau- 
cracy, staffed  by  candidates  who  had  been  successful  m a carefully  planned  series  of  civil 
service  e.xaminations.  China  under  the  T’ang  was  an  avowedly  Confucianist  society,  ruled 
by  an  elite  made  up  of  men  who  had  demonstrated  their  competence  by  mastering  a vast 
corpus  of  classical  learning  and  by  achieving  great  skill  at  manipulating  written  words. 
The  test  was  perhaps  a narrow  one.  but  the  bureaucracy  was  ba.sed  on  merit  rather  than  on 
favor,  and  while  so  organized  as  to  produce  centralized  rule  for  some  purposes,  it  allowed  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  autonomy  to  local  officials  for  other  pui poses.  The  Lhf'ory,  to  be 
sure,  was  that  all  the  officials,  even  local  ones,  were  in  a single  hierarchy  directed  from  the 
center.  Normally,  however,  it  was  uiiueeessary  for  the  upper  levels  of  the  bure.aucracy  to 
'■onc(’rri  tluinselves  with  problems  at  the  local  level.  Because  one  and  the  .same  ideology 
pervaded  all  sections  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  all  of  them  applied  a .single  and  common  ethical 
standard,  the  official  at  the  loeal  level  did  not  retjuire  detailed  control. 

.‘Mthongh  it  was  during  the  Han  dyna.sty  that  the  tradition  of  using  Confucianist 
scholars  as  the  baekbone  of  government  and  administration  had  first  appe.arcd,  the  T’aug 
perfected  the  institutional  arrangements  that  made  possible  the  privileged  status  they  w'ere 
to  enjoy  through  the  centuries.  The  idea  uiiginafed  under  the  Han;  it  eame  to  fruition 
under  the  T’ang.  And  it  is  to  the  efiicioney  of  its  administration  that  we  must  attribute 
the  perpetuation  of  the  rule  of  the  T’ang  House*  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  especially 
in  view  of  what  is  known  about  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  individual  emperors. 

By  the  e nd  of  the  ninth  ec'iitnry,  however,  the  dynasty  was  beset  by  all  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces  that  had  brought  its  predecessors  low.  Its  court  w*as  torn  by  personal  jealousies, 
corrupted  by  the  back-stairs  intrigue  of  the  harems  and  eunuchs,  and  weakened  by  inde- 
pendent leaders  who  defied  the  central  government  from  points  of  vantage  in  the  provinces. 
The  latter  problem  was  espec-iailv  urgent  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  commanders  of 
the  defenses  against  nomadic  incursions  had  succeeded  in  building  up  large  military  organi- 
zations, and  had  u.sed  the  latter  to  usurp  civil  control  in  the  territories  niidcr  theircommand. 
Ill  time,  moreover,  this  urgent  problem  generated  nnotln'r.  For  as  tension  increased  between 
the  frontier  commanders  and  the  court,  and  between  different  frontier  commanders,  the 
nomads  theni.selves  began  to  be  brought  into  fhe  fracas  as  allies  of  whatever  f.iction  could 
will  their  support.  This  iiuruductioii  of  non-Chinese  e erneiits  into  the  Chinese  political 
and  military  .scene  was  to  have  lasting  coiisctiueiice.s,  one  of  which  was  that  through  most 
of  the  next  thousand  years  all  or  part  of  China’s  territories  was  to  be  oontrolled  by  alien 
peoples. 

The  T’ang  eonrt,  in  trying  to  cope  with  this  treachery  on  the  part  of  its  military  officers, 
increased  the  tax  and  coiiseription  burden  in  fhe  areas  still  directly  under  its  control  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  thus  produced  the  causes  for  further  revolts  in  the  rest  of  its  terri- 
toncs.  And  it  was  these  revolts,  aided  and  directed  by  secret  societies  and  supported  b}' 
the  iiKiss  of  the  peasantry  along  with  disgruntled  office-seekers,  that  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  T’aiig  dynasty. 
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The  Five  Dynasties  (907  to  960) 

The.  Chinese  call  the  period  following  the  e.ollapso  of  the  T’ang  the.  IFw  Tai  or  Five 
Dynasties.  The  term  is  not  <niitc  accurate:  while  there  was  indeed  a succession  of  five 
mino.r  dynasties  in  North  China  between  907  and  960,  ten  others  came  and  went  during  the 
same  period  in  South  China,  It  was  in  other  words,  a new  period  of  -Siicl;  widespread 
political  confusion  that  no  government  was  ruling  the  entire  country.  Even  the  five 
dynasties  in  the.  north  were  in  power  for  such  short  periods  that  we  need  do  no  more  than 
list  their  names:  Later  Liang  (907  to  922).  l.,atcr  T’ang  (923  to  936),  Later  Chin  037  to  946), 
Later  Han  (947  to  9.50), and  Later  Chou  (951  to  959). 

The  suspension  of  the  bureaucratic  state  during  this  period  forced  the  Confucianist- 
scholar  class  into  a new  type  of  activity,  namely,  trade.  For  a time,  indeed,  it  appeared 
that  the  members  ol  the  scholar  bureaucracy  would  completely  abandon  their  traditional 
aloofness  from  economic  activity.  'Phis  did  not  happen,  for  once  China  again  had  a cen- 
tralized government  the  Confuciaiii.St  scliolars  for  the  most  part  returned  to  the  bureaucracy. 
Hut  they  did  so  without  entirely  severing  their  connection  with  economic  acti'.  ities.  On 
the  level  of  formal  ideology,  to  be  sure,  they  continued  to  hold  that  the  scholar-eivil- 
servant  could  only  he  corru|)ted  by  interesting  himself  iii  trade  and  commerce.  But  from 
the  time  of  the.  P’ive  Dynasties  it  was  common  knowledge  that  members  o.'  lIic  oflieial  class 
were,  in  fact  augmenting  their  personal  wealth  through  commereial  activities.  Fart  of  the 
price  China  paid  for  the  P'ive  Djuiasties  was,  therefore,  a real  depreciation  of  standard.s  in 
its  bureaucracy,  which  could  no  longer  be  rrdied  upon  not  to  subordinate  the  public  interest 
to  private  profit. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  important  development  of  this  period  Hhe  last  days  of 
the  T’ang,  and  the  P'ivc  Dj'iia.sl ics) : the  introduction  of  wood-block  printing,  which  made 
it  possible  to  produce  books  at  a much  lower  cost  than  formerly  and  thus  drastically  reduced 
the  cost  of  education.  4'his  ietl  in  time  to  a considerable  inciease  in  literacy,  which  was  to 
have  far-reaching  eonsequeiices  in  the  field  of  entertainment  literature  as  w ell  as  in  education. 

Sung  Dynasty  (960  to  1279) 

Traditional  Cbine.se  history  treats  the  Sung  dynasty  as  one  of  (diina’.s  great  periods  of 
centralized  rule,  and  tends  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Sung  at  no  time  controlled  all  the 
territory  of  China  proper.  During  the  c.iirly  years  of  the  Sung,  to  he  sure,  the  Chinese  did 
restore  their  rule  over  certain  large  areas  to  the  southeast  that  had  been  autonomous  since 
the  fall  of  the  T'ang.  Tint  there  were  large  areas  of  .\c>rth  (^hina  from  which  the  Sung 
were  never  able  to  drive  out  the  alien  invaders,  especially  the  Khitaii  poojjb's,  who  in  937 
had  cstabli.shed  what  is  known  as  the  Liao  dj-nusty.  4'ho  Liao,  indeed,  boeaine  strong  enough 
to  take  the  initiative  against  the  Sung,  and  to  li(]uidate  most  of  the  latter’s  foothold  in  North 
China.  Tlic  struggles  between  the  Sung  and  the  Liao  continued  until  1127,  and  emhed 
disastrously  for  the  Sung,  since  the  .Lichen  chose  the  moment  of  the.  Sung  defeat  by  the 
Liao  to  turn  on  the  former  and  force  them  further  into  South  China.  The  duchen  then 
establislie.d  the  Chin  dyna.sty,  which  came  lo  conuul  most  of  North  China  and  wa.s  even 
able  to  exact  tribute  from  the  Sung. 

Througli  the  [icriod  from  1 127  to  1279,  therefore,  the  Sung  domains  lay  exclusively  in 
South  China,  wliicti  explains  why  this  is  called  the  Southern  Sung  per’sHl,  and  .also  why  the 
Sung  dynasty  is  rcmcmb(>rc<l  i:i  large  part  for  its  fiolitical  and  military’  woakne.s.s.  The 
period  was,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  great  achievement  in  the  arts  and  iihilo.sophv.  Con- 
fucianism underwent  during  thc.se.  decades  a considcatble  tran.sforrnation  at  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  thinkers  led  by  Clui  llsi  (Chu  Tzu).  who  attcmjitcd  to  n'interpret  the  Confiicianist 
classie.s  in  tlie  light  of  Buddhist  a>.u  Taoist  ideas,  ami  thus  founded  the  school  of  thought 
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known  as  Nco-Confucianisni,  which  differed  from  traditional  Confucianism  in  at  least  two 
major  respeets:  it  incorporated  a great  many  Buddhist  and  Taoist  ideas,  and  it  was  built 
on  an  elaborate  metaphysical  foundation,  so  that  it  could  not,  like  Confucianism,  be 
described  as  meiely  a sysiem  of  ethics.  It  retained  intact,  however,  most  Confucianist 
doctrine  respecting  the  administration  and  government,  landscape  painting,  porcelain- 
making, and  printing  all  pushed  ahead  into  new  territory,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Sung  poets 
rivaled  those  of  tlic  Tbang  period.  Some  experts,  indeed,  con.sidcr  the  works  of  Su  Tung-ji’o 
(Li  T’ung),  Ssu-ma  Kiiang,  and  Shao  Yung,  all  of  whom  belong  to  thi.s  peritxl,  among  the 
finest  in  all  Chine.se  literature. 

Alien  Rule 

For  a long  period  after  the  fall  cf  the  T’ang  dynasty,  all  or  part  of  China  was  dominated 
politically  by  iion-Chinesc  elements.  'I'he  Khitan  triVies  (the  Liao  dynasty)  controlled 
northeast  China  from  937  to  1125.  Elements  from  Tibet,  known  as  the  Hsi  Ilsia  dynasty, 
governed  northwesierii  Chinn  from  103S  to  1227.  d'he  Liao  dyna.sty,  to  be  .suie,  was  finally 
foreed  out  of  ilie  iiort'neast;  but  the  Sung  aeo.omplislied  this  feat  only  by  enlisting  the  aid 
of  the  Juchen  tribes,  which  proceeded  to  occupy  the  former  Liao  territories  them.sclvcs. 
The  dynasty  they  created,  the  ('’bin,  las  id  from  11 15  to  1234. 

The  greatest  of  the  alien  vietorie.s  over  the  Chinese,  however,  was  that  of  the  Mongols, 
whose  Yuan  dyna.sty,  e.slablished  in  1280,  (.‘on.trolled  Chine.se  territory  in  its  entirety  until 
1307.  'I’he  Mongols,  like  all  of  the  alien  groups  contending  for  power  in  China  through  this 
period  were  nomads,  and  the  i.s.sue  at  .stake  between  them  and  the  Chinese  was  never  merely 
that  of  who  was  to  guvern  certain  territories,  'riiere  was  always  the  further  issue  as  to  how 
to  reeoneik'  two  (mtircly  diffeent  social  and  ceoiiomic  systems.  'I'he  Mongols  enily  recog- 
nized, however,  that  if  they  tried  to  impose  their  system  upon  all  pha.ses  of  Chinese  life, 
e.g.  to  destroy  the  .sedentary  agrarian  pattern  of  the  ecoiuany,  they  would  be  atlemf)ting 
the  impossililc.  Tlvey  accordingly  permitted  the  Chino.se  to  retain  most  of  the  features  of 
their  native  culture,  and  had,  in  the  face  of  Chinese  resistance,  to  content  them.sdves  with 
dominating  only  the  topmost  elites  ot  the  Chinese  social  structure,  particularly  the  Con- 
fucianist .scholars.  For,  as  it  turned  out,  tne  central  role  of  the  literati  and  the  bureauciacy 
in  Chinese  society  made  the  latter  ca.sy  to  cttntrol  from  outside  if  the  outsider  v/a.s  wise 
enough  to  have  the  Confucianist  scholars  operate  tne  government  along  traditional  bureau- 
cratic lines,  and  confine  his  own  activity  to  the  making  of  iinporlaiit  po'icy  decisions.  The 
Mongols  did  just  that,  thus  making  the  most,  for  their  own  purposes,  both  of  China’s 
authoritarian  tradition  and  ol  the  fact  that  the  masses  were  accustomed  to  being  governed 
by  the  Confucianist  elite.  As  for  the  scholar  cla«s  itself,  it  appears  to  have  been  reasonably 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement  and  the  career  opportunities  its  members  enjoyed  under  it. 
It  .showed,  in  any  case,  no  inclination  to  rebel,  and  there  wore  no  other  organized  elements 
in  Chinese  .society  that  could  serve  as  centers  of  positive  opposition  to  the  regime. 

In  a word:  the  outsiders,  th<’  Mongols  and  others  as  well,  discovered  that  by  preserving 
and  mainlaining  (hiina’s  tradit lomil  system  of  govcriimciit  and  controlling  oTily  over-all 
policy  at  the  lop,  they  could  duminaic  (^hiiia  with  relatively  small  forces  and  a minimum 
of  dilhciilty.  In  gcmerul,  the  alien  rulers  prohibited  intermarriage  between  their  own  people 
and  the  Chinese,  and  attempted  to  prc.scrve  intact  both  ciilture.s.  'I  hoy  did,  however, 
adopt  some  Chinese  ideas  and  pra('ticcs,  and  in  rare  instances  forced  the  (3;im‘.sc,  as  a token 
of  their  subordination  to  the  con<iucrors,  to  motlify  some  of  tlicnr  cii.stoins.  For  e.xamplc, 
tb.c  alien  rulers  were  obliged  to  learn  the  Chinese  wiitteii  language  in  order  to  control  the 
administrative  apparatn.s  at  their  disposal,  and  in  doing  so  were  unavoidably  influenced  by 
Chinese  forms  of  thought. 
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Yuan  Dynasty  {12S0  to  1867) 

The  most  spectacularly  successful  of  the  alien  dynasties,  as  iiiulcateu  above,  was  the 
Mongol  or  Yuan  dynasty.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  some,  scattered 
tribes  in  tiie  part  of  Mongolia  that  is  today  under  Russian  influenee  formed  a union  that 
was  to  develop,  with  the  passing  of  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  armies  of  all  history. 
Both  the  union  and  the  army  were  the  handiwork  of  the  Mongol  leader  Temuchin,  later  to 
be  known  as  Chinghis  Khan  (Jenghiz  Khan),  Chinghis,  once  his  ar.my  was  ready,  turned 
his  face  to  the  senth,  where  he  conquered  successively  what  was  left  of  the  Hsi  Hsia  and  the 
Western  Liao  peoples.  Afterwards  he  struck  out  into  Central  Asia  on  the  campaign  that 
was  to  carry  him,  eventually,  to  Roland  and  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna.  In  China  itself, 
he  followed  up  his  early  victories  by  conquering  first  the  Chin  and  then  the  Southern  Sung, 
thus  making  the  Mongols  rulers  of  all  Chirm. 

In  1259,  power  in  the  China  area  of  the  Mongol  domains  fell  to  a leader  named  Khubilai 
Khan,  who  was  destined  to  complete  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  China.  Like  the  earlier 
alien  rulers,  he  supported  the  interests  of  the  Confucianist  scholar  class,  and  used  its  mem- 
bers to  restore  the  traditional  Chine.se  pattern  of  centralized  government. 

Under  the  Yiian,  the  centralized  Chinese  state  came  once  again  to  dominate  all  the 
peripheral  regions  of  Asia.  This,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  Mongol  Kmpire  into 
Eastern  Europe,  brought  all  the  ancient  trade  routes  under  Mongol  control,  which  in  turn 
greatly  .stimulated  contacts  between  East  and  West,  d’bese  w-ere  the  days  when  Marco 
Polo  made  his  famed  trip  to  China,  and  went  home  to  tell  Europe  of  its  splendor,  its  wonders, 
and  its  cultural  achievements. 

The  Mongol  empire  was,  liowever,  .short-lived.  Khubilai  Khan  himself  spent  much  of 
its  power  on  unsuccessful  attempts  at  further  conquest,  the  most  di.sa.strous  being  his  two 
expeditions  against  .Japan,  each,  of  which  ended  in  failure  when  the  Mongol  invasion  fleets 
were  destroyed  by  a typhoon.  After  Khubilai’s  death  in  1294,  the  Mongol  Empire  steadily 
declined,  although  the.  Yuan  dynasty  survived  until  I.3G7,  The  final  years  of  Mongt)!  rule 
in  China  were  years  of  grave  economic  difficulties,  partly  resulting  from  the  government’s 
failure  to  maintain  certain  .services  that  no  agrarian  economy  can  do  without,  and  partly 
resulting  from  its  attempts  to  cover  excessive  expenditures  at  court  by  inflating  the  cur- 
rency, At  the  end,  its  printed  money  was  being  accepted  only  for  tax  payments,  all  other 
business  being  transacted  cither  with  bullion  or  w'ith  notes  from  private  banks, 

Ming  Dynasty  {1368  to  1644) 

The  Yiian  dynasty  lived  its  last  years  on  borrowed  time,  in  the  sense  that  a series  of 
revolts  occurred  which,  if  they  had  been  coordinated,  would  probaldy  have  destroyed 
Mongol  po^ver  in  China  well  before  KJ(i7.  The  man  who  finally  brought  it  low  w’as  Chu 
Yiian-chang,  a peasant  by  origin,  who  was  sucfarssively  a Buddhist  monk,  leader  of  a bandit 
band,  a soldier,  and  leader  of  one  of  the  armies  rebelling  against  the  Mongols.  In  the  laiter 
capaciiy,  he  early  displayed  a remarkable,  taient  for  organization.  By  1364,  four  years 
before  the  downfall  of  the  Yuan,  he  was  in  control  of  the  central  Yangtze  region  of  China, 
and  was  styling  himself  the  Prince  of  Wu.  In  13()5,  having  driven  the  Yiiaii  court  from  its 
capital  near  modern  Peking,  he  established  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  chose  Nanking  as  its 
capital. 

Ming  power  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  reign  of  Yung  Lo  (1403  to  1124).  He 
moved  the  capital  to  Peking,  where  many  of  his  grandiose  public  w’orks  still  stand,  .\mong 
other  things,  he  rebuilt  the  Yun  IIo  (Grand  Canal)  to  facilitate  grain  shipments  from  the 
Yangtze  to  Peking,  and  .sponsored  a eoinpilatiori  of  all  extant  Cliine.se,  literary  works  (it  w’as 
.so  huge  that  it  was  never  published;  only  .scattered  mann.script  volumes  are  extant).  His 
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patronage  of  literatere  helped  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Confucianist  scholars,  for  the 
projects  he  sponsored  not  only  gave  eiuploynient  to  many  of  them,  but  also  reawakened 
interest  in  the  tradition  of  which  they  were  the  ernbodiment. 

The  Ating  military  suceessos  exceeded  those  of  any  Chinese  dynasty  since  the  T’ang. 
Even  so,  they  were  never  to  reopen  the  overland  trade  routes  through  the  Northwest,  and 
Chinese  trade,  in  consequence,  flourished  during  their  reign  in  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  iiistory,  China  now  developed  enough  seapower  to  enable  it  to  send 
its  ships  as  far  West  as  the  Arabian  Sea.  Court-sponsored  expeditions  explored  the  Indies, 
and  crossed  iho  Indian  Ocean  to  Ceylon.  Much  Ming  trade  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
earlier  ovf'rland  trade,  however,  in  at  least  this  respect:  imports  were  regarded  as  tribute 
from  Gverccar-  areas  to  the  Chinese  court,  and  experts  as  gifts  from  the  Emperor  to  vassal 
peoples. 

Chinese  Concept  of  Suzerainty 

The  idea  that  foreign  trade  was  an  exchange  of  “tribute”  again.st  “gifts”  was  a corollary 
of  the  Chinese  concept  of  suzerainty.  China,  according  to  this  concept,  was  the  center  of 
the  world,  and  its  Imperial  Court  held  sway  over  all  neighboring  peoples.  Tiie  iaiier, 
though  (in  the  Chinese  view)  such  lowly  barbarians  that  they  could  not  appreciate  the 
splendors  and  superiority  of  Chinese  culture,  iiaturallj?  turned  to  China  for  guidance  and 
instruction,  'rinis,  wl;ile  other  kingvloms  indeed  existed,  their  monarehs  could  claim  legiti- 
macy only  if  their  rule  was  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  em.peror.  (As  early  as  the  T’ang 
dynasty,  the  Japanese  emperor  was  granted  a seal  from  the  Chinese  court  which  alone,  in 
Chinese  view,  gave  him  t he  right  to  govern  the  Japanese  islands.) 

The  Chiruisc  did  not  conceive  of  suzerainty  as  a matter  of  exact  legal  relationships. 
They  thought  of  it,  rather,  as  involving  relationships  comparable  to  those  within  a family, 
d'he  Chinese  Emperor  was  father  or  at  least  elder  brother  to  the  lesser  peoj)lcs,  whose  natural 
role  was  to  accept  the  blessings  of  Chinese  civilization  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  of 
Chinese  political  and  social  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vassal  countries  were  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Chinese  Throne  and,  in  general,  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
though  beyond  this  their  internal  affairs  were  not  China’s  responsibility.  In  time  of  war, 
China  would  go  to  their  aid,  as  it  would  expect  them  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  Chinese 
Throne  if  thi.s  were  needed. 

During  the  early  period,  when  Asia  was  relatively  isolated  and  China  clearly  its  domi- 
nant power,  this  concept  was  well-suited  to  the  needs  of  the  area.  After  the  adveiit  of 
Western  sea  power  to  China’s  coasts  and  the  introduction  of  Western  notions  of  interna- 
tional law,  it  rendered  unavoidable  a series  of  conflicts  between  the  Western  powers  and 
China.  The  West  ft  It  that  China’s  claim  to  dominion  ovei  its  neighbors  made  it  responsible 
for  their  actions  as  well  as  its  own;  or,  to  })iit  it  the.  other  way  around,  if  China  were  not 
responsible  for  its  neighbors’  actions  then  it  had  no  claim  to  dominion  over  them,  and  the 
West  should  have  a free  hand  in  dealing  with  them.  The  t^hinese,  in  the  W’estern  view, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  surrounding  nations  only  when  it  was  to  their  own  benefit 
to  do  so,  and  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  them  when  this  was  the  more  convenient  course 
to  follow. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  accordingly,  the.  Western  powers  repeatedly  clashed  with 
China  over  such  areas  as  Korea,  Annam,  Indo-China,  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  the  Liu  Ch’iu 
or  Ryukyu  Islands  -all  of  them,  as  it  happened,  areas  in  which  China,  with  its  scant 
inilita'-y  po'ver,  was  in  no  position  to  uphold  its  claims  against  a third  party.  It  is,  however, 
question -begging  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Chinese  claims  were  empty:  before  the  advent 
of  Western  power  China’s  position  with  respect  to  all  the  areas  mentioned  had  been  one  of 


great  influence,  and  one  whose  mairitenariee  iiad  seldom  required  the  exercise  of  military 
power  or  any  other  form  of  force  or  ewreion.  It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that 
Chinese  governmental  organization  left  the  coiulnct  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Ministry  of 
l\Hes  or  Ceremonies,  on  the  grounds  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  was 
the  performance  of  the  correct  ceremonies  of  homage  to  the  Frppe>-  r by  the  representatives 
of  foreign  pcop'os.  For  both  the  Chinese  and  the  border  people  these  ceremonies  formalized 
the  acceptance  by  the  non-Chinese  of  a dependent  status  in  both  cultural  and  political 
relationships.  The  non-Chinese,  furthermore,  regarded  this  dependent  status  as  both 
honorable  and  privileged.  In  general,  that  is  to  say,  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Chinese 
concept  of  suzerainty. 

Ch’ing  Dynasty  {I64i  to  1911) 

During  the  last  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Imperial  Court  was  confronted  with  the 
traditional  problems  of  internal  disorder,  aggravated  by  continued  mismanagement  of 
affairs  of  state  plus  the  new  problem  of  defending  the  North  against  the  rising  power  of  the 
Manchu  tribes.  It  gradually  became  evident  that  the  Ming  could  not  marshal  s-ufTicient 
power  to  defend  themselves  again.st  either  their  internal  and  external  enemies,  especially 
since  their  efforts  to  defend  themselves  led  to  higher  taxation  and  merely  increased  the 
number  nf  internal  cimmies.  Toward  the  very  end,  which  was  ha.stened  by  a series  of 
famines,  there  wore  major  revolts  by  organized  bands  of  brigands.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  rebels  was  Li  Tzu-ch’eng,  who  captured  Peking  in  Hi  12.  The  last  Ming  Emperor 
hanged  him.self  in  despair  as  the  city  foil. 

A Chinese  general  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  Wii  San-kiiei,  promptly  joined  forces 
with  the  Manchus,  and  set  out  to  destroy  the  armies  of  Li  Tzfi-ch’eng.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  but  the  Manchii.s  had  hardly  advanced  south  of  the  Great  Wall  when  they 
turned  on  Wu  San-kuei  and  drove  him  into  Yunnan  Province.  From  there  in  subsequent 
years,  he  launched  forays  against  the  (’h’ing  government.  But  he  was  finally  reduced  to 
impotence. 

The  Manchus,  even  before  entering  China,  had  adopted  many  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  Chinese  system  of  government,  and  had  established  a dynasty  called  the 
('h’ing.  Having  defeated  the  remaining  Ming  force.s,  they  moved  their  government  to  Peking, 
and  in  1()44  they  proclaimed  the  (’li’ing  dynasty  the  legitimate  government  of  all  China. 
The  Ch’ing,  like  the  earlier  alien  dynas'ties,  mobilized  the  (Mnfiiciaiiist  scholars  behind  their 
regime.  In  the  initial  years,  to  be  sure,  many  of  the  scholar.^  resisted  the  inducements  olTered 
by  the  Ch’ing,  but  most  of  them  finally  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  their 
Manchu  rulers. 

The  Manchus  soon  became  as  adept  as  the  Mongols  had  been  at  turning  t.he  Chinese 
tradition  to  tceir  own  purposes.  Two  of  the  Ch’ing  emperors,  K’aiig  Hsi  and  Ch’ien  Lung, 
are  remembered  among  the  greatest  individual  rulers  ever  to  mount  the  Chinese  Throne. 
Both  achieved  a mac'cry  of  Chinese-  clas.sics  and  Chinese  scholarship  that  placed  them  on  a 
footing  of  scholarly  equality  with  the  leading  Chinese  Confucianists  of  their  day. 

Under  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  as  under  previous  alien  dynasties  Chinese  institutions  and 
cu.stoms,  most  particularly  traditional  patterns  of  government,  remained  virtually  intact. 
In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  Ch’ing  did  not  imitate  the  Mongol  precedents:  they 
saw  to  it  that  the  key  positions,  both  in  government  and  society,  were  occupied  by  Manchus, 
and  maintained  an  elaborate  machinery  of  discriminations,  ranging  from  the  petty  to  the 
critical,  as  guarantees  that  these  positions  were  not  reoeeiipied  by  Chinese.  The  important 
political  decisions,  especially  those  in  which  the  security  of  the  Manchu  Imperial  House 
was  involved,  were  thus  made  by  Manchus. 
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During  the  reigns  of  K’ang  Hsi  (U)(il--1722)  iind  C'h’icn  Lung  (173()-179G),  the  Ch’ing 
reekimed  for  China  all  of  the  territories  traditionally  associated  witli  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  established  suzerainty  over  the  remote  regions  of  what  are  now  Russian  Turkestan, 
Eastern  Siberia,  Korea,  Nepal,  Burma,  Annam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Chinese  power 
became  supreme  throughout  eastern  Asia.  The  Ch’ing  government  also,  in  this  great  early 
period,  administered  China’s  internal  affairs  with  notable  effieieney.  The  death  of  Ch’ien 
liUng  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Ch’ing  regime 
reveals  a rapid  decline  both  in  its  power  and  in  its  gra.sp  of  China’s  problems.  When  the 
threat  of  Western  seapower  began  to  make  itself  felt,  China  found  itself,  in  consequence, 
in  an  extremely  weak  position. 

The  early  Ch’ing  period  is  also  noted  for  its  achievements  in  literature  and  art.  It 
produced  little  that  was  original  or  creative  in  cither  field,  but  its  criticism,  both  literary 
and  artistic,,  was  of  a higl>  order  of  e.xceller'ce,  and  it  performed  well,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  vyliiitCoC  orucli  t/jOii  f uut'H  subordinate  but  important  chores  as  collecting  and  cataloging 
the  great  works  of  the  past.  This  was  the  period,  for  example,  when  Chinese  scholars  first 
began  to  use  rigorous  methods  in  testing  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  classical  works. 

The  Advent  of  the  West 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Chinese  relations  with  the  West  date  hack  as  far  as  the  Han 
dynasty,  in  the  sense  that  then,  as  in  subsccpient  periods  of  great  imperial  power,  the  Chinese 
had  limited  cultural  and  commercial  contacts  with  Westerners.  As  has  also  been  mentioned, 
the  overland  routes  through  the  nortlnvest  were  the  well-nigh  ex(>lusive  avenues  for  these 
contacts.  Thus  the  lattcir  could  be  maintained  without  any  risk  to  China’s  political  power 
to  be  set  off  against  the  (,‘onsiderable  profit,  in  terms  both  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  derived 
from  them.  They  were,  in  short,  a matter  of  Chinese  power  pushing  out  toward  Europe, 
rather  than  European  power  pushing  out  toward  China. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  initiated  a marked  change  in  this  regard: 
Western  seapower  began  now  to  explore  the  Eastern  world,  and  W’estern  .ships  began  to 
put  in  along  the  South  China  coast.  The  Chinese  suddenly  faced  a situation  in  which  the 
routes  to  and  from  the  West  were  not  largely  under  their  own  control.  At  first,  neverthe- 
less, they  welcomed  the  new  routes,  on  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  they  meant  merely 
expanded  opportunities  for  mutually  beneficial  trade.  As  the  number  of  Portuguese  ships 
putting  in  to  China  increased,  however,  and  brought  in  their  wake  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
(by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century)  British  .ship.s,  the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  recognize 
that  this  was  by  no  means  a matter  of  more  of  a good  thing  being  better  than  less  of  it. 
The  ships,  what  with  the  development  of  Western  armament  in  the  course  of  these  centuries, 
brought  Western  military  power  to  the  very  doors  of  China;  they  could,  for  example,  over- 
whelm the  local  coastal  defenses  at  any  point  along  the  China  coast.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
the  Western  traders  who  eanie  by  sea  were  raking  advantage  of  this  new,  coercive  element 
in  the  situation.  The  day  came,  in  fact,  when  much  of  the  “trade”  conducted  by  the. 
Portuguese  was  little  un<ro  thari  opcii  pirav.y,  tht^y  vvere  in  the  business  of  plundering  towns 
along  the  Chinese  coasts  and  re.selling  the  loot  wheie  they  could. 

Another  disturbing  factor  in  this  relatively  sudden  advent  of  the  West,  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  wa.s  the  active  penetration  of  China  by  Christian  missionaries.  Initially,  the 
latter  were  well  received,  e.g.,  to  mention  th(?  most  important,  the  Jesuit,  Matteo  Ricci, 
who  came  to  the  Portiigue.se-controiied  town  of  Macao  in  lu82  and  had  made  his  way  to 
Peking  by  KiOl.  He  and  his  companions  were  not  only  well  treated,  but  were  looked  on 
with  favor  at  the.  Ming  court.  After  Ih.e  fall  of  the  Ming,  morc'over,  and  despite  their  having 
lent  assistance  to  the  Ming  in  their  resistance  to  the  Manchn  invasion,  they  w'on  the  confi- 
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dcnce  of  tfic  Ch’ing.  The  fiirnin>^-poiiit,  ncvorthfless,  came  during  the  early  years  of 
Ch’ing  rule,  when  the  Ch’ing  found  themselves  with  a considerahle  influx  of  members  of 
other  orders  on  their  hands  and,  worse  still,  discovered  that  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
could  not  even  get  along  with  one  another.  The  tendenej'  of  the  different  orders  to  earry 
their  disputes  to  the  Pope  in  Rome  for  settlement  appeared  to  the  Chinese  eourt  as  an  inva- 
sion of  China’s  internal  sovereigntj'.  It  finally  began,  therefore,  to  discourage  all  Christian 
missionary  activity,  and  by  1721,  Emperor  K’ang  H.si  had  issued  the  famed  edicts  prohibit- 
ing foreigners  from  engaging  not  only  in  missionary  activity  but  in  other  aetivities  as  well. 

The  Chinese  government,  in  short,  gradually  became  aware  of  the  dangers,  from  its_ 
point  of  view,  of  Western  penetration  of  its  territory,  and  set  out  to  minimize  these  dangers 
by  placing  restrictions  on  Chinesfi- Western  relations.  Its  position  thus  changed  from  one  of 
notable  toleran'T  toward  foreigners  and  their  doings  to  one  of  open  intolerance,  which 
expressed  itself  in  strict  regulations  and  controls.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
China  had  con.structcd  the  equivalent  of  a Great  Wail  around  its  sea  approaches  by  for- 
bidding foreigners  to  enter  the  country  or  even  establish  contact  with  it  at  any  point  except 
Macao  and  Canton. 

On  one  side,  at  least,  the  new  policy  failed  of  its  purpose  and  ultimately  defeated  it. 
For  one  thing,  Canton  was  soon  flourishing  as  a trading  center.  At  first,  to  be.  sure.  Western 
traders  were  up  against  the  difficulty  that  while  China  had  much  that  the  West  prized,  the 
Chinese  had  great  sales  resistance  to  Wt'stern  products.  For  a lime,  therefore,  it  was  a 
matter,  roughly  speaking,  of  exchanging  Western  silver  and  gold  for  Chinese  silk  and  tea. 
But  this  soon  changed.  The  Western  traders  di.scovored  that  by  buying  opium  in  India 
and  selling  it  in  China,  they  could  not  only  foot  the  bill  for  their  purchases  in  China,  but 
actually  run  up  a favorable  balance  that  the  (■hinese  had  to  meet  in  bullion.  The  end 
result  was  an  actual  intensification  of  Wcstern-Cliinesc  trade  relations,  i.c.  the  reverse  of 
what  Chinese  policy  had  intended,  plus  two  further  and  entirely  unexpected  evils:  a tre- 
mendous drain  on  China’s  supply  of  silver,  and  a vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium 
by  Chinese.  The  Chinese  government,  rather  more  than  less  tardily  than  seems  logical, 
in  retrospect,  responded  to  all  this  by  putting  further  barriers  in  the  way  of  Western- 
Chinese  trade. 

A further  source  of  tension  developed  first  in  the  Canton  trade.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment had,  among  other  things,  limited  all  trade  with  the  West  to  a group  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants known  as  the  (^o-hongs.  This-,  in  the  view-  of  the  Western  merchants,  denied  them 
access  to  manj-  potentially  profitable  customers,  and  to  this  complaint  they  soon  added  a 
further  one  about  the  Co-hongs  them.selves.  Some  of  the  latter  went  bankrupt,  and  the 
Western  traders  took  the  position  that  the  Chinese  government,  since  it  had  given  them  a 
monopoly  of  all  commerce  with  the  West,  should  itself  assume  the  debts  of  the  bankrupts. 
Other  grievances,  real  or  alleged,  developed  as  time  passed.  The  Western  traders  disliked 
the  regulation.s  restricting  their  movements  within  the  citj-  of  Canton,  as  also  the  regula- 
tions forbidding  tiiem  to  bring  firearms  or  women  into  the  city  and,  finally,  those  governing 
the  constiuctioii  work  they  might  undertake  there.  Lastly,  mojition  inus*  be  made  of  the 
mounting  tension  over  the  difTcrcnces  between  Chii'.ese  and  Wobtern  law,  the  foreigners’ 
increasingly  vocal  contention  that  if  they  submitted  to  (fhinc.se  law  they  could  not  expect 
justice,  and,  most  imp-ortant  of  all,  Britain's  attempt,  greatly  re.se. itcd  by  the  Chine.se,  to 
regularize  relations  with  ('hina  liy  prevailing  on  the  latter  to  adopt  Western  diplomatic, 
practices  and  Wc.stern  notions  about  iiitcniatioiij'!  law.  Tbe  British  felt,  from  their  own 
point  of  view  (|iiite  nnliirally,  that  the  problems  in  and  about  Canton  would  disappear  if 
the  Imperial  Court  would  extend  “dipiloiiiatic  recognition”  to  Britain,  and  decree  that  all 
controversies  between  Western  traders  (many  of  the  leading  one.s  were  Briti.sh)  should  be 
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resolved  in  aecordanee  with  recognized  principles  ol  international  (i.e.  Western)  law.  The 
Chinese,  from  their  point  of  view  quite  naturally  al.so,  could  make  no  sense  either  of  the 
notion  of  recognizing  liriiain  as  an  equal  or  of  Western  concepts  of  international  law.  China, 
in  their  view,  was  now  as  in  the  past  the  center  of  the  civilized  world;  instead  of  making 
piOoumptuoub  ar.d  ill-mannered  demands  for  an  eauality  that  had  no  basis  in  fact  the 
British,  the  Chinese  felt,  should  be  demonstrating  their  deferenee  to  the  Chinese  d'hrone. 

The  tension  between  the  British  and  tfic  Chinese  finally  euimiiiated  in  the  First  Opium 
War  (1840),  which  resuUed  in  the  decisive  British  vietory  foinializcd  by  tlie  Treaty  of 
Nanking  of  1842.  The  Chinese  were  forced  by  this  treaty  to  accjuiesce  in  the  British  demands 
for  diplomatic  equality,  to  open  five  additional  trading  ports,  to  cede  Ilong  Kong  to  Britain, 
to  abolish  the  special  tradi'ig  privileges  of  the  Co-hongs,  to  assume  the  (.'o-hoiigs’  debts, 
to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  to  promise  that  all  future  tariffs  would  be  ba.sed  upon  published 
schedn'es  and  not  left  to  arbitrary  determination  by  local  Chinese  officials. 

The  Treaty  of  Nanking  opened  a new  period  in  the  relations  of  China  to  the  West, 
during  which  the  eenfral  is.sue  was  to  be  the  question  of  treaty  rights  and  obligations.  In 
1844  the  American  government  signed  a treaty  with  China  that  guaranteed  to  American 
citizens  trading  with  China  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  British  traders  and  established  the 
so-called  princ^iple  of  extraterritoriality,  according  to  w'hicli  Americans  in  China  would  he 
hound  by  American  not  (Chinese  law.  I'he  European  coiintrie.s  were  soon  signing  treaties 
with  China  vouchsafing  to  tlicir  nationals  also  the  benefits  .secured  in  the  British  treaties. 
Before  long,  moreover,  all  treaties  were  einhoiiying  a “most  favored  nation”  danse,  by 
which  China  guaranti'ed  to  the  signatory,  in  advance,  any  henetits  that  it  might  see  fit  to 
grant  to  any  other  nation.  No  longer  could  China  effectively  u.se  tfie  power  of  granting 
eoiicessioiis  to  “play  olT  one  harharian  against  another.”  A favor  extended  t one  was  a 
favor  extended  automatically  to  all. 

It  was  not  until  1858  and  1800,  when  ftritaiii  and  France  applied  furtficr  military 
[ire.ssure  on  China,  that  tlie  Cliiiiese  fully  accepted  the  .system  of  treaty  relations  whose 
main  features  have  been  noted  in  the  piec(>ding  paragra()hs,  and  which,  with  one  further 
refinement,  was  to  deprive  (diiiia  of  certain  of  the  prerogatives  of  a sovereign  .state  through 
a (leriod  of  several  di'cadcs.  Having  opened  special  ports  for  foreign  trade,  China  next 
found  itself  eonlroiited  with  a demand  for  “concessions,”  i.e.  special  areas  in  leading  Chinese 
cities  whore  administration  was  to  he  in  the  hands  of  foreign  .states.  This  wa.s,  to  he  sure, 
merely  a furtfier  detraction  from  ('liiiiese  legal  power  over  foreign  nationals  within  Chinese 
territory  along  the  lines  of  the  “principle”  of  extriitcrritoriality,  but  it  W’as  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects,  particularly  as  regards  Chinese  attitudes  toward  tiie  West  and  toward 
Westerners.  In  the  end,  ('hina  even  lost  control  over  its  own  tariff  sehedules  and  its  own 
Cuslom.s  Service.  And,  iieedles.s  to  .say,  those  who  negotiated  the  treaties  that  underlay 
the  compliciited  array  of  treaty  arraiigeinents  did  not  forget  to  write  into  them  clauses 
[irotectiiig  forcMgii  religious  and  philaiithropie  organizations. 

It  eaiuiot  he  d<>iiied  that  tlie  treaties  l-.crc  in  (luestioii  eonferred  eertain  benefils  on 
China;  e.g.,  tla-y  .served  tostabilize  the  Ch’iiig  govcrmrient.  P<y  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
eoiitury,  howe  ver,  large  mimhers  of  Chiiie.se  were  eonviiieed,  that,  to  say  the  least,  these 
heiiefits  were  inadequate  compensation  for  the  disadvantages  and  humiliation  attached  to 
West(>rn  control  iiver  various  aspect.s  of  the  iiation’.s  life.  China’s  mood  became  incrca.siiigly 
rehellioii.s.  .After  the  fteviihition  of  1911,  the  Xaiioiiali.st.s  were  to  turn  their  move  or  less 
latent  antagoni.sm  against  tlie  West,  and  to  demand,  as  a basic  feature  of  their  program, 
complete  eliniiiiatioii  of  what  tliey  terimxl  the  “iineiiual  treatic's.”  'I'lie  Chine.se  were  to 
contend  that,  on  the  very  .shciwing  of  Western  international  law  il.self,  it  was  intolerable  for 
ilieir  government,  sui>po.sedly  .sovereign  and  thus  entitled  to  tliplomatic  equality  with  all 
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other  goverrnnciils,  to  remain  permanently  bound  by  a set  of  t.rcaities  dictated  under  coer- 
cion and  elearly  calenlated  to  place  (^hina  in  an  inferior  position  in  the  society  of  nations. 
The  West  was  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  this  entire  line  of  aiguinent.  The  weakness  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  and  its  indifTerenee  to  Westc.-n  principles  of  law  and  justice,  the  West 
was  to  iiisi.st,  rendered  maintenance  of  the  treaties  absolutely  nece.ssary  as  means  of  pre- 
serving conditions  of  reasonable  safety  for  foreign  nationals  in  China. 

Internal  Developments  During  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  i.e.  the  very  time  when  the  West  was  forcing 
its  demand.s  on  China,  the  Ch'ing  government  had  already  been  seriou.sly  weakened  by  the 
forces  of  disintegration  tlial  ha«i  plagued  earlier  Chinese  dynasties — e.g.,  declining  standards 
of  honesty  and  performance  within  the  bureaucracy,  which  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike 
regarded  as  nornipt,  a grewing  economic  •'lisis,  espeeU-dly  i;:  agricidiur?,  and  a ge.ner.al 
accumulation  of  basic  problems  beyond  the  governments’  power  or  capacity  to  solve. 

These  problems  were  inten.sified  and  complicated  by  the  far-reaching  changes  being 
initiated  in  China  under  Western  iiiflueiiee.  T riesc  were  in  part  the  re.s*!l!.  *jf  tt*^^  Wpslerriers’ 
having  brought  with  them  new  and  revolutionary  ideas  in  many  field.s,  in  part  a matter  of 
what  the  Chinese  were  beginning  to  learn  about  Western  technology,  and  in  part  a matter 
of  the  Chine.se  theni.selve.s  coming  to  feel  that  China  should  adopt  or  imita.te  many  features 
of  Western  civilization.  Issues  liad  arisen  that  world  affect  China’s  development  through 
many  decades,  and  that  would  divide  Chinese  society  as  it  had  never  been  divided  before. 
Roughly  speaking,  they  added  up  to  one  major  problem,  namely,  that  of  how  far  China 
was  to  go  in  sloughing  off  its  traditional  practices  and  ideas.  This  problem  was  specially 
acute  for  the  Chinese  intelleetuabs.  For,  though  it  was  obvious  that  the  answer  would  be 
determined  by  a multitude  of  forces  that  lay  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  group  of 
Chinese,  the  intellectuals  could  not  sidestep  their  obligation  to  decide  individually  what 
foicos  to  support  and  how  vigorously  to  support  them. 

Until  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  most  loading  Chinese  thinkers  believed 
a solution  could  be  found  tliat  would  enable  China  to  incorporate  merely  the  technological 
aepeets  of  Western  culUire,  while  maintaining  the  valnes  and  attitudes  tov.ard  life  and 
human  relations  that  tradition  had  handed  down.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty, 
the  Chinese,  government,  struck  by  the  exam])lc  of  Japan  (which  was  rapidly  adopting  the 
Western  technology  and  the  Western  emphasis  on  industrialization,  but  at  the  same  time 
redoubling  its  glorification  of  such  ba.sie  Japanese  institutions  as  the  F,mperor  and  the 
Japanese  Weltansebauung),  tried  to  develop  similar  plans  for  China.  Japan,  in  other  words, 
hecainc  an  otTiciidly  recognized  model  for  the  future  evolution  of  China.  Large  numbers  of 
Chinese  students  crossed  over  to  .lapan,  many  of  ihein  geiu'rousiy  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  oliserve  the  Japanese  exiierimenl  at  first  hand;  and  not  a few  of  Uieni.  either  while 
in  Japan  oi'  aftci  tbeiv  return,  joined  organizations  bent  on  In  iiigiiig  tdioni  great  reforms  in 
China.  A considerable  perecniage  returned  to  China  convinced  that  there  wu..,  little  hope 
for  change  under  the  Mtincliu  gui'eriimt  iit.  and  joiiu'd  the  re\  ()lulionary  groups  that  were 
later  to  play  an  iniporttint  role  in  the  Revolution  of  i'.)l  1. 

China’.s  Erowing  trade  wiJi  the  West,  now  eoiiducted  \'ia  tht'  \ arioiis  Treaty  Forts, 
wa.s  another  factor  making  for  change  in  Chinese  socii'ty.  Foreign  ti  aders  now  did  business 
in  C’ltina  through  mittdle  men.  or  coinpradores,  wlio  shortly  became  one  of  the  wealthio.st 
groups  in  China,  .although  the  traditional  attitudes  relegated  them,  as  inerehant.s,  to  a 
lowly  rung  of  ihe  .social  hierareh.w  The  latter  fact  in  itself  would  presuniabiy  iia  ve  mobilized 
them  against  tlu  tneiitional  order,  and  would  made  tiuiii  more  susceptible  than  otlu'r 
Chine.se  to  Western  notions.  .\!s‘0,  however,  eonsidoration.s  (jf  ecoiuimic  advantage  di.s- 
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posed  them  to  support  the  interests  of  the  foreign  groups,  and  to  beeome.  a sort  of  bridge 
between  China  and  the  outside  world. 

They  became,  in  any  ease,  a.n  important  center  of  oppositicm  to  the  mandarin  or 
scholar-official  group  in  Chinese  society.  Their  opposition  was,  to  be  sure,  unor;;a.nized,  and 
only  a few  of  them  had,  strictly  speaking,  strong  political  convictions  or  objectives.  But 
they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  old  order. 

There  were,  of  eouise,  other  economic  conscfiuenccs  of  tiie  expanded  foreign  trade 
besides  the  ri.se  of  a new  mercliai>t  class.  The  large  coastal  cities  became  increasingly 
dependent  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  with  the  pa.ssing  of  time,  the  interior  of  China 
similarly  dependent  upon  the  port  cities.  China,  meantime,  was  making  slow  prognvs.s  in 
the  field  of  industrialization,  which  in  China  as  cl.sewhcre  was  confined  to  the  cities,  where 
initial  plants  were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  light  consumers’  goi'ds.  'I'he  cities  also 
liecame,  iri  China  as  elsewhere,  the  wc.ll-nigh  exclusive  source  of  credit,  both  developments 
taking  place  on  a scale  large  enough  to  create  a new  ndationship  between  the  cities  and  the 
agrarian  count ry.''-idc.  Industrialization  helped  undermine  the  traditional  .self-sufficient 
economy  of  the  peasants;  the  city-based,  nationwide  rnai’kel  for  credit  provided  the  institu- 
tional base  for  a continued  expansion  of  the  debt-bunkni  of  Chine.se  agriculture,  now  as  ever 
nnprodnetive  and  consotpiently  uoremuneralivo. 

'I'lie  Imperial  (h)verninenl  had  neith.er  the  power  not  the,  cajiacity  to  deil  ('ITectively 
wili'i  the.'^e  problem-s  According  to  llic  traditional  view,  however,  government  was  re.s'iion- 
sihle  for  the  well-being  of  the  massc.s,  who  would  one  day  hold  the  government  accomitahle 
for  what  was  happening  to  them. 


RctHillions  Against  the  Ch’ing 

By  the  middle  of  tlic  nineteenth  cer.Inrv  the  Ch’ing  gON'innmenl  faced  the  two-fold 
problem,  then,  of  mounting  external  pressures  exerted  by  foreign  p 'wei’s  and  a rising  tide 
of  internal  revolts. 

The  mo.st  far-r(‘arhing  of  these  relx  llions  was  the  T’ai-p’ing  mos  emenl,  which  had  it.s 
origins  in  the  cigh-teen  forties.  By  1854  it  had  gained  control  ot  much  of  Central  China, 
and  had  establi.shed  a cajiital  at  Nanking.  Before  it  was  suppre.s.sed  in  18(i5.  its-  armies  'nad 
penetrated  deep  into  North  China  and  threatened  to  capture  not  only  'riontsin  hut  the 
Imperial  eaiiital  at  Peking  as  well.  'I  lie  central  ;)ers('nalit.y  in  the  movement  was  a Chinese 
stiKlen'  named  Hung  H.sin-ch’iian,  who  had  been  imsuci  essiu!  in  the  Irnpi'rial  exaniinruiun.s 
He  may  well  ha'  e suffered  from  mental  (l(>lnsions,  though  this  is  not  certain,  lie  did, 
however,  exploit  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  agrarian  population  of  Kwangsi  by  asserting  that 
he  had  been  si'leeterl  by  tunl  himself  to  est ahli.sh  “His  kingdom  on  eai'tli.’’  4'lie.  ideological 
basis  of  the  mo\'emenl  wa.s  thus  a pi-ciiliar  blending  of  pi'asant  frnstr.''t ion,  anti-Mau'-hn 
sentiment,  and  (Hung  is  known  to  have  been  inflnenced  by  a Chri.stian  mi.ssionary)  warped 
and  tangled  snatches  of  Chri.stian  teachings. 

The  defeat  of  the 'l'’ai-|)’iiig  armies  was  tinally  accompli.shed  by  pea.sant  militia  reei  uited 
for  the  pnrpo.se  by  sueb  Chinese  loaders  as  4’seng  Ivuo-fan  and  Li  Hiing-cliang.  who  dc.spite 
not  being  military  men  dxjfb  wm-e  bureaucrats),  had  rec'-ived  mandntes  from  the  Throne 
to  suppre.ss  the  rebels,  ri’wo  of  the  armies  that  took  the  field  against  the  rebels  were  loci 
by  foi-eigners;  the  American  Proderick  '1'.  Ward  and  the  I-inglishmaii  Charles  “(diiiicse” 
Cordon.)  The  goviTiuneiit.’.s  suece.ss  in  routing  the  relads  was,  however,  dearly  won,  and 
not  mei'i'lv  hei  aiise  raising  (he  necess.aiy  armies  had  put.  a .seven'  tnx  on  its  resourci's.  For 
the  rebellion  had  reilneed  the  resources  tlu'mselvcs.  d’he  d’’ai-n’ings  had  controlled  most 
of  the  n.ition’s  iin]>ortanl  agi  i<  ultund  area.s  for  several  yeans,  thus  depriving  the  governmeiii 
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of  huge  tax  reveiries.  Aii.'i  the  last  phase  of  the  nar  had  so  devastated  the  richest  part  of 
China  that  tlie  government  could  count  on  ;to  revenues  fi'om  it  for  many  jears  to  come. 

There  wore  several  other  nineteenth  century  revolts  again.st  the  Manehu  regime.  All 
of  them,  it  should  he  noticed,  developed  in  the  peripheral  a'^eas  of  the  Empire,  and  testified 
to  the,  gradual  but  nevertheless  steady  weakening  of  the  central  government. 

Foreign  Pressures  on  the  Ch'iru/  DynasLy 

By  the  middle  of  ihe  century  there  were  many  vi.sible  sigr.s  that  the  Manehu  dynasty 
was  rapidly  losing  its  power  to  govern  China.  The  We, stern  powers  however,  were  slow 
t/>  recognize  its  decline,  and  thus  mi.ssed  its  implications  as  to  the  rational  course  for  them 
to  pursue.  the  very  lime  the  T’ai-p’ing  Reliellion  was  sweeping  through  Central  China 
and  seemed  most  invineihle,  for  example,  the  Hri*i.sh  and  French  weie  dispatching  armed 
forces  to  exLiact  further  concessions  from  the  Manehu  government,  and  to  impress  the 
ob.stinate  Mai  rhu  court  with  the  iiece.ssity  e>f  ratifying  the  Treaties  of  185B  (under  which 
formal  diplomatic  reiatioiis  were  to  he  estahlishrui  at  th*'  Chinese  capital). 

But  the  eonc.essions  that  the  Wester. i Bowers  wrung  from  the  Chinese  through  the 
application  of  scajiowcr  and  military  .strength  .seem,  in  retrospect,  less  important,  as  far 
as  the  long-term  elTecIs  on  China  were  eoneerncrl,  than  the  gradual  imperialistic  advance 
of  llu.ssiaii  land  power  into  (’hine.se  territories  during  the  same  period.  Fntil  W^estern 
gunboats  had  expo.sed  China’s  military  weakiu'ss  for  all  the  world  to  see,  the  Chinese  had 
been  highly  .sucees.sfid  in  withstanding  pre.ssure  on  their  land  frontiers.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  first  treaty  between  a Chine.se  court  and  an  important  European  power,  that  negotiated 
between  China  and  Russia  at  Nerchinsk  in  lt)80,  clearly  refiected  the  fact  that  Chinese 
power  was  c(|ual  to  Russian.  The  Chinese  not  only  made  in  it  no  concessions  like  those 
embodied  in  the  later  treaties  with  the  sea-powers;  they  obliged  the  Russians  to  retract 
their  initial  demands,  obtained  the  disputed  Amur  River  boundary,  and  got  the  Russians 
to  agree  to  tlic  northern  watershed  of  the  Amur  River  as  the  boundary  between  Manchuria 
and  Siberia. 

Even  during  the  early  years  of  the  ninetoenth  century,  when  Russian  explorers  e.stab- 
li.shed  settlements  and  colonies  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  northeast  Asia  and  moved  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  .Amur  River,  the  Peking  government,  despite  numerous  clashes  between 
Cos.sack  bands  and  .Manehu  troops,  did  not  (and  had  no  immediate  reason  to)  view  the 
growing  power  of  Rus.sia  in  Asia  with  serious  concern.  But  as  the  conflicts  developed 
between  the  C'hinese  and  the  British  and  Firiich  in  the  eighteen-forties  and  -fifties,  th<> 
Ru.s.sians  began,  unobtrusively  at  first,  to  make  demands  on  ilie  Ch’iiig  government  — 
always  by  stepping  forward  as  “honest  brokers’’  who,  in  return  fur  such  and  such  a con- 
siclcration,  were  prepared  to  help  persuade  the  .sea  powers  to  reduee  their  demands.  This 
sugar-coating  made  the  concessions  e’liina  granted  to  the  d’sarist  govcriiineiit  seem  less 
onerous  and  dangerous  than  thosi  granted  to  the  otlier  Western  Poweits,  but  they  were 
none  the  less  costly  for  that.  In  1S.')8,  for  example,  when  tlio  Western  Powers  were  attempt- 
ing to  .secure  a revision  of  the  treaties  signed  in  tlie  forties,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating the  ’I'reaty  of  .Aigun,  which  redetined  the  Russo-Cliinese  houndary  to  follow  the 
Amur  River  its  far  as  the  I's.suri  River  and  heyond  that  point  left  it  undefined. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  British  and  French  expeditions  moved  on  'I'ientsin  and 
Peking  to  enforce  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  18.58,  the  Russians  were  able  to  secure  a 
further  agreement  from  the  (Jhinesc  court,  under  vvliich  all  t'le  territories  to  the  east  of  the 
Ussuri  became  a part  of  the  Ru.ssian  l.’mpire.  Through  tliese  agreements — all  of  them, 
to  he  sure,  obtained  without  the  direct  application  of  force. — the  Russians  gained  control 
of  tlie  pre.s('iit-day  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  port  of  \'ladivostok.  In  the  end,  the  Rus- 
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sian  Empire  extended  around  tlie  n irtbern  half  of  Mancliuria  down  to  the  Korean  f)order, 
and  Russian  influence  was  making  itself  felt  both  in  Korea  and  in  Manchuria. 

Even  while  the  European  powens  were  forcing  concessions  from  the  Manehu  govern- 
ment and  rebellions  were  sweeping  over  C'hina,  it  was  widely  feit  that  the  weakness  of  China 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  one  day  the  “sleeping  dragon”  would  awaken  and  show  great 
strength.  It  was  only  with  the  amazing  triumphs  of  the  .Japane.se  over  the  Chinese  in  the 
war  of  1894-5  that  the  world  realized  that  tlie  Celestial  Empire  might  collapse. 

The  Sino-Japancse  War  of  1894-5,  wdiich  arose  over  Siiio-Japanese  competition  for 
influene''  in  Korea,  aetnally  decided  several  different  and  much  broader  issues.  The  rapid 
victory  of  the  Jaf)ancse  clearly  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  island  empire  had  success- 
fully incorporated  marij'  aspects  of  Western  culture  and  built  up  formidable  military  power, 
but  also  that  China  would  have  to  abdicate  its  role  as  the  leading  Far  Eastern  Power.  The 
world,  including  China,  little  realized  that  it  was  witnessing  the  first  phase  of  what  was  to 
develop  into  a sustained  expan.sion  of  Japanese  imperialism  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

By  th.e  Tieaty  of  f41iinK)no.seki,  which  termiriatf'd  the  conflict,  China  lost  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  to  Japan,  and  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  co.st  of  the  war.  A further 
Japanese  demand,  eos.sion  of  the  I.iaotung  territory  in  southern  Manchuria,  went  by  the 
hoard  when  Ru.ssia,  supported  by  Germany  and  France,  intervened  to  prevent  its  being 
pre.s.sed.  'khis  “Tri[)le.  liitcrventior.”  was  moiivated,  however,  not  so  much  by  a concern 
to  [irot'H-t  China  a.s  by  .s  determination  to  check  .'ajian,  and  prevent  its  pre-empting  areas 
of  the  Chine.se  Empire  where  tlu-  Russians  had  a special  intf-rest.  The  intei'vention  of  the 
throe  powers  made  it  clear  that  while  the  C’li’ing  go\’crnrnciit  was  now  incapable  of  defend- 
ing itself.  tluTc  v.a.s  .still  hope  for  the  maintenance  c.f  the  integrity  of  Chinese,  territories 
insofar  as  the  other  interested  powers  balanced  and  neutralized  one  another. 

It  was  also  clear,  however,  that  China  would  henceforth,  be  powerless  to  prevent  further 
inroads  of  .lajiaiiese  and  l!ii.s.siaii  iiifluenc(‘  in  the  Chinese  territory  of  Manchuria — that 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  area  would  Ik  fought  out  between  .Japan  and  Russia,  without 
any  third  or  fourth  [lower  lo  lialaiice  them.  In  189(i  Russia  obtained  from  China  the  right 
to  build  the  Cliiiie.se  Etislcrii  Railroad  acros.s  Maiichuna,  to  eoniieet  the  Trans-Silierian 
Railroad  with  '.’hadivostok,  'l"wo  years  later,  when  China  was  being  forced  to  grant  con- 
icssions  to  certain  European  powers,  Ru.ssia  obtained  from  China  a lease  on  the  Liaotung 
territory,  including  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen,  thus  auiiiiring  the  very  territory  it  had  been 
iiistrumenlul  in  d(Mi>ing  lo  Japan.  Over  tlic  next  years,  moreover,  Ru.ssia’s  behavor  left 
11(1  doubt  as  to  the  serious'iess  of  it.s  expansioni.st  intentions.  The  building  of  tb(>  South 
Manchuria  Railroad,  to  coiiiiect  Port  Anliiir  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  was  only  the 
most  eonspicnons  example  of  the  growth  of  Ru.ssiau  intere.sts  in  tiiat  area. 

Meanwhile  .hifiaii,  be.sir'es  actively  deviJoping  its  stake  in  Korea,  was  expanding  its 
e<a>iK,niic  acti\ities  in  Manehni lii;  iiidcH'd  the  Busso-.lapaneso  War  of  1904-5  was  a rp.^ult 
of  the  ela.sh  between  .lapaiiese  and  Russian  interests  in  prc'cisely  that  area.  Japan  again 
snrpri.s('d  the  woihi  by  de  feating  a far  large  r country  than  itself,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ren  tsmonth,  which  teiminai.ed  th~  war,  .Icajiaii  replace'J  Russia  in  the  T.iaotung 
territeny,  a.^.-anned  eunlidl  of  tlie  South.  Manchuria  Railroad,  and  obtained  the  southern 
half  of  .S.eklialin  hsiaiid.  From  this  lime  until  1917  Maiieluiria  was  to  he  roughly  divided 
into  a Japane.se  sphere  of  influence  in  the  south  and  a Russian  sphere  in  the  north.  After 
the  Russian  Rcwolution,  howewe'r,  Rn.ssiaii  iiifluciiee  entered  upon  a long  period  of  decline. 
There  was  a hrief  revival  of  Russian  prc.ssure  in  the  ihnct,‘en  twenties,  but  it  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  .la[)ariese  (xeupation  of  Manchuria  in  1981.  Russia,  nevertheless,  was  to 
win  out  oiu-e  again:  .lajiaii’s  deffcat  in  the  Second  World  War  eliminated  it  a.s  a factor  in 
Manehnria,  and  uiulcr  the  Yalta  agreement  the  I'liited  States  and  Britain,  ignoring  Chiiiii’s 
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rights,  agreed  to  restore  Russia  lo  the  position  of  dominance  in  Manchuria  that  it  had 
enjoyed  before  1!)05. 

Japan  and  Russia  were  not  the  only  countries  to  recognize  China's  weakness  after  the 
defeat  of  1895,  and  to  put  pres.sore  on  it  for  further  concessions.  In  fact,  each  of  the  leading 
European  powers  sought  to  establish  claims  to  one  segment  or  anotlier  of  the  crumbling 
Empire,  and  by  189t  the  Ch’ing  government  found  itself  obliged  to  grant  major  territorial 
concessions  to  several  of  thorn.  Germany  obtained  the  port  of  Tsingtao,  and  rights  to 
build  railroads  in  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  province-  of  Shantung.  (Russia,  as  v;e 
have  seen,  obtained  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen.)  'l’h(^  British  leased  the  port  of  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  staked  out  claims  to  a sphere  of  influence  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  France  exacted  a 
conces.sion  for  the  harbor  of  Kwangchowan,  and  a promi.se  from  the  Chin(?.se  government 
that  it  would  not  concede  rights  in  the  Southwest  provinces  witiujiit  giving  the  French  the 
refusal  of  them.  The  Japanese  spoke  for  the  province  of  Fukien  if  and  when  the  Chinese 
Empire  were  to  be  divided  among  f(>reign  powers. 

One  result  of  this  rapidly  accelerating  partition  of  Chinese  territories  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  United  States  government  in  1900  of  its  “Open  Door’’  policy  for  China.  The 
Americans,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  Grttat  Britain,  .sought  to  obtain  promi,ses 
from  the  intcre.sted  powers  that  tiiey  would  allow  all  otlun-  powers  etiual  trading  rights  in 
tlieir  special  “spheres  of  influence’’  in  China.  The  other  powi-rs  did  riot  by  any  means 
unanimously  accept  the  principle  of  the  “Open  Door”  in  the  same  spirit,  or  define  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Americans.  But  the  declaration  did  h.ave  the  effect  of  at  least  momen- 
tarily checking  tlie  partition  of  China  among  foreign  powi'rs.  'I'lie  desire  of  each  power  to 
prevent  others  from  obtaining  exce.ssive  advantage  had  now  beni  reenforced  by  the  declared 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  any  compromise  of  the  e(]ual  trading  rights  in  China. 

Ever  since  it  enunciated  the  “Open  Door”  policy,  the  United  States  has  followed  a 
policy  of  seeking  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Chinese  go\  ernni('iit  and  people.  At 
times  American  policy  has  perhaps  not  actually  forwartled  this  objective,  hut  the  record 
of  the  American  government  in  defense  of  the  independence  of  China  should  commend  it.self 
to  the  Chinese  beyond  that  of  any  o»her  power. 

The  Revolution  of  1911 

Numerous  element.-;  -within  China  followeil  the  lead  of  the  forci.-pi  powers  in  recognizing 
that  the  .M.anchu  dytiasty  had  failen  upon  evil  days.  .Mo.st  parliculaily,  many  Chinese 
were  shocked  by  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  .Japan  in  189.')  into  i-calizing  that  China  would 
now  have  to  strengthen  its  government  and  “We.steniizi'”  many  features  of  its  society.  The 
Japanese  vii  tory  .sent  large  numbers  of  ( 'binc.se  .student.s  off  to  tb.c  enemy  conntry  in  an 
effort  to  learn  liow  the  Japanese  harl  •,«>!>  atilc,  in  s>ich  a short,  ncriod  of  time,  to  rai.se  their 
nation  to  the  po.sition  of  the  s*'-()ngcst  power  in  A.sia.  The  .Japane.se  vicPjry  over  a non- 
Asiatic  nation,  Hu.ssia,  further  strengthened  tliis  trend.  Many  who  went  to  study  in  Japan 
and  ill  other  oversea.s  areas  returned  home  convinced  that  China  would  have  to  rid  itself 
of  the  Manchu  government,  and  began  to  organize  for  revolut imiarv  purposes. 

The  Imperial  government  set  oot,  however  tardily,  to  streiigther.  the  Chiiie.se  nation 
and  introduce  some  We.stcrn  innovations.  In  1898  for  c.xaniplc,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  West  wa.-;  pressing  its  most  extreme  demands  n])on  the  Ch’ing  government,  the  Imperial 
court,  under  the  lead  of  a young  emperor,  began  to  issue  a torrent  of  (.li'crees  w hose  objective 
was  to  “modernize”  China  and  to  lead,  eveiituiilly,  to  a (-oiistit'dional  rnomirehy.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  “Hundred  Days  of  Reform,”  as  the  historians  of  China  call  it,  was 
negligible,  since  the  “reactionary’'  elcincnt.s,  inidev  tlm  direction  of  the  Kmpre.ss  Dowager, 
Tz’ii  Ilsi,  soon  regained  control  of  the  government  and  rescinded  all  the  important  decrees, 
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thus  leaving  the  reform’s  sympathizers  no  alternative  but  to  support  the  revolutionary 
groups  abroaa.  But  the  Manchu  leaders  could  at  most  postpone,  not  prevent,  further 
concessions  to  “modernization.” 

By  the  tirni!  the  Throne  began  to  introduce  programs  looking  to  genuine  change,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  already  too  weak  to  carry  out  measures  of  the  type  called  for. 
For  one  thing,  opposition  to  the  regime  itself  had  become  so  endemic  that  no  program  it 
espoused  ''ould  possibly  succeed.  Worse  still,  the  reform  programs  tended  to  weaken,  not 
strengthen,  the  regime:  China’s  first  provincial  a.ssemblies,  for  example,  when  they  were 
crested  ^.s  a first  step  toward  China’s  first  national  assembly,  promptly  became  centers  of 
opposition  to  the  Manchus. 

The  opposition  the  Manchu  government  eonfronted  at  home,  though  powerl-ul,  wa.« 
unorganized.  But  there  was  also  aii  opposition  abroad,  which  under  the  leadership  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  finally  took  shape  as  a genuine  revolutionary  party.  First  known  as  the 
T’ung  Meng  Ilni  (later  calico  the  Kuomintang  or  Xatimialist  Party),  it  was  this  party  that 
tocik  the  lead  in  demanding  that,  tlie  Manchu  govennnent  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a republi- 
can form  of  govc.rnraeiir,.  Sun  Yaf-.sen  did  attempt  to  organize  cells  of  the  Party  in  China,  and 
even  directed  several  abortive  attempts  at  rebellion.  But  his  main  energies  went  to  recruit- 
ing followers  and  funds  from  the.  coniinuiiilies  of  Chine.se  liv’ing  outside  the  country. 

It  was  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that  when  on  II  October  191  I,  a bomb  accidentally 
exploded  in  Hankow  and  ignited  a revolution  in  China,  the  country’s  most  persistent  and 
famous  advocate  of  revolutionary  measures  wa.s  abroad,  thus  in  no  position  to  influence 
directly,  much  less  control,  the  siihsecpient  course  of  events.  Even  the  grou|is  within  China 
that  had  been  planning  to  overthrow  the  regime  were  caught  unpn'pared  for  the  suddoiiiicss 
with  which  events  moved  their  way,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  seek 
to  rally  any  and  all  individuals  and  groups  into  a revolt  against  the  Manchus.  Concretely, 
the  revohitioiii.st.'--  foiimf  themseh'es  receiving  a great,  deal  of  a.'^sistai'fe  from  elements  that 
had  previously  been  considered  loyal  to  t he  gove.rruncut.  'I'he  Imperial  garrison  at  Hankow, 
for  example,  joined  the  rchf'Is,  and  soon  other  garrisons  in  the  Yangtze  \’alley  were,  refusing 
to  obey  the  order  to  march  against  the  opponent.s  of  the  Manchu  gov’ernment.  Prominent 
among  the  latter,  incidentally,  were  iiuinerous  leaders  of  finance  ami  commerce  who  had 
been  opposing  the  'I’hronc’s  attempt  to  establish  government-directed  railroad  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Central  China. 

Ity  the  time  Hun  Yat-sen  wa.s  able  to  return  to  China,  the  sut:ce.ss  of  the  revolution  was 
already  as.sured.  But  it  had  also  become  clear  that  Suii  Yut-.sen’s  followers  were  not  to  be 
its  undisputed  leaders.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  any  other  idontifi.able  group.  Rather  the 
min  eincnt  was  to  limp  along  without  any  coherent  leadership,  dissipating  its  energies  on  the 
iiogotiatinn  of  comprornise.s  among  divcivc  grouir.s  who.se  only  conunon  ground  wa.s  opposi- 
tion to  the  Manchus.  DilToreut  people,  it  became  increasii.gly  evident,  had  opposed  the 
Manchus  for  different  reasons,  and  tlini  several  pnrpose.s  by  no  means  added  up  to  a definite 
program  once  the  lOnijaaor  had  abdicated. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  revolutionists,  tlu'  best  organized  were  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Hue.  Yal-.sen.  Even  they  lacked  the  unity  and  the  power  t carry  through 
a definite  program  during  tfic  post-revolutionary  period.  They  had  ac,.v,  aplished  their 
major  objective,  namely,  to  overthrow  the  Manchus  and  establish  a republican  form  of 
government;  but  they  could  not  govern  China.  .A.ml  the  unavoidable  result  was  that 
political  power  in  ('’hiiia  went,  by  default,  into  the  bauds  of  the  country’s  military  leadens. 
F'.veii  during  th(>  first  days  after  the  Hankow  incident,  in  point  of  fact,  it  became  clear  that 
the  rev()hiti(maries  would  have  to  rely  to  a considerable  extent  on  milittirv  .support  if  they 
were  cn  force  the  Manchus  to  ahdi(-atc  and  reunite  (ihina  under  a republicuii  government. 
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The  support,  of  course,  came  at  a price;  concessions  had  to  bo.  made  to  the  militai'y  leaders. 
And  concession  followed  concession  until  the  military  leaders  had  become  the  guiairig  power 
in  the  niovement. 

Thus,  when  the  time  came  to  select  the  first  president  o*’  the  new  republic,  the  members 
of  the  Kiioinintang  liid  not  feel  free  to  support  the  (for  them)  logical  choice,  'lun  Yat-sen. 
Rather  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  help  give  the  post  to  the  strongest  military  leader 
in  China,  Yuan  >Shih-k’ai.  Chinese  politics  were  to  follow  more  or  less  this  same  pattern 
for  the  next  two  decades,  with  the  military  leaders  dominating  all  forms  of  civilian  politics. 


The  Phanlnm  Republic 

Yiian  Shih-k’ai  was  president  of  the  Chinese  Republic  from  1912  to  19  Ui.  He  held  the 
office,  a.s  his  actions  clearly  showed,  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  strongest  military  leader  in 
the  land,  and  before  the  end  his  personal  power  iiad  achieved  such  proportions  that  he  was 
planning  to  chaiigc  his  forma!  title  from  prc.ddent  to  cmpi'ror  of  a new  Chinese  dynasty. 
The  basic  situation,  meantime,  was  this:  there  was  not  enough  support  of  republican  institu- 
tions to  permit  the  translation  of  the  slogans  of  the  revolution  into  living  reality.  'I'he  forces 
wedded  to  the  old  order,  on  the  other  luind,  weic  by  no  means  powerful  enough  to  ignore  the 
demand  for  a more  modernized  sy.siem  of  rule.  For  a time,  five  years  to  he  exact,  Yiian 
Shih-k'ai'.s  personal  power  barely  .snifieed  to  k<  ej)  the  issue  from  being  drawn,  and  thus  to 
hold  together  an  inherently  mist  able  situation.  Then,  shortly  before  his  death  (in  June  1916) 
he  iiimsclf  drew  it,  or  rather  boreed  it,  by  taking  .steps  to  have  himself  declared  emperor. 
For  opposition  to  a strong  central  government  and  unwillingness  to  return  to  the  old 
imperial  purtorii  were  at  lea.st  deep-seat(>d  enough  to  make  impossible  what  Yuan  Shih-k’ai 
wanted  to  do.  Revolts  broke  out  at  once  in  the  peripheral  areas,  and  by  the  time  Yuan 
died  they  had  .spread  throughout  the  southwestern  pirovinees. 

With  the  passing  from  the  scene  of  Yiian  Shih-k’ai,  China  entered  upon  a period  of 
straight  warlord  politics,  during  which  the  establishment  of  a strong  centralized  government 
was  virtually  out  of  the  question.  ‘I’lie  various  military  leaders,  each  seeking  to  expand  his 
persons!  i >wer  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  paid  only  formal  allegiance  to  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment. None  was  powerful  enough  by  half  to  impose  his  will  on  the  others.  Hut  no 
noii-inilitury  leader  was  powerful  enough  to  challenge  the  group  of  them  as  a whole, 
and  demand  an  end  to  its  monopoly  of  political  authority. 

Now,  as  at  earlier  peric/ds,  China’s  obvious  weakness  served  as  an  open  invitation  to 
foreign  powers  with  imperialist  ambitions.  The  world  balance  of  power,  to  ho  .sure,  operated 
to  deny  to  any  single  country  the  complete  control  of  China;  but  nothing  at  Peking  stciod 
in  the  way  of  such  control,  and  even  the  balance  oi  power  did  not  sunice  to  prcv'ent  a single 
country,  namely  Japan,  from  emerging  as  a major  and  continuous  threat  to  China’s  integrity. 
In  1915  that  couiilry  had  made  its  long-run  intentions  abundantly  clear  by  presenting  to 
the  ChiiKvso  government  tlie  so-called  “Twenty-one  Demands,”  to  some  of  which  China  had 
had  110  alternative  lait  to  agree.  The  entire  list,  had  China  been  obliged  to  accept  it, 
would  have  added  up  to  com()lete  mastery  over  China's  political,  economic,  and  social 
destiny,  which  world  opinion,  for  the  moment  at  least,  had  determined  not  to  permit.  In 
the  end  the  Chinese  goveriuneiit  did  accept  some  of  the  demands;  but  since  even  these  were 
humiliating,  their  acceptance  uiuivoidahly  produced  in  China  a rising  tide  of  anti-.Iapane.se 
feeling. 

Both  of  (^hiiia’s  major  problems  of  the  post.-i evolutionary  period,  ascendancy  of  the 
military  at  home  and  increasing  Imperiuli.st  pressuic  from  abroad,  were  sharply  accentuated 
by  '.Vorld  War  I and  its  secpiohie.  The  Poking  governm.ent.  under  pressure  from  the  United 
States  but  after  a good  deal  of  hesitation  and  divided  eoun.sels,  declared  war  on  Germany  - - 
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in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  would  he  rewarded  oy  Allied  financial  assistance.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  country’s  being  at  w/ir,  of  course,  tended  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
military  leaders,  and  tl  us  to  weaken  that  of  the  democratic  elements.  (The  Kuomintang 
faction  in  the  government,  under  the  leadership  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  recognizing  this,  soon  de- 
cided to  break  with  Peking  and  try  to  set  up  a second  government  lor  China,  to  be  located 
at  Canton.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peking  government  promptly  found  it.self  in  difficulties 
over  the  disposition  of  the  German  holdings  and  concessions  in  China,  whose  return  to 
China  it  viewed  as  part  of  the  reward  it  should  receive  for  entering  the  war.  .Japan,  how- 
ever, had  not  only  entered  the  war  first  but  also  had  iieen  instrumental  in  ousting  the 
Germans  from  'Isingtao,  and  once  the  war  w.as  over  entered  its  claim  to  the  cx-German 
holdings.  When,  finally,  news  reached  ('hina  that  the  Paris  peace  conference  had  recog- 
nized the  .Japanese  claim,  the  immediate  result  was  an  unprecedented  mass  protest  against 
the  government's  evident  powerlcssncss  to  defend  Chinese  interests.,  ihe  remng  govern- 
ment eventually  suceeederl  in  negotiating  an  agreement  with  Japan  (in  1922),  under  which 
the  Shantung  concessions  would  he  returned  to  China  upon  payment  to  Japan  of  a sum  to 
cover  the  costs  incurred  by  J.a|)an  in  “improving"  the  territories.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, phis  the  fact  that  China  had  to  borrow  the  money  from  Japan  itself  to  make  the  pay- 
ment, further  damaged  the  government  in  the  nyes  of  the  Chine.se  po])uiace,  and  fanned  the 
fires  of  mass  indignation  against  ..Japan.  May  fourtli,  the  day  of  the  Pari.s  decision,  has 
remained  a day  of  ■‘national  hiiiniliatioii"  for  China  in  liotli  the  N’ationalist  and  llie  Com- 
munist calendar.  (In  reciml  years,  however,  'he  Communists  have  einpha, sized  the  anui- 
ver.sary’s  importance  .as  a reminder  of  the  treacherous  deeds  of  the  Western  Powere  and  of 
the  first  poinilar  movement  against  “imperialism.”) 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1921-2,  held  under  tlie  leadership  of  the  I'liited  States 
w itli  th(!  avowed  puriwse,  inkr  alia,  of  protecting  China  from  further  foreign  encroachment, 
rounds  off  this  phase  in  (’hincse  foreign  relations.  Out  of  it  came  the  fiilateral  agrei'ment 
between  China  and  Japan  about  the  Shantung  question,  a Nine  Power  Treaty  eoininitting 
the  signatories  to  resjiect  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  (,'hina,  and  an 
agreement  among  the  I'liited  States,  Hritain,  and  Japan  on  naval  limitation  and  the  con- 
struction of  military  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Tnder  the  terms  of  the  naval  agree- 
ment, which  was  an  Anglo-American  attempt  to  convince  Japan  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  naval  attack,  the  United  States  stood  committed  not  to  fortify  or  expand  the 
naval  stations  west  of  Hawaii,  and  Great  Hritain  not  to  fortify  or  expand  its  bases  east  of 
Singapore.  The  long  term  result  of  tliese  eoinmitments  was  to  render  .Japan  relatively  free 
to  punsiie  aggressive  policies  against  Cliir.a  - with  prior  assurance  that  the  British  and 
American  navies  could  not  easily  take  any  effective  counteraction. 

The  Ri.-ie  of  Ihc  Nalionalists 

With  the  Peking  government  in<Tea.singly  under  the  domination  of  military  leaders, 
and  struggling  to  .stave,  off  botli  inortil  and  economic  bankruptcy,  the  new'  government  at 
Canton  slowly  built  up  a following.  Sun  Yat-sen  performed  a role  much  like  that  which  he 
had  performed  before  191 1 ; he  collectc'd  funds  and  enlisted  jiolltical  support  for  a movement 
to  eliminate  a government  that  had  clearly  demonstrated  its  incapacity  to  rule  China.  The 
Clanton  government  claimed  to  he  the  rightful  heir  of  the  1911  Res’oliition  and  thus  tlie 
only  legal  government  of  all  China.  Nevertheless,  it  was  pretty  much  on  a par  with  several 
other  .serni-aiitoiioinous  governments  in  the  piovinces. 

Sun  Yat-sen  soon  found  liim.self  involved  in  negotiations  of  a highly  ooriiplex  character, 
e.g.,  while  discussing  a possible  arrangement  with  groinis  in  Japan  and  with  .sorne  of  the 
leading  northern  war  lo.-ds,  he  was  also  sounding  out  the  Soviet  Union  about  possible  help 
from  it. 
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Sun’s  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  and  the  war  lords  did  not  prosper;  those  with  the 
USSR  did,  though  the  fruits  — a promise  of  help  with  apparently  nOt  much  in  the  way  of 
strings  attached  — did  not  come  until  20  January  1923.  An  agreement  signed  on  that  date 
by  Sun  and  the  Comintern  representative  in  Asia,  JofTe,  gave  the  former  control  over  any 
aid  that  might  be  forthcoming,  and  declared  China  not  yet  “ripe”  for  communism. 

Soviet  aid  gave  the  Canton  government  now  life,  and  made  its  party,  the  Kuomiutang, 
a major  if  not  the  major  factor  in  Chinese  politics.  Sun  did  not  live  to  see  his  party  obtain 
national  power.  Hut  it  was  from  the  struggle  for  power  among  the  leaders  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  ensuing  upon  his  death  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  was  to  lead  it  to  power,  emerged 
as  its  leader,  though  not  its  undi.sputod  leader.  Chiang’s  position  was  from  the  ver}'  first 
constantly  challenged  by  Chinese  Communists,  who  had  joined  the  Kuomintang  as  indi- 
viduals in  1923;  Indeed,  much  of  the  present-day  distrust  and  animosity  between  Chiang 
and  the  Communists  date  hack  to  their  first  days  of  uncertain  collaboration. 

Hy  1927  the  Nationalists  felt  they  were  adcrpiately  prepared  for  a long-planned  military 
expedition  in  which  they  intended  to  conquer  and  reunite  all  of  China.  As  of  the  moment 
when  the  N.ationali.st  armies  set  out  from  Canton,  Chiang  and  t.h.e  Clommunists  seemed 
determined  to  work  together,  and  iiad  they'iu  fact  done  soj.he  de.'y.r.ed  goal  might  well  have 
been  achieved  Actually,  however,  tensi.on  between  *^110  two  elements  was  never  less  than 
extreme,  and  by  the.  time  the  armies  were  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  a break  between  them  had 
become  inevitable.  It  soon  occurred,  and  its  immediate  elTecf  was  to  give  China  twm  capi- 
tals: one,  beyond  the  reach  of  Chiang's  army,  at  Hankow,  dominated  hy  the  Cilommnnists; 
another,  C'hiang’s,  at  Nanking.  Presumably  one  of  the  two,  had  they  both  survived  for 
a while,  would  have  destroyed  the  other.  Hut  the  llankuw  government  soon  collapsed 
because  of  divided  counsels  and  internecine  struggles  within  its  own  Iciidfu^iii!). 

Hy  1928  Chiang  was  able  to  call  Nanking  the  capital  of  new  Chiiu'se  nati'...  d govern- 
ment, under  the  ulieelion  of  the  Kuorniritarig.  d'lii.s  did  not  mean,  howes'er,  that  China 
was  at  last  reunited.  The  warlords  Cheng  Tso-lin  in  Manchuria,  Yen  Hsi-shaii  in  Shansi, 
and  F6ng  Yti-hsiang  in  Shensi,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  each  with  his  own  army,  defied 
Chiang’s  authority  to  the.  North,  and  were  under  constant  pressure  from  Japan  not  to  join 
the  new  government.  Even  as  late  as  19.30  and  1931  Clhiang  was  hn.sy  .suppressing  revolts 
on  the  port  nf  indi'  idual  military  leaders  and  warlords.  .A.nd  by  that  time  a considerable 
part  of  his  resources  and  energRo  were  going  into  campaigns  against  the  growing  powmr  base 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Kiangsi. 

The  Nationalids  and  Ivtrrnnlionnl  R'ors 

In  September  1931,  at  a moment  when  the  Nationalists  were  making  real  piv>gress 
toward  the  reunification  of  China,  the  Japanese  struck  in  Manchuria,  occupied  the  three 
northeastern  provuiees,  and  proceeded  to  heliave  in  siicti  fashion  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  intention  to  ex[)aiid  their  coiKinests  in  China.  Eroni  that  date  forward,  therefore, 
Cliiang’s  primary  task  was  that  of  preparing  the  country  for  an  imminent  war  w ith  Japanese 
imperi:ilism. 

The  ensiling  years  were,  nevertheless,  years  of  net  inconsiderable  ac!!ie\’eme;it  for  the 
Kuomintang  - and  for  (’hiiia.  The  early  p<>riod  of  the  Nanking  goveinment  was  charac- 
terized throughout  China  by  an  iniprecedciited  political  awakening,  as  a result  of  wliicli 
large  luimbers  of  people  came  to  feel  that  at  last  China  could  give  itself  a solid  system  of 
government,  and  make  of  that  government  an  instrument  for  the  long-postponed  moderni- 
zation of  Cliinese  society.  Education  made  great  forward  strides  during  the  period,  and  a 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  reduce  illiteracy,  'flie  ta.'k  of  e.xpaiidiiig  China’s  industrial 
capacity  received  a ccrtaii;  amount  of  serious  attention,  both  from  the  government  and 
from  private  iiidie  iduiils  and  groups.  In  the  field  of  international  relations  the  Nanking 
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government  launched  and  sustained  a drive  for  renegotiation  of  all  existing  treaties  between 
China  and  the  other  powers  that  China  deemed  “unefiual.”  (These  treaties,  howi'ver,  wore 
not  to  be  abrogated  until  the  Second  World  AVar,  and  at  a moment  w'hen  the  Nationalists 
seemed  about  to  suecnimb  to  the  Japanese.  Thus  the  Kuomintang,  though  it  eould  say  at 
last  that  tho  diplomatic  equality  that  it  had  promised  had  been  achieved,  never  profited 
from  this  politieally  as  it  might  of  her.vise  have  done.) 

By  the  end  of  1 936,  in  any  ease,  China  appeared  to  he  on  the  point  of  aeliic\  ing  a degree 
of  unity  without  precedent  in  mcxlern  times.  Even  the  Communi.st.s  indicated  their  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Chiang  in  resisting  Japan.  And  the  need  for  unity  was  soon  demon- 
strated: on  7 July  1937,  the  .Iapane.se  struck  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  (Lu  Kou  Chia'i),  on 
the  outskirts  of  Peking,  and  China  h.cgan  to  wage  a “war  of  resistance”  that  was  to  last 
until  the  defeat  of  Japan  on  2 September  ivi  io. 

After  the  entry  of  the  rnitial  States  into  the  Pacific  War,  all  groups  in  China  tended  to 
assume  that  .lapan  would  ultimati'ly  be  defeated,  and  the  real  issue  in  Chinese  politics  soon 
became  that  cf  who  was  to  have  power  in  tJic  postwar  era.  Tension  between  the  Kuomin- 
tang and  the  challenging  Comimiui.st  Party  hecame,  in  consefiucnce,  more  acute  as  victory 
seemed  nearer.  Ppon  the  defeat  of  Japan,  it  liroke  out  into  an  open  civil  war  that  even- 
tually gave  the  Communi.sfs  control  of  the  mainland. 

Hislory  oj  the.  Chinese  Communist  Parly 

Not  until  after  the  Uu.s.->ian  Revolution  did  Marxist  and  Communist  ideas  begin  to 
awaken  interest  in  China.  'I'lio  Chine.se  iiitelleetimls,  preoeeupied  as  they  had  been  with  the 
imfilications  for  China  of  liberal  democracy  and  rnodcrn  science,  wore  taken  completely  by 
surprise  when  the  Bolsheviks  won  out  in  Russia,  consolidated  tlu'ir  victory,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  they  owed  their  succes.s  to  a corpus  of  doctrine  that  eould  be  found  in  any 
good  Western  library.  Their  surpri.se,  liowcwcr,  ciuiekly  ehaiiged  in  some  ca.ses  into  curios- 
ity, first  about  the  doctrines  tliein.s(>lves,  tlie.n  about  such  (pic.stions  as  whether  they  might 
be  ajiplicable  to  China,  and  whether  China  could,  by  embracing  them,  transform  itself  into 
a world  jiower  tind  escape  from  all  the  ills  which  had  reduced  it  to  impotence. 

The  first  C'hinc.se  to  begin  thinking  sviiousl^  about  t.hc  pos.sibility  of  traiisfilanting 
Corurnurii.srn  to  Chniii  wcic  .■Mam’  jmiiessois  aiiu  students  in  Peking,  t li  eii  i'u-fisiii,  a 
profes.sor  at  Peking  rniversity,  not  only  orgjuiized  the  Marxist  study  group,  China’s  first, 
that  was  to  .serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Chinese  Cornniuiiist  Parly,  lint  gathered 
around  him.  a following  of  students  that  included  twi.  future  leaders  of  the  Party,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Cli’ii  Ch’iu-pai.  'riiere  is  rea.soii  to  believe,  however,  tliat  the  group  began 
as  an  enterpri.se  in  intellectual  iiKjiiiry,  and  miglil  well  have  reinaiiied  that  but  for  the 
arrival  in  ('hina  of  (Iregory  \'oiliiisky,  liie  fir.st  representative  of  tlie.  Comintern  in  China, 
who  met  Cli’Gii  'ru-hnu  in  June  of  1920  and  persuaded  him  tliat  the  time  had  come  to  leave 
beliind  idle  (li.scussio.'i  of  .Marxism  and  get  busy  organizing  the  coll  groups  that  w'ould  lie 
needed  for  the  realization  of  .Marxi.st  objectives.  By  .\ugust,  \'oitinsky  had  founded  tlie 
Socialist  Youth  Corp.s,  which  in  lime  n'criiited  iiieinbcr''-  from  the  h'ading  iiniversiti(“s  in 
Cliina.  Further  Communist  groups  were  organized  in  the  leading  cities  of  Cliiiia:  Peking, 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Canton. 

By  Julj'  of  1921  it  was  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  summon  a Fir.st  Congress  of 
the  (hitherto  non-existent  . C'hinese  Commiini.st  Partj-.  Its  handfiii  of  delegates  as.sembled 
in  the  French  (.’onees.sion  in  Shanghai,  but  attracted  uiilai-orable  attention  from  the  local 
police  and  were  oliliged  to  remove  to  Sliao-hsiiig  in  Chekiang  Province.  Even  tin, re,  accord- 
ing to  some,  rejwrt.s,  the  meetings  of  the  tlongress  had  to  be  '•ouducted  in  row  boats,  ofT  tlic 
shores  in  a lake,  in  fu  ller  to  chide  the  pc  lice. 
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No  official  report  of  this  First  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  ever 
been  published,  although  the  Coninuinists  are  usually  careful  to  maintain  full  records  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  One  pos.sible  explanation  of  this  gap  in  official  CVnnr'unist  literature 
is  that  an  embarrassingly  large  number  of  the  eharter  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  were  later  to  leave  it  and  become  prominent  in  an  enemy  camp.  T’ai  Chi-t’ao  was 
to  become  spokesman  of  the  Kuomintang’s  right  wing.  Ch’cii  Kung-po  and  Shao  Li-tzu 
were  both  to  defect  to  the  Kuomintang,  the  latter  to  serve  one  day  as  personal  secretary 
to  General  Chiarig.  Ch’en  Kung-po  and  Chou  Fu-hai  were  to  become  puppet  leaders  for  the 
Japanese  during  the  Second  World  W’ar.  The  current  Chinese  Communist  report  on  Party 
history  contents  itself  with  the  statement  that  those  attending  this  first  Congress  included 
Mao  'fse-tuiig,  Chou  Fhi-lai,  Li  l.i-san  (Li  Luiig-tzu),  Li  Ta-chao,  and  “others.” 

Alth<jiigh  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu  was  not  present  at  the  Congress,  the  latter  recognized  him 
as  Party  Chairman  - a post  he  was  to  hold  until  1927.  Apparently  the  mood  among  those 
present  was  highly  optimislii; : now  that  it  was  formally  organized,  the  Party  wodld  immedi- 
ately take  up  its  rightful  place  as  a facti'r  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Chinese  politics,  and  a 
Chinese  Communist  Revolution  would  ensue  before  many  years.  This  waspresumably  due, 
since  other  reasons  have  not  coni('  to  light,  to  Li  Li-san’s  remarkable  success  in  organizing 
the  workers  at  the  Hanyehjiing  Iron  W’orks  in  Hankow,  the  large.si  foundry  in  China. 
Li  Li-san's  me.ssage  to  them  at  the  time,  however,  wa.s  (in  the  language  of  the  US  trade 
union  movement)  “(‘conomie,”  not  “political.”  He  spoke  tti  them,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
need  for  improving  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  Chinese  workers,  and  certainly 
found  them  highly  responsive.  Hut  when,  later,  the  message  changed,  and  they  were  called 
tipoii  to  give  of  their  time  and  eiuirgy  for  political  purposes,  especially  that  of  establishing 
a proletarian  dictatorship,  they  showed  little  intere.st,  and  some  were  openly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  delegation  t('  the  Fourth  Congre.ss  of  the  Comintern  in 
Moscow  in  November  1922,  with  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu  a.s  chairman,  had  not  yet  abandoned  its 
optimism  about  the  chances  of  producing  a proletarian  revolution  in  China  by  merely 
organizing  the  workers  and  encouraging  them  to  strike.  The  Russian  leaders,  especially 
Radek,  chose  to  rely  on  other  sources  of  information  available  to  them,  took  the  Chinese 
delegation  sharply  to  task  for  their  “unrealistic  outlook,”  and  ordered  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  intellect uals  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie  in  the 
“struggle,  again.st  the  European  and  Asiatic  Imperialism.”  The  Party  was,  of  course,  to 
keep  on  trying  to  organize  workingmen;  hut  no  doubt  was  left  m anyone’s  mind  that  its 
major  mi.ssioii  w as  to  a.ssist  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  attempt  to  wtjaken  the  Western  democra- 
cies. Soon,  indeed,  the  new-  repieseidative  of  the  Comintern  in  China,  whose  name  w'as 
Maniig,  was  going  a .st(>|)  further  and  ordering  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  collaborate 
with  any  and  all  groups,  regardle.ss  of  class  hackgvouiul,  willing  to  oppose  the  “imperialists,” 
and  making  it  clear  that  this  form  of  wonls  included  even  tin?  Kuomintang.  When  some  of 
the  Chinese  Cominuni.sts  toot  exception  lo  these'  insliuctioiis  on  the  allegedly  Marxist 
grounds  that  a pn.'Ictariaii  party  must  never  permit  itself  to  he  drawn  into  ('oopera-!;;;:!  with 
any  bourgeois  grouj),  tiie  Kremlin  itself  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Kuomintang,  it 
declared,  was  a coalition  of  all  classes  in  China,  and  in  any  ease  it  was  permi.ssihle  — in 
colonial  and  semi-colonial  countries  during  the  “stage  of  imperialism”  — for  proletarian, 
national  bourgeoisie,  and  i.'cttv  Ixairgeoisie  elements  to  act  tog<!ther  against  domination  bj' 
foreign  interests  and  or  foreign  powers. 

Hy  the  einl  of  1922  the  (’hiiiese  Communist  Party  was,  accordinglv,  putting  itself  on 
record  to  the  eR’ect  that  cooperal ion  was  possible  on  an  “individiui!  basis,’’  i.e.  with  the 
Communists  joining  the  Kuomintang  as  individuals  with  a view  to  exploiting  it  as  a “front 
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organization.”*  Certainly  the  Party  \va,?  attempting  to  use  the  Kuornintang  for  its  own 
purposes  well  before  the  famous  Sun-Joffe  Declaration  of  26  January  1923,  which  stated 
explicitly  that  the  ‘‘conditions  do  not  exist  in  China  for  the  establishment  of  Communism 
and  Socialism,”  and  that  the  Kii.ssians  would  therefore  help  China  to  obtain  “national  unity 
and  national  independence.” 

The  resulting  period  of  collaboration  between  the  CP  and  the  Kuornintang  was  to  last 
from  1923  to  1927,  although  at  no  time  did  the  two  groups  cease  to  regard  each  other  with  a 
good  deal  of  su.«picion.  The  Communists  made  little  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  to  exploit  the  Kuornintang  as  a front,  that  what  they  were  interested  in  was 
increasing  their  own  power,  and  that  their  ultimate  objective,  which  might  on  occasion  be, 
postponed  hut  never  abandoned,  was  a clear-cut  assumption  of  national  power  by  them- 
selves. The  Communists,  moreover,  though  they  clearly  had  much  to  gain  from  exploiting 
♦he  Knomiiitanc:,  wore  always  rc, stive  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  problem.s  that  working 
within  another  organization  nna\  oi(!al)ly  po.sed  for  them.  They  had  not  had  time,  before 
the  periiMl  of  collaboration  began,  to  create  the  strong,  well-disciplined,  and  obedient  party 
cadres  they  knew  they  would  need  in  the  long  run,  and  the  deei.sion  to  work  through  the 
Kuornintang  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  solidif}’  the  ncces.sary  core  group  aud  inculcate 
in  them  the  all-impoctaut  practice  of  strict  adherence  to  the  eomniaiuls  r>f  the  Pa^ty  leader- 
ship. (\)ncretcly,  the  fact  that  the  leadership  had  sanctioned  the  dilution  of  Communism 
by  coopcMatiug  with  enemy  bourgeoisie  groups  tended  to  undermine  its  authority'  over  tho.se 
of  its  members  who  were  oxce.s.si\'cly  eager  to  work  with  non-Marxist  elements. 

'riic  Cotninunbt  leadership  faced  a further  dilemma,  namely,  tliat  of  reconciling  the 
K'remlin  mandate  to  maintain  its  proletarian  base  and  .strengthen  its  organization  with  the 
further  mandal.e  to  cooperate  with  and  support  the  Kuornintang.  Put  for  the  skillful 
leadership  aud  guidance  of  Russian  advi.sers  like  Borodin,  Calen,  and  Maring,  all  of  whom 
were  of  course  fully  cognizant  of  the  objectives  of  tiie  Boviet  Union,  it  .seems  probable  that 
the  Cirine.se  Commu.Mist  Party  would  never  have  emerged  from  the.  period  of  collaboration 
with  even  the  .■semblance  of  a united  organization.  In  any  case,  the  Chine.se  leadership  of 
the  Party  failed  to  (escape  from  the  horns  of  its  dilemmas  in  a manmer  .satisfactory  to  the 
Comintern.  After  the  break  with  the  Kuornintang  in  1927,  it  was  unhesitatingly  |)iirg(Ml. 

benin’s  death  in  January  1921,  and  the  en.suing  struggle  for  power  in  the  USSR  between 
isiaiiii  and  J roisky,  inay  Itc  .^eeii  in  retrospect  as  major  events  in  the  hrotory  of  tb.e  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  This  is  true  in  tw'o  senses,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished:  one, 
the  struggle  between  the  heirs  apparent  of  Ixmin  was  promptly  reflected  in  a .siiiiilar  inter- 
necine struggle  within  the  Chine.se  Party;  second,  the  Chinese  Party  promptly  became  a 
major  is.sus  fictween  Stalin  and  T.rotsky.  The  Stalinist  leadership  insisted,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  foregoing  panigrapli.s.  that  the  “concoct  line”  in  (^hina  was  that  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  “[iroletariat"  (tlie  CCPi  and  the  petty  and  nathmal  bonrge-oi.sie  of  the 
Kuornintang — with,  of  cour.se,  a view  to  “weakening”  the  position  of  the  “iinperiaii.sl” 
powers  ill  .'\sia.  'I'hey  held  that  the  Chinese  Party  should,  in  ei)iise(|ueiie,e,  refrain  fi'om 
pushing  the  .socialization  i.ssne  in  t 'liina,  postpone  the  e.st.ahlishmcnt  of  Soviets  unt.il  China 
had  been  united  by  tlie  arniie.s  of  the  Kuornintang,  and  urge  no  extreme  'leinands  until 
they  received  new  insmietions  — lest  .such  demands  alienate  the  leadcr.ship  of  the  Kiiomin- 
tang.  The  Chiiie.se  Communists,  in  short,  should  not  .seek  to  a.ssunie  state  power  dii  ectly 


• It  i.'<  a matter  of  .'ome  iiitcn'st  tliat  at  the  present  time  Mao  Tse-tung  cliiim.s  that  he  did  not  attend 
the  i^econd  Party  Congre.ss.  uUliough  lie  was  in  Sliaiigliai  at  the  time.  Mao  offers  the  ratlu  r disingenu'.nis 
explanation  that  he  '‘forgot  ' the  name  of  the  plftee  where  it  was  to  lie  lield.  "eould  not  find  any  comrades, 
and  mi.ssed  it.”  The  olhei.a'  liistoriiiii  has  yet  to  strike  his  iiaire  from  the  record  of  lliose  present.,  hut  it  i.s 
clear  that  Man  has  souglil  to  di.ssoeijito  liim.self  from  any  action  implying  cooperation  witli  tin  Kuoniiiitang 
at  that  time. 
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until  after  the  Kuomintarig  had  realized  its  twin  {foalb  of  uniting  the  country  and  opposing 
“imperialism.” 

Trotsky  and  his  followers  took  the  opposite  view,  insisting  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists must  not  become  a tool  of  the  Kiiomintang,  and  that  this  danger  could  be  avoided 
only  by  ordering  the  Chine.se  Party  to  adopt  at  once  an  all-out  revolutionary  jirogram.  includ- 
ing the  introduction  of  Soviets,  rcdistrihiition  of  the  land,  and  worker  control  of  factories. 
The  Stalinist  line,  the  Trotskyites  argued,  could  have  no  other  long-term  result  than  that 
of  m-nking  the  Kuomintang  .so  strong  that  it  could  destroy  the  tk)minuni.st  Party,  which, 
they  added,  it  would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  do.  (1'lie  notion  that  the  Communist  Party 
eould  help  bring  the  Kuomintang  to  power  and  then  nnhorsc!  it  when  the  time  came  to  pan 
eomp.any  will;  it,  the  'I'rot.skyite.s  denounced  as  idle  dreaming  ) The  Trotskyites,  in  short, 
held  that  Stalin  was  seeking  to  destroy  the  revolution,  and  was  defeating,  not  forwarding, 
the  eominunizatioii  of  Cliina. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  ('hinese  Party,  the  Stalini.sts  promptly  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  proceeded  to  e.xpel  all  memhers  who  sided  witii  'Trotsky’.s  views.  ('The  main  support 
for  the  Trotsky  ea.se,  indeed,  came  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Kuomintang  itself,  which  was 
by  no  means  disineliiied  to  adopt  a radical  program  looking  to  an  immediate  solution  of 
China’s  social  and  economic  prohlcin.  There  was,  however,  never  any  question  of  the 
Kuomintang’s  heeding  the  counsels  of  these  left-wing  elements.)  Thei’e  ensucfl  a period  of 
relative  peace  and  unify  within  the  CCP,  and  between  the  CCl’  and  the  Kuomintivng, 
partly  because  almost  everyone’s  attention,  through  the  period  when  the  Nationali.sts  vvoie 
establisKiiig  thcin.selve.s  at  Canton  ami  building  the  military  force's  with  which  to  conquer 
the  rest  of  China,  was  concentrated  on  prepiirations  for  the  Northern  ICxpoditioii.  More- 
over, HorodiiTs  energetic  campaign  to  reorganize  the  Kuomintang  gave  the  Communists 
confidence  that  a revolutionary  wave  wa.s  about  to  sweep  over  China,  and  that  ilitTi'rencos 
over  the  form  the  revolution  wa.s  to  take  might,  iirotitably  be  postponed  until  a later  day. 

Within  the  Kuomintang  itself,  by  coiitra.st,  tills  was  a period  of  widespread  di.siinity 
(which  thi'  Communists  were  able  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage).  During  the  Canton 
period  of  collaboration,  however,  the  friction  within  the  Nationalist  camp  novc'r  turned  on 
a clear-cut  Kuomintaiig-versn.s-Communist  is.suo,  if  for  no  other  rea.soii  than  because  tin! 
three-way  struggle  for  leadership  between  Wang  Ching-wei,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  IIu 
Ilan-iniii,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-.sen,  rendered  any  united  opposition  to  the 
Communists  out  of  the  (lucstion.  There  was  increa.‘'ing  suspicion  among  the  Nationalists 
that  the  Coniinunists  wouid  not  accept  Kuomintang  discipline  indei'initeiy,  hut  the  si.spieion 
never  crystallized  into  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  ])Osition  of  the  Communists  within  the 
Canton  government.  Rather,  the  various  factions  in  the  Kuomintang  were  more  than 
eager  to  win  Communi.st  .support.  Only  one  group,  the  Western  Hills  C^liiiue,  took  the  posi- 
tion that  tin  .ininiunist  policie.s  had  .somehow  replaced  those  of  Dr.  Sun  Yal-sen,  and  it 
soon  broke  wilii  the  Kuomintang  on  that  new  is.sue,  leaving  an  open  field  for  thu.se,  wlio  did 
not  share  their  coneerii,  and  the  pattern  emerged  clearly  when  Hu  Ilan-min,  iiresuniai'ly 
the  most  eonservative  of  tile  triumvirate  bidding  for  the  mantle  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  went 
promptly  to  Moscow  after  his  fall  from  power  at  Canton  in  August  1925.  Once  in  Moscow, 
moreover,  he  put  himself  forward  at  the  Sixth  Plenum  of  the  Kxeemive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International  as  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  leaders  at  Canton! 

Even  when,  on  20  March  1920,  Chiang  Kai-shek  moved  ‘o  assume  active  leadership 
of  the  Kuomintang,  and  ousted  elements  on  both  its  right  and  left  wings,  including  Wang 
Ching-wei,  the  Chinese  Communists  took  the  turn  of  events  in  their  stride  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  men  he  removed  from  their  posts  were  Communists.  Borodin  encour- 
aged them  in  this.  (Chiang  Kai-shek’s  move,  he  argued,  including  the  elimination  of  di.s- 
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mptiv("  elements  on  bt'th  ri^ht  and  left  witliiii  the  Kuomintang,  would  give  Chiang  full 
rout  ml  over  the  Nationalist  military  forces,  strengthen  his  hand  against  the  politicians  i:; 
the  Canton  government,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  Northern  EvDedition,  which  in  his  view 
could,  not  fail  to  produce  results  favorable  to  the  CCP. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  then,  viewed  the  drive  from  Canton  into  the  rest  of  China 
with  approval.  They  saw  in  tlie  process  of  expanding  the.  territories  of  the  Nationali.sts  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  their  independent  agitation  to  more  and  more  people,  and,  mean- 
time, for  eluding  close  .serutit:.v  of  their  activities  by  the  Kuomintang.  And  as  the  National- 
ist Armies  marched  north,  the  Communists  were  indeed  active  in  tlie  fields  of  propaganda 
and  organization.  In  the  areas  occupi'd  by  armie.s  directiy  under  Chiang’s  command,  to 
be  sure,  they  had  little  succe.ss  with  thou  independent  operations,  but  the  armies  that 
rnmed  dirc'ctly  up  into  C'entral  China  let  them  ha'-e  a free  hand  — with  the  result,  that 
■tvtien  thev  reached  the  Yangtze  River  the  Communi.st.  ('Icmeiits  were  already  in  a eoinmand- 
ing  position.  Altlimigli  stiil  under  ordiTs  from  Moscow  to  eoiitiiiiic  to  work  through  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  under  the  name  of  the  Kuomintang,  they  took  prompt  action,  once  the  city 
of  H.ankow  had  heoii  occupied,  even  g(>ing  so  far,  with  Borodin's  advice,  as  to  decree  the 
removal  of  the  capital  of  tia'  Nationalist  movement  from  Canton  to  Hankow,  which  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  then  at  Natichang,  could  hardly  fail  to  construe  as  an  attempt  to  uiuler.rr.ine  his 
inr'uence  in  the  Kuomintang.  ('liiaiig  did  lait  s'S’  fit  to  *;ike  any  immediate  action  against 
the  Hankow  (or  Wu-lian)  govenunent.  But  the  fimdamenlal  divisions  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Northern  Kxiicdition  wme  clearly  about  to  leaii  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  (uirn- 
iniinisls  and  the  Kuomintang. 

The  Hankow  go\ criimt'iit , though  ii  contimKai  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  it  repre- 
sented the  Kiiomiiitaug,  was  manifestly  dominated  by  the  hitter’s  h'ft  wing,  and  was,  again 
manife.stly , far  more  radical  in  clianicter  than  its  prcilecc.ssor  at  Canton.  At  the  same  time, 
tlio  Communists  were  h\-  no  incan.s  (•'•rtain  what,  within  liiv  generai  ohjectivi’  of  ('ooperating 
with  the  Kuomintang  while  preparing  to  wrest  power  soim'  day  from  the  other  groups  in 
the  Nationali.sl  movement,  was  the  correct  policy  for  them  to  follow  — especially  since 
many  of  the  military  commanders  at  Hankow  wouiu  be  unwilling  to  eontimic  to  support  a 
government  that  eicry  day  looked  nior(>  like  tlu'  Conmimiisl  idi'al  and  less  like  that  of 
Sun  Yal-sen.  The  problem  was  comjilieateil  by  the  Trotskyites’  irisistiMwe  that  the  Hankow 
government  imme<!i.itely  set  about  instituting  a gnicral  strike  among  the  workers  and 
e.stahlishing  Soviets  in  tlie  coiinlry.side.  i e.  that  it  hiuiieh  a direct  attack  against  tli(' land- 
owners  and  the  diri'cior.s  of  the  la:-tories.  The  Stalinist  leadership,  what  with  (i'h’eii  Tu- 
lisiu’s  determinal  ion  to  maintain  ostensibly  cooperative  n'iations  with  the  Kuomintang, 
were  obliged  to  an.swer  that  --iieh  a program  would  mincly  solidify  all  o[)i)usition  (reaction- 
ary! for‘'c.s,  and  that  so  long  as  the  niilitarv  i oni|uesl  of  the  coi.ulry  had  not  bei'ii  accom- 
plished, drastic  [lolicics  .•should  be  posi[)onerl.  riie  most  that  could  begot  out  of  Moscow 
wa.s  [icrmissiou  to  redistribute  any  land  in  the  W’n-linii  are.a  that  did  not  belong  to  (he 
fainilv  of  a niilitarv  leader  or  a soldiei-  The  effect  of  this,  as  might  have  been  predicted, 
was  to  have  every  landowner  on  the  horizon  elainiing  rehitioiishii)  to  some  meniher  of  the 
Nationali.st  .-Xmiy, 

As  it  became  clear  that  the  Hankow  goierniiient  did  not  enjoy  the  support  or  even  the 
good  wishes  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  many  of  the  leaders  who  doubled  the  wisdom  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  (.4)111  mill  lists  began  to  withdraw  tlieir  support  from  the  new  government.  This 
tended  to  sliariicii  tiie  confliet  hel  ween  the  Communists  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Kuomintang 
in  Ilariki.wv,  so  that  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  moicd  into  Shaiigliai  (March  1927)  and  began, 
while  still  ostensihly  siip[)orting  the  policy  of  collahorat ion,  to  .strike  bach  at  the  Com- 
miini.sis,  the  Hankow  government  found  il.self  facing  a major  crisis. 
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Over  the  next  <\vd  months,  in  conse(|uenee,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  now-unavoidable 
break  between  the  two  ele,m(>nt,s  in  the  Kuomiiitang.  On  1 June  1927,  Stalin  telegraphed 
new  orders  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Comniiitec  of 
the  Communirit  hiternational,  It  was  to  change  its  policy  in  the  direction  of  greater  aggres- 
siveness, still,  however,  without  making  anj'  final  break  with  the  Kuomintang.  Concretely, 
Stalin  instructed  the  Chinese  Party  to  fonn  a separate  army  of  20,000  Communists  and 
50,000  workers  and  peasants,  establish  a revolutionary  court  that  would  try  “reactionary” 
officers,  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a “well-known  member  of  the  Kuomintang”  as 
chairman  of  tin*  court  — so  that  the  creation  of  the  latter  would  not  look  like  a Communist- 
inspired  move.  Stalin,  clearly,  was  thinking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Communists 
would  take  over  control  of  the  Nationalist  movement;  nor  wa.s  aiiyoiie  left  in  doubt  about 
this  for  long,  for  due  to  an  iiuli'--e>-etion  on  the  part  of  I’ny,  (he  Indian  representative  of  the 
Comintern  in  Hankow,  Stalin’s  telegram  was  made  public.  Not  only  the  Kuomintang 
left-wingers  hut  many  members  of  tlio  Communist  Party  it.sc'lf  were,  sc  shocked  at  its  con- 
tents that  they  promptltr  broke  with  the  Hankow  government,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Communists  in  control  of  it  w('re  oompleteij’  under  the  domirmtion  of  Moscow’. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Hankow  government  foil  — a disaster  far  loo  big,  from  the  Kremlin 
point  of  view,  to  leave  the  leadcrsliip  of  th.c  CCP  any  hope  of  surviving.  The  d'rot.skyite.s, 
of  course,  wi>ro  j.nompt  to  point  out,  prcsmnalilj'  to  Stalin’.s  annoyance,  that  they  had 
always  predicted  that  the  Stalinist  Chiiie.se  fiolicies  would  lead  to  such  a major  di.saster. 
d’he  obvious  scapegoat  was  Ch’en  'I'n-hsiu,  who  made  a last  dospcnite  move  to  save  him.si-lf 
l>y  leading  ati  armed  insc.rrect ion  in  the  city  of  Nanchang  on  1 August  1927,  the  first  in 
the  ChiiH  .s('  Party’s  history.  Pait  it  also  failed,  and  tlie  only  remaining  Cjuestion  was  when, 
organisationally  speaking,  the  heads  would  roll. 

Ch’en  'ru-h.siii  was  duly  reiiKwed  from  his  post  as  Chairman  of  the  CCP  on  7 Augu.st, 
at  an  Emergency  Conference  of  the  Party’s  C(‘nu;ii  (.V)inmittce.  (Ch’u  Cli'iu-pai  was 
named  iiis  sueci'ssor. ) Chiiie.se  Coiimniiiists  to  this  day  singh;  him  out  a.s  the  greatest 
traitor  in  the  Party’s  history,  and  as  tint  firiine  exiiinjile  of  the  “errors”  that  comrades  should 
seek  to  avoid.  Ch'en  — so  runs  the  indictment  — followed  a course  of  “right  opporluri- 
ism,”  and  .sought  to  sacrifice  the  Party  to  the  goal  of  eollahoraiing  with  the  Kuorniiitaiig. 
He.  was,  moreover,  a “li()uidator  ’;  i.e.,  he  allegodi}-  moved  the  Part}'  along  toward  liquida- 
tion by  merging  it  wiiii  the  Kuoniuitang.  The  record,  in  point  of  fact,  clearly  shows  that 
Ch’en  faithfully  carried  out  tlie  orders  the  Party  had  roeeived  from  the  Kremlin,  that  he 
a.s  an  indi\'idual  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  advisability  of  all-out  cooperation  with  the 
Kuoniiiitang,  and  (hat  if  he  deviated  at  all  il  was  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  which 
his  former  comrades  allege;  i e.,  he  failed  to  cooperate  in  the  loyal  manner  that  tin'  letter 
of  the  Coniiiitern  instructions  called  foe.  'I’lie  ■Comintern  needed  a scapegoat  for  the  Han- 
kow fiasco,  'i'hus  Ch’en,  as  Chaiinmn,  had  to  go,  mid  anything  in  thi’  record  that  eoiiflicted 
with  what  the  Comintern  needed  to  prove  must  be  ignorc'd. 

Ch’eii  had  greiu  popular  pn'ctige,  which  jnx'siiinahly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  at  that  time  purged  from  the  Party,  hut  was  merely  deprived  of  his  posts  of  leachu'ship; 
and  when  he  was  finally  expelled,  in  the  spring  of  1929,  it  was  ov(’r  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Chang  Hsueh-Iiaug,  military  and  civil  governor  of  Manchuria,  was  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Cnion  over  certain  is.siies  arising  out  of  the  joint  control 
of  the  Chiuo.se  Eastern  Hailro<ad.  The  CCP  received  orders  from  Moscow  lo  start  a propa- 
ganda campaign  based  <>n  the  slogan  “Protect  the  Soviei  Cnion,”  which  would  have  i»ul  the 
Chinese  ('omimini.sts  in  the  position  cf  supporting  a nation  that  was  at  war  with  ('hinesc 
forces.  The  other  CCP  leaders  iiecepied  the  orders  without  opposition,  hut  ChTm  d'u-hsiu 
plod  for  the  slogtin  “Oppose  the  Kuomintang's  Mistaken  I’oliey'’ — which  would  have 
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sor  ed  the  same  purpose  without  oftending  the  nationa!  sensibililics  of  the  Chinese.  Ch’6n, 
not  HO  mueh  heeaiisc  he  had  refu.sed  a.s  liecause  he  had  failed  to  support  the  Soviet  Union 
openly  and  full}'  against,  the  iiational  iiitere.st  of  China,  was  promptly  read  out  of  the  Party. 

Ch’u  Cih'iu-i>ai  replaeed  (’h’en  a.s  (idiainnan  of  the  Party  at  a moment  of  groat  unoer- 
tainty  as  to  what  fiPure  Party  policy  ought  to  be.  Mosoow,  however,  needed  sueocsses, 
of  whatever  kind,  with  which  to  siieiice  the  Trot.skyite  opposition,  and  it  was  finally'  deter- 
mined that  the  Chinese  Communist.s  were  to  adopt  a “more  revolutionary”  line,  including 
the  establishment  of  Soviets  and  the  carrying  out  of  terroristic  mea.sures  against  land- 
owners.  d'he  Trot.skyite.s  were  (jiiick  to  claim  that  Stalin  wa.s  merely  .stealing  the  program 
they  had  alway.s  advocated,  to  which,  of  course,  the  Kremlin  replied  (via  Pravda)  that  the 
“ohjective  conditions”  had  only  just  become  ripe,  for  such  a policy,  and  that  if  it  had  been 
advocated  earlier  it  would  have  ended  in  failure.  Both  w ere  due  for  a ‘ ’ rprise  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  for  the  revolutionary  policy  was  to  l)c  merely  a further  Kremlin  failure 
in  China. 


'l  lu!  iK'w  policy  of  armed  activity  in  the  ccjuntry.iidc,  knowm  as  the  “Autumn  Harvest,” 
though  unsuccessful,  did  bring  to  prominence  the  Party’s  future  leader,  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Mao  had,  up  to  this  point,  channeled  his  energies  into  organizing  pea.sant  groups  in  Hunan 
rather  than  into  activities  at  Party'  head(|u«r!ers;  the  latter,  moreover,  had  not  attached 
much  importance  to  the  pea.sant  organization  pha.se  of  its  program,  and  had  hiien  content 
merely  to  give  ,Mao  instrin'tion.s  from  time  to  tinii'.  After  tiie  Hankow  dehai'le,  however, 
the  P.'oty  leadors  took  another  look  at  the  orgaiiizalion.s  Mao  had  develojied,  and  saw  in 
them  centers  for  conducting  armed  raids  throughout  the  province  of  Hunan.  'I'liis  was  an 
important  turning  point.  For  while  the  ruthle.ssness  of  tbc.se  armed  bands  was  to  increase 
popular  oppo.sition  to  the  Communists,  and  tbus  dcfc^at  the  leadersiiiji’s  purpose,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Communi.st  Party’s  policy  of  maiidaining  its  own  armed  forces. 

Mao  'I’sc-tung  was,  therefore,  idenfifiwi  from  an  early  iuoment  with  the  utilization  of 
military  power  to  obtain  political  objectives.  Curroiit  Chine.se  Communist  writings  on  the 
history  of  the  Party  tend  to  glo.s.s  over  the  period  of  the  “Autumn  Harvest,”  and  to  ignore 
the  role  Mao  jilayed  in  directing  the  armed  bands  that  were  to  ser\  e as  the  basis  of  the  first, 
army  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  this  appear  to  be  (a)  the 
desire  not  to  nssociati;  the  present  leadci  <>f  the  Parly  with  a policy'  that  failed,  a.nd  (b)  the 
wish  to  strik'i  from  the  record  the  fact  that  .Mao  in  point  of  fact  overstepped  Comintern 
orders  and  did  things  that  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Clenlrai  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Party,  d'his  he  ceitainly  did:  tlic  Cvimintcrn  i.ad  .lircctcd  the  Cliine.se  Comrr>uiiist.s  merely 
to  pre.ss  forward  with  peasant  .agitation;  Mao,  on  his  own  initiati\e,  had  decided  to  carry 
out  a far  more  ambitious  program. 

The  ('ominteni’.s  decision  to  apply  moi(‘  \-iolcnt  measures  ic:5ult:'d  in  .some  important 
events  in  the  Caiitoii  Coiiiiniine.  riie  .same  Kinergency  (ainfcroncc  of  the  Centra!  Com- 
mittee that  reino'.i'd  Ch’cii  'rii-hsiu  w'as  instnicicd  by  lyominadze.  riie  new  rupre.seiitatlvt 
of  the  Chmimteni,  (hat  the  inomeiil  was  ripe  :n  China  for  an  armed  rebellion.  Plans  wore 
accordingly  laid  for  an  iipri.sing  m C anton,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  the  immediate 
establishment  (.>f  a Communist  government  t(i  wliicli  the  Kremlin  could  point  in  answering 
critiei.sins  of  its  China  policy.  .\  groii))  of  i.nislcd  Western  (but  non-Russian)  Communists, 
under  the  din'ction  of  Heinz  Xenmaiiii  and  including  Earl  Browder,  Gerhart  Eisler,  and 
John  Pepper  (alias  .Joseph  Pogaiiy)  w(>re  ili.spatched  to  vSoiith  C^hina,  to  maximize  the 
projects’s  chances  of  :svi."ce.s,s.  (Tlie  C'hincsc  ( 'oinmiinist  leaders,  though  associated  with  the 
inoject,  were  not  given  trusted  posts.)  Wlictl;»r  tlespite  or  hecau.se  of  their  intervention, 
the  Coinmnnc,  when  it  was  hiially'  established  on  1 1 December  1927,  lasted  only  three  days. 
Furthermore,  it  wa.s  established  aPer  a violent  and  hlootly  rebellion  which  so  shocked  and 
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antagonized  the  Kuomintang  as  to  sot  aside  all  hope  of  cooperation  between  the  Commun- 
ists and  other  Chinese  groups  in  the  immediate  future.  Those  who  had  question(;d  whether 
the  Communists  would  employ  extreme  tactics  in  China  now  saw  their  error,  and  henceforth 
would  take  the  position  that  working  with  men  capable  of  such  violent  behavior  was 
impossible. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Partj'  promptly  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Comintern, 
•''rc.sponsiijle”  for  the  failure  nf  the  Canton  Commune.  Ch’u  Ch’iu-pai  was  fereed  out  of 
the  Party  leadership,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  followed  an  “adventurist”  policy  and  faded 
to  read  correctly  the  trend  of  events  in  "nina.  lie  had,  it  was  alleged,  committed  the  error 
of  “putschism”  — hy  favci'ing  armed  uprisings  when  the  “revolution  was  in  a trough.” 
'rhe  fact  that  h(  had  heou  faithfully  following  a ■line”  from  Moscow  was  conveniently 
overlooked,  althc  gh  it  ie.a>  have  .softened  his  punishment.  He  was  not  purged  from  the 
Party,  and  aft.er  three  yeans  in  Moscow  he  was  perrr.itt.ed  to  return  to  China  in  1930  and 
lend  a hand  to  the  new  leadershii).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  predecessor,  Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu,  who  did  not  go  to  Moscow  after  he  fell  into  disfavor,  is  still  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  one  of  the  arch  enemies  of  the  “revolution,”  while  Ch’u  Ch’iu-pai,  who  was 
also  identified  with  a policy  of  failure  hut  promptly  reported  to  Moscow,  has  been  regarded 
a.s  a hero. 

Ch’u’s  successor  as  leader  of  the  (Jhiiiese  Communist  Party  was  Li  Li-san,  himself 
just  back  from  .Moscow  hearing  iiisi.rnctions  from  the  Comintern  nearly  identical  t''  those 
under  which  Ch’u  had  been  operating.  Li,  however,  was  to  “organize,  the  proletariat” 
hefoni  attempting  “armed  ujirisings.”  He  had  won  a reputation  in  the  Chinese  Labor  move- 
ment for  getting  tilings  done.  Indeed,  his  rise  to  the  clmirrnansliip  was  it.sclf  an  indication 
that  the  C(.1P  was  entering  a phase  in  which  the  trade  union  and  the  strike  would  he  its  main 
weapons  in  the  struggle  for  power,  hut  the  moment  for  this  change  of  tactics  dixis  not 
appear  to  have  been  wi.sely  cho.se-i,  for  it  sooii  became  evident  that  Chinese  workers  were 
not  attracted  hy  (Communist  (lolicie.s  as  sucli  (i.e.,  as  contrasted  with  ad  hoc  measure, s calcu- 
lated to  rai.se  their  living  standards),  and  that  they  shied  away  from  political  strikes.  Li, 
in  any  ca.se,  soon  found  that  he  was  losing  the  labor  group.s  to  the  Kuornintang,  and  little 
by  little  reinterpreted  the  Comintern’s  orders  to  “org.'uiize  the  prolctarfat”  to  mean  that 
he  must  knit  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  itself  into  a tightly  diseipliried  group.  This 
called,  as  he  .saw  it,  for  extending  his  personal  leadership  and  direction  into  all  phases  of  the 
Party's  activities  on  the  one  hand,  and  integrating  the  various  group.s  within  the  Party- 
on  the  other.  In  these  two  enleipriscs  ho  was  fairh’-  successful,  in  part  at  least  because  of 
the  assistance  of  Chou  f)n-lai,  who  had  survived  all  the  previous  shifts  in  Party  leadership 
and  '.vas  to  continue  to  do  so  in  tlie  years  ahead.  Chou  became  Li  s hatchet-man  for  dealing 
with  “deviations,  sectariani.sm,  and  e.xtremc  democrtitic  tendencies”  in  the  Party. 

While  Li  Li-san  was  pouring  new  life  and  direction  into  Parly  aeti\  ities  in  the  urban 
areas  of  China,  Mao  T.se-t'ing,  fully  recover<>d  from  the  “Autumn  Harvest”  (ia.sco,  was 
rebuilding  the  Party’s  organization  in  the  mountains  of  Kiangsi.  His  assistant  for  this 
purpose  was  Chu  Teh,  future  (•oimnandci-  in  chief  of  the  Hed  .\rmy.  .Mao’s  goal,  from  an 
early  moment,  was  to  Iniild  a .strong  military  organization  that  would  be  completely  subordi- 
nated to  the  Party’s  political  eoinniaiid.  In  the  winter  of  1928  he  won  P’eng  Te-huai 
and  Ho  Lung  to  that  cause,  and  by  January  1929  a new  Red  Army  was  winning  victories 
and  expanding  the  area  under  Coinimunsi  controi.  Li  Li-san  viewed  the  activities  ol  the 
Kiangsi  leaders  w'ith  approval,  hut,  convinced  as  he  was  that  work  in  the  cities  was  far 
more  important,  gave  them  a relatively  free  hand.  Even  the  ('’omiiitern  appears  to  iiavc 
adopted  a laissez-faiie  attitude  toward  what  was  liapiieiiing  in  Kiangsi. 
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A flash  nevertheless  hmune  increasingly  unavoidable  as  the  new  Red  Army  grow  in 
size  and  power,  and  finally  occurred  toward  the  end  of  1929  — in  the  form  of  an  ideological 
dispute  between  Li  Li-san  and  the  Kiangsi  leaders.  The  formci'  insisted  that  only  the 
“proletariat”  e()uKl  lead  the  Communist  liio  V t j nO  ill  lit  iiG  and  his  headqu.arter.s  had 

the  last  word  about  the  inovcinents  of  the  Red  Army.  Mao  agreed  with  the  axiom,  but 
di.-;agreed  abuni  its  application;  only  the  “proletariat”  could  lead  the  Red  Army,  but  this 
meant  merely  that  its  leadership  must  be  in  the  hands  of  professional  revolutionaries  on  the 
actual  scene  — in  short,  the  Kiangsi  leaders. 

The  dispute  never  as.sumcd  serious  proportions.  Early  in  1930,  the  Comintern  again 
summoned  the  Chinc.se  Communists  to  armed  revolt,  and  IJ  Li  san  had  no  alternative, 
.since  the  worki'rs  clearly  could  not  be  counted  on  to  conduct  a major  revolutionary  cam- 
paign, but  to  seek  the  help  of  the  military  leatiers  he  had  been  opposing.  I’lc'  Red  Army, 
it  was  decided,  would  strike  at  some  of  China’s  larger  citic.s,  and  first  of  all  at  Chang.sha, 
which  P’eng  Tc-huai  attacked  on  28  .July  1930.  He  held  the  city  for  Ihrec;  days,  but  w'as 
thou  driven  out,  and  Li  l.i-saii’s  plans  for  Hankow,  Kancharig,  and  Nanking  had  to  be 
abandoned.  'I'lie  events  >U  Changslia  had  clearly  shown  that  the  Red  Army  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  be  relied  upon  (or  engagements  of  this  ch.ariiclur. 

Li  Li-ssni  liad  no  alternative'  bnl  to  accept  responsibility  for  thee  di'feat  at  Changslia 
and  to  acf|iiiesce  in  Ins  removal  f.’oin  ins  post  of  leadership.  'I'lic  C'ominlcrn,  iiuh'cd,  was 
soon  to  “discover”  that  Li  had  been  guilty  of  a vasi  a.ssorlmcnt  of  errors,  including  “failure 
to  appreciate  the  uneven  development  of  the  workcr.s’  and  peasants’  slmggle,”  “adventur- 
ism and  putschism,”  and,  finally,  “placing  too  much  ndiance  uixm  World  Kevolution  to 
liring  about  victory  in  China.”  la  jadilicly  recanted  all  these  errors,  confessed  that  he  had 
followed  a '‘semi-d'rolskyist”  line,  and  was  next  heard  of  in  Mo.seow,  where  he  was  to 
remain  until  1940 — when  lie  returned  to  Manelniria  with  the  Soviet  Armie.s  after  the 
Second  World  War,  to  he  reinstated  in  th('  Politburo  of  the  Chini'sc  Comminii.st  Part.}'. 

The  hili  of  la  Li-san  did  not,  as  might  havi;  been  expected,  result  m immediately 
increased  inflvu'iice  for  Mao  T.se-tung  and  the  Kiangsi  k'aders.  Mao  was  not  directly 
involved  in  removing  Li,  this  having  bei'ii  done  by  thi'  ('omintern  it.si'lf.  ('Fliis  helps  explain 
why  it  was  ea.sy  for  Mao  to  accept  Li  Li-san  hack  into  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Party  in 
t94().)  And  the  Comintern  chose  to  replace  Li  with  Wang  Ming  (Ch’i'n  Shao-yii)  and  to 
put  the  t^PP  under  a group  of  young  men  ftlK'  Returned  Students  Clir|ue)  who  had  been 
studying  in  Moscow  from  I92()  to  1930,  and  were  presumably  well  trained  in  rcvoliitivinary 
tactics,  'i'liese  young  leaders,  tlic  “28  Rolsheviks”  as  they  were  also  called,  early  di.seovered 
that  only  full  support  from  the  (amiintiTii,  that  is,  from  the'  new  Comintern  rcpre.seiitative, 
Mif,  could  keep  them  in  control.  Many  of  the  older  C(d^  leaders  rs'garded  them  as  too 
inexiierienced  to  be  trusted  with  re.'-'pc.'nsdiili'y  for  the  Party’s  destiny.  Li  had  h;ft  behind 
him  an  organization  that  still  |•eflec^cd  his  viinvs,  still  looked  upon  him  a.s  ilie  true  Rolshevik 
agitator,  and  viewed  the  new  leadership  without  enthusiasm.  I'lnally.  tlii're  were  the 
groups  that  had  hoped  to  n'plaee  l,i  when  he  fell  from  itower,  and  would  [iresiimahly  be 
ready  to  replaei-  the  28  wlien  they  fell  from  grace.  But  the  Ri.aiigsi  or  “border  r<;gii)ii” 
leaders  wi-re  not  a part  of  tins  potentially  fonnidal)le  o)ji)i)sition.  In  ])art  because  of  Mao’s 
loyalty  to  the  (’omintern,  in  part,  mostly  perhaps,  because  the  C^ominterii  had  ordered 
Party  head((iiarters  in  Shanghai  not  to  intcafero  with  the  activities  of  the  “Soviets.”  The 
Kremlin,  in  othc'r  words,  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  into  ils  hand.s  dir('ct  control  of  the  aetivi- 
ties  of  the  Reel  Army,  l)ut  it  had  aeeepted  th<!  policy  of  Mao  as  eurr(!ct  for  the  so-called 
hfiider  areas.  (The  te>-n>  “bordc'r  areas”  refers  to  the  Communi.sts’  practice  of  opc'rafing 
along  the  borders  of  two  or  more  provinces  so  as  to  lx;  constantly  in  positio’i  to  move  from 
one  to  the  other  and  thus  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  any  [)rovincial  governor  who  might 
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attempt  to  suppress  them.  Later,  (luring  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  Communists  con- 
tinued to  estal'.lish  “border  arca.s”  betw(;(;n  the  areas  controlled  by  the  Japanese  army,  the 
puppet-  government,  and  the  hsationali.s-ts.) 

The  Wang  Ming  leadership  soon  established  eontrol  over  the  GCP  maehincry  in  the 
urban  areas.  The  opposition  groups  were  read  out  of  the  Party,  and  when  they  held  a 
special  opposition  meeting  some  of  their  members  were  imprisoned  and  executed  by  the 
Kuoinintang  police,  (ft  is  impos.sible  to  determine  whether  the  new  Communist  leadership 
assisted  the  Kuomintang  by  informing  the  police  of  the  meeting  of  the  opposition  leaders.) 
By  the  summer  of  1930,  neverthcles.s,  events  had  begun  to  take  a turn  that  would,  in  time, 
gradually  reduce  the  power  of  the  Wang  Ming  leadership,  and  bring  Mao  to  the  fore.  For 
one  thing,  the  Nationalists  were  by  now  consolidating  their  power  and  expanding  their 
operations  against  the  Commuiii.sts.  Sec'ondly,  the  throat  of  invasion  by  Japan  tended  to 
mak(i  the  Chinese  people  rally  around  the  Kuomintang  leadership  as  never  before,  and  tended 
also  to  put  the  Communists,  with  their  program  looking  to  the  ultimate  o\'crthrow  of  the 
government,  in  the  position,  as  far  as  many  people  were  concerned,  of  aiding  and  abetting 
a hated  foreign  enemy.  Not  until  1935,  v.’her>.  the  Kfernlin  put  its  imprimatur  on  a “united 
front”  in  China  for  ail  groups  opposed  t()  fascism  and  Japane.se  militarism,  did  tfie  CCP 
begin  to  convince  many  people  that  thej'  were  iiiti'rested  in  saving  China  from  conquc.st 
I y the  Japanese.  And  doubt  of  the  Communists’  good  faith  was  e.specially  widespread  in 
the  urban  areas,  where  the  Waiig  Ming  li'.ade.rs  were  attempting  to  develop  strength. 

t he  leaders  of  the.  Kiaugsi  “Soviet”  wctc,  to  be  sure,  up  against  these  samed'ffienltios. 
Even  so,  especially  after  the  failure  of  the  Nationalists’  “First  Communist-Bandit  Sup- 
pression Campaign”  in  November  1930,  the  stature  of  the  Hed  Army  continued  to  grow, 
and  it  became  incrca-singly  clear  that  the  political-military  Communist  leaders  in  Kiaiigsi 
had  developed  the  most  stable  force  the  Communists  pos.scsscd  in  China.  The  importance 
of  the  Kiangsi  group  grew  from  day  to  day  with  the  pre.stigc  of  the  Red  Army  and  with  the 
decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  urban  Communists;  no  dramatic  event  ever  occurred  to  mark 
its  rise;  but  the  time  finally  came  when  the  fact  of  its  having  risen  could  no  longer  be  ignored, 
either  in  China  or  in  Moscow. 


Mao  Tsc-tung's  leadenship  in  the  “border  areas”  did  not,  meantime,  go  unchallenged. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  constantly  up  again.st  one  of  the  great  problems  of  traditional  Chinese 
politics,  namely;  how  to  keep  men  with  growing  armies  under  theii  cuuimand  irom  claiming 
autonomy  with  respect  to  iheir  nominal  superiors  in  civilian  government  and  administration. 
For  another  thing,  he  fre(|ucntly  had  to  leave  other  matters  to  one  side  and  deal  with  those 
who  took  exception  to  his  policie..s  and  methods.  Mao’s  formulfie  f'jr  coping  with  this  two- 
fold obstacle  to  his  ambitions  are  the  true  niea.sure  of  his  capacity  as  a Communist  leader. 
The  first  of  the  two  imiblems  be  solved  bj-  becoming  a recognized  military  leader  iiiin.self, 
by  closely  identifying  bim.self  witli  (’liu  IVli,  and,  finally,  by  bringing  Cbu  feh  into  the  top 
political  leadership  of  the  Soviet.  He  thus  esiahlishod  the  pi  ineiple  that  the  leadiiig  jjoliticai 
figunxs  in  the.  movement  wen;  to  become  (if  they  were  not  that  already)  o.xpcris  in  military 
matters,  and  that  th<‘  movoinont's  military  leaders  were  to  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  high 
posts  in  the  I’arty  and  in  civil  affairs,  d’he  Hed  ,\rmy  would  henceforth  lie  iiitiinati'.ly  a.sso- 
ciated  with  and  integrated  iido  the  Party,  and  would  not  be  ’•egarded  as  a mcic  instrument 
for  the  Party  to  use  in  achieving  power. 

Mao’s  solution  to  the  .second  problem  was  less  ingeniou.s  and  original,  but  not  le.ss 
effoetive:  he  made  it  liis  policy  not  merely  to  delV'at  but  to  li(iuidate,  rapidly  and  nitlile.ssly, 
any  and  all  opposition  to  hi.s  l(‘adersliifi.  'riie  Fu  J'’icn  incident  provided  him  an  early 
opportunity  to  establish  the  pattern,  and  to  g(>t  across  to  his  colleagues  the  extent  to  which 
he  meant  bu.siiie.ss.  It  occurred  iu>ar  tlie  end  of  1930,  and  began  when  a group  in  Kiangsi 
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questioned  certain  steps  Mao  had  taken  with  a view  to  expanding  the  area  of  the  Soviet. 
Mao  promptly  (7  December  1930)  ordered  seventj'  members  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  arrested, 
whereupon  Liu  Ti-is’ao,  Commander  of  the  XX  Corp«  of  P'eng  Te-huai’s  Third  Army, 
went  into  rebellion,  liberated  the  arrested  men,  and  summoned  a “People’s  Conference” 
which  censured  Mao’s  arbitrariness  and  demanded  his  removal  from  the  leadership.  Mao, 
spurred  on  no  doubt  by  news  that  the  rebels  had  killed  more  than  100  of  his  supporters,  did 
not  hesitate;  the  rest  of  the  Army,  firmly  under  his  command,  spilled  the  blood  necessary 
for  bringing  the  rebels  to  heel.  And  once  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  summarily  exe- 
cuted every  last  participant  in  the  rebellion. 

After  the  Fu-T’ien  Revolt,  the  question  was  not  whether  Mao  would  come  to  dominate 
both  the  Red  Army  and  the  Party,  but  rather  when  he  would  claim  a post  and  title  appro- 
j)riate  to  his  actual  power  and  influence.  He  did  not  become  Secretary-General  of  the  Party, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  until  P>iit  the  men  who  held  that  post  from  1931  until  1935  had 

little  of  the  authority  it  was  supposed  to  carry  with  it.  Wang  Ming  remained  as  Secretary- 
General  until  1932,  when  he  was  replant'd  by  Po  Ku  (Ch’in  Pang-hsien);  Po  Ku  held  the 
post  until  1934,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Lo  Fu  (Chang  Wcn-t’ien).  But  these  changes  in 
the  leadership  were  etfcctuated,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  without  anything  even 
approaching  a major  crisis;  given  the  limited  scope  of  current  Party'  (as  opposed  to  Chinese 
Soviet)  operations,  nothing  was  at  stake  except  the  efficient  management  of  a small  Party 
office.  (Wang  Ming,  upon  abandoning  the  post  of  Secretary-General,  had  gone  back  to 
Moscow,  to  serve  as  Chinese  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist 
International.  His  removal  had  not,  therefore,  been  accompanied  by  the  usual  purge.) 

In  1933,  the  Communists  having  found  it  impo.ssible  to  continue  effective  operations 
in  China’s  main  cities,  Party  hcadipiarters  were  moved  out  of  Shanghai  and  all  the  leaders 
became  identified  with  the  Kiangsi  group.  Even  before  that  date  the  center  of  Communist 
power  had  clearly  shifted  to  the  latter’s  mountain  stronghold.  ’I'he  First  All-China  Con- 
ference of  Soviets  had  convened  ns  early  as  7 November  1931,  when  Jui-chin  in  Kiangsi  was 
declared  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Provincial  ('entra!  Government  of  the  Chinese  Soviet 
Republic.  All  these  moves  reflected  a basic  change  in  Communist  strategy,  that  is,  a .shift 
of  emphasis  away  from  revolt  and  infiltration  throughout  the  country  toward  bids  for  con- 
trol and  actual  administration  of  specific  areas,  'riie  new  strategy  was  to  lead,  unavoidably, 
to  ever-increasing  reliance  upon  military  power,  without  which  such  control  was  obviously 
out  of  the  (luestion.  In  the  long  pull  it  was  to  have  a further  meaning:  in  1948  the  CCP 
would  be  the  first  Communist  Party  to  achieve  slate  power  with  prior  experience  in  the 
administration  and  government  of  territories. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  had  long  before  learned  the  lesson  that  a modern 
totalitarian  movement  must,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  possess  a well-disciplined  and  highly-organ- 
ized party  structure;  it  was  now  taking  a leaf  from  the  iraditional  political  wisdom  of  China 
itself,  and  learning  a lesson  about  the  use  of  military  force  for  political  purposes.  Powerful 
Chine.se  political  leaders  had  always  used  private  military  organizations  as  a basis  for  their 
political  power,  and  had  developed  what  might  be  called  a tactics  for  doing  so.  Once 
adapted  lo  the  purpose.s  of  the  Coimnunist  movement,  this  tactics  became  a matter  of 
(a)  keeping  the  niilitarj'  force  completely  under  the  doinination  of  politicals,  and  (b)  keeping 
specific  geographic  territory  under  complete  control.  'I'he  conflict  betw'oen  the  Communists 
and  the  other  groups  in  China  thus  became  merely  a imw  chapter  in  the  age-old  struggle 
between  rival  armed  forces,  each  maneuvering  for  the  domination  of  territory,  and  lost 
much  of  the  earlier  overtones  of  ideological  conflict  and  underground  conspiracy.  Tlie  Com- 
munists. in  short,  became  committed  to  a policy  that  required  them  to  control  bases  of 
power  that  were  as  nearly  as  possible  self-sufficient,  and  that  were  so  situated  as  to  make 
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it  difficult  for  the  Nationalists  to  mount  effective  campaigns  against  them  and  yet  enable 
them  lu  cause  maximum  embarrassment  to  the  Nationalist  goveriiment. 

One  must  not,  however,  infer  from  this  change  in  Communist  tactics  in  China  in  the 
early  nineteen-thirties  that  the  CCP  had  in  any  way  relaxed  its  ties  with  world  Communism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  C<jinintcrn  welcomed  and  fully  approved  the  change  in  tactics,  partly, 
it  seems,  out  of  a recognition  that  the  situation  in  China  called  for  something  of  the  kind, 
and  partly  because  the  USSR,  already  thinking  in  terms  of  a new  world  war  in  which  it 
might  be  attacked  by  Japan,  wished  the  Chinese  Communists  to  adopt  any  policy  that 
might  contribute,  in  the  long  run.  to  the  defense  of  the  “Motherland  of  Socialism.”  The 
new  policy  wmnld  clearly  do  that,  and  all  the  more  surely  if  the  Chinese  Communists,  while 
iiitximizing  their  military  strength,  were  to  force  the  Nationalist  government  to  devote  its 
main  attention  to  preparing  for  a conflict  with  Japan.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  CCP 
must  abandon  all  thought  of  indiscriminate  revolts  and  conspiratorial  anti-Nationalist 
rr.ca.surcs,  .since  these  could  only  render  the  Nationalists  less  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
future  defense  of  the  LbSxv  m a wtxi  against  Japan. 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria  In  September  1931,  followed  by  the  clash 
between  Nationalist  and  Japanese  forces  at  Shanghai  in  early  1932,  was  the  signal  for  the 
aforementioned  change  in  Kremlin  planning  on  behalf  of  and/or  in  conjuiictiori  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  The  Nat'onalists  drew'  a different  inference,  however,  from  the 
Japanese  threat.  If  war  with  Japan  was  inevitable,  they  reasoned,  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
take  in  preparing  for  it  w(>uld  be  to  eliminate  the  Communist  armies  and  unify  the  entire 
country  for  the  grand  struggle.  They  re.<>soned  further  that  the  Co-rnmunists.  if  .eft  free 
to  do  so,  would  exploit  every  opportunitj'  during  the  war  with  Japan  to  expand  their  own 
power.  1,'nless  they  were  destroyed  before  the  fighting  began,  they  would  almost  certainly 
emerge  from  the  war  more  powerful  and  threatening  than  ever.  'I’he  moral  was  obvious, 
so  that  simultaneously  with  the  first  Japanese  moves  against  China  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment began  to  launch  vigorous  campaigns  against  the  Red  Army.  The  crucial  campaign 
was  that  of  1934:  it  diskxlged  the  Communists  from  their  stronghold  in  Jui-chin  and  forced 
them  to  embark  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Long  March”  — first  into  western  China, 
then  almost  to  the  Tibetan  border,  and  then  northw'ard  to  the  province  of  Shensi,  w’here 
they  resettled,  establishing  their  capital  at  Yenan  (Fu-shih). 

d'he  “Long  March”  holds  a very  imp(  .tant  place  in  the  Chinese  Communists’  own 
version  of  their  history.  Whether  or  not  a Communist  leader  took  part  in  the  Long  .March 
is  an  i.mportant  determining  factor  w'ith  regard  to  his  present  place  in  the  Party’s  upper 
hierarchy,  fine  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Party  was  drastically  reorganized  in  the  course 
of  the  expedition,  and  along  lines  that  greatly  strengthened  Mao  Tsc-tung’s  personal  power 
and  prestige.  The  Long  March,  in  other  words,  hgures  in  CCP  mythology  muoh  a.«  the 
Civil  War  figures  in  that  of  the  Russian  Communists. 

Tho.se  who  took  part  in  the  Long  March  have  good  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  the 
surviving  heroes  of  a major  ordeal  during  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Party  was  often 
at  stake,  the  Red  .\rmy,  partly  because  of  the  casualtie.s  it  sustained  and  partly  because 
of  defections  by  its  less  devoted  members,  ended  it.s  long  trek  with  about  one- third  of  its 
original  personnel.  The  Communists,  we  may  note  in  passing,  introduced  into  this  cam- 
paign a savagery  that  wa.s  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  Chinese  civil  wars.  In  the 
province  of  Kiangsi,  for  example,  where  the  heaviest  fighting  occurred,  the  population  was 
nearly  twenty-five  million  before,  and  about  half  that  after,  the  campaign.  All  along  the 
route  of  the  Long  March,  the  Communists’  terrorism  created  strong  anti-Cornmunist  senti- 
ment, which  had  by  no  means  disappeared  when  the  Reds  returned  after  the  Second  World 
War. 
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Upon  their  arrival  in  Fu-shih  in  1035,  the  Communists  were  ordered  to  seek  the  re-es- 
taolishmeut  of  a “united  front"'  with  the  Kiionuntang  against  tiio  Japanese  Once  again 
they  found  themselves  re(juired  to  put  aside  their  demands  for  a revolution,  to  emphasize 
nationalistic  slogans,  and  to  call  for  a patriotic  war  against  Japan.  (The  policy  of  the 
“united  front”  or  ‘ popular  front”  was  at  this  time  being  adopted  by  Communists  all  over 
the  world,  the  Russians  having  decided  that  a general  war  was  approaching  in  which  they 
would  need  all  t.h.e  support  that  they  could  possibly  get  from  noii-Cornmuiiist  groups  and 
governments.)  lii  tin;  event,  their  demand  for  a front  was  flatly  rejected  by  the  Kuomin- 
tang  leaders,  but  it  soon  showed  itself  to  have  greater  popular  appeal  than  earlier  Commun- 
ist policy  had  ever  h.ad.  By  the  end  of  1930,  indeed,  the  new  line  had  become  so  appealing 
that  Chiong  Kai-shek  found  it  worth  his  while  to  make  a personal  visit  to  Sian  and  urge 
the  Manchurian  troops  under  Chang  Hsiieh-liang  to  accelerate  their  effo.-ts  to  eliminate 
the  Red  Army.  ('I'his  was  the  now  famous  ocr'.asioii  when  Chiang  was  kidnapped  and 
threatened  with  execution.  The  Kremlin  itself  ordered  the  t.'-hinese  Communists  to  release 
the  Cer;erali.ssimo,  whom  tlic  Russians  regarded  as  the  only  leader  in  China  capable  of 
uniting  the  country  agaimst  Japan.) 

Out  of  the  Sian  Incident  there  emerged  China’s  second  I nited  Front — which,  how- 
ever, got  under  way  in  (luile  different  circumstances  from  tho-;e  that  had  obiained  during 
the  years  1922  to  1927.  In.stead  of  joining  the  Kuomiiitang  as  thej-  had  done  before,  and 
placing  thcm.selves  in  the  hands  of  the  Xationalist  leadership,  the  (Jommunists  now  retained 
their  independent  army.  They  did  coinmit  themselves,  however,  to  obey  any  erders  they 
might  receive  from  the  Xanking  leaders,  and  to  give  up  their  practice  of  eslabli.shing  inde- 
pendent governments. 

Simultaneously  with  their  adoption  of  the  “united  front”  policy,  the  Communist 
leaders  .set  out  to  make  their  movement  appear  more  palatable  to  liberal  opinion  throughout 
the  world.  In  panicular,  they  helped  to  create  and  di.sseminate  the  myth  that  they  wore 
“peasant  reformers,”  conducting  a democratic  program  of  agrarian  reform.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  contii.ii''d  to  insist  that  they  were  o completely  correct  and  dedicated 
Marxi.st-Leninist-Stalinist  Party.  (After  the  war  they  openly  referred  to  the  period  here 
in  question  a.s  their  “Agrarian  Reform  Phase.”)  At  the  very  time  when  Mao  was  writing 
his  book.  New  Democracy  (to  which  .some  peojile  wrongly  attribute  the  notion  that  the  (^CP 
was  sincerely  interested  in  furthering  a future  coalition  form  of  government  for  China,  to 
include  representatives  of  all  classes),  the  Chinese  Communists  were  busy  strengthening 
their  Party  uigaiiizatioii  and  establishing  veil  grouj)s  and  cadres  in  areas  where  they  had 
previously  been  prevented  from  doing  .so.  d’he  Xew  Democracy  wa.s  a basic  part  of  a new 
Commiiiii.st  tactic,  namely,  that  of  setiking  to  establish  “people’s  republics”  that  would  at 
first  appear  to  involve  a coalition  form  of  government  l)ut  would  prepare  the  way  for  com- 
plete domination  by  the  Communists. 

JJuriiig  the  war  years,  tlie  Communists  were  careful  net  to  weaken  their  organization, 
and  to  expand  their  power  at  every  oj)portnnity.  'I’hey  continued,  for  example,  i.o  establish 
local  administrations  (the  “Border  Regiun.s”),  whii’li  though  nominally  coalitions  were 
invariably  so  .set  up  that  real  power  was  in  tlieir  own  hands.  Also,  their  practice  of  employ- 
ing guerrilla  tactics  b(Jiind  the  .Japanese  lines  made  it  po.ssible  for  them  to  build  up  political 
influence  in  areas  to  wliicii  they  liad  boon  previously  denied  access,  arid  thus  get  ready  for 
the  postwar  period. 

When  the  war  ended  the  (,'oinmunists  were,  as  the  Kuomintaug  had  fean;d,  in  a far 
stronger  position  than  they  hail  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict;  and  during  the  post- 
war period  they  pre.s.sed  the  advantages  this  gave  them  at  eve.iy  opportimitj'.  .Most  particu- 
larly, tliey  icsumcd  their  fighting  against  the  Xatioiialists,  further  disrupting  the  war-torn 
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Chinese  ctonoiny  by  means  of  Rucnilla  operations,  isolating  the  cities  from  the  food-pro- 
dueing  countryside,  and,  as  they  gained  greater  power,  moving  gradually  over  to  a war  of 
position.  By  the  end  of  iSlo  the  Red  Army,  vastly  strengthened  by  the  large  supplies  of 
munitions  that  the  Russians  had  captiired  frr)m  the  Japano.se,  was  in  position  to  undertake 
major  campaigns  against  Xationali.st  troop.s. 

The  parallel  Communi.st  political  lactic  was  that  of  attempting  to  translate  their 
increased  power  into  greater  Communist  participation  in  the  Central  Government.  (This 
is  the  same  tactic  the  Communists  have  employed  in  Kastern  Europe,  where  they  first  n.sed 
a coalition  government  as  a device  for  seizing  total  power.;  Among  other  things,  they  soon 
learned  that  they  could  wear  the  Nationalists  down  by  involving  them  in  interminable 
negotiati  ms  while  the  Rod  Army  would  go  ahead  with  its  military  operations  just  as  if  no 
negotiations  were  going  on. 


Immediately  after  the  war  tiie  I’nited  olate.-i  also  adui>ted  the 
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government  was  the  best  mean.s  of  resolving  the  ('ivil  confiiet  in  China.  Not  until  the 
Marshall  .Mission  did  the  US  discover  that  th.c  Cliinc.se  (^ommimist.s  wore  so  confident  of 
tlieir  power  that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  any  of  the  compromises  that  would  be  needed 
for  a coalition.  N eg'»tiations  finally  broke  down  over  the  Communists’  refusal  to  give  np 
their  control  of  their  army,  which  liy  then  was  tin'  basic  factor  in  their  power,  and  over  their 
insi.stence  on  controlling  the  strategic  posts  in  the  cabinet. 

'I'he  moment  finally  came  when  the  Communists  were  ready  to  abandon  all  pretense 
of  an  intention  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Nationalists,  and  to  launch  a major  civil  war  with 
the  clear  objective  of  conquering  the  nitire  country,  'hho  moment  chosen  was  that  when 
the  economy  of  C’hina  had  beiMi  s-o  (lisrrnpti'd  and  wi'^  kened  bj'  ('onununist  guerrilla  opera- 
tions as  to  be  facing  total  breakdown,  and  whm  the  .Xtitionahsts,  In  their  effort  to  protect 
the  country’s  lines  of  communications  against  tho.se  same  gtienilla  operations,  were  over- 
extended to  the  point  of  impotence.  (It  was  also  a moment  when  the  Natioi  ali.sts  had 
snent  much  of  their  military  power  on  a futile  at  tempt  to  reconquer  .Manchuria,  which  the 
Rus.sians,  in  complete  denial  of  their  pledged  word,  hail  virtually  handed  over  to  the 
Communists.) 

By  the  summer  of  1949  the  Communists  had  achieved  extensive  victories  on  the  main- 
land, and  were  prepared  to  cotisohdate  tfieir  coiKjuests.  On  1 October  they  formally  pro- 
elainied  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Bepublie  of  China.  Peking  was 
•selected  as  the  capital,  and  the  Communi.st s set  about  altering  the  face  of  Chinese  society. 
Tfie  vc.y  memory  of  the  Kuomintarnr,  the  Nanking  govf'rnnient , and  the  October  lUn 
Revolution  was  to  be  eradicated,  ami  all  iilnn^es  of  Chinese  lih'  were  to  be  changed.  The 
attitudes  and  values  of  traditional  Chinese  society  were  to  be  replaced  by  tho.se  of  a society 
which,  in  all  its  p.articulars,  would  follow  the  .Mai'.xist-Loninist-Stalinisi  pattern,  and  would 
take  Soviet  Ru.s.sia  as  its  immediate  model  and  example. 
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CHAPTER  4 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  IN  COMMUNlS'i’  CHINA 

OHIGIN  AND  HISTOUY  OF  THE  CHINESE  COMViT  NIS'i’  ARMY 

'I'he  Chinese  Communists  state  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  was  officially 
founded  on  1 Au^nst  1927.  This  day,  known  as  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  Day,  is  now 
celebrated  as  a national  holiday.  The  Cl'.inese  ideograms  for  the  numbers  “8”  and  “1,” 
standing  for  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  month,  thus  appear  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  flag  and  on  the  PLA  insignia.  The  significance  of  1 August 
1927  is  that  it  marks  the  outbreak  of  the  Nanehang  Rebellion,  the  first  attempt  by  the 
Chine.se  Communist  Party  to  seize  power  tlTough  armed  violence. 

Nanehang  Rebellion 

'I'he  Nanehang  Rebellion  occurred  about  a month  after  the  fall  of  the  Hankow  gov- 
ernment and  the  sub.se(|uent  expulsion  of  the  C’ommunists  from  the  Kuomintang  by  Gen- 
eralissimo C'hiang  Kai-.shek.  .\t  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Hankow  governnieni.,  the 
Executive  CommPtee  of  the  Caimmunist  International  (the  Comintern)  had  ordered  the 
Chino.se  Communist  Party  to  organize  an  independtmt  Communist  .^rmy.  d'he  publie 
announcement  of  this  order  was-h;  large  part  responsible  fpr  the  debacle  of  the  Hankow 
government,  .since  it  alienated  many'  of  the  non-Communi-ils  who  had  been  active  in  sup- 
porting the  Hankow  regime.  When  news  of  th(>  fall  of  Hankow  reached  the  Communist 
International,  it  promptly'  ordered  the  Chinese  Communists  to  initiate  armed  uprisings. 
'I'he  result  was  that  on  I August  1927,  .some  of  the  troops  of  the  Kuomintang  General 
Chang  Fa-kuei,  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  officers.  Ho  Lung  and  Yeh  'F’ing,  rebelled, 
taking  Nanehang  in  a .surprise  attack.  They  had  terrorized  the  captured  city  for  only 
five  days  when  the  Kuomintang  dehnited  them,  and  drove  them  out  into  the  countryside. 
Ilo  Lung  moved  his  forces  to  the  Iliniari-Hupeh  border  area,  where  he  maintained  his 
command  until  after  the  Long  Marcli  in  I9II5.  Yeh  i”ing  moved  his  forces  into  Kwang- 
tung  province,  where  they  weie  to  lake  put  in  the  Canlun  Rti  ellioii  of  11  to  i.3  December 
1927,  the  second  attempt  of  th<>  Chiiie.se  Communist  Party,  on  order.s  from  the  Coinnuinist 
Inieiiiational,  to  eiig-age  in  armed  rev  olt.  It  was  to  end  a.s  disastrously  for  the.  Communists 
as  the  Nanehang  Incident. 

1927-1932 

Ify  the  end  (»f  1927  the  break  lietvveen  the  Communists  and  the  Kuomintang  had 
clearly  become  definitive.  The  Communist  elements  that  had  rebelled  against  tlie  National- 
ist armies  moved  into  Kiangsi  Province,  and  established  a center  at  Cb’iiig-kaiig-sliaii,  near 
the  Htinan  border.  In  May  1928  Chu  Teh,  the  pie.simt  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Forces  (CCiT),  joined  forces  with  Mao  'I'se-Uing  and  began  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing and  developing  the  Chine.^e  C'ommiinist  .-Viniy.  In  a sense,  indeed,  the  story  of  Mao 
'T.se-tung’s  rise  to  Icader.ship  in  the  Chine.se  Communist  Party  is  simply  the  .story  of  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Coniiiiunist  Army.  Mao’s  power  has  always  been  closely  as.^ociated 
with  Cormmmist  military  iiowcr,  since  he  has  always  relied  heavily  upon  military  force  to 
insure  hoth  his  control  of  the  Communist  Party  and  (he  Party’s  eoiitrol  of  Cliinn, 
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liy  taking  aclvanUige  of  the  fact  that  C'hiarg  Kai-shek  was  busy  fighting  the  remaining 
northern  war  lords,  th.e  Communists  were  able  to  expand  their  base  in  Kiangsi  and  so 
enlarge  their  manpower  reserves.  Not  until  December  1930  was  tlhiang  able  to  initiate 
his  first  expedition — there  were  to  be  two  others — against  the  Communists  in  Kiangsi. 
His  tV.ird  expedition  showed  some  promi.se  of  success,  but  Chiar.g  had  to  abandon  it  when, 
on  18  September  1931,  the  .fapaiicse  invaded  Manchuria. 

1932-1937 

After  the  armistice  with  .Japan  in  May  1932,  the  Kuomintang  renewed  its  drive  against 
the  ('ornmunists  in  Kiangsi,  fir.st  establishing  a tight  cordon  around  the  Communist-con- 
trolled areas  and  then  slowly  moving  in  to  annihilate  the  (?ommuni.st  Forces,  t he  Ckim- 
muiiist  leadens,  recogni-.mg  liicir  own  piighi,  staked  every  tiling  on  a major  effort  to  l-.reak 
the  Kuomintang  ring.  This  effort  succeeded;  on  2;)  (’)ctoher  193-1,  the  Communists  broke 
through  the  kisl  cticircliiig  line  of  tie;  Kiiumii’laiig  I'orees,  and  started  their  famous  “Long 
March,”  which  was  to  take  them  northwest  into  Shensi  I’roviiice. 

^ 3’he  Communists  sustained  heavy  >o.sses  during  the  Long  March,  ending  up  with  only 
about  one-third  the  nnniber  of  men  they  had  bad  '.vlum  they  set  out.  Kvni  so,  their  .\rmy 
emerged  from  the  experience  a liighly  efTectivc  and  .skilled  lighting  force.  It  was  during  its 
six  thousand  miie  Long  .Mureli,  for  exariipie,  tlmt  it  rlevidoiied  il.s  tactics  of  rajjid  maneuver 
and  it.s  great  skill  at  guerrilla  ojieratious.  Once  iuiivc.sl  in  Slunsi,  moieoi-er,  the  ftom- 
nuuiisls  took  as  the  fir.st  item  on  tlK'ir  agendii  reorgaiiizatiun  of  their  .\.imy  and  .systematic 
eoiisolidal ion  of  their  new  area  of  control,  .laptui's  eoiitiimed  pressure  upon  the  Ktiomiii- 
lang  Forces  in  Noi  tll  China  gave  them  just  the  breulhing  sjicil  iieee.s.sary  fur  this  operation, 
and  by  December  193()  the  pie.ssiire  hud  readied  such  a point  that  the  Kuomintang  could 
no  longer  afford  to  use  its  mam  forces  against  tlu-  < ■oinmnnists.  Communist  piop.'iganda 
then  mrned  the  inteniaiional  .situation  to  its  advantage  by  insisting  that  all  elerneiii.s  in 
China  iiiiilo  to  fight  the  fineign  foe  “instead  of  figliting  each  other.”  'I'lic  turning  point 
here  was  the  8ian  Kidiiaiipiiig  Jneident  of  2~y  December  1931),  in  ('oi  iiection  with  which  the 
Communists  were  able  to  extract  from  the  Nanking  gm  ernnicnt  the  eoiicessioris  they  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  their  own  military  forces  indefinitely. 

.S mo-./ ape • ! c.sc  I I'o r 

A pciiod  ()f  lUii'ns-y  collahoration  between  the  Cliinc.so  C :imrmiiiists  and  the  Kuomin- 
tang began,  tlu’icforc,  just  before  ilie  Sino-.l.'iiiaiicse  War  broke  out  on  7 Inly  1937.  One 
asjiect  of  this  collaboration  was  the  attcinjit  to  integrate  the  Communist  .\rmy,  formally 
at  lea.st,  iiiio  the  forces  of  liie  Centra!  ( lovemnieiit.  'J'he  Communist  units  that  had  made 
the  I.oiig  .March  were-  ii-gron|.'C(i,  and  ivnanicd  the  Fighth  Route  Aimy  (Pa  Lu  Cluiu).  The 
remainfler  of  ilie  Communist  forces  out  over  the  country,  esjjecially  those  that  had  le- 
maiiied  in  ('eiilral  and  .'south  China,  were  regrouped  and  named  the  New  Fouith  .\imy'. 

The  Fighth  Honie  .\rmv,  which  wa.s  put  iiiider  tlie  command  of  (^lin  Teh  (with  P’eng 
de-huai  its  his  (lc|nily),  consisted  of  liiree  divisions  laider  flie  command  of  Lin  Piao,  Ho 
Lung,  and  Liu  Po-eb.’eng  re.spceti'  cly.  In  I'.t38  the  N'rt  ionali.st.s,  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
it  somewhat  m;>R'  under  their  control,  naiiieel  it  the  Fighteenth  Croup  Army,  and  ordered 
it  to  garrison  the  Shen.si-Kan.su-N’ingsia  border  Hegioii.  'I'liC  result  of  this,  howeyer,  was 
that  the  Fighth  Houle  Army,  as  the  Coinmiiiiists  kept  right  on  calling  it,  entered  upon  a 
po'iod  during  whiel;  il  rapiilly  evpaiided  not  only  its  inilitai  v strength  but  also  the  te.rritorj' 
it  ooiitrolled  'I'lie  Knomiiiiang  eleinenis  in  .N'orlli  China,  for  example,  cut  off  as  they  were 
from  direct  commuiiiealion  with  Chungking,  had  to  rely  iiiion  the  Coinmunists  for  guidance 
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and  instruction,  and  in  time  came  to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  them,  (During  the 
war  the  Communists  were  able  to  dispatch  elements  of  the  Eighth  Koute  Army  all  over 
Xorth  China,  and  to  operate  on  all  sides  of  the  Japanese;  controlled  cities.) 

At  no  time  during  the  war  against  Japan  did  the  Communists  commit  their  forces  in 
any  major  engagement  against  the  Japanese,  d hey  systematically  avoided  po.sitional 
warfare,  using  only  guerrilla  tactics  and  developing  their  mastery  of  the  technique  of  ambus- 
cades and  surprise  raids.  The  Nationalist  Forces  thus  sustained  the  major  brunt  of  the 
Jatiancsc.  onsleugld,  and  suffered  the  heavy  losses.  The  Communist  strategy  throughout 
was  that  of  “never  a defeat,”  i.e.,  ont  exposing  their  forces  in  any  engagement  in  v.'hich  they 
did  not  have  either  a clear  superiority  of  numbers  or  the  advantage  of  surprise  plus  the 
opportunity  to  withdraw  before  the  enemy  could  counterattack.  As  the  war  proceeded, 
tbert--f.-,re,  the  Commtmist.s  l-.>th  expanded  their  forces  and  accumulated  large  tniantities 
of  arms  and  munitions  for  the  po.st-war  ccnfiicl  (with  the  Kuominiang),  the  incvitabilitj’^ 
of  whieh,  following  the  certain  detent  ol  Japan,  ttiey  always  took  for  granted. 

A.s  iiif;  SiiiO-Japanese  'Var  progie.ssed,  ielatiun.^  between  the  Ivuomiiitang  and  the 
Communists  hceame.  more  and  more  strained.  (I)urit;g  its  first  three  years  the  Communists 
Tv'ccivcd  not  only  allotments  of  ammunition  but  a monetary  sc.bsidy  from  the  Ceniral 
Government.  In  view  of  their  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Government 
however,  this  assistance  was  gradually  reduced  and,  finally,  stopped  altogether.)  Actual 
armed  clashes  began  to  lake  plac(>,  as  a matter  of  fact,  even  before  the  war  ended.  The 
most  .serious  of  these  was  the  New  Fourth  Army  Incident  (January  lt)H),  when  the  Ceniral 
Government  ordered  tlie  New  Fourth  to  move  north  of  ilie  Yangtze  and  operate  in  the  area 
belwetai  that  river  and  the  Yellost  Hiv(;r.  'I'he  Communists’  refusal  to  obey  the  onler 
re.sulted  in  a clash  with  Kuoniiiitang  troops,  during  wliich  Communi.st  commander  Yeh 
T’hig  \va.s  captured,  Hsiang  Y'ing,  his  doputv  commander,  was  killed,  and  some  elements 
of  his  iirrriy  were  di.sarmed.  After  this  iticitlenl  Ch  en  I (Ch’en  Vi)  a.s.sumed  command  of 
tlie  New  Fourth,  whieh,  basing  rvgroiqHcl,  eontimied  its  guerrilla  opemtion.s  in  Central 
and  South  Cliina  — in  complete  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  Central  Gos’erninont.  Certain 
New  Fourth  elements,  to  he  sure,  moved  north  of  the  Yangtze,  as  they  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  But  this  also  the  Communists  were  able  to  make  intv  an  opportunity  for  expanding 
the  total  area  under  their  influence 

1945  — 

I'he  end  of  the  Second  World  War  found  Chinese  Communist  Forces,  some  (>(>(>.001' 
strong,  coixlucting  operations,  mostly  guerrilla,  tlirovphout  Xorth  China  and  in  C('rraiii 
areas  of  Central  Cliina.  'I'li'-  Kuominiang  Armies  mov  ed  into  the  main  cities  of  what  had 
been  Japancso-oecupied  (.hiiia,  and  thus  took  eommand  of  the  important  eoinmumcaiions 
centi'fs,  A major  conflict  hetween  the  Govi'viiim'iit  forces  and  the  Coininunists  could  not, 
as  soon  became  evident,  iie  long  postponed. 

Tiie  ( nited  Slates,  through  the  .Mar.shali  .Mi.ssion,  now  .sought  to  mediate  tiete  ecn  tin; 
two  groups.  On  2,>  February  Ifl  ll)  the  lexeeihivv''  Headquarters  established  by  the  Mar.shall 
Mission  wa.s  able  to  conqilete  a iiiilltary  reorganization  agreement,  which  provided  for  the 
reorganization  and  integration  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  and  the  Knoniintaeg 
Forces.,  d'he  latter  were  to  he  reduced  to  aO  divisions  and  the  former  tc  10,  and  there  were 
not  to  be  more  than  14, .">00  troops  in  u division.  'I'ogether  they  would  consriiitte  a national 
defen.se  force  of  20  armies. 

The  C’ommuni.sts,  at  the  v'cry  moment  of  engaging  in  the  negotiations  mentioned,  were 
vigorously  reorganizing  their  total  forre.s  and  regrouping  their  coinniamls.  During  lt)40, 
however,  there  were  few  direct  claslies  between  the  Communist  and  Nalioiialist  force.s,  the 
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Coniinunists  contonting  thcmsolvo!'.  with  moving  their  troops  into  jManohuria,  where  they 
were  able,  with  the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  Soviet  (Inion,  to  occupy  key  locations  and 
take  over  very  large  amounts  of  captured  Japanese  arms. 

By  the  end  of  rj4i>  the  Communists  had  completed  the  reorganization  oi  their  force.s, 
and  were  at  last  prepared  to  strike  out  against  the  Nationalists.  Early  in  i947  Chu  Teh, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Communi.st  Army,  wa.s  announcing  that  the  primary 
mission  of  the  (.^ommuniot  Army  wz::  the  piecemeal  annihilation  of  the  Kuomintang  Armies 
by  hit-and-run  tactics.  The  Communist  Army,  he  added,  would  henceforth  acquire  and 
hold  territory,  whether  urban  or  rural,  only  as  a means  of  accomplishing  this  ultimate 
objective. 

'I’he  Communist  Force.s  had,  be  it  noted,  now  grown  to  a strength  of  approximately 
one  million  one  huridrcd  thousand.  Over  the  next  months,  moreover,  the  Communists 
reorganized  their  Red  Army  into  larger  and  larger  units,  and  by  the  end  of  the  yea:  they 
were  ready,  in  some  areas  at  least,  to  undertake  full-fledged  po.sitional  warfare  against  the 
Nation.alist.s.  And,  meantime,  they  had  isolated  Manchuria  from  the  rest  of  China,  and 
situated  efTective  strangulation  lorccs  athwart  ail  the  main  lines  of  communieation  in 
Central  China. 

By  mid-Aiigu.st  1948  the  (.'oinmunists  felt  them.selvcs  adofiiial.cly  prepared  to  engage 
in  major  po.sitional  ••ampaigos  covering  China  a.s  a whole.  The  basic,  ('ommunist  tactic 
of  di.srnptiiig  {onimiinications  and  destroying  the  economic  balance  between  the  country- 
side and  the  major  eitie.s  had  made  its  mark,  and  the  Nationalist  force.s  found  themselves 
at  .a  serious  di.sadvaiitage. 

d'h('  Conmiuiiist.s  had  by  now  transformed  their  forces  from  primarily  guerrilla  ele- 
meiit.s  into  a major  integrated  force,  well  sujiplied  with  offensive  weapons  (including  the 
artiller.,  from  the  Japanese  stocks  that  the  Russians  had  captured  in  Manchuria).  Thus 
during  tin  B)49  campaigns,  wiiich  culiniiiaieu  in  its  over-running  all  the  Cliine.se  mainland, 
the  Red  Ai  my  was  again  and  again  able  to  carry  out  large-scale  movements  of  fully  organized 
and  o((uipped  army  and  army  group  units. 

It  was,  then,  during  the  pi'riod  194(i  1948  that  the  Chinese  Communist  armies  were 
regrouped  into  the  now-existing  organization.  In  191()  the  Gommuni.sts’  Forces  had  still 
consisted  of  the  laiglitli  Route  Army  and  the  New  Fourth  Army  plus  certain  independent 
units  of  varying  hut  in  all  c'lse.s  small  size.  The  main  purpose  of  the  reorganization  carried 
out  in  1917  liad  been  to  guarantee  greater  centralized  control,  clearly  a necessity  if  the 
Army  wa.s  to  realize  the  leaders’  ambition  to  win  effective  political  control  over  the  entire 
nation.  Thus  the  first  move  in  the  reorganization  plan  had  been  the  grouping  of  all  brigades 
and  divi.sioii.s  into  coluinii  units  of  three  divi.sionu  cnch.  In  Di'ceiiiber  19  17  the  Comnuiiiist 
h'oiTcs  ill  Manchuria,  now  in  co.utrol  of  a large  territory,  had  been  reorganized  into  the 
Northeast  People’s  l.ilicration  Army  (NEPl.A),  with  Ceiieral  bin  Piao  in  command.  (This 
was  the  first  u.sc'of  the  term  “People’s  Liberation  .\rmy  I’LA.  ')  At  the  same  time  organi- 
zation of  what  a a.s  to  become  the  Fourth  Field  .\riny  of  th(-  PL.\  had  been  undertaken,  and 
ever  the  next  moiitlns  reorganization  along  territorial  lines  had  been  vigorously  pushed  in 
the  other  areas  under  Communist  control,  in  North  Clhiiia,  the  North  China  People’s 
Liiieratioii  Army  (NCi’L.4)  had  been  .set  up  under  the  command  of  Nieh  Jung-chen.  In  the 
Nui  thwost,  ilK'troops  under  tlu>  (ommand  of  P’eiig  Te-liiiai  had  been  designated  the  North- 
west Poop.e’s  Liberation  .Army  (XWPLAj.  In  Central  (.’liiiia,  the  Central  China  People’s 
Liberation  .\rmi  (('’CFL.A)  had  taken  shape  under  Liu  Po-cii’eng  (the  “<)ne  Eyed  Dragon’’). 
Ill  East  China,  th(>  East  China  People’s  Liberation  Army  (ECi’LA)  had  been  .set  up  under 
Ch’en  I. 
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In  i^ovember  1948,  a .still  further  reorgaiiization  plan  was  put  into  effect,  to  .speed  up 
the  process  of  ccntralizaiion.  I’reviously  each  area  (.‘ommander  had  had  as  many  columns 
of  three  divisions  each  as  he  could  muster,  it  was  now  decided  to  reorganize  all  their  forces 
into  a single  National  Army,  under  direct  central  control,  and  to  this  end  all  the  columns 
were  reorganized  into  armies  of  three  divisions,  each  with  expanded  personnel  at  the  staff 
level.  Seventy  such  armies  were  formed,  with  designations  from  1 to  70.  Their  divisions 
W'cre  given  designations  from  1 to  210,  and  the  regiments  designations  from  1 to  630. 

At  the  same  time  the  area  group.s  were  reorganized  into  Field  Armies.  The  Northwest 
People’s  Liberation  Army  became  the  First  Field  Army,  and  was  assigned  nine  armies  (the 
First  through  the  Nint’n).  Seven  of  these  armies  were  formed  out  of  its  owm  elements,  and 
two  out  of  captured  .Natiorialisl  Forces.  The  Central  (^hina  People’s  Liberation  Army 
became  the  Second  Field  Army,  and  was  as.signed  ten  armies  (the  Lenth  through  the  Nine- 
teenth), all  of  which  were  built  out  of  its  own  former  columns.  The  East  China  People’s 
Liberation  Army  was  designated  the  Third  Field  Army,  and  assigned  eighteen  armies  (the 
Twentieth  through  the  Thirty-Seventh).  The  first  thirteen  of  these  (the  Tsveiuieth  through 
the  Thirty-Second)  were  built  out  of  its  own  former  coluinns,  and  the  remainder  (the 
Thirty-Third  through  the  'I'hirty-Hixt.h)  were  manned  with  Nationalist  Forces  captured 
during  the  Shantung  campaigns.  The  'I'hirty-Seventh  Army  was  organized  out  of  the  former 
Pohai  Column,  which  had  been  a service  unit.  'I'he  Northeast  People’s  liberation  Army 
was  a.ssigiied  twenty -one  armies,  the  largest  block  of  all  (the  'riiiny-Eighth  through  the 
Fifty-Eighth),  and  was  r('designaled  th<  I'mirtl;  Field  Army,  the  twelve  colnmns  of  the 
NEPb,‘\  becoming  ilte  1’hirty-Eighth  througli  tlie  Forty-Ninth  Armies,  and  former  National- 
ist troops  captured  at  Ch’aug-ch’iin  becoming  the  I'idliclh  Army  (the  remaining  armies 
were  built  out  of  militia  and  sunendcred  Nationalist  cl(unents).  The  North  China  People  s 
Liberation  Army  became  the  North  China  Army  (iroup,  under  tin;  direct  control  of  the 
Peking  headquarters  of  the  People’s  Lilsu-ation  Army.  ’^I'lie  North  China  Army  Croup  i.s 
often  unofficially  called  the  Fifth  Field  Army.  It  consists  of  twelve  armii's  (tlie  Fifty- 
Ninth  through  the  Seventieth). 

OUGANIZ.^TION  OF  THE  rKOPI-F’s  UUEKATIO.N  AHMY 

At  the  same  level  with  the  State  Administrative  Ckruneil  and  directly  beneath  the 
Politburo  is  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Nlilitary  Council  (PKMC),  the  highest  military- 
political  decision-making  body  in  (,’ommunist  China,  it  lias  22  members,  w itli  Mao  T.so-tung 
as  Chairman  and  Chu  Teh  as  Vice-Chairman. 

BecauvSe  the  Politburo  makes  all  the  important  governmental  decisions  in  China  and 
Mao  T.se-tung  holds  all  the  top  posts  in  both  the  Party  and  the  govc.rnmcul,  activities  in 
the  military  and  civil  fields  can  be  integrated  with  a minimum  of  tension  and  confliet.  In 
theory,  the  PRMC  i.s  responsible  only  for  the  military  problems  of  the  regime.  But  in 
practice  its  authority  exiends  through  its  subordinate  units,  to  much  of  the  country’.^  civil 
administration.  For  even  .since  their  nii'iilary  victory  in  the  (^ivil  War,  the  Communists 
have  (aiiitimied  to  rely  mainly  upon  their  military  to  control  and  adminislei  the  nation. 

Immediately  under  the  PRMC  stands  the  GHQ  of  the  PLA,  with  Chu  dT*h  a.s  Cum- 
mandec  in  (.'liief,  and  P’eng  Te-huai  and  Li  Fu-ehuii  as  Dejnity  Commanders.  ’.Vhen  the 
PLA  w'as  reorganized  into  a National  Army  with  centralized  control,  the  GHQ  was  com- 
pletely transformed.  Through  the  days  when  it  had  been  engaged  mainly  in  guerrilla 
w'arfare,  the  Communists  had  needed  little  in  the  way  of  a general  staff  organization.  Those 
respon.silile  for  the  reoiganization  were  determined  to  make  it  a modern  military  organiza- 
tion in  the  fullest  seii.se  of  the  term,  and  regarded  rapid  expansion  of  its  .staff  organizations 
an  urgently  needed  .step  in  thal  direction. 
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The  GHQ  of  the  PLA  is  divided  into  three  main  staffs,  or  bureaus:  Political  Affairs, 
the  General  Staff,  and  Rear  Services. 

It  is  the  Political  Affairs  Bureau  that  stamps  the  PLA  as  a typically  Communist  and 
totalitarian  organization,  for  it  is  through  its  activities  that  the  Party  conducts  its  political 
indoctrination  of  all  PLA  troops.  The  Propaganda  Department  of  the  Bureau,  for  example, 
determines  what  books  the  troops  shall  and  shall  not  read,  organizes  and  controls  the  self- 


TABLE  2 

INTEGRATION  OF  MILITARY  CONTROL 
CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHINA 


The  Chinese  Communist  Party 

1 . 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP 


Politburo 


People’s  Revolu!ionar3’ 
Military  Council 
(22  members) 


State  Administrative 
Council 


General  Headquarters  of 
the  PLA 


Judiciary,  Finance,  Trade, 
Communications,  etc. 


Field  Annies Military  Areas— -Administrative  Regions 


First 

North  wast 

Northwest 

Second 

South 

Southwest 

Third 

East 

Flast 

Fourth 

Central-South 

Central-South 

Fifth 

North 

N orth 

Each  Field  Army  Commander  also  commands  a Military  Area.  Since  he  is  at  the  same 
time  chairrnan  of  the  Military  and  Administrative  Committee  in  each  region,  he  rules  all 
three.  Thus  the  military  commanders  dominate  the  regions  and  provinces. 


criticism  meetings,  and  directs  all  internal  security  activities.  The  Popular  Movements 
Department  is  responsible  for  integrating  the  activities  of  the  Army  with  civilian  affairs, 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  Army’s  role  in  public  affairs.  Thus  the 
Political  Affairs  Bureau  is  responsible  not  only  for  political  propaganda  within  the  Army 
but  also  for  the  Army’s  propaganda  to  the  general  public.  But  it  is  not  a mere  public  rela- 
tions and  education-indoctrination  organization.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  groups  in 
all  of  China,  with  an  authority  that  extends  not  only  into  every  corner  of  the  Army  but 
also,  by  direct  chain  of  command,  into  many  areas  of  civilian  life. 

The  second  bureau  is  the  General  Staff,  which  is  divided  into  seven  staff  sections; 
Operations,  Intelligence,  Communications,  General  Affairs  (Administration),  Unit  Affairs 
(Personnel,  or  G-1  function).  Training  and  Military  Schools,  and  Classified  Materials.  It 
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should  be  remarked  that  the  (ieneral  Staff  does  nol  include  the  functions  usually  associated 
with  supply  (G-4  function),  these  being  reserved  for  the  Rear  Services  Headquarters.  Some 
observers  believe,  moreover,  that  this  unorthodox  breakdown  of  staff  functions  has  notably 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Communists’  staff  activities,  partly  by  making  difficult  the 
integration  of  planning  and  operations,  partly  by  encouraging  organizational  competition 
and  conflict  (which  in  turn  have  made  it  possible  to  “shift  responsibility’’  for  inefficient 
planning). 

TABLE  3 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PLA’S  HEADQUARTERS  AND  STAFF' 


Gen.  Political  Bureau 
- Secretariat 

--Organization  Department 
Inspection  Teams 
Cadre 

Organization 


General  Staff  HO 

- - Secretariat  Divisions 

- 1 ; Operations 

--2;  Intelligence 


-4-3: 


Communications 


Propaganda  Department 
Literature 
Plduoation 
Propaganda 
Photo 


4:  General  Affairs 

5:  Unit  Affairs 
(persormoi) 


- Liaison  Department 

--  Popular  Mcvemcrits 
Department 
Production 
Popular  Movements 
Public  Relations* 


--6;  Training  and 

Military  Schools 

--7:  Cla.ssified  Materials 


-•  General  Affairs 
--  Military  l^aw  Office 
- - Chief  of  Political  Office 


Political  Department 
• Transportation 

Finance 

Supply  Department 
Clothing 
Bedding 
Shoe  Factories 
Other  Supplies 


Ordnance  Department 
Depots 
Arsenals 
Ordnance 


-|-  Health  Department 
Medical  Schools 
Field  Hospitals 
Medical  Supply 


’ A(lapt(?d  from:  T,t.  ('ol.  Robert  R “rJ  V*'ina’s  Fiuhliug  Hordes,  The  Military  Service  Publishing 

(VimDaiiy,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  p.  72. 


The  activities  the  Rear  Services  lleadciuarters,  which  has  its  own  Political  Depart- 
ment ill  addition  to  the  five  main  departments  of  Supply,  Ordnance,  Health,  Finance,  and 
Traiisportation,  are  closely  integrated  with  the  Communist  agencies  that  control  tho  nation’s 
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economy.  For  example,  the  Transportation  Department’s  work  is  tied  in  with  the  activities 
of  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Transportation;  and,  again  for  example,  the  Health 
Department  has  a strong  voice  in  the  nation’s  medical  schools.  The  Ordnance  Department 
has  +he  difficult  task  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems  posed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
weapons  that  the  PLA  has  acquired  from  one  source  or  another  through  the  years  (e.g., 
the  supply  problems  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  Ai-my  uses  guns  of  several  different 
calibres).  This  department  is  also  working  with  and  througl.  Soviet  advisers,  on  such 
problems  as  that  of  introducing  Ruosian  equipment  into  the  and  that  of  standardizing 
weapons  with  the  rest  of  the  Communist  world. 

The  Field  Armies 

The  combat  forces  of  the  Pf.A  are  divided  among  the  large  Field  Armies  that  were 
created  in  connection  with  the  post-war  reorganization.  The  very  process  by  which  they 
caiTie  into  existence  tended  to  make  each  of  them  different  from  the  other,  and  China  is  still 
far  from  having  standardized  field  armies  (they  differ  net  on!3'  in  size  but  even  in  pattern 
of  command  relations).  All  of  the  Field  Armies  report  directly  to  the  PIjA  GHQ,  and  all 
have  approximately  the  same  GIIQ  organization.  Each  commander  in  chief  is  assisted  by 
two  deputy  commanders,  and  by  a Political  Commissar  with  two  deputies;  and  each  Field 
Army  Headquarters  i.s  organized  in  three  major  sections;  ('hief  of  StatT,  Chief  of  the  Political 
Department,  and  Chief  of  Rear  Services.  This  breakdown  parallels  that  at  the  GHQ  of 
the  PLA.  The  Political  Department  at  the  Field  Arm\'  level,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  as 
large  as  the  general  staff. 

The  Pfy.A.  differs  significantly  from  the  armies  of  other  nations  in  that  each  commander 
in  chief  of  a Field  Army  has  held  his  command  ev(>r  since  it  was  first  organized.  The  com- 
manders, in  consequence,  all  have  a long  history  of  identification  with  their  eommands, 
and  have  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  strong  personal  ties  with  their  subordinates. 
Each  of  the  Field  Armies,  moreover,  reflects  in  various  w'ays  the  personality  of  its  com- 
mander. Should  any  of  the  Field  Army  Commanders  be  removed  from  his  command,  it 
would  be  an  event  of  major  importance  in  the  history  of  i.liat  Arinju 

First  Field  Army.  The  former  Northwest  China  People’s  Liberation  Army  is  the 
smallest  and  poorest  of  the  four  Field  .\rmies,  in  large  part  because  of  the  economic  back- 
wardness of  the  area  in  which  it  is  stationed  and  upon  which  it  relies  for  most  of  its  funds 
and  supplies.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  that  it  includes  large  numbers  of  non- 
Chinese;  the  Khirgiz,  the  Kazakh,  the  Sibo,  the  Tartar,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Moslem  have 
all  found  places  in  its  ranks. 

The  Cornmuni.st  victories  in  the  Northwest  did  not  add  greatly  to  the  First  Field 
Army’s  stores  of  arms  and  e'juipment.  And,  since  tiie  Army  is  located  in  an  area  in  which 
there  is  little  likelihood  either  of  further  civil  war  or  of  international  conflict,  the  regime 
has  not  exerted  itself  greatlj'  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  the  First  Field  Armj’’s  deficiencies 
in  materiel. 

The  FirsL  Field  Army  has  the  distinction,  how-ever,  of  being  under  the  command  of 
General  P’eng  Te-huai,  the  Senior  Field  Army  Commander  and  also  the  Deputy/  Commander 
in  Dhief  ('under  tidiu  'I'eh)  of  the  entire  PLA.  He  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  First  Field  Arm\"  t)ecause  he  was  regarded  as  possessing  greater  political  skills  than 
the  other  commanders,  and  better  (|ualified  than  they  to  handle  the  delicate  political  prob- 
lems that  might  develop  in  an  area  of  diverse  peoples  and  culture's.  After  the  Chinese 
entered  tlie  Korean  War,  P’eng  'le-huai,  again  presnmahlj'  because  of  his  flair  for  politics, 
was  made  the  C()mmand;;r  of  the  Joint  North  Kon'an  Army-Chinese  Communist  Forces 
Heaihiuarters  at  Mukden,  Manchuria.  He  thus  cormnandod  the  first  Chinese  “volunteers” 
who  (T0.ssed  the  Yalu. 
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TABLE  4 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ARMY 

People’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Council 

PLA  aid  GHQ 


Gen  Political  Bureau  Gen  Staff  HQ  Rear  Services  HQ 


--  First  Field  Army Northwest  Military  Area 

P’eng  Te-huai  Zones:  Tsinghai 

Sinkiang 

Kansu 


Second  Field  Army 
Liu  Po-ch’eng 


- Third  Field  Army 
Ch'6n  I 


South  Military  Area 

Zones:  Fluan-nan  (So.  Anhwei) 
Yunnan 

(yhiang-Han  (Hankow  Region) 

Ea.st  Military  Area 

Zones:  Chekiang 
Fukien 

Su-pei  (No.  Kiangsu) 
Shantung 


Fourth  Field  Army 
I Lin  Piao 


Central-South  Military  Area 
Zones:  Honan 
Hupeh 
Hunan 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 
Kiangsi 


-I-  “Fifth  Field  Armv’’- 


-North  Military  Area 
Zones:  Hopeh 
Shansi 


Modernized  Columns 

(Designated  by  the  areas  located) 

Air  Force 

Navy 


The  First  Field  Army  also  enjoy's  a certain  prestige  by  dint  of  controlling  the  area  in 
which  both  the  Red  Army  and  the  Communist  Party  grew  to  maturity.  The  Communists 
are  sentimentally  attached  to  the  Shensi  area  as  the  cradle  of  their  movement,  and,  deriva- 
tively, to  the  field  army  that  defends  it.  Many  of  its  older  men  and  officers  were  serving 
with  the  Red  Army  as  long  ago  as  the  Long  March  and  the  Fu-shih  (Yenan)  period. 
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Second  Field  Army.  The  Second  Field  Army  was  formed  out  of  the  old  Central  China 
People’s  Liberation  Army,  and  consists  main'  of  men  from  that  region.  Its  initial  cadres 
were  skilled  guerrillas  — members  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  who  had  spent  the  years  of  the 
Japanese  War  in  Central  China.  (Not  only  the  Japanese  but  the  Kuomintang  as  well  had 
sought  to  force  them  out  of  this  strategie  area.)  Many  of  its  ehara.cteristies  today  reflect 
this  early  history.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its  proven  ability  to  engage  in  remarkable 
forced  marches,  i e.,  for  its  extreme  mobility  on  foot.  And  it  has  attempted  to  preserve 
in  its  present  organization  and  training  many  procedures  and  practices  appropriate  to 
guerrilla  outfits.  (Its  combat  record  during  the  Civil  War  shows  that  it  has  lo.st  none  of 
its  traditional  maneuvera  Flity.) 

The  Second  Field  Army  also  reflects  the  (lualities  of  its  extremely  colorful  commander, 
Liu  Po-ch’eng,  the  “One  Eyed  Dnigon.’’  Liu,  though  indeed  half  blind,  is  reputed  one  of 
the  best  field  generals  in  the  PLA,  and  is  credited  with  a special  flair  for  the  tactics  of  mobile 
warfare.  It  was  he  who  set  the  pattern  of  Communist  tactic.3  during  the  Civil  War:  no 
positional  warfare,  no  defending  captured  cities.  His  Secoiid  Field  Army  was  called  “The 
Wanderers  of  tlie  Yangtze.'’ 

It  was  the  Second  Field  Army  that  was  called  upon  to  “li’ueraic"’  Tibet. 

Third  Field  Army.  The  Third  Field  Army  is  rated  the  second  best  of  the  Field  Armies 
from  the  standpoint  of  combat  efficiency.  It  was  formed  out  of  the.  East  China  People’s 
Liberation  Army,  and  during  the  Civil  War  its  mission  was  to  disrupt  the  Kuomintang 
communications  between  Central  and  North  China.  It  operated  primarily  in  Shantung 
Province,  and  to  this  day  most  of  its  men  are  natives  of  this  province.  It  took  part  in  the 
fighting  at  Hsii-fdtou,  Nanking,  and  Shanghai,  and  continued  to  garrison  these  cities  after 
the  conc)ue.st  of  the  mainland.  It  includc.s  a large  numl.)er  of  men  who  prior  to  their  induc- 
tion had  been  simple  peasants  It  was  they  about  whom  the  w'ar  correspondents  were 
writing  when  they  re|)orted  that  the  Cl  inese  Communist  troops,  upon  “liberating”  a 
modern  city  like  Shanghai,  contemplated  its  many  wonders  with  incredulity  and  awe. 

Unlike  the  Second  Field  Army,  the  Third  is  noted  for  its  ability  to  engage  in  fixed 
defensive  warfare  and  to  use  siege  tactics.  It  did  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  entire 
Civil  War,  and  made  a good  account  of  itself  ir.  the  Central  and  South  China  campaigns. 
It  has  been  chosen  to  pre[)are  for  the  invasion  of  Taiwan,  and  unlike  the  other  Field  Armies 
has,  in  conse(|uence,  been  trained  to  some  extent  in  amphibious  warfare. 

The  commander  of  the  Third  Field  Army,  Ch’en  I,  has  no  groat  reputation  as  a military 
commander,  hut  is  highly  regarded  for  his  .skill  in  personal  relations  and  his  knack  for  sur- 
rounding himrclf  with  loyal  and  competent  subordinates,  .\ctual  organization  and  military 
direction  of  the  Third  Field  Ariiiv  has  been  in  the  capable  hands  of  Su  Yu,  Jao  Shu-shih, 
and  Chang  Ting-ch’eng.  (Ch’en  1 h,as  the  distinction  of  having  bought  over  to  the  Com- 
munist side  more  Nationalist  generals  than  any  other  high  (Communist  commander.) 

.■v.^  of  when  the.  Chinese  entered  ihe  Korean  War,  elements  of  the  Third  Field  Army 
had  already  been  moved  up  into  Manchuria.  It  was  they  who  attacked  the  Chosin  Reser- 
voir area. 

Fouiui  Fithl  At  lily.  The  Fourth  F'ield  Army  was  formed  out  of  the  Northeast  People’s 
Liberation  Army.  It  h«s  a longer  history  of  operating  as  a unit  than  any  of  the  other  Field 
Armies,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  figliting  force  China  ha.-.  its  dis- 
posal. It  is,  for  example,  better  trained  and  equipped  ik«o  the  other  PLA  l<ieid  Armies 
(the  bulk  of  the  LB  equipment  captured  from  the  Nationalists  has  ended  up  in  its  hands). 
Its  original  cadres  were  the  new  Fourth  Army  elements  that  had  moved  into  Manchuria 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  and  its  men  are  .said  to  be  deeply  conscious  of  the  combat  record 
they  have  inherited  (along  with  the  designation,  which  continues  to  be  used,  “new  Fourth 
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Army”).  It  won  the  earliest  major  Communist  victories  against  the  Nationalist  Army, 
capturing  Manchuria  and  roundly  defeating  the  troops  Chiang  had  dispatched  to  the  North- 
east. After  that  victory,  the  Fourth  moved  into  North  China,  “Mherated”  Peking,  and  then 
advanced  all  the  way  down  into  South  China.  Thus  its  last  major  campaign  in  the  Civil 


TABLE  .5 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  PLA 


Army  Headquarters 

Army  Commander 
Deputy  Commander 
Political  Commi.ssar 
Deputy  Political  Commissar 
Chief  of  Staff 
Chief  of  Security  Section 


I 

Staff  Section 

Commander 
V'ice-Commander 
Political  Commissar 


Political  Section 

Commander 
Vice-Commander 
Political  Commissar 


Personnel 

- - Operation.s 
- Intelligence 

--  Supply 

Accounting 
Individual  Equipment 
Security 
Finance 
Subsistence 
Engineer 
I 

• Education 

--  Communications 

--  Health 
Medical 
Supply 
Sanitation 
Hospitals 


-1-  Infantry  Divisions 
Fir.‘t 
Second 
Third 
Guard  Bn 

- Stretcher  Bn 

--Engineer  Bn 

--  Signal  Bn 

- - Heavy  Weapons  Bn 
three  Recon  Cos 
one  Heavy  Weapons  Co 

Arty  Reg 

three  aity  bns 

--  Transportation  Bn 

--Training  Reg 


Organization 

Propaganda 

one  radio  transmitter 
Department  of  Political 
Training  of  Troops 

Popular  Movement 

-j-  Security 

General  Affairs 
Military  Justice 


War  was  the  capture  of  Hainan  Island,  a far  cry  from  the  scene  of  its  early  victories.  It  has 
been  the  key  element  in  all  the  Communists’  major  campaigns,  and  has  never  been  defeated 
in  a major  engagement.  Its  men  arc  said  to  have  a highly  developed  es-pril  ds  corps,  and  to 
exemplify  the  proud  and  cocky  type  of  soldier  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  tried 
to  produce. 
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Most  of  the  Fourth  Field  Army’s  men  arc  from  Shantung,  and  either  joined  the  New 
Fourth  during  the  Japanese  War  or  were  recruited  in  Manchuria  after  the  war.  (A.  large 
percentage  of  the  Chinese  peasants  in  Manchuria  are  immigrants  from  Shantung  Provir;ce.) 
However,  the  Fourth  also  includes  Mongols  from  Inner  Mongolia,  along  with  both  captured 
Nationalist  troops  and  former  Japanese  puppet  troops.  (The  Mongols  are  in  cavalry  units, 
w'hich  are  of  doubtful  utility.) 

The  Fourth  Field  Aiinv  has  frem  r-n  early  moment  been  the  main  Chinese  force  in  the 
Korean  war.  Its  J'hirty-lCighth,  'I'hirty -Nintii,  Fortieth  and  Forty-Second  Armies  made 
the  first  contacts  with  the  I'nited  Nations  Forces  in  the  v-estern  sector  of  Korea,  and  its 
Fiftieth  and  Sixty-Sixth  Armies  joined  in  tlie  clash  soon  afterward  (J'lie  Fiftieth  Army  is 
the  old  Nationalist  Sixtieth  Army,  w ith  its  original  high-ranking  officers,  except  that  politieal 
ofFicers  have  Iteeii  added  to  it.  This  Army  hits  been  called  upon  to  do  much  of  the  heaviest 
fighting  for  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  20  jiereent 
of  its  original  iniinlier  have  survived.  The  Connnunists  apparently  set  out,  to  begin  vvich, 
to  test  its  loyalty,  and  .setan  to  have  regarded  it,  ail  along,  a.s  expinidable.  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Fourth  Field  .\rinj'  has  preserved  its  traditional  cliaracteristies,  wdiat  with 
its  continued  heavy  lofises  in  Korea  and  its  absorption  of  large  numbers  of  repiaeement.s. 
Hut  the  Communists  continm^  to  play  it  up  in  their  propaganda  as  the  old  New  Fourth, 
and  to  attriliutc  to  it  all  the  (|ualilies  that  oiuic  made  it,  by  reputation  at  least,  the  elite,  of 
r.he  PIA. 

The  Commander  in  (,’hief  of  the  Fourth  Field  Annv,  General  inn  Piao,  is  generally 
considered  the  ablest  strategist  and  theoretirian  the  Communists  have,  especially  because 
of  h's  performance  at  the  time  when  the  Communists  turned  their  backs  on  guerrilla  opera- 
tions and  adopted  positional  warfare. 

In  spite  of  its  having  moved  all  the  way  frorn  Manchuria  to  Hainan  Islsind  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  Fourth  Field  Army  does  iiot  have  the  Second  Field  Army’s  reputation  for 
skill  in  maneuver.  Lin  Piao’s  operations  have  been,  in  gent^ral,  highly  orthodox  by  con- 
temporary military  staiidanls,  paiti('>!''*!ly  as  regards  reliance  upon  railway  communica- 
tions and  mechanized  units.  In  tids  respect  the  Fourth  Field  Army  represents  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Pln\,  and  v.:!l  rd.ao&t  certainly  set  the  pattern  for  its  future  development. 
Besides  iKclng  far  more  mechanized  than  the  other  Field  Armies,  the  Fourth  has  led  the 
way  as  regards  adoption  of  Soviet  military  practicec. 

North  China  Army  Group  or  the  “Fifth  Field  Army.”  There  is  a .'.'rtain  amount  i)f 
mystery  about  this  organization,  and  why  't  was  not  officially  set  up  as  the  Fifth  Field 
Army.  As  the  “palace  guard  ' of  Peking  under  the  direct  control  of  the  GlIQ  of  the  PLA 
it  has  become  a sort  of  national  reserve;  and  ti  ere  has  apparently  been  no  attempt  made  to 
raise  it  to  a position  of  equality  with  the  othv^'r  field  armies. 

A probable  reason  why  the  old  North  C'hina  People’s  Liberation  Army  did  not  become 
a field  army  is  tlitit  it  was  given  the  task  of  garn.soning  Peking,  the  future  capita!  of  Com- 
munist China,  and  thus  (a)  had  no  suhseciuent  opportunity  to  gain  exp(!rience  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  Civil  War,  (h)  was  unable  to  expand  its  strength  by  absorbing  captured  National- 
ist arms  and  meti.  The  end  of  the  Civil  War  found  it  little  stronger  than  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  that  conflict,  and  responsible  for  a geographic  area  that  was  small  and  com- 
paratively weak  in  resources.  Despite  the  centralization  of  the  PLA,  many  traditional 
Chinese  military  practices  have  survived,  including  that  which  leaves  each  command 
largely  on  its  own,  i.e.,  dependent  on  the  manpower  and  resources  in  its  area,  for  all  its 
recruitmeiit  and  procurement.  'Phe  command  fortunate  enougli  to  be  located  in  a rich 
area  thus  enjoys  a considerable  advantage  over  other  commands. 
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General  Nieh  Jung-cheii  is  the  commander  trf  the  North  China  Army  Group.  During 
the  Sino-Japanese  War,  Nieh  made  himsrit  a great  reputation  as  a guerrilla  commander. 
But,  as  noted,  he  had  no  opportunity  during  the  Civil  War  to  particdpate  in  a major  cam- 
paign, and  is,  therefore,  still  an  unknown  a.s  far  a.s  orthodox  warfare  is  concerned. 

Specialized  Units 

The  bulk  of  the  Communist  Ground  Forces  are  in  one  or  anulher  of  the  field  armies. 
There  are,  however,  certain  .sj)ecialized  units,  called  guerrilla  columns,  that  are  to  this  dav 
largely  independent  of  the  field  armies.  Guerrilla  operations,  as  is  well  known,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Communists’  dso  to  power,  and  the  regime,  in  part  perhaps  for  sentimental 
reasons,  has  clearly  been  reluctant  to  coinpromi.se  the  integrity  of  the  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions. (During  the  Civil  War  tiie  guerrilla  organization.s  not  only  ilistinguished  themselves 
in  combat,  but  in  fifth  column  and  intelligence  (operations  for  the  larger  military  aggrega- 
tions.) It  has,  in  any  case,  left  them  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Glit^  (A  tne  PLA.  They 
range  in  strength  from  4,000  to  lo.tKlO  men,  have  been  thoroughly  modernized,  and  train 
a.s  independent  units  for  the  perfonnaiute  of  specialized  iui.5i-:ons.  What  funelions  they 
might  be  assigned  in  a completely  inodernizrai  PLA  is  a luaibu  fijr  conjecture,  but  their 
major  task  at  pmscuit  is  to  conduct  op(‘,rations  against  Nationalist  giKurillas  on  the  main- 
land, and  to  provide  mobile  support  lor  tlie  local  militia.  (Ttiey  are  likely  to  see  further 
service  in  Southeast  Asia,  i.c.,  in  snp|)ori  of  the  Communist  forests  in  indo  China  and- 
Burma.) 

1’he  columns  Itave  been  given  area  designations,  not  mimcrical  ones,  'i’hese  indicate, 
in  each  case,  the  area  in  which  the  coliiinn  operates  iind  thus  that  fr<un  which  its  men  are 
recruited.  Th  ■ mo.st  important  of  these,  (uglii  in  number,  arc;  (1)  Kwangluiig-Kwaiig.si 
(or  Liang  Kuaug)  Column,  commanded  by  General  'Lseiig  ShCng.  (2)  Fukien-h'wangtuiig 
(.’olumn  (Mill  Y'ieh  Border  Double  Column.),  commanded  by  Kang  Kang,  who  is  also  \’ice- 
Chauman  of  the  Kwaiigtung  Provincial  Government.  (3;  Centiiil  Kwanglung  (or  Ytieh- 
chung)  Column,  commanded  by  Wu  Yu-heng.  (4)  Kwangfung-Kiang.si-lIunaii  (or  Yiieh 
Kan  Hsiang  Border)  Column.  cominiiiKh'd  by  Lin  Ping  (o)  Fukieii-Kwangtung-Kiangsi 
(o’  Min  YOoh  Kan  Border)  Column,  commanded  by  Liu  Yung-sheng.  ((>)  Kwangsi- 
Yunnan-Kweichow  (or  Ivuei  Tien  Chien  Bord('r)  Coinrnn,  commanded  by  (^huang  I'ien. 
(")  Kwanglung-Kwangsi  (or  Yiieh  Kuei  Border)  (''olumn,  commanded  by  Idang  Kuang. 
(8)  Haitian  (or  Chiuiig-yen)  Column,  commanded  by  Feng  Pai-chu. 

Division  Organization 

I'he  PLA  employs  the  .so-called  ‘"'nile  of  iliree  ";  three  divisions  to  each  army  and  three 
regiments  to  each  division.  Pie.scnl  csliiiiaics  jilace  the  sizi’  of  the  average  PLA  division 
at  7,000  meii,  but  as  more  Soviet  etiuipiiicnt  is  adopted  the  size  of  the  division  will  probably 
iticrea.se  to  approxiiriately  10,000  to  11,000  men. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  divi.siuiis  in  the  PLA  is  the  power  and  functions  of  the 
political  offic.eis.  In  each  division  there  is  a Political  Commissar  and  a Deputy  Commissar 
who,  rankwise,  are  at  the  level  of  the  division  commander.  There  is  also  a Political  Section, 
which  is  charged  \vith  responsibility  for  .such  areas  as  propaganda,  organization,  iiiteriial 
security,  “popular  movement”  group.s,  atid  political  ic-doctririation  of  troops.  (The  role 
and  functions  of  the  political  officers  will  be  discus.sed  'n  detail  late'  .} 

In  sjjite  of  the  matipowcr  needed  for  the  political  sections  and  their  internal  security 
activities,  the  division  slice  (army-wide)  in  the  PLA  is  extremely  low:  according  to  one 
estimate,  .slightly  over  I 1,000  men  for  a 7,000-rnan  division.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  PLA  makes  extensive  use  of  civilian  labor  for  linc-of-com.municalions  and  supply 
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work,  and  partly  due  to  its  practice  of  living  off  the  local  land  for  many  of  its  requirements. 
Even  so,  this  statistic  is  remarkable,  and  doubly  so  ir  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese 
use  men  to  do  many  thir>gs  that,  in  the  UiS,  would  be  done  by  machine.  What  it  means, 
clearly,  is  that  the  combat  troops  tliemseKms  perform  numerous  functions  that,  in  other 


TABLE  6 

DIVISION  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  PLA 
(Infantry  Division) 

Comiiiander 
Deputy  Commander 


Staff  Section  - 

I 


Political  Commissar 
Deputy  Commis.sar 

I 


Operations 

Intelligence 

tCuinmunicatioas 
Supply 
Finance 
Subsistence 
Military  Supply 
Ordnance 

Discipline  Section  (MP' 

■ Health 

Medical  Unit 
Training  Center 


Political  Section 


-j-  Propaganda 
Propaganda 
4-  Education 
Distribution 
-j-  Organization 
Security 

Popular  Movements 
Political  Training  for  Troops 
4-  Political  Agents 


Three  Infantry  Guard  Co  Recon  Co  Transportation  Co  Engineer  Co  Signal  Co 

Regts  Plain  Clothes  Stretcher  Co 

Two  uniformed  ] 

Platoons  Art  Bn 

Ithservation  and 
Communications 
Platoon 
HQ  Platoon 
Guii  Battery 
Art  Battery 

Heavy  W'eapons  Battery 


armies,  are  reserved  for  service  units.  (For  example,  the  Chinese  soldier  transports  not 
only  his  own  gear  but  also  the  e()uipment  of  his  organization  as  the  latter  moves  from  place 
to  place.)  It  also  means  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the  PLA  is  low  (i.e.,  the  men  are 
neither  fed  well  nor  kept  comfortable),  which  again  results  in  a considerable  economy  of 
manpower.  Wbat  it  does  not  mean  is  that  the  PLA  has  a high  army-wide  fire-power  poten- 
tial. Manpower,  that  is  to  say,  i»  indeed  concentrated  at  division  level  where  it  could 
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increase  firepower,  but  tiie  rate  of  fire-power  per  man  is  kept  iow  by  inadequate  armament. 
There  are  differences  here  from  divi.sion  to  division,  but  t.iie  general  pia^^ticc  is  to  have 
numerous  men  forward  who  share  a weapon  with  somebody  else  and  are  expected  to  retrieve 
the  weapons  of  wounded  or  dead  oomiades. 

TABLE  7 


REGIMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  PLA 


Infantry  Regt 
CO 

Regt  II Q 


Chief  of  Staff 
Operations 
Training 
Communications 
Reconnaissance 
Military  Service 


Political  Section 

- Propaganda 

- Organization 

- Secret  Service 
Politics 

+ Youth  Director 


Three  Infantry 


Administration  Plat 
HQSqd 

Signal  Sqd  of  two 
sub  sqds 
Mess  Slid 

Three  Infantry  Plats 
ihree  sqds  to  a plat 

|-  Mortar  Plat 

three  mortar  .sqds  to 
a plat 


Companies 


Any 


Supply  Section 
Clothing 
Finance 
Food 
-4-  Issue 
— Sanitation 
Ordnance 
4-  Transportation 


HQ  Section 
Mess  Seetion 


Three  Arty  Plats 
one  Ai  ty  Sqd 
one  Ammo  Sqd 
Transportation  Sqd 
each 

Observation  Plat 
one  Ohs  Sqd 
one  Light  Machine 
Gun  Srid 
one  Signal  Sqd 


Anti-Tank 

three  anti-tank 
plats  of  three 
sqds  each 

Transportation 
three  plats  of 
three  sqds  each 

Guard 

three  plats  of 
three  sqds  each 

Supply 

three  plats  with 
a Supply  Sqd,  Mess 
Sqd,  and  Administration 
Sqd  each 
Engineer 

three  plats  of  three 
sqds  each 
Signal  Plat 
three  sqds 
Recon  Plat 
three  sqds 
Medical  Plat 
three  sqds 
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People’s  Mililia 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  sought  to  huild  up  a reserve  of  military  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  form  of  a People’s  Militia.  Initially  the  plan  a citizen  army 

and  even,  as  was  sometimes  suggested  before  the  end  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  to  have  it 
replaee  the  regular  Army  altogether.  Even  during  the  Civil  War  period,  however,  the 
Militia  never  developed  into  a serious  military  organization,  and  while  the  regime  has 
launehed  a program  looking  to  its  expansion  on  a eonsiderahle  scale,  there  is  now  no  talk 
of  its  ever  replacing  the  regular  Army  or  even  of  its  engaging  in  major  combat  operations  as 
distinct  units. 

The  major  present  function  of  the  People’s  Militia  is  to  provide  manpower  for  the 
PLA.  Its  individual  members  who  demonstrate  abilities  the  PLA  needs  are  soon  recruited 
or  drafted  into  the  ranks.  Sometinie.s,  indeed,  whole  units  of  the  Militia  have  been  called 
up  by  the  PL  A as  replacements. 

On  papci  tile  plans  for  the.  I’e.onle’s  Militia  state  that  all  able-bodied  men  from  18  to 
85  years  of  age  .shall  be  reiiuired  to  join  the  Militia.  Hut  there  are  very  few  if  any  aroa.s  of 
China  in  wiiieii  this  policy  has  been  eanied  out. 

The  goal  of  universal  membership  in  the  Militia  doc.s  not  appear  to  have  been  dictated 
by  military  considerations  (e.g.,  that  of  maintaining  a reserve  of  maxinuim  size  for  the 
Pb.A),  but  rather  by  the  hope  that  getting  everyone  into  the  Militia  would  attenuate  the 
regime’s  internal  security  prohiern.  The  Communist  indoctrination  program,  for  example, 
would  by  this  means  automatically  roach  the  entire  population  of  potential  bearers  of  arms, 
and  it.  would  lie  possible  pnnish  ifleological  dissidents  and  .subversive  elements  under 
-military  rather  than  civil  law.  In  short,  the  People’s  Militia  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
serious  (actual  or  potential)  military  factor  in  estimating  Communist  China’s  capabilities. 
It  is  a major  policing  and  indoctrination  organization,  capable  in  a pinch  of  supplying 
manpower  for  the  Army.  This  is  borne  out  l>y  the  type  of  training  the  members  of  the 
Militia  receive,  wh.iclr  is  wholly  inade()uate  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  warfare. 

Poliliral  Control  in  the  PLA 

The  organization  of  the  PLA  at  all  levels  reflects  a deep  eoncern,  on  the  part  of  Red 
China’s  leaders,  about  ideological  indoctrination  and  internal  security,  both  as  distinct 
problems  and  as  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  problem.  Thus  Political  Officers  or 
Commissars  have  been  placed  on  all  echelons  of  the  PL.t,  and  assured  adequate  authority 
by  setting  up  an  independent  chain  of  command  for  their  operations. 

The  tirst  and  most  conspicuous  function  of  the  Poll-ical  Officer  is  that  of  maintaining 
the  purity  of  the  Coinmuuist  line  within  the  organization  to  which  he  is  assigned.  He  has 
the  sayq  subject  to  correction  only  by  his  superiors,  as  to  what  the  line  is  at  any  moment  on 
any  particular  svibjeet,  and  what  are  its  implications  and  pre.snppositions.  .A  second  func- 
tion is  that  of  propagating  the  line  among  the  troops,  e,specially  during  training  and  rest 
periods,  which  is  wlif-n  the  indoctrination  program  tends  to  bo  pushed.  A third  junction, 
which  comes  into  its  own  when  the  unit  is  actually  lighting,  is  that  of  riding  herd  on  troop 
morale,  i.e.,  checking  and  observing  morale,  and  intorvening  to  rai.se  it  when  it  is  giving  way 
before  the  hardships  of  combat. 

Hccausc  of  the  third  of  the  three  fuiu'tions  just  mentioned,  no  Political  Officer  can 
possibly  confine  himself  to  problems  within  the  immediate  domain  of  ideology.  For  example, 
political  officers  have  been  known  to  put  pre.ssure  on  the,  supply  organizations,  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  the  matcriais  they  deem  cs.sential  from  Lho  standpoint  of  morale.  Here,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  point  at  which  the  Political  Ollicers  arc  most  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  purely  military  officers.  And  it  is  a safe  guess  that  as  the  Political  Officers 
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learn  more  and  more  about  the  problems  of  morale  they  will  be  increasingly  tempted  to 
make  their  influence  felt  in  the  field  of  logistics,  since  it  is  here  they  must  go  ultimately  for 
what  it  takes  to  stop  gripes. 

To  date  the  Political  Officers  in  the  PLA  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered  much  with 
the  activities  of  the  military  commanders.  Most  particularly  they  seem  to  have  used 
sparingly  the  power,  which  undoubtedly  rests  in  them,  to  over-rule  military  decisions. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  Political  Officers,  not  to 
say  all,  have  recei\ed  scant  military  training,  and  do  not  think  of  themselves  yt.l — a.s 
competent  to  judge  whether  a given  military  decision  is  well-advised.  In  the  second  place, 
the  PLA  commanders  are  not  merely  profes-siui!!:!  military  mi-n;  they  are  also  tried  and 
tested  Communists,  .so  that  the  Political  Officer  who  challenged  a decision  by  one  of  them 
on  political  grounds  would  be  up  against  the  fact  that  the  prc.sur.iption  is  in  favor  of  their 
absolute  political  loyalty  -and  of  their  know Icdgeability  about  what  political  loyalty 
implies  in  the  military  fi<;ld. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  trouble  up  to  the  present  time  that  the 
regime  will  always  be  able  to  avoid  conflicts  between  these  (wo  important  skilled  groups. 
Soviet  experience  suggests  that  the  conflicts  are  uniitoidahle,  and  are  likely  to  occur  when 
the  Political  Officers,  having  been  about  for  a long  while,  become  .sure  of  themsel’/es,  and, 
having  leari'cd  a thing  or  two  about  military  op'erations,  ('cgiii  to  entertain  opinions  of 
tliei.'  own  on  military  t|uostioiis  which  they  are  more  and  more  tempted  to  express  to  or 
even  imno.se  on  the  commanders.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  liapueii  because  of  the  close 
relationship  bc'.tween  morale  and  rommaiid  behavior:  it  is  they  who  arc  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  morale,  and  the  cominandcrs  alone  who  are  in  a position  to  do  .someth, 'r.g  about  it 
The  temptation  to  overrule  decisions  they  regard  as  likely  to  have  a pernicious  effect  on 
morale  will,  when  the  going  is  rough,  be  very  strong. 

The  relatioruship  between  the  Political  Officers  and  th(>.  troops  is  .somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. The  tremendous  power  of  the  Political  Comini.ssars,  and  their  constant  pro- 
fessional concern  about  what,  the  troops  arc  saying  and  thinking,  automatically  places  them 
in  a position  where  their  charges  are  sure  to  regard  them  as  natural  enemies  — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  can  mete  out  violent  puni.slimeut,  not  merely  within  the 
unit  but  to  a man’s  family.  Not  many  of  the  professional  .soldiers  in  the  PI,A,  rnoreo\’er, 
are  likely  to  get  interested  in  the  political  miitcrials  with  which  the  Political  Officer  is  for- 
ever trying  to  indoctrinate  them.  What  they  are  likely  to  feel  is  that  t he  Political  Officer 
gets  in  the  way  of  military  routine  and  effieifiicy.  'J'lie  fact  that  indoctrination  more  or  less 
monopolizes  the  time  of  the  troops  when  they  are  in  reserve  is  a further  potential  source  of 
trouble.  For  these,  are  the  periods  when,  hut  for  tlic  indottriiuition,  (lio  troops  would  be 
free  to  amuse  them.selvcs  or  at  least  do  -chat  tiiey  like;  and,  particiilarty  if  the  speeches  and 
lectures  are  tiresome,  they  can  he  counted  on  to  grow  restive  and  blarae  the  Commis.sai . 
This  consideration,  hovvevrr,  un.dunbtedly  cuts  both  ways:  .som(>  sijldiers  will  find  the 
political  activities  directed  by  the  Commissars  both  interesting  and  relaxing,  and  will  n-aet 
to  them  in  terms  tjf  lessened  fear  of  the  Political  Officers’  powers. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  troop  reaction  to  the  indoctrination  activities  of  the 
Political  Officers,  particularly  since  as  the  civilian  indoctrinatitm  program  gets  into  hittli 
gear  reactions  to  it  in  the  military  field  will  become  increasingly  complex.  One  groat 
strength  the  Political  Officers  have,  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  support  from  or  at  least 
acceptance  by  the  men  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  teaching  a great  number  of  the  illiterates 
in  the  PLA  to  read  and  write.,  which  means,  in  China,  that  a very  considerable  percentage 
uf  their  charges  receive  from  them  something  that  they  regard  as  valuable  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  noticeably  less  valuable  because  it  conies  in  ideological  wrappiiig.s. 
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On  balance,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  favorable  reactions  to  the  Political  Officers 
will  outweigh  the  negative  ones,  especially  in  combat  conditions,  when  it  becomes  the  task 
of  ilie  Political  Officers  to  urge  the  men  on  to  greater  sacrifices.  The  Political  Officers  are 
more  rather  than  less  vulnerable  on  this  point  because  they  are  with  the  Army  but  not  part 
of  it,  because  this  means  that  the  demands  for  greater  sacrifices  emanate,  as  far  as  the  troops 
are  concerned,  from  a non-military  source.  They  are  more  vulnerable  again  because  the 
demands,  being  politically  motivated,  will  often  not  make  sense  militarily,  and  the  men, 
whose  point  of  view  in  combat  conditions  can  be  counted  on  to  be  highly  military,  will 
regard  them  as  unreasonable. 

The  role  of  the  Political  Commissars  affords  numerous  opportunities  to  enemy  psy- 
chological warfare  against  the  PLA.  For  most  effective  results,  however,  direct  attacks  on 
them  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of  all-out  exploitation  of  the  situation  created  in  the  PL.A. 
by  their  very  existence.  Psychological  warfare  campaigns  can,  for  example,  move  in  vigor- 
ously on  the  troops’  anxieties  about  internal  security  agents.  Any  serious  question  it  eari 
raise  as  to  the  loyalty*  of  cleiViCntB  or  iiiuiviuui.i.-;  in  the  PLA  will  automatiially  cause  the 
Political  Officers  to  behave  in  a manner  that  will  threaten  the  security  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  of  the  unit  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Political  Officers,  moreover,  arc  sure  in  any 
tight  situation  to  make  promises  to  the  troops  that  cannot  be  kept,  and  those  that  are  not 
kept  will  be  madc-toorder  themes  for  psychological  warfare  output. 

Two  further  points  are  in  order  here:  The  Commis.sars’  activities  automatically  bring 
the  political  element  in  the  war  into  an  unusually  close  rolatioii.Hhip  with  military  operations. 
Psychological  warfare  will  therefc.re  be  able  (though  against  a Western  army  it  would 
hardly  dare)  to  stre.ss  the  coiitra.st  l)<!t\scen  the  cxprcs.sed  political  aims  of  i.i:c  Comniuui.sts 
and  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  men  find  themselves.  The  fact  that  the  Political 
Officers  will  lia\’e  reduced  somewhat  the  political  apathy  of  the  Chinese  soldier  means, 
moreover,  that  the  latter  will  he  much  easier  to  addre.ss  and  influence  on  the  political  level 
than  he  would  have  been  if  tlie  PLA  had  no  such  officers. 

Personnel  of  the  PLA 

Much  has  been  written  about  an  alleged  traditional  antipathy'  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  toward  military  life  and  war.  The  point  may  or  may’  not  bo  valid  as  far  as  the 
earlier  periods  of  Chinese  history  are  concerned,  but  even  if  it  is  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
assume  that  the  present-day  Chinese  do  not  make  good  soldiers  or  that  they  instinctively 
dislike  the  military.  The  .social  statu.s  of  the  soldier  in  traditional  Chinese  society  was,  to  be 
sure,  relatively  low,  and  the  upper  classes  and  the  better  educated  still  feel  that  military 
.service  should  be  left  to  the  paa.sant  and  laboring  cla.sscs.  But  the  Communists  have  been 
remarkably  successful,  propagaiida-w'ise,  in  dramatizing  the  role  of  the  soldier  in  the  society 
of  the  future.  Similarly,  the  PLA  has  l)een  able  to  inculcate  in  its  troops  a kind  of  pride  and 
esprit  de  corps  that  was  eon.spicuoiisly'  lacking  in  earlier  Chinese  armies,  and  has  offered  the 
individual  soldier  rewards  and  scx'ial  prc-stige  that  he  could  never  have  won  as  a civilian. 
The  power  of  the  military  in  civil  admini.stration  and  other  activities  that  affect  day-to-day 
living  on  the  part  of  civilians  has  also  tended  to  raise  the  social  status  of  soldiers.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  it  wa,s  through  their  armie.s  that  the  Commun- 
ists were  able  to  obtain  power  in  China.  The  Communists  know  that  their  rule  rests  upon 
the  military  power  that  they  command. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a majority  of  the  men  in  the  PLA  are  happy  about 
being  in  the  Army.  At  most  it  means  that  on  the  verbal  and  symbolic  levels  the  Com- 
munists have  offered  their  soldiers  not  inconsiderable  rewards,  which  have  overcome  many 
traditional  Chinese  attitudes  tow'ard  the  individual  soldier.  Even  the  soldiers  who  are 
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generally  dissatisfied  v/ith  Army  life,  and  co.ntimie  to  serve  onl\'  because  they  have  to,  are 
pleased  at  the  fact  that  the  regime  is  attempting  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  military  pro- 
fession and  that,  meantime,  soldiers  are  officially  regarded  as  members  of  a superior  class. 

Morale  in  the  PLA  appears  to  go  up  with  militar3'  successes  and  down  with  military 
reverses.  When  the  Communists  achieved  their  great  victories  in  the  Civil  War,  general 
morale  in  the  PLA  was,  according  to  the  available  evidenee,  extremely  high.  The  men 
identified  themselves  with  the  “wave  of  the  future,”  and  believed  that  they  were  making 
the  destiny  of  Chinese  society.  But  in  the  uresence  of  military  .setbacks  this  spirit  has 
always  crumpled  fast,  and  it  will  probably  crumple  fast  in  any  major  war  the  PLA 
fight  in  future  as  soon  as  things  begin  to  go  badly  for  it. 

Backgrovnd  of  tht  PLA  Soldier 

It  seems  probable  that  not  less  than  IK)  percent  of  the  PL.4  manpower  comes  from 
peasant  backgrounds.  The  percentage  is  considerably  smaller  if  we  fix  attention  on  officers 
only,  but  here  also  the  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  in  most  other  modern  Chinese 
armies. 

The  life  the  PL.\’s  m^'ii  .knew  tjeforo  induction  was  a hard  one  which,  with  little  in  the 
way  of  comforts,  offered  a dreary  round  of  meager  food,  inadequate  clothing,  and  hard  toil. 
Mo.st  therefore  find  iife  in  the  Pf.A  at  least  tolerable,  and  many  no  doubt  fee!  that  they 
have  “never  had  it  so  good.”  They  never  expected  to  be  pampered  either  in  or  outside  of 
the  Army,  and  so  long  as  it  meets  for  them  certain  minimum  standards,  very  low  ones 
according  to  Western  notions,  they  are  likely  to  accept  the  strict  discipline  and  hard  vmrk 
associated  \s  ith  their  military  service  without  much  complaint. 

Despite  the  statement  above  about  peasant  origins,  the  men  of  the  PLA  differ  greatly 
among  themselves  as  regards  certain  backgroimd  characteristics.  Tor  one  thing,  they  are 
drawn  from  all  over  (^hina,  tlnis  from  many  qiiile  distinct  gi-ographic  area.s.  And  there  are 
sharp  uIlTcronces  as  regards  length  of  service  in  the  PL,\  and  extent  of  identification  with  the 
Commurii.st  cause. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  composition  of  the  PLA  show  the  following  military  back- 
ground of  PLA  troops;  (a)  !5  percent  are  veterans  of  World  War  II ; (b)  25  percent,  veterans 
of  the  entire  Civil  War;  (e)  30  percent,  ex-Nationalist  troops  (also  veterans  of  World  War  II) ; 

(d)  30  peicont  have  been  inducted  into  .service  since  about  1048.* 

Tlie.se  figures  tend  to  obscure  the  fact,  an  important  one  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  PLA 
has  numerous  professional  military  men  in  its  ranks  who  have  spent  most  of  their  adult  life 
ill  one  army  or  another.  These  professionaks  are  the  hard  eore  of  the  PL.V  from  the  stand- 
point of  tc.cliiiical  skill.  Even  thiy,  however,  belong  to  distinct  categories,  whioli  would 
have  to  be  taken  carelullj-  into  account  in  connection  with  any  attempt  to  predict  their 
behavior.  They  include  men  who  am:  (a)  profes.sioiial  Communists,  former  members  of 
the  Eighth  Route  Army,  and  loyal  Party  members;  (b)  former  Nationalists,  who  tend  to 
be  apolitical  and  will  fully  accept  their  present  political  master.s  so  long  as  they  can  continue 
their  military  careers;  (c)  for»nor  Nationalists  who  take  a more  or  less  dim  view  of  com- 
munism but  see  (and  have)  no  realistic  alternative  to  continued  military  service;  (d)  former 
Nationalists  who  are  more  or  le.ss  willing  to  go  along  w'ith  the  Communists  politically;  and, 

(e)  professional  soldiers,  who  have  iievei  had  any  strong  political  feelings  and  look  to  the 
army  011I3'  for  satisfaction  of  certain  persona!  goals.  Prolonged  military  .service  in  one  and 

* These  figures  lire  nl  best  roUK'i  aiiproximations;  that  i.».  even  as  approximations  they  can  be  seriously 
questioned.  The  lircakduwn  far  from  cleai  iiiul  raises  such  (luestions  as:  Weren’t  the  Nationalist  troops 
veteran.s  of  World  War  II?  And  did  the  Conimuiiists  add  to  their  strength  from  the  ncginiiing  of  the  Civil 
Vi  sr  until  |0-!<S  '"'b'  by  < v.pturitig  Nationalist  troops? 
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the  same  army  may  in  the  long  run  give  these  professionals  numerous  eommon  charac- 
teristics and  attitudes.  But  psychological  warfare  can  safely  assume  that  the  qualities 
that  differentiate  them  from  one  another  are  more  important  and  critical  than  those  that 
they  have  in  common. 

Conscription  and  Period  of  Service 

The  PLA  has  no  fixed  periods  of  service,  so  that  the  individual  who  is  inducted  into  it 
can  look  forward  to  no  specific  date  at  which  he  will  be  free  to  return  to  civilian  life.  One 
remains  in  the  Army  until  one  is  physically  no  longer  capable  of  performing  one’s  duties. 
There  is  not  even  any  organized  system  of  release,  and  although  Article  25  of  the  Common 
Program  states  that  “revolutionary  .servicemen’’  shall  receive  public  care  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  it  seems  improbable  that  any  of  them  take  such  promises  seriously.  It  is 
known,  moreover,  that  the  Political  Officers  do  not,  in  their  indoctrination  programs,  stress 
this  individualistic;  feature  of  the  Communist  program,  which  suggests  that  nc  one  expects 
the  lehwant  plan  to  materialize. 

Men  who  are  no  longer  physieally  fit  for  military  service  are  either  permitted  to  go 
home  or  are  drafted  into  the  Labor  Battalions,  which  although  formally  a part  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  arc  not  under  the  same  ministry  as  it.  (These  Labor  Battalions  are 
u.sed  on  large  gov'ernment  projects  iik(;  (!oiiscr<!..iion,  river  control,  dam  construction,  and 
railroad  aiid  highway  building.)  Life  in  th(se  batlalioiis  is  much  more  like  that  of  the  sol- 
dier than  that  of  the  civilian. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Communists  have  not  introduced  an  organized 
system  of  dischargiiig  men  from  the  PL.\  is  undoubtedly  that  they  know  the  Chinese 
fi  oienny  to  bo  incapable  of  ahsoibiiig  large  numbers  c^f  veterans,  and  fear  that  the  dis- 
ehargee.s,  if  unable  to  find  sati.sfactory  civilian  occupations,  wciuld  put  their  military  skills 
lo  Use  in  banditry  and  subversive  activity.  'I'lie  same  fear  has  cau.sed  the  Communists, 
all  along,  to  recruit  most  of  the  former  Nationalist  troops  they  have  captured,  despite  their 
dubious  loyalty  to  the  Communist  regime. 

The  Communists  still  rely  upon  the  traditional  “rope  and  lie’’  system  of  reifruiting 
new  men,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  “recruiting”  officers  descend  upon  peasants  in  the 
fields  and  impress  them  into  the  Army,  d'hey  have,  however,  attempted  to  set  up  a kind  of 
quota  system,  under  which  each  county  or  listen  is  assigned  a quota  of  young  men,  and  which 
it  proceeds  to  fill  hy  any  methods  it  sees  fit  to  use. 

All  members  of  the  PLA,  however  recruited,  arc  officially  called  “volunteers.’’  The 
CoinniUnists  carefully  preserve  the  fiction  tiiat  all  members  joined  the  PLA  by  an  act  of 
individual  choice. 

The  need  for  replacements  in  the  Korean  war  has  driven  the  PI, .A  back  on  the  “rope 
riid  tie”  system,  esjiecially  in  the  rural  an>a.s.  Even  the  People's  Militia  had  proved  unable 
to  supply  the  need  for  recruits.  For  the  most  part  the  quota  system  is  fiction. 

Pay 

The  pay  PLA  members  receive  is  so  low  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Kven  the  offu'ers 
do  not  receive  enough  money  either  to  accumulate  any  savings  or  to  buy  goods  and  services 
in  the  civilian  market.  The  Army,  however,  provides  all  the  basic  essentiaks  of  life,  am!  the 
men  have  little  free  time,  thus  scant  opportunity  to  .spend  money.  (The  complaint  that 
their  pay  was  too  low  <lid  not  appear  in  tlie  list  of  the  complaints  articulated  by  Cliinese 
POWs  in  the  interrogations  in  Korea.) 

The  fact  that  the  pay  in  the  PLA  i.s  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  men  from  operating  in  the 
civilian  economy  means  that  the  Chinese  soldier  suffers  genuine  social  discrimination,  and 
is  set  apart  from  all  the  other  important  groups  in  tin;  soi'iety.  Civilians  know  that  the 
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soldier  is  not  able  to  pay  lor  goods  and  servioes,  and,  despite  the  strictness  of  PiA  dis- 
cipline, there  is  a deep  fear  on  their  part  that  he  will  resort  to  violence  and  obtain  what  he 
wants  by  looting  and  confiscation.  This  is  a real  barrier  to  the  (?ommunist  attempt  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  military  class  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion.  It  is  improbable  that  many 
PLA.  men  realize  that  it  is  their  low  pay  that  complicates  their  relations  wit}!  civilians. 
They  merely  accept  the  fact  that  soldiers  are  poorer  than  civilians.  (Actual  figures  on  pay 
rates  arc  meaningless  since  they  do  not,  if  given  in  terms  of  the  exchange  rate  between  the 
People’s  Currency  and  the  US  dollar,  indicate  real  purchasing  power  in  the  Chinese  economy. 

The  low  pay  for  officers  apparently  causes  more  difficulties  than  the  low  pay  for 
enlisted  men.  The  officers,  necessarily,  move  more  often  in  civilian  quarters,  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  their  relatively  low  pre.stige.  Officers  in  the  PLA  are  the 
payma.stcrs  of  all  the  troops  under  their  command,  and  some  Communist  reports  indicate 
that  PLA  officers  are  following  the  traditional  practice  of  padding  the  rolls  with  imaginary 
individuals  and  failing  to  report  casualties  so  a.-^  to  increase  the  sums  of  money  tit  their 
disposal.  The  Communists  have  sought  to  piev(;rit  thidr  doing  this  hy  orgtmizijig  Kc.onomy 
Committees,  requiring  that  all  payments  and  expenditnn^s  be  i)o.stcd,  and  atithoi'izing  the 
Political  Commissars  to  report  any  such  malpractices. 


iLuilOHS 

Rations  in  the  Pl,.\  arc.  far  from  generous.  The  POWs  interrogated  in  Korea  speak 
frankly  of  this  inadequacy,  although,  sis  noted,  (liey  arc  silent  about  their  low  wages. 

In  more  or  le.ss  normal  condit.ioits  as  rcgtirds  snitplics,  the  Pl,.\  .soldier  is  given  about 
enough  food  to  satisfy  l)asic  hunger,  hut  not  (!noiigh  to  kccjj  food  fnjm  Ix'ing  the  subject  of 
Constant  thought  and  dis(:iis.sion  throughout  ‘iie  ninks.  'I'hc  usual  jjractict'  is  to  serve  two 
meals  a day,  the  second  om-  at  about  IfiOO,  i.c.  well  before  the  end  of  I Ik;  wr)i  k clay.  I'hc 
riieal.s  arc  extremely  simple:  .steamed  wheat  bread  n.su.'illy,  or,  in  the.  South,  rice  with  two 
vcgetal)l(!S  and  tea.  The  daily  c|uota  i.s  ,'i[)i)roxiinately  III. 2 ounces  of  grain  (rice  in  South 
China  and  rnilk't  in  the  North)  and  10.0  onncc.''-  of  vegetables.  .Meat  is  not  .served  every 
day,  and  when  it  is  .served  the  per-man  quota  for  a d:iy  is  about  1.4  oitncc.s. 

The;  icginic  h.as  provided  space  few  vcgetnl'lc  gaideii.w  iii  most  of  the  main  milittiry 
bases,  so  that  tlic  troop.s  can  grow  .some  of  their  own  food  and  help  hold  down  the  exitoii.ses 
of  the  m.ilitary  estalilishmcnt.  'I’hc  gardctis  tire  plan, ted  and  cared  for  eithcjr  by  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  or  by  a unit  in  wliich  lie  “volunteers"  to  work  'The  expectation  is  that  the! 
garden.s  shall  ticcount  for  aho'ii  oi>e-qufir(er  of  the  troops’  for,d. 

'rhe  }’LA  has  neither  tlic  organization  nor  the  (H|uipmcn1  it  would  need  in  order  to 
provide  sub.si.antial  quantities  of  food  in  combat  .sit uni ion.s.  'I'hc  troops  are  iiornially 
expected  to  live  entirely  off  the  laud,  or  rtUlicr  each  soldier  is  cxpccteil  to,  Kiiicc  no  altcmitt 
is  made  to  maintain  conijiany  messes,  aitd  field  rations  are  pnictically  unknown,  'rhe  men 
often  go  without  food  for  extended  periods  of  time  even  whiles  actually  fighting. 

There  is  ;i  marked  difference,  botfi  in  cjuaiity  and  in  quantity,  in  the  food  jirovidc'd  for 
officers  and  that  provided  for  enlisted  men  whore  messes  iire  maintained.  The  oificcjr.s  eat 
at  a .separate  mess,  and  have  their  own  cooks.  'I’hi.s  is  one  of  the  few  coirspicuous  luivileges 
of  the  officers  in  the  PI, A,  and  the  troojrs,  when  in  the'  past  food  has  been  in  partic;ularly 
short  supply,  have  shown  marked  resentment  about  it. 

Disriplinc  and  Privileges 

The  PL.\  inake.s  little  or  no  distinction  Iretwc'en  military  discipliiio  ancl  ])olitica'  ''u.';- 
ishment,  actions  tfiat  violate  military  regulat ion.s  often  being  treated  as  acts  against  Ih.c 
state,  and  conclusions  iibout  political  loy:ilty  oft  (‘it  being  drawn  from  the  n.ood  and  extent 
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of  a man’s  compliance  with  military  regulations.  Both  the  Political  Commis.sars  and  the 
military  commanders  have  the  power  to  punish,  and  ijractieally  speaking  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  type  of  misbehavior  with  which  they  deal. 

The  PLA  maintains  so-called  Revolutionary  Soldier  Committees,  through  which  the 
enlisted  men  make  certain  decisions  regarding  breaches  of  discipline.  But  the  powers  of 
those  committees  arc  highly  circumscribed,  besides  which  they  are  made  up  of  loyal  Com- 
munists who  are  only  too  ready  to  back  up  the  Political  Officer  or  the  military  commander. 

'rhe  discipline  in  the  PLA  is  strict  in  the  extreme,  severe  punishments  being  imposed 
even  for  very  minor  infractions  of  the  regulations.  Punishment  is  determined  with  an  eye 
not  only  to  the  book  but  also  the  need  at  the  partirula-r  moment  for  an  “example.”  Execu- 
tions and  physical  be.atings  always  take  place,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  foregoing 
statement,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  unit. 

The  PLA  has  nevertheless  eliminated  much  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  discipline  main- 
tained ill  the  traditional  Chinese  armies.  'Ihe  oflicers  at  company  level  and  below  are 
mostly  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part  treat  their  men  fairly. 
Cases  of  arbitrary  cruelty  on  the  part  of  an  otlieer  toward  an  enlisted  man  are  very  rare. 
Thus  the  soldiers  accept  the  discipline,  severe  as  it  is,  as  one  of  the  hardships  of  army  life 
ill  general,  aiid  do  not,  apparently,  react  to  it  in  terms  of  direct  ho.stility  toward  their 
immediate  superiors. 

Soldiers  in  the  Pl.,\  have  few  piivileges  and  although  the  (Communists  are  attempting 
to  rai.se  the  prestige  of  the  military  as  a whole,  lh(‘  individual  .soldier  sees  a great  deal  more 
of  tin:  stick  than  of  the  carrot.  P'or  exam]jle,  it  is  almost  impossilile  for  a PLA  soldier  to 
get  permis.sioii  to  marry.  There  is  no  organi/ed  system  of  furloughs  and  passes;  indeed,  ihe 
indivi<lual  soldier  can  count  hiin.self  lucky  if  he  can  got  home  for  a visit  once  every  two  years. 
The  men  accept  the  fact  that  once  they  are  in  the  Army  they  iiavc  to  give  up  close  lies  wiLli 
homo,  and  do  not  expect  to  .sec  much  of  their  f«.nili<>s  until  after  they  leave  the  service. 
When  a unit  is  stationed  in  a .small  village  or  in  the  countryside,  its  men  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  mix  freely  with  the  civilians,  tlmuKh  the  foregoing  .sialemcut  ahour,  passes  still 
applies.  But  when  it  is  .stationed  near  a large  city,  its  men  are  hold  in  dose  clieck,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a PLA  man  to  he  in  easy  roach  of  a large  city  for  •weeks  on  end  s^d  never 
once  be  allowed  to  go  visit  it  on  his  own. 

The  state  of  affairs  just  described  is  to  some  e.xtcnt.  no  doubt,  tied  up  with  the  low 
pay  scale,  and  the  notion  that  the  men  will,  penniless  as  the}'  are,  get  into  trouble  if  they 
mingle  much  with  civilians.  Also,  the  PI. A has  been  on  the  march  through  so  much  of  its 
history  that  furloughs  and  passes  would  have  been  out  ol  the  ouestiim  What  is  primarily 
involved,  however,  is  a conviction  on  the  part  of  the  oonimanders  ihat  the  men  s.hould 
rc'gard  miliiary  life  as  a full-tiine  business,  and  that  even  during  periods  of  routine  garrison 
duty  all  tlu'ir  lime,  energies,  and  interest  should  go  on  their  miliiary  activities. 

'I'ninimy 

PL,\  training  is  inorstly  a matter  of  political  indoctrination  and  hard  physical  labor, 
c.siH'cially  extensive  marching.  Weapons  and  ammunition  are  in  such  short  supply  that 
giving  l.lic  mci’.  .niuch  opportunity  to  fire  wcaiions  ami  improve  their  marksmanship  is  out 
of  the  (lueslioii.  (Troops  have  often  been  thrown  into  combat  without  ever  having  fired 
their  weapons.)  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  PLA  consists  entiicly  of  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  theinsolves  on  the  field  of  battle;  rather 
deal  of  combat  in  recenr.  j'ear.s,  and  has,  in  ron.sc(jucjice,  a considerable  incidence  of  well- 
I rained  and  exiicriciiccd  veterans.  But  tlic  gap  that  divides  veterans  from  green  troops, 
I'Ccause  the  latter  do  not  train  with  live  ammunition,  is  wifler  than  in  any  other  modern 
army 
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Two  to  three  hours  of  each  da3'’s  training  are  set  aside  for  political  indoctrination 
sessions.  These  are  devoted  to  leetures  by  the  political  officers  and  to  “self-criticism.”  In 
the  self-criticism  meetings  the  men  discuss  varams  political  or  social  quest io::.s,  hear  the 
Communist  1 ine  presented,  and  comment  on  it.  The  soldier  who  expre.sses  disagreement 
with  an  official  position  is  asked  to  relate  his  entire,  life  liistorjq  and  is  shown,  little  by  little, 
how  his  "leaetionary  background”  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  understand  the  position  of 
the  “people.”  Usuallj'  group  pressure  and  the  fact  that  a Political  Officer  is  present  are 
enough  to  prevent  anyone  from  taking  genuine  issue  with  the  Line. 

The  military  training  offered  is,  bv'  US  staiidard.s,  e.xtremely  poor,  “'he  veterans  and 
NCOs  instruct  the  recruits  informally  in  all  plia.ses  of  military  and  combat  activities  and, 
although  they  arc  men  .skilled  in  combat  thr-y  are  not  iieec.s.sariiv  Cf)m|)etent  instructors. 
The  instruction,  moreover,  given  its  informality,  is  unavoifialily  nnewen.  In  some  units  the 
veterans  take  great  pride  in  being  inst ruetors  and  in  getting  acro.ss  what  they  know;  in 
others  th('y  tend  to  treat  ilieir  knowledge  as  an  as.sct  that  would  be  lost  if  it  were  .shared 
with  somebodj’. 

'file  t’oininimists  have  had  t.o  rely  upon  the  ex-Xiitimialist  troo[)s  as  instructors  in  the 
more  inodeniiK,e.d  and  teilinical  fii'lds,  especialh’  tanks,  art ilh'i^’,  ba/Doka.s,  aiul  motor 
\'ehieles.  'Phis  nietins,  of  cour.se.,  using  inst  nicturs  w hose  own  training  was  in  .\inerieaii 
Armj'  teclini(|tie.s.  No  data  are  availabk-  ;i.s  to  the  (|uality  of  ;!ie  in.structioii 

The  doiniiiaiit  ^(^atnre.  of  the  training-  and  of  lift-  in  general  — in  the  Pl,,\  is,  as 
noted  previously,  the  hard  physical  labor  that  all  imi.st  perform.  The  tact  that  little  or 
nothing  i.s  meelianizcu  makes  it  iK'cessary  to  iitili/.e  the  troop.s’  own  physical  strciigtli  in 
evi'ii  the  simiilest  opcralK,'!:.  Ik.sin'e.s  lieding  tlinnscb  e.s  (•.•died  upon  to  si'rve  as  paek- 
aninniis  for  practically  all  of  llu'ir  e(|iiipin(;nt.  the  PL.A  soldiers  ar('  l•('(|llil•(•(|  to  produce' 
individu.ally  ( ('ctai’!  es.sentia!  s'ljiplies.  'Pin  gardeni'ig  act i\  it i<'s  mcntioncfl  prcv’ion.slv  are 
(.inly  OIK'  esampie,  for  tlu;  regime  reports  that  in  Sinkiang  pid'.inee  alone  as  of  l!».")t)  lh(' 
.■Army  was  ojierating  8.')  (lour  inilis,  .>7  coal  pits,  8 w(‘a\-ing  mills.  3 pajicr  mills,  a’ld  2 gold 
mines.  Keen  top-grad('  coinbat  units  arc'  obligci.  when  on  garrison  duty,  to  do  common 
labor  ()ii  imhlie  works,  c.g.,  rivc'r  eoiitrol  prujc'cts  ami  the  const nict. ion  of  iailroad.s,  high- 
ways, ami  (lams 

c;ne  of  ttie  major  complaints  of  Pt)\Vs  in  Korea  is  that  “life  in  the  PL.'V”  is  “too  hard,” 
a relcrence  not  to  the  discipline  but  to  the  daily  output  ot  sl-.c'cr  physical  c'nergs'.  "Pin'  long 
training  inarches,  night  marches  in  particniar,  ','ere  ineiitioned  by  POW  aftei  POW  a.s 
major  ordeals,  rudouhtedir  it  is  ihe.se  onicaks  ttmt  h'.'c  iraide  the  PI. A one  of  the  toughest 
fighting  forces  in  Chinese;  hi.slorv.  predictably  able  to  wilh.stand  e.xlraordinary  luiielships 
ill  any  future  war. 

Officer  Trainimj 

Must  of  the  line  ofliex'rs  of  the  PL.A,  luu  iiig  ri.seii  from  the'  ranks,  have  had  little  or  no 
formal  military  training.  Uiiring  the  Heel  Army’s  earl}'  jeeirs,  at  leeist  up  to  the  time  when 
the  PI.A’s  Iciide'vs  set  out  to  modernize  it,  the're  were  great  advamages  in  using  ofIicei-.s  ()f 
this  type.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Phe  PL.V  can  no  longer  alTord  l(>  lia\-c  the.  high 
incidence  of  illiteracy  that  is  part  of  the  orice;  it  laiys  for  using  officers  up  from  the  ranks; 
ami  it  iiee'd.s  officers  capaP.le,  as  t.lie'y  are  not  likely  to  fie  if  thev  come  ii|i  from  the  ranks,  of 
dcveloiiing  the  technical  .skills  reeiuired  in  modern  warfare. 

8inc('  the  end  (if  the  Civil  War,  therefore,  the  Communists  have  esteibli.shed  a con.-'ider- 
able  luirnbe'r  (not  less  than  a tlozeii)  of  militeerj  acadeniie.s.  I'niil  PJ-1!)  the  chief  fmiction 
of  the  se  acade'inics  was  to  provifie  junior  office  r.s  for  the  Field  Armies,  which  accordingly 
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had  them  under  its  direet  control.  'I'oday,  all  the  academies  arc;  under  the  direction  of  the 
GIIQ  of  the  PLA.  ('Ihe  central  academy  is  located  at  Pekiiift,  anrl  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  four  thousand  men.) 

The  faet  that  the  academics  are  under  GIIQ  shows  that  they  are  thought  of  as  the 
source  of  the  stalT  and  general  officers  of  the  future,  for  all  that  the  training  lasts  only  for 
a year  or  two. 

The-  training  emphasizes  political  indoctrination  above  all,  thus  indicating  that  the 
bapic  essential  for  future  high  officers  in  the  PLA  is,  in  the  Communists’  view,  loyalty  to 
the  regime. 

Life  in  the  military  academies  is  no  less  austf're  than  that  in  the  PT.,\,  anfl  the  discipline 
no  less  strict.  The  instruction  in  military  science  is.  in  generai,  of  a highly  elementary 
character.  The  tactics  and  strategy  utilized  by  the  I’LA  during  the  Civil  War  campaigns 
figure  prominently  in  the  curriculum.  Some  of  the  niatenal.s  and  principles  the  academies 
teach  canic  originaiiv  from  the  (,S  Army,  t'ut  the  current  emphasis  is  upon  introducing 
Russian  practices. 

At  the  present  time  there  arc  nt)  .'idvanced  trainii'g  schools,  although  some  of  the  more 
promi.'<ing  young  offii'cns  are  sent  to  Russia  foi-  further  stuily.  Si)ocialized  .skills  have  to  be 
learned  in  the  field. 

A survey  of  the  fifty-two  most  prominent  generals  in  the-  PLA,  including  seven  ex- 
Xationaiists,  shows  that  twcnty-scvoii  have  appaixmtly  received  no  formal  military  educa- 
tion, that  seven  have  attended  Soviet  schools,  that  two  of  the  former  Xationalists  once 
studied  in  .Japan,  and  that  the  icinainder  attended  Chine.s(>  military  academies.*  Some  of 
the  latter,  however,  had  notoriously  low  standards.  (Among  them  arc  the  academies  estab- 
lished by  th;'  provincial  governments  before  th.c  Revolution  of  1911.) 

'Ihe  lack  of  tormal  military  training  is  not  tbo;  only  educational  deficiency  of  the  officer 
class  ofihe  lied  .\rmy.  About  one-half  of  t lie  PL.Vs  lop  liaidcrs  did  not.  for  example,  attend 
school  beyond  the  first  ten  grades,  and  .some  of  the  older  .staff  officers  e\’cn  at  Field  Army 
level  arc  illiterate.  Since  the  enlisted  inmi  have  cv('P.  less  educational  background,  no  other 
conclusion  is  pos.sible  then  than  that  the  PLA  i.s,  man  for  man,  the  most  uneducated  of  the 
world’s  large  .\rmie.s. 

'riio  lack  of  officers  w’itli  training  and  exporienci;  at  staff  level  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  ('omnmni.st  Army.  'Plic  present  generals  of  the  PL.-\  learned  their  mili- 
tary science  in  the  school  of  experience,  mostly  with  guerrilla  warfare.  Until  the  later 
stages  of  the.  Givil  War,  indeed,  mo.st  of  them  had  never  faced  anything  like  the  respon.si- 
hilitics  of  cuminaiid  in  positional  warfare,  j’o  some  exieiil,  to  be  sure,  they  have  been  able 
to  apply  to  their  new  tasks  the  principlc.s  picked  up  in  directing  small-scale  operations  For 
the  most  part,  however,  thev  lia'’e  had  to  learn  a new  tyiie  of  warfaie  as  the  PLX  has  become 
a National  Army.  'I'liey  were  greatly  helped  in  this,  ;it  the  lime  when  tliey  needed  help 
most  urgently,  by  .advi.sors  Lorn  the  USSR.  'I'he.se  advisors  have  sluy<;d  on,  and  still 
dct‘|)ly  influence  the  tactical  and  strategic  thinking  of  tin;  to)'  commanders. 

ri'eallh 

One  of  the  PLA’s  biggest  problems  is  iliut  of  pi'oviding  adec(iiate  medical  care  for  its 
m<  n.  (This,  of  coiir.se,  is  an  aspect  of  the  nincli  wider  problem  faced  by  China  a.s  a whole, 
namely,  that  of  running  an  cConorny  r.iid  a military  machine  with  a population  which, 
because  of  ill  health,  cannot  deliver  the  p<‘!i'ormancc  its  numbers  would  suggest.)  Up  to 
the  itresent  time,  its  standards  in  this  respect  have  been  a matter  of  ajiplying  a single  general 

' IliKK.  op.  '■!(.,  pi>.  oS-9. 
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rule;  if  a man  is  too  ill  to  ])crforin  his  required  tasks  he  will  be  removed  from  the  Army. 
Even  this  rule,  however,  eould  be  made  cfl’eel.ive  only  if  the  PEA  were  far  better  supplied 
with  doctors  and  medical  e<juipment  than  it  is.  Thus  there  is  a high  mortality  rate  in  the 
PLA’s  ranks,  obviously  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  requiring  heavy  physieal  exertions  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  should  not  be  in  the  Army  at  all. 

The  Chinese  Communi.st  armies  are  highly  vub'crahle  to  communicable  diseases.  The 
standards  of  sanitation  do  not  inelude  even  the  most  elementary  precantionary  and  pre- 
ventive measures.  Outbreaks  of  disease  are  especially  common  at  times  wiien  PjEA  eleiiienls 
have  just  moved  from  one  area  to  another,  and  the  nien  arc  expo.sod  to  new  maladies. 

The  PEA,  like  China  as  a whole,  has  only  a fraction  of  the  doetors  it  ncecE.  In  1946 
there  were  o’dy  13,417  rogi.stered  doctors  in  all  China,  i.e.,  one  doctor  for  approximately 
th^ty-threc  thousand  people.  'I'he  I'S  yVrrny  Surgeon  (leneral’s  Office'  estimates  that  not 
much  more  than  half  of  these  doctors  (8,(KK))  are  capable  of  meeting  minimum  l.’S  military 
standards,  and  of  them,  of  course,  only  a fiaction  ai-e  available  to  the  Aimy. 

No  figures  arc  available  as  to  the  numlier  of  doctors  in  the  PEA.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  ratio  of  doctors  to  men  would  excc'ed  1 to  3,000.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
Nationalist  Army,  far  better  eqnippc^d  from  the  standimint  of  military  medicine,  had  only 
1,922  qualified  doctors,  18  dentists,  384  nursc.s,  and  4."^8  technical  personnel.  Earge  numbers 
of  Chinese  doetors  fled  from  (.diina  when  the  Communists  were  coming  to  power,  which 
means  that  there  are  fewer  (jualified  doctors  out  in  the  ci\dlian  jiopulation  whom  the  PEA 
can  conscript. 

'I'he  Comimn.'i.sts  have  attempted  to  nu'ct  thi.s  |)r«,bl<  ivi  l.,v  rapid  traiidng  of  additi;;nal 
pt'rsoiniel.  Hut  it  is  well  known,  (pialified  dot't.ors  cannot  be  prodnc.ed  by  speed-up 
techniciues. 

.According  even  to  Coinmuui.st  statistics,  there  are  inoie  than  one  hundred  million 
pi'oplc  m (diina  who  need  medical  c<ire  that  they  are  not  gel  I ing.  Pcrha|)s  the  most  dramatic, 
relevant  statistic  has  to  do  with  the  nation's  hospital  resomces:  2,000  hospitals  w ith  a total 
of  90,000  beds.  'I'he  (k.'mmuni.sts  aggnr-a'ed  this  problem,  when  they  as.snmed  (lower,  by 
suiipre.ssing  foreign-snpi.»orled  rnodieal  inslitntions  tmd  ex|>''||ing  tbeii  fun'ign  cniploj'oes. 

The  i'EA  has  attempted  to  teacti  its  men  somettimg  at  least  about  the  n'h.itionship 
between  sanilalion  and  ill  <ii  lu  i I U'  ( i uii 1 1 ] ) i \ ui 1 1 , na  u i ' • ) 1 1 • t u j uu  lU  i*C3  ci.  1 i(I  the 

enforcement  of  a few  simple  sanilalion  regulations  does  ac>pear  to  have  reduced  the  danger 
of  uneontrolhible  e[)idemies.  This  dang<*r  is  still  of  such  eharae'.er  as  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  the  PEA  lives,  and  will  eonlinue  to  live  for  a long  while,  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
major  epidemic  that  comes  along.  Home  types  of  inoetilat ion  have  been  introduced,  but 
there  are  no  routine  arrangements  for  inoenlating  troo|)s. 

Treatment  of  Wounded 

'I'lie  lack  of  medical  facilities  in  the  PE.A  is  most  consiiiciions  in  combat  situations, 
w'liere  there  is  hardly  even  the  pretense  of  doing  anything  for  the  wounded.  'The  P(.>Ws  in 
Korea  mentioned  tnis  fact,  which  cannot  he  concealed,  as  having  been  highly  tlestructive 
to  moialc.  l''ield  hosjjitals  are  manned  by  untrained  “medics,”  and  a man’s  chances  of 
recovering  from  a wound  are  extremely  slendei-.  Drugs  ami  mc'dieal  supplies,  for  instance, 
are  in  .short  .supplj'  at  all  ceheloms. 

'I'he  chief  promise  the  PE.A  is  able  io  hold  out  to  the  man  who  ihinks  he  might  he 
wounded  is  that  it  will  try,  when  t.he  iimim'nt  comes,  to  remove  him  fmni  the  immediate 
scene  of  battle.  Each  division  in  the  PEA  ha.s  a stret.cher  com|)nnv,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
m(-n  in  the  medical  platoon  at  regiineiit  are  also  stretchi'r  bearers.  'I'he  PEA  al.so  cmploy.s 
large  numbers  of  civilian  stretcher  bearers  - for  good  reason,  since  it  has  no  motor  vehicles 
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for  tran.spoctinf!;  hospital  rases.  'Plio  mere  presence  of  so  many  streiclier  beaiers  is  .said, 
iiiciderilally,  to  l)e  (piite  unnerving  to  troops  about  to  go  into  combat,  since  they  are  an 
eloquent,  reminder  of  the  PLA’s  willingness  to  accept  vast  numbers  of  casualties  in  any 
combat  operation. 

Psychological  warfare  should  continually  stre.s,s  the  theme  that  the  Communists  are 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  their  wounded,  and  that  we  arc  in  a position  to  ofier  medical 
assistance  to  all  who  lu^ed  it. 


Logistics 

Until  the  latter  slages  of  the  Civil  War  th(!  Chinese  Communists  had  little  need  to 
concern  themselves  about  problems  of  logistics.  'I'he  Red  Army  lived,  during  its  guerrilla 
phase,  entirely  off  the  laud,  am]  ilepcmded  for  specifically  military  supplies  on  the  Xaiionalist 
supply  centers  it  raided  from  time  to  time.  'I'he  fact  that  it  commandeered  its  food  tended 
to  alienate  the  peasants,  whose  support  was  sorelj'  needed  in  the  guerrilla  campaign,  except 
as  their  feelings  could  iie  soothed  with  proini.se.s  of  tlie  rewards  they  would  receive  when  the 
Communists  canu'  to  power.  ('I’he  Communists  paid  for  such  goods  and  services  as  they 
took  from  the  villagers  in  their  own  ciirrency  or  in  lOl's.  'I’his  gave  many  of  the  peasants 
a reason  for  supporting  the  ( 'ominuuists  far  more  per.suasive  than  the  Party’s  agrarian 
program.  Only  if  lh(‘  ( 'oinmunists  came  to  power  could  they  hope  eventually  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  [laper  promises  they  ended  up  holding.) 

The  Red  Arm.v  developed  great  skill  in  extracting  military  eiiuipmenf  from  the  enemy. 
In  this  w-ay.  throughout  the  w.ar  ycar.'^  llie  Communists  were  able,  without  any  regtilar 
system  of  .sup'ily  of  their  own,  to  ad'*  <ontuiuously  to  their  total  stock  of  equipment,  so 
that  at  the  eiifl  of  the  war  they  had  more  supplies  than  at  the  beginning.  After  the  war 
tliey  obtained  large  q;iKUfitie.s  of  former  Japaiu'se  military  e(|nipment  — especially  in 
Mancliuria.  wht'i(>  they  were  helpo'J  in  thi.«  sense  by  the  Kiissiaii  Army.  .\nd  during  the 
Civil  War  th<>y  ticquired  ti  good  deal  of  former  L'S  .\rmy  e'pjipment  from  defeated  National- 
ist units. 

'I'lie  no('(i  to  depend  upon  the  enemy  foi’  supplies  dictated,  to  some  extent,  the  .stiategy 
and  tactics  einploy'xl  by  the  Communists,  e g.,  their  leiusal  to  oiigago  in  positiojial  warfare, 
and  their  [.mactice  of  first  capturing  a city,  then  milking  it  of  supplies,  and  then  giving  up 
control  of  it. 

When  trie  Corninuni'  ts  decided  to  reorganize  the  PL.\  into  a National  Army,  they  ware 
forced  to  adopt  more  conventional  ways  of  handling  their  logistical  problems.  One  great 
advantage  tb.ey  .have  had  in  this  coiineetioii  is  their  clear  gra.sp  of  Llic  fact  that  many  Chinese 
annies  of  the  past  were  less  effective  than  they  might  h.ave  been  precisely  'bt'cause  their 
man-power  exceeihal  their  logistical  capabilities.  J'l.e  Ctommunist  regimi!  had  the  eourage 
to  reduce  tlio  numbers  of  men  in  the  lirst  lino  units,  thus  bringing  manpower  more  or  less 
into  balance  with  logi.sties  and  greatly  increasing  the  effeetivene.ss  of  at  least  the  better 
Communist  units.  Since  the  men  in  these  units  were  now  assured  eertain  minimum  amounts 
of  necessary  materiel,  morale  improved  as  a re.sult  of  the  new  arrangements. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Coimmniists  also  sought  to  make  the  PL.\  partially  self- 
supporting  by  having  it  undertak';  its  own  production  activities,  (.\fter  the  Co.mmiinists 
became  respon.sihle  for  the  political  eoutrol  of  the  country,  it  was  irnpos.sible  to  have  the 
troops  live  off  tliO  land  as  th<‘y  had  when  they  were  'icti\ely  fighting  the  Nationalists.)  In 
other  word«,  the  Communisl  leaders  have  never  felt  it  to  he  necessary  for  the  central  govern- 
ment to  a.ssurne  the  full  finaucial  rcspoiiaihility  for  the  military  'istahlishment,  as  central 
goverinneiits  do  in  other  countries.  Nlaking  the  I’LA  partially  self-supporting  means  not 
only  reduced  outliiys  for  the  actmd  coiiiinoditic.s  r('(piired,  hut  also  reduced  expenditures  of 
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energies  (and  mniioy)  on  problems  of  procurement  and  transportation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  appears  to  work  well  only  for  units  that  an;  given  prolonged  garrison  duties.  And 
even  when  it  does  work  well  there  are  some  results  that  must  be  entered  on  the  other  side 
of  the.  ledger.  Units  that  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  a large  proportion  of  what  is  required 
to  meet  immediate  needs  are,  for  one  thing,  unprepared  to  deal  with  supply  problems  under 
conditions  of  actual  eombat.  In  the  second  place,  a unit  that  is  producing  for  its  own  use  is 
a unit  that  can  be  transferred  to  another  area  only  a.t  considerable  sacrifice  in  terms  of 
current  production.  This  is  doubly  important  because  the  Communists  have  political 
reasons  for  not  keeping  a unit  in  one  and  the  same  place,  for  too  long  a time  fthe  line  officers 
might  establish  personal  connections  with  local  leaders,  and  thus  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  civilian  political  control  from  the  center). 

The  PLA  is  still  attempting  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  troops’  producing  for 
their  own  needs.  It  is  now  recognized,  however,  that  this  is  a cumbersome  method  of 
handling  problems  of  logi.stics,  though  probably  a necessary  one  until  the  Communist 
regime  feels  sti.'..,g  enough  financially  to  support  the  military  establishment  via  direct 
appropriations. 

On<;  reason  for  the  Communists’  attempt  to  hold  down  some  military  expenditures  is 
that  they  are  greatly  increasing  others,  i.c.,  those  haviiig  to  do  with  modernization  and 
rncehaiiization  of  the  forces—  both  of  which  will  add  to  the  PLA  logistical  problems.  For 
there  is  a great  difference  f)ol\veen  the  logistical  needs  of  a guerrilla  arm3'  and  those  of  a 
modern  military  force. 

The  PUA’s  modernization  program  has.  among  other  things,  demonstrated  anew  one 
of  Cluna’.s  basic  weakne.sses  as  a military  power,  'riic  Chinc.se  cannot  produce  the  heavy 
e(|uipmeiit  a motlcriiized  armj'  ne(>ds,  which  means  that  arrangements  must  he  made  to 
import  it  and  to  provide  for  its  transportation  and  maiiitenance  within  the  country.  Even 
.so  simple  an  item  as  a truck  must  be  procured  abroad,  as  must  a!i  tl..e  petrol(;nm  products 
essential  to  n niodern  army.  As  the  PI.A  turns  its  back  on  fo()t-pow(;r  and  animal- 
drawn  vehicles  it  tx'coines  increasingly  noce.ssarv  to  construct  a network  of  highways  and 
roads,  since  without  it  tlic  ii(;w  motorized  eijuipment  will  be  u.sclcss.  (E\'on  North  Korea 
has  a more  advanced  syst(;m  of  highways  than  most  of  China.) 

Tlic  inadeciuacy  of  China’s  transportation  sy -terr!  has  oblig('d  the  PL.\  to  establish 
siipidy  depots  all  over  the  country  and,  given  the  difficulty  of  moving  things  from  one  to 
anothor,  to  guard  carefully  against  getting  too  many  supplies  in  a single  plaeo.  The  PLA 
may,  iii(i('(;d,  find  itself  in  a .seriously  weakened  p)osition  if  it  moves  to  modern  means  of 
warfare  before  the  economy  can  give  it  effective  logistical  support.  Then'  is  a real  dang(;r 
that  over-rapid  mechanization  will  seriously  reduce  its  clfective  tigtiting  power. 

Til  the  attempt  to  overcome  its  log'^ticel  problems  tho  lias  greatly  expnndefl  its 

otaff  at  Peking,  so  that  the  Army,  which  formerly  operated  with  very  iiitle  in  the  way  of  a 
centralized  staff,  has  now  become  lieavily  lo.aded  with  bureaucrats.  'I'lic  appearance  in 
China  of  Knssian  advisors  and  specialists  has  accentuated  this  trend.  This  is  all  ilie  moie 
conspicuous  because  expansion  of  stall  personnel  can  never  solve  the  PLA’s  real  logistical 
problems,  even  if  the  cxptinsion  takes  jilace  in  tlu;  latter’s  name.  These  problems  arc  tied 
up  with  fundamental  economic  and  social  conditions  in  China,  and  will  persist  until  China 
is  more  extensively  industrialized  and  ICS'S  dependent  upon  a predominantly  agrieultural 
economy. 

Tiie  PLA’s  major  strengths  in  tlic  field  of  logistics  are:  (a)  'I'he  tight  police  control  that 
the  Communists  exerci.se  over  the  pcoph-  of  China.  1'lii.s  enables  them  to  marshal  very 
larg('  numbers  of  men  for  militiiiw  pii:po:>«’.s.  and  thus  to  assign  almost  unlimited  amounts  of 
personnel  to  logistical  ojierations  if  and  when  tiny  are  rieoded.  fb)  'Phe  (^liinese.  soldier’s 
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acceptance  of  his  low  standard  of  living.  Because  of  this,  the  PLA  does  not  require  the  large 
varieties  or  Cjuantities  of  supplies  necessary  in  an  American  or  European  army,  (c)  The 
fact  that  its  operations  have  thus  far  been  confined  to  (^hina  or  immediately  contiguous 
areas.  This  has  enabled  it  to  live  off  the  land  and  avoid  dependence  upon  long  suppb/  lines, 
(d)  The  fact  that  it  is  still  largely  unmechanized.  This  has  kept  any  large  logistical  problem 
from  arising  in  the  .sensitive  area  of  liquid  and  solid  fuels.  The  present  rate  of  moderniza- 
tion is  not  so  rapid  as  to  bring  this  problem  to  a head  in  the  near  future,  (e;  The  fact  that 
logistical  problems  can  now  be  handled  with  the  direct  assistance  of  qualified  Russian 
advisors.  It  can  be  expected  that  PLA  staff  planning  will  improve  as  a result  of  this 
a.ssistance. 

But  the  logistical  weaknesses  of  the  PLA  far  outbalance  its  logistical  strengths.  The 
principal  weakne.s.ses  are  revealed  by  the  following  statements:  fa)  The  PLA  has  not  organ- 
ized, or  trained  personnel  for,  the  large  service  of  supply  that  a modernized  army  w'ould 
require,  fb)  The  transportation  facilities  for,  rapid  large-scale  movements  of  goods  do  not 
exist  over  miudi  of  China.  The  railroad  system  is  highly  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  exten- 
sive net  of  highways.  The  air  force  is  incapable  of  air-lifting  any  appreciable  tonnage, 
(c)  I'he  total  personnel  of  the  PLA  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  pre.sent  services  of 
supply.  The  commitment,  to  full-scale  combat  of  more  than  a small  part  of  the  total  Army 
at  any  given  time  is  out  of  the  question  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  supply  the  troops 
commitfej.  (d)  The  medical  services  of  the  PLA  are  completely  inadequate.  This  radi- 
cally reduces  the  PLA’s  capacity  to  solve  logistical  problems  by  merely  assigning  more 
manpower  to  the  operation  in  hand,  (c)  The  PLA  iick-)  senio-  '?'c,''rs  •vith  experience  in 
logistics,  and  thus  cannot  provide  the  staff  direction  essential  to  rapid  development  of  a 
sound  logistical  organization,  (f)  The  PL.\  is  obliged  to  import  most  of  the  equipment  a 
mechanized  army  requires.  China  is  incapable  of  producing,  for  example,  the  motorized 
equipment  that  is  essential  to  a modern  army,  (g)  The  fact  that  troops  from  difierent 
geographic  area.s  of  China  have  very  different  eating  habits  would  place  a great  strain  on 
PLA  logrsti'’"  ■'  nr.:,  •'’-.ore  war  situation,  fh)  The  Chinese  economy  does  not  afford  people 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  mechanical  and  other  types  of  training  required  in  modern 
logistical  operations,  and  there  is  no  e.Mhi.iiig  skill  group  in  the  population  capable  of  staffing 
them,  (i)  The  great  variety  in  types  and  calibers  of  weapons  used  by  the  PLA  creates 
numerous  problems  of  supply  and  maintenance,  (j)  The  inadequate  communications  sys- 
tem in  both  the  Army  and  the  nation  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  direct,  organize,  and 
facilitate  supply  movements. 

Comm  unicalions 

dffie  general  backwardness  of  China  as  far  as  modern  communications  are  concerned 
is  reflected  in  the  PLA’.s  own  commutiications  system.  Radio  equipment  is  scarce  and, 
although  the  Communists  were  able  to  capture  stocks  of  field  telephones  from  the  National- 
ists, wire  is  in  such  short  supply  that  they  cannot  make  efficient  use  of  them. 

From  the  division  level  down,  orders  are  usually  transmitted  orally,  and  there  is  a 
minimum  of  paper  work.  'I'his  eliminates  paper-pushing  and  many  of  its  wastes  and  abuses 
(e.g.  the  need  to  make  multiple  copies  of  each  order),  and  might  be  placed  high  on  a list  of 
the  negative  military  virtues  the  PLA  posse.sses.  But  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that 
control  and  coordination  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  clumsy,  slow,  and  inflexible. 
Most  orders  are  transmitted  by  messengers,  which  normally  means  that  an  order  that  is 
unclear  cannot  be  clarified  in  time  to  do  any  good,  so  that  commanders  have  to  go  ahead 
and  act,  without  the  knowledge  of  higher  echelons,  on  their  own  initiative.  Organizing  and 
])huining  a major  movement  calling  for  the  coordination  of  many  different  units  becomes 
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time-consuming  in  the  extreme.  Effective  control  of  such  movements  lapses  as  of  when  the 
initial  orders  are  executed.  In  combat  conditions,  for  example,  decisions  at  division  and 
below  have  to  be  made  without  communicating  with  army. 

During  the  days  of  guerrilla  w'arfare  battalion  commanders  were  given  a great  degree 
of  freedom,  and  communications  were  not  essential  for  efTcctive  operations.  At  present 
the  communications  problem  is  critical,  since  the  Chinese  have,  for  good  Dr  ill,  adopted  the 
large-scale  type  of  organizations  that  cannot  dispense  with  coordination  of  a kind  that  calls 
for  rapid  and  frequent  exchanges  of  messages.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because  the  PLA 
is  trying  to  reproduce  in  its  mass  armies  the  traditions  of  rapid  maneuver  and  flexibility 
that  characterized  the  old  guerrilla  columns.  Given  the  present  communications  .system, 
and  the  lack  of  army  control  at  battalion,  the  whole  attempt  is  necessarily  doomed  to  fail. 
The  individual  units  may  be  able  to  retain  their  aggressiveness,  but  the  lack  of  coordination 
will,  predictably,  often  have  the  effect  of  immobilizing  whole  armies. 

The  PLA’s  signal  equipment  is  as  heterogeneous  as  its  infantry  weapons,  partly  because 
it  includes  Japanese,  American,  Russian,  and  German  items,  and  partly  because  the  princi- 
pal means  of  signaling  employed  is  a series  of  devices  such  as  whistles,  bugles,  gongs,  and 
flags.  When  a PLA  unit  sounds  its  bugles  before  an  attack,  this  is  only  partly  to  unnerve 
the  enemy;  it  is  mainly  a signal  to  the  PLA  troops  themselves.  Considerable  confusion 
thus  results  when  the  enemy  “jams”  such  signals  with  whistles  and  bugles  of  its  own. 

Materiel 

In  all  categories  the  materiel  of  the  PLA  is  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  world’s  major 
armies.  However,  inferer.-'es  from  this  fact  a.s  to  its  combat  capabilities  are  dangerous. 
I'he  Chinese  soldier  is  remarkably  adept  at  taking  care  of  himself  with  whatever  ecjnipment 
he  happens  to  have. 

Uniforms 

The  men  in  the  PLA  arc  issued  summer  and  winter  uniforms  which  are  worn  until  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  patch  them.  No  “spare”  uniforms  arc  issued,  and  few  PLA  soldiers 
can  afford  to  purchase  even  minor  ac(!e.ssories.  If  one  .sees  what  seems  an  odd  assortment  of 
uniforms  in  a typical  company  it  is  in  part  because  some  of  the  troops  are  wearing  garments 
captured  from  the  enemy,  in  part  because  of  the  patches. 

Thf'  PLA  has  had  a hard  time  providing  shoes  for  its  men.  The  .standard  shoe  is  made 
of  cloth  and,  what  with  all  the  marching  the  troops  are  recjuired  to  do,  wears  out  very 
niiifHy  China  s shoe  factories  simply  cannot  provide  enough  shoes  for  an  army  the  size 
of  the  PLA,  and,  th's  being  the  case,  the  Communists  have  called  uiton  the  women  of  China 
to  “volunteer”  to  make  shoes  at  home  and  contribute  them  to  the  Army.  Aside  from  a 
large  quantity  of  fur-lined  boots  that  once  belonged  to  the  Japanese,  the  PLA  has  never 
had  significant  quantities  of  leather  shoes  for  its  men.  Individual  sold.iers  will  be  found 
wearing  CH  field  shoes  taken  from  captuied  Xaiionalists,  but  the  PLA  itself  has  never  issued 
footwear  of  that  type.  Even  in  the  winter  campaigns  in  Korea  few  Chinese  soldiers  wore 
leather  boots. 

The  uniform,  both  winter  and  .sumnier,  is  made,  like  everything  else  the  PLA  uses  in 
the  way  of  cloth,  of  cotton  The  winter  uniform  is  of  bulky  padded  cotton,  like  the  winter 
clothing  of  most  Chinese  civilians.  One.  of  the  things  that  Chinese  POWs  in  Korea  say  most 
impressed  them  when  they  surrendered  was  the  clothing  and  blankets  that  the  US  Arny 
was  prepared  to  issue  to  them. 

Psychological  warfare  should  constantly  stress  the  theme  that  the  Chine.se  soldier  is 
ill-clothed,  ill-shod,  and  ill-blanketed,  and  that  w'e  arc  in  a position  to  provide  him  with 
needed  items  if  and  when  he  surrenders. 
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Ordnance 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  PLA  iies  in  the  fact  that  its  weapons  are  not  stand- 
ardized. Through  almost  all  its  history,  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  has  had  to  depend 
primarily  upon  captured  enemy  stocks  for  its  supplies  of  weapons  and  ammunition,  which 
has  meant  that  it  has  had  to  use  whatever  types  and  calibers  of  weapons  came  its  way. 
Even  today,  the  PLA  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  captured  stocks  of  Japanese,  American, 
Nationalist,  and  assorted  European  arms.  This  is  tioie  even  in  the  category  of  heavy 
weapons,  which  makes  major  headaches  of  both  ammunition  supply  and  maintenance. 
Spare  parts  are  seldom  available,  and  repairs  are  either  out  of  the  question  or  so  highly 
improvised  as  greatly  to  reduce  firepower. 

Communist  China’s  capacity  to  produce  munitions,  heavy  weapons  in  particular,  is 
highly  limited.  However,  more  than  70  small  arsenals  have  been  set  up  within  China,  and 
these,  together  with  the  large  arcenals  developed  and  expanded  by  the  Japanese  in  Man-, 
churia,  now  prcxluce,  according  to  some  e.stimates,  around  50  percent  of  what  the  PLA  needs 
in  the  way  of  sma!!-arms  ammunition.  They  can  also  supply  most  of  the  required  quantities 
of  hand  grenades,  mines,  and  mortar  ammunition. 

The  two  large  Mukden  arsenals  had  been  capable  of  producing  fairly  heavy  munitions 
and  ordnance  pieces,  hut  American  bombing  in  the  Second  World  War  — and  Russian  and 
Chinese  Communi.st  looting  immediately  after  the  War  — greatly  reduced  their  productive 
capacity  in  these  categories.  The  Communists  have  now  restored  their  pre-war  levels  of 
production. 

The  only  other  major  arsenal  is  in  Yangku  (Taiyuan),  Shansi  Province,  where  produc- 
tion is  confined  to  small  arms  and  moriar  aminuniliuu.  The  other  arsenals  operating  in 
Central  China  before  the  Communist  take-over  were  cither  heavily  damaged  in  the  Civil 
War  or  dismantled  by  the  Nationalists,  and  thus  pose  a problem  not  of  “reconstruction” 
but  of  planning  and  execution  of  new  construction  projects. 

The  Chinese  still  produce  nothing  in  the  categories  of  heavy  artillery,  field  artillery, 
anti-tank  artillery,  anti-aircraft  artillery,  tanks,  and  armored  combat  vehicles.  Present 
supplies  of  these  items,  and  the  ammunition  to  go  with  them,  therefore  came  either  (via 
capture)  from  enemy  sources  or  from  the  USSR,  and  over  at  least  the  next  ten  years  (failing 
a large  war  in  which  further  equipment  could  be  picked  up  from  an  enemy)  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  be  China’s  sole  source  of  .supply  for  such  equipment.  Soviet  advisors, 
as  pointed  out,  have  been  assigned  to  the  PLA  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  standardization 
of  its  ordnance,  and  are  presumably  in  position  to  arrange  for  the  procurement  of  necessary 
items  from  Russia.  These  items  continue  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chinese  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  i)ut  meeting  the  reqtiired  payments  i.s  nevei  theless  a great  strain  on  the  Chinese 
economy,  and  will  continue  to  be  throughout  the  foreseeable  future.  The  arms  shipments, 
in  other  words,  are  not  gifts  or  subsidies,  since  the  Chinese  are  evidently  billed  for  every 
item  the  Russians  deliver.  Most  of  it,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  of  Russian  manu- 
facture, but  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  include  in  these  transactions  arms  produced 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Germany. 

Unless  shipments  from  Rus.sia  are  forthcoming  in  unprecedented  quantities,  the  Chinese 
will  face  a serious  interim  problem  with  regard  to  the  standardization  of  weapons  in  any 
of  the  several  categories  the  PL.\  uses  on  a large  scale.  Available  estimates  of  ihe  amounts 
of  equipment  taken  from  the  Nationalists  and  the  Japanese  are  rough  at  best,  but  it  is  a 
safe  assumption  that  this  equipment  will  keep  on  being  used  until  present  stocW.s  of  ammuni- 
tion are  depicted  and/or  the  weapons  become  unserviceable.  For  at  least  the  next  ten 
years,  then,  the  PLA  will  continue  to  make  use  of  a wide  variety  of  weapons,  and  the  task 
of  maintaining  them  and  supplying  ammunition  for  them  will  be  one  of  its  major  staff 
problems. 
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"J’be  PFA,  by  comparison  with  other  armies,  is  highly  dependent  on  and  skillful  in  the 
use  of  rhortars,  and  this  also  is  tied  np  with  the  backwaidness  of  the  Chinese  economy. 
Mortars  are  easy  to  manufacture,  and  even  during  World  War  II  the  Communists  produced 
mortar  ammunition  in  the  arsenals  they  rvere  able  to  build  in  the  hills  around  Yenan.  Their 
present  supplies  of  such  ammunition  are,  in  consequence,  reasonably  adequate  — sufficient, 
at  least,  to  permit  training  and  practice  with  live  ammunition. 

The  average  PLA  regiment  early  in  the  post-Xovember  1950  phase  of  the  Korean  war 
had  the  following  ordnance: 


Rifles 614 

Pistols 180 

Carbines 102 

Sub-machine  guns 168 

Light  Machine  guns 94 

Heavy  machine  guns 27 


50-mm  Mortar 30 

60-mm  Mortar 28 

81-82-mm  Morta.r 12 

Anti-tank  guns 6 

75-mm  guns 3 

Bazookas 4 

Flame  throw-ers 3 


There  is  reason  to  believe  these  regiments  were  the  best-equipped  the  PLA  had.  If  so, 
it  seems  a safe  assumption  that  the  Communists  arc  .seeking  a short-run  regimental  dis- 
tribution of  ordnance  at  approximately  the  level  indicated  by  these  figures,  which  were 
obtained  in  interrogations  of  Chinese  POWs  (they  represent  a composite  picture  of  the 
various  regiments  for  which  infomiation  was  obtained).  Some  of  the  entries,  for  example 
the  low  figure  for  rifles,  appear  to  be  open  lo  (luestior.  During  toe  ( ivil  War  a Communist 
independent  guerrilla  battalion  of  441  men  had  300  rifles,  which  suggests  that  in  the  better- 
equipped  present-day  infantry  regiment  there  should  be  more  than  G14.* 


Tactics  and  Strategy 

Formal  training  and  instruction  in  tactic,s  and  strategy  are,  even  today,  not  highly 
dpvelnned  in  the  PLA,  although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  training  manuals, 
and  *>-''niwl«t!An."  have  becti  made  of  both  US  ami  Russian  materials. 

The  tactics  and  strategy  the  PLA  actually  employs  are  derived  mainly  from  its  experi- 
ence in  the  guerrilla  campaigns  of  World  War  II  and  in  the  Civil  War,  and  thus  relate  to  a 
type  of  warfare  the  Communists  will  not  necessarily  fight  again  and  reflect  a situation  of 
availability  of  resources  that  no  longer  exists. 

The  PLA  has  developed  exceptional  skill  at  executing  strategic  movements  that  require 
mass  mobility,  t his  ski!!  is  «!i  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  PLA’s  dependence  on 
marching  rather  than  mechanized  transportation.  During  the  (bvil  War  the  Communists 
proved  that  they  could  march  50  mile.s  in  twenty-four  hours  and  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  it 
to  engage  immediately  in  battle.  During  the  ('ivil  War  campaigns,  this  kind  of  mobility 
enabled  t!ie  Communists  to  keep  the  initiative  in  their  hands,  and  to  select  the  time  and 
place  at  which  they  would  pin  battle.  They  could  strike  fast  and  hard  where  the  enemy 
least  expected  them  to  be,  and  complete  their  withdrawal  before  the  slow  er-moving  National 
ists  could  redeploy  their  forces. 

I’his  strategy  involved  the  adaptation  to  larger-scale  combat  of  the  basic  techniques 
of  g;;erri!!a  warfare,  in  which  small  groups  move  quickly  to  deliver  blows  at  the  enemy’.s 
vulnerable  points  and  then  disapjjear  before  the  enemy  can  marshal  his  forces  for  a counter- 
movement.  Once  a battle  was  under  way,  however,  mobilit}'  proved  repeatedly  to  be  less 
of  an  ad\’ant.age  than  the  ('ommuriists  may  have  hoped,  because  their  inade<iuate  com- 
munications prevented  them  from  turning  it  to  any  fixed  purpose,  d'inis,  though  they  were 
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still  able  to  get  their  troops  to  perform  remarkable  feats  of  mare.hing,  and  did  so  profitably 
where  strategic  maneuvers  were  coneerued,  they  often  found  themselves  sorely  needing  new 
tactics. 

.\uother  powerful  factor  that  influences  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  PLA  is  its 
unavoidable  reliance  upon  riflemen  for  its  main  fire  power.  The  PLA  has  built  itself,  for 
tactical  purposes,  around  the  rifle  and  the  mortar,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  .’•emark- 
ablc  mass  mobility.  Hut  it  means  that  it  can  increase  its  fire  power  only  by  building  up 
manpower  at  or  very  near  the  point  on  which  it  wishes  to  put  pressure.  This  greatly  increases 
its  own  vulnerability,  once  tlie  additional  fire  power  is  built  up,  to  enemy  artillery  and 
planes. 

In  fact,  dependence  for  fire  power  upon  the  particular  weapons  mentioned  is  the  central 
fact  in  determining  the  character  of  the  principal  tactical  and  strategic  operations  that  the 
PLA  regularly  executes.  It  has,  for  example,  always  made  considerable  use  of  the  ambush, 
which  not  only  dominated  its  early  guerrilla  period  but  continued  to  be  used  frequently  in 
the  Civil  War  and  eveir  in  Korea.  Without  themselves  attempting  to  hold  fixed  positions, 
the  Clommunists  would  permit  the  enemy  to  maneuver  him.self  into  a position  where  he 
could  be  t rapped  in  an  ambush,  which  the  thimmunists  were  able  to  set  up  because  their 
weapons  were  highly  portable  and  could  be  moved  into  relatively  inaccessible  positions  — 
by  contrast  with  the  enemy’s  fire-power,  whitrh  deiicnded  upon  more  complex  means  of 
transportation. 

Other  tactics  that  reflect  reliance  on  man-carried  weapons  are  the  PLA’s  famous  infil- 
trations and  night  movements  In  both  of  these  tactics  the  Cornmuni.st  objective  is  to 
achieve  surpri.se  and  move  into  a position  in  wh'ch.  the  fighting  will  take  place  at  close 
{quarters.  The  enemy  then  cannot  employ  his  heavier  weapons  to  advantage,  and  the  Com- 
munists can  engage  him,  on  eijual  terms  or  better,  with  platoon  weapons. 

'I'he  PLA’s  dependence  on  riflciiir.ii  as  the  major  source  of  fire  powei’  also  accounts  for 
their  “human  wave’’  tactics.  As  a last  resort  the  PLA  commanders  seek  to  increa.se  their 
fire-power  through  great  frontal  as.saults  by  large  mas.ses  of  troops.  They  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  heavy  lo.sses  because  only  so  can  they  hope  to  balance  off  the  enemy’s  heavy 
weapons,  the  ultimate  objective  being  to  create  a situation  iii  which  they  will  be  able  to 
engage  him  in  clo.se  in-fighting.  Here,  as  in  all  their  other  favorite  tactics,  the  Communists 
attempt  to  avoid  situations  in  which  the  enemy’s  superior  fire-power  will  be  decisive,  and 
to  force  the  battle  into  a phase  in  which  only  hand  weapons  count. 

The  fact  that  the  PLA  is  willing  to  accept  tremendous  cas\;.a!ties  in  order  to  exploit  the 
tactical  and  strategic  advantages  of  mass  manpower  does  not  mean  that  its  conimmiders  are 
reckless.  In  fact,  extreme  caution  dominates  much  of  their  cactical  thinking.  Attacks  arc  not 
attemiHed  unle,ss  and  un.til  overwhelming  numerical  siipctriority  has  been  assmred,  and  pi-o- 
tracted  periods  of  regrouping  and  planning  always  separate  the  attacks.  Heavy  losses  are 
acceptable  if  victory  is  the  i/iiid  pro  (/no  (the  more  since  manpower  is  the  resource  of  which 
the  Pl.A  ha.s  most ).  If,  on  llu;  other  htind,  the  issue  is  doubtful,  the  Communist  commanders 
tei  ’ to  l>e  hesitant  and  cauliou.s.  The  PLA  is  an  army  of  revolutioni.SiS,  but  it.s  tactics  are 
decidedly  not  revolutionary.  According  to  some  available  evidence,  the  Russians  arc  urging 
the  Chinese  to  adopt  more  daring  tactics.  But  given  their  long  history  of  having  to  con- 
serve and  hoard  limited  stocks  of  military  evpiijimcnt,.  and  the  certainty  that  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  the  .shortage.s  will  persi.st,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  leaders  of  the  PLA  choose 
the  more  conservative  course,  iluir  f’^'T' t,  - >n  the  matter  are  all  the  stronger,  no  doubt, 
because  of  their  experience  in  the  Civil  War,  in  which  they'  were,  nearly  alway's  able  to 
determine  the  pattern  and  pace  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  to  wait  for  advantageous  situations 
to  develop. 
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These  characteristics  of  Chinese  Communist  strategy  and  tactics  are  clearly  visible 
in  the  Ten  Military  Principles,  which  the  Pl.A  teaches  to  all  onrccrs  and  XCOs.  Aithough 
they  were  developed  during  the  period  of  guerrilla  conflict  and  came  into  general  usage 
during  the  Civil  War,  they  continue  to  be  accepted  doctrine  throughout  the  PLA. 

(1)  First  strike  at  scattered  and  isolated  enemies,  and  later  strike  at  concentrated, 
powerful  enemies. 

(2)  First  take  the  small  and  middle-sized  towns  and  cities  and  the  broad  countryside, 
and  later  take  the  l)ig  cities. 

(3)  We  take  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy’s  fighting  strength,  and  not  the  holding  or 
taking  of  cities  and  places,  as  the  major  objective. 

(4)  In  every  battle,  concentrate  absolutely  superior  forces  (doultle,  triple,  quadruple 
and  sometimes  even  five  or  six  times  those  of  the  enemy j,  encircle  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
and  strive  for  his  annihilation.  Strike  the.  enemy  in  annihilating  ronihal,  striving  always 
to  concentrate  eiiongli  forces  to  annihilale  parts  of  his  forces.  Avoid  battles  of  attrition. 

(5)  Fight  no  unprepared  engagements.  Fight  no  engagements  in  which  there  is  no 
assurance  of  victory. 

(0)  Promote  the  valiath  cimibat  characteri.sti<’s  of  rmi  fcai’ing  sacrifice,  fatigue,  or 
continuous  ac'tion;  of  fighting  .several  etigagemem.s  in  siioce.ssioii  within  a short  period  of 
time  without  respite. 

(7)  Strive  to  destroy  the  enemy  while  he  is  in  movement.  At  the  same  time,  lay 
emphasis  on  the  taetic.s  of  attacking  positions  and  wresting  away  enemy  strong  points  and 
cities. 

(8)  W’ith  regard  to  the  (piestion  of  a.ssaults  on  cities,  rc.soiutely  wrest  from  the  em-my 
all  strong  points  and  cities  whi<;h  are  weakly  defended.  At  favorable  opportunities  wrest 
all  of  tho.se  hostile  points  which  are  defended  to  a inedinm  degree.  Whiit  until  conditioii.s 
mature  to  wrest  all  eruuny  strong  points  which  are  powerfully  defended. 

(9)  Replenish  ourselves  by  th(>  capture  of  all  the  enemy’s  turns  and  most  of  his  per- 
sonnel. The  sourec  of  tlie  men  and  material  of  our  army  is  mainly  at  tlie  front. 

(10)  Re  skilled  at  using  the  intervals  betw<'en  two  campaigns  for  resting,  n'grouping, 
and  training  troops.  The  period  of  rest  and  regroiijiing  should,  in  gem'ial,  not  he  too  long. 
In  so  far  as  po.s.silile  do  not  let  the  enemy  htive  a breathing  space. 

As  can  be  seen,  some  of  these  principles  tire  applicable  only  to  civil  war  conilitions, 
others  de.scriiie  actual  PLA  practice,  while  still  others  represent  ideals  that  the  FLA  is  siiil 
striving  to  realize.  In  generai,  they  clearly  indicate  the  type  of  ec.'ncepts  that  dominate  the 
tactical  ami  sliatcgic  thinking  of  die  PLA’s  leadeis.  The  ompha.sis  i.s  upon  beirijr  eertc.in 
of  all  actions  ami  being  liiglily  l•antioll.s  about  tlecisions,  on  attcmiiting  always  to  exploit 
the  enemy’s  weaknesses,  and  on  u!'fensive  operations  with  the  inimciical  su[)erioiitj’  clearly 
on  your  side,  d'here  is,  moreover,  a close  identity  between  Chinese  Communist  concepts 
in  the  field  and  of  military  strategy  and  their  eonrejits  in  the  field  of  [(olilical  strategy. 
F'oi'  them  military  victories  arc  nieaniiigh'ss  nnle.ss  they  iiielude  poliiicail  vii  lories,  and 
political  activity  is  iiltimatelj'  inseparable  from  military  operations.  Already  in  tiicir 
guerrilla  warfare  pha.se  the  Connnuiiist  military  headers  dividi'd  their  attention  between 
political  warfare  anci  military  operations,  ami  .sought  al)o\,  all  to  coordinate  the  two.  F'or 
their  guerrilla  warfare  to  lie  .siicce.ssful,  they  recognized  they  had  to  have  the  genera!  uopuhi.- 
tion  politically  sympathetic,  or  at  worst  politically  aijatlu'tic.  d’hey  therefoie  channelled 
ti'emendous  energies  into  political  warfare  demarches,  and  -.vhen  persuasion  or  promises  of 
future  rewards  failed  to  elicit  .sup|)oct  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  threats.  'I'lieir  constant 
use  of  .sudden  strikes  and  raids  was,  in  part,  calculated  to  impress  on  the  populaiion  the 
fact  that  the  .Nationalists  were  iniahlc  to  iiresc'we  peace  and  order  ami  their  propaganda 
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always  siressed  the  iiial'ility  of  the  Nationalists  to  protect  and  defend  the  “people”  and 
always  f?ot  aei'oss  the  idea,  that  the  (’ornrniinisis  could  win  local  victories  wherever  and 
whenever  they  chose.  Thus,  though  initially  inferior  in  power  to  the  Nationalists  and  hard 
pres.sed  by  them,  they  W(^re  able  to  maintain  the  initiative  in  all  local  conflicts. 

The  Coinmunist.s  realized,  however,  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  gain  control  of 
the  entire  country  if  they  eontinued  to  practice  only  a hit-and-run  type  of  warfare.  Pin- 
pricking the  enemy  could  throw  him  off  balance  and  harass  him,  but  it  could  never  achieve 
the  major  victory  that  would  give  the  t'oinmunist.s  control  of  the  country.  Even  as  they 
continued  the  tactics  of  expanded  guerrilla  warfare,  therefore,  the  Communists  were 
organizing  ina.ss  armies.  Then,  with  the  acfpiisition  of  heavy  weapons  from  the  Russians 
after  1945,  they  .slowly  .shifted  over  to  a more  orthodox  form  of  warfare.  How-ever,  as 
noted,  feature.s  of  the  old  guerrilla  tatties  anrl  strategy  still  exist  in  the  I’LA.  'i’he  most 
iinporiam  of  these  is  the  concept  of  the  “short  attack.”  which  appears  to  be  one,  of  the 
favorite  inilitarv  concepts  in  (he  PLA.  The  .short  attack  consists  of  limited  operations, 
directed  at  weak  points  in  the  enemy’s  position,  in  which  the  objective  is  not  the  occupation 
of  territory  but  tbe  destruction  of  specific  enemy  forces.  Ckoncentral ion  may  be  cither  at  a 
single  point  in  tbe  enemy's  po.sition  or  at  several  point.s.  The  objective  is  not  to  obtain 
either  a break-through  or  envelopment  but  rather  to  aunihilate  spei’ific  elements  of  the 
eiiemv.  'I'hi.s  may  be  followed  by  withdrawal.s  for  regrouping  or  by  a .series  of  new  short 
attacks. 

it  may  be  assumed  that  much  of  liie  straiegi''  thinking  of  the  Communi.sts  will  bo 
changed  a.s  the  result  of  ll.e  im<u(>rni/..*l,ioVi  of  the  PLA  a„d  the  immediate  direction  and 
teaching  of  iis  .'Soviet  advisors.  Soviet  doctrine  will,  almo.st  certainly,  become  the  doetiinc 
of  the  PLA.  But  this  will  take  tinu',  and  in  tbe  .short  run  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  advisors 
are  trying,  above  all,  to  add  to  the  infantry  [>owcr  of  the  PLA  the  supporting  power  of 
artillery,  'riie  re«nlth  are  visilile  even  in  the  Korean  war,  where  the  PLA  has  Ix'cn  notice- 
ably stronger  becau.se  of  the  coordination  of  artillery  attacks  with  infantry  assaults.  Tp 
to  tho  jircsent,  however,  the  Russians  have  not  sucvrecdod  in  greatly  modifying  the  PLA’s 
woafioiis  .system,  and  it  can  he  as.sumod  that  only  in  lime  will  the  Russian.s  he  in  a position 
to  provide  ilie  armor  necessary  to  alter  drastically  the  PLA’s  abilities  in  this  field. 
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CHAPTER  5 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  LEADERS 

INTRODaCTlON 

A selection  of  biographies  of  one  hundred  Chinese  Communists  now  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  Communist  China  is  nresented  in  the  following  pages.  In  most  cases  two  brief 
accounts  are  offered,  one  from  a US  source,  namely  Leaders  of  Communist  Chinn  (OIR 
Report  No.  ;")12r),  4 August,  lOhO),  published  by  the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Intelligence 
Acquisition,  Department  of  State,  and  classified  RESTRICTED,  the  other  from  an  official 
Chinese  Communist  source.  The  Peoples'  Yearbook,  1950  (Jen  Min  Nien  Chien),  Ta  Kung 
Book  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  1950. 

4 i Ssu-r.h'i  3c 

US  Source 

Member,  Committee  of  Culture  and  lildueatioii  of  the  State  Administration  Council; 
member.  National  Committee  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth;  member, 
representing  social  scientists  in  China,  of  the  Clrinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 

Ai  Ssn-ch’i,  one  of  the  Communist  Party’s  leading  Mar.xist  philosophers,  was  born  in 
Yunnan  Province.  During  the  Sino-.Iapaiic.se  War  he  was  in  Fu-shih  (Yenan),  where  he 
served  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Yenan  I'niversity,  as.siHtant  editor  of  the  Chieh-fang 
Jih-pao  (Emancipation  Daily),  editoi  of  a binmiithly  publication  Life  of  Learning,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ning.sia  Border  Region  Government  Council.  At  one  time  Ai 
was  a member  of  the  Communist  Party  (Central  Research  Institute.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Prenar.atory  Committee  of  the  Liirerated  Area.s  People’s  Assembly  in  July  1945,  and 
served  on  the  Presidium  of  the  All-China  Youth  Congress  in  the  sp-ing  of  1949. 

Commxmisl  Source 

None. 

Chang  Chih-chung  (Gourtesy  name;  Wen-pai  or  Wen-po) 

U.  S.  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Government  Council:  member,  I’eople’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Council;  member.  National  C'ommittee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consulta- 
tive Conference;  (ffiairman  of  the  National  Research  Section  of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Military  Council;  specially  invited  meinfier  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference. 

A liberal,  Chri.stian  military  official  with  a long  record  of  service  to  Nationalist  China, 
General  Chang  Chih-chung  was  born  in  Ch’ang-yuan,  Ch’ao  Hsien,  Anhwei,  of  a family 
of  relatively  low  income.  He  graduated  from  the  Paoting  Military  Academy  in  1916  and 
reportedly  attended  a military  academy  in  the  United  States.  He  served  in  the  army  of 
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the  Southern  Military  (Jovernment  under  Sun  Yat-sen  from  1916  to  1918,  and  in  1924 
was  commander  of  the  Cadet  Clorps  of  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy.  Presumably  it 
was  at  Whampoa  that  General  (diang:  and  Chou  En-lai,  then  Director  of  Political  Training 
at  the  Academy,  established  their  friendship,  which  has  enabled  Chang  during  the  pa.st 
several  years  to  be  a valuable  negotiator  in  Kuoinir.tang-Communist  conversations. 

By  1926  Chang  had  joined  the  Northern  Expedition  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  2nd 
D ivision  of  the  Nationalist  Army,  btit  left  China  in  1927  for  travels  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Returning  to  China  in  1029  he  served  for  three  years  as  Dean  of  the  Central 
Military  Academj'.  Throughout  the  1930’s  he  held  nitmerous  army  commands  and  in 
1937  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Kiiomiritang  Central  Executive  Committee,  a 
position  he  held  uiiUl  1949.  Chang  was  Chairman  of  the  Hunan  Provincial  Government 
in  1939  and  1940,  and  served  in  1041  as  aide  to  Generalissimo  (Oiiang  Kai-shek.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  Director  of  the  Political  Board  of  the  National  Military  Council  and 
Secretary-General  of  the  San  Min  Chu  I Youth  Corps.  Chang  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  from  1944  to  1946,  the  latter  year  a.s  the  Kuomintang  member  of 
General  Marsliall’.s  three-man  militaiy  committee.  In  late  1945  he  wa,s  .sent  to  Sinkiang 
Province  to  negotiate  with  native  elements  that  had  revolted  in  1944,  established  an 
autonomous  regime  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  province,  and  were  asking  for  complete 
independence.  4'hese  negotiations,  coiidneted  with  Soviet  representatives  as  mediators 
in  Urumchi  (Tihwa),  cuiminatcAl  in  ar.  agreement  (.June  1946)  giving  the  Hi  group  con- 
siderable representation  in  the  provincial  gova'rnment.  Prior  to  the  6 .June  agreement, 
Chang  had  been  appointed  Director  of  the  < ionerali.ssiino’s  Northwe.st  Headquarters,  a 
po.st  he  held  until  May  1949.  He  served  from  May  1946  until  April  1947  as  Chairman  of 
the  Sinkiaug  Frovii'.cial  Government,  and  the  improved  relations  between  the  Nationalist 
Govcrnmoiit  and  the  Hi  grouj)  which  existed  in  Sinkiang  from  1916  to  1948  have  been 
attributed  to  his  efforts. 

[n  early  1948  Ciiang  was  one  of  those  approached  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  Rosehin 
with  an  offer  of  mediation  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  and  after  the  fall  of  -Mukden  in 
October  1!H8  lie  advocated  a re-op, Miing  of  negotiations  with  the  Communists.  He  was 
active  from  that  time  until  .Aiiril  1949  in  maneuver.s  designed  to  end  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  appointed  Miiii.ster  without  Portfolio  in  lioth  the  Nationalist  Sun  Fo  and  Ho  Ying-ch’in 
cabinets,  and  early  in  1949  negotiated  with  the  Russians  regarding  economic  concessions 
in  Sinkiang.  He  was  appointed  head  of  the  Nationalist  delegation  for  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  in  Peking  in  the  spring  of  1949,  and  following  the  breakdown  of  the 
conversations,  remained  in  I'eking,  working  with  the  Communist  authorities.  He  reportedly 
was  tiie  person  re.sponsihie  for  the  peaceful  turn-over  to  the  Communists  of  +he  Sinkiang 
provincial  authorities,  and  took  an  active  part  at  tlie  September-October  plenary  sessions 
of  the  Clnnesc  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Tiumgh  occupying  several  important  government  posts,  Chang  has  been  characterized 
l)y  a Russian  lecturer  in  .Moscow  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  individual  who.se  usefulness 
to  the  regime  w ill  end  when  the  t^hiiiese  Communi.sts  have  .sufficiently  solidified  their  power. 

Ccmmunisl  Source 

His  eourtesy  name  is  Wen-po  Native  of  Ch’ao  risien,  Anhwei.  Sixty-two  ymars  of  age 
(1953).  Graduate  of  Paoting  .Military  Academy,  Chang  was  Commandant  of  the  Central 
Military  Academy,  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  (Nationalist),  personal  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Gov'eriior  of  Hunan  Province,  and  for  a few  jmars  Minister  of  the 
Political  Training  Board,  -\ftcr  the  War  of  Resistance  ended,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  (President  Chiang  Kai-shek’s)  Northwest  Headquarters  and  concur- 
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rently  to  that  of  Governor  of  Sinkiang.  In  1949  he  became  Administrative  Director  for 
the  Northwest.  Later  he  played  an  important  role  in  the  peace  negotiations  (between  the 
Communists  and  the  Nationalist  Government).  Delegate  of  the  People’s  Political  Consul- 
tative Conference  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Northwest  Military  and  Administrative 
Committee  (1950). 


Chang  Hsi-jo 

U.  S.  Source 

Member,  Centiai  People’.5  Government  Council;  V’ice-Chairman  (one  of  four),  Com- 
mittee of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs,  State  Administration  Council;  member.  Standing 
Committee,  National  Cominittee  of  the  Ghineso  People’s  Political  Con.siiltativc  Conference; 
member,  representing  “non-parti.san  democratic  pe.>-soriag<*s,”  Chinese  People’s  Politinal 
Consultative  Conference;  Vicc-tthairman  (one  of  four),  China  New  Political  Science 
Research  A.ssoeiation;  head,  Dc{)artment  of  Political  Science,  Tsinghua  University;  member, 
Sino-Soviet  Friend.ship  Association. 

Chang  Hsi-jo,  Hritish-and  American-educated  political  philo.soplier,  was  born  in 
Ch'ao-i,  Shensi,  in  1889.  He  received  his  M.A.  from  the  rniversity  of  London  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia.  In  I92fi,  Chang  was  Director  of  the  Hnrcan  of  International 
Exchange,  .Ministry  of  Education.  From  1927  to  1928,  ho  served  as  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education  of  tiie  .same  Ministry.  He  was  a professor  at  National  Central 
University  from  1927  to  1929,  ami  has  br  er;  a profe.ssor  at  National  'Fsinghna  University 
since  about  192t).  He  has  been  head  of  the  Political  Science  Department  of  the  South- 
western A.ssociated  University.  Ho  was  a member  of  the  third  and  fourth  .sessions  of  the 
People’s  Political  Council,  but  declined  to  attend  the  1943,  1944,  and  1945  ses.sions,  report- 
edly becau.se  he  thought  them  futile  ai.d  parti.san.  In  Kunming,  Chang,  a leader  in  litreral 
circles,  was  outspokein  in  his  criticism  of  the  (Chungking  regime.  Noted  for  his  integrity 
and  fearicssne.ss,  he  wa.s  reported  in  1945  as  a strong  supporter  of  “.Anglo-Saxon  liberal 
ideas.’’ 

Chang  was  one  of  the  professors  who  took  refuge  in  the  .American  Consulate  in  Kun- 
ming at  itie  lime  of  the  a.ssassination  of  W’en  I-to.  Returning  to  Peking  after  the  Japanese 
surrender,  Chang  continued  his  criticism  of  the  Nationalist  regime  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  campaign  against  American  aid  to  (diiiia.  Since  the  (Communist  occupation 
of  Peking  he  has  been  active  in  various  Party-sponsored  educational  and  political  move- 
ments. In  April  1949  Chang  was  a member  of  the  Chine.se  delegaticm  attending  the  Prague 
Congrc.ss  of  Partisans  of  Peace.  He  .served  as  a member  of  the  Commi.ssion  on  Higher 
Education  of  the  .North  China  People’s  Government  and  as  a member  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  (Conference’s  Preparatory  Cominittee. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Clonfcrcnce,  Chang  was 
a standing  member  of  the  Conference’s  Pre.sidium.  In  September  1949,  he  was  among  those 
instrumental  in  the  ef“*ni,'i.shineiit  of  the  C'hina  New  Political  Science  Research  .As.sociation. 

Com'.nunist  Source 

Native  of  Sh.''iisi.  t’.hang  Hsi-jo  is  over  sixty  years  of  age  (1953).  In  his  early  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  d'’ung  Meiig  Hui.  He  worked  hard  for  the  (Aiu.se  during  the 
Revolution  of  191 1.  Hut  after  the  T'ung  .Meng  Hui  was  reorganized  into  the  Kuoiniiitang 
in  1911  and  before  he  went  to  the  United  States,  he  formally  .severed  his  relations  with  the 
Shensi  Provincial  Kuomiiitang  branch.  After  his  return  to  China,  Chang  devoted  himself 
to  academic  and  educational  work.  He  first  served  as  chief  of  the  Department  of  Higher 
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Education  of  the  Minisir.v  of  Eduor.-i<^«  and  tlipn  Kor’ome  a profesoor  ai  Tsinghua  and  other 
universities.  In  1949  and  1950,  because  of  poor  health,  he  lived  on  the  Tsinghua  campus  and 
seldom  left  it.  In  April  1949,  he  attended  the  World  Peace  Conference.  He  is  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs  of  the  Central  People’s  Government 
and  chairman  of  Che  Departmeiit  of  Political  Science  at  Tsinghua  University  (1950). 


Chang  Lan^}§3  (Courtesy  name:  Piao-fang) 

US  Source 

Vice-Chairman  (one  of  six).  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  Chairman,  China 
Democratic  League;  member.  Standing  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference’s  Xational  Committee;  member,  repre.senting  the  China  Democratic  League, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  (i'onsultative  Conference;  \’ice-Cliairman  (one  of  six).  Preparatory 
Committee,  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association. 

Chang  Lan,  elderly,  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  ("nina  Dcmocialic  League,  was 
born  in  1872  at  \an-ch’ung,  Szechwan.  Following  a period  of  revolutionary  activity, 
Chang  was  a delegate  from  Szechwan  to  the  Peking  Parliament.  In  1914,  he  took  part  in 
raising  an  army  in  his  native  province  to  depose  Yiian  Shih-k’ai  and  to  restore  the  Republic. 
He  served  as  Civil  Governor  of  Szechwan  from  about  I9L5  to  1918,  and  wa.s  President  of 
Chengtu  Univcr.sity  from  1918  to  1931.  Though  elected  to  the  People’s  Political  Council 
in  1938,  he  w'as  never  active  in  the  Conneii. 

An  outspoken  critic  of  the  Kuomintang  (iovernment,  Chang  joined  the  Federation  of 
Democratic  Parties  soon  after  its  organization  in  1911,  and  later  as.sumed  its  chairmanship. 
He  was  also  Chairman  of  iiie  (ihina  i4emocratie  League,  .successor  organization  to  the 
Federation,  and  was  active  in  the  Chengtu  hrancli  of  both  organizations.  At  the  Political 
Consultative  Conh'rence  of  .lanuary  194(1,  Chang  Lan  was  a member  of  the  China  Demo- 
cratic League  delegation.  Chang  ha.s  hc(m  (luite  fearless  in  expressing  his  own  views  even 
when  this  could  have  involved  him  in  great  personal  danger.  On  15  August  194(1,  he 
presided  over  a Chengtu  memorial  meeting  held  for  Democratic  League  members  Wen 
I-to  and  Id  Kung-po,  who  were  assassinated  in  Kunming.  After  the  outlawing  of  the 
Democratic  League  by  the  Nationalist  Government  in  October  1947,  Chang  Lan  lived  in 
retirement  in  Shanghai  until  tlie  Communists  took  over  in  May  1948.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  went  to  Peking  where  he  served  a.s  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Politi<‘al  Consultative  Conference’s  Preparatory  C'orr.nittee,  and  during  the  Con- 
ference session.s  in  September  and  October  1949  was  a memlier  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Presidium 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Xan-ch’ung,  Szeeliwan.  Eighty  years  of  age  (1953).  Leoeived  the  Lin-.sheng 
degree  during  the  f h’ing  dynasty.  Studi'>d  in  .lapan.  Formerly  Governor  of  Szechwan 
and  President  of  Chengiu  University.  Many  military  men  of  Szechwan  have  been  his 
students.  He  is  a good  orator,  and  bitterly  attacks  dictatorship  and  despotism  in  every 
speech.  When  the  old  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  was  in  session  at  Chung- 
king, he  represented  the  Democratic  League.  After  Chiang  Kai-shek  declared  the  Demo- 
cratic League  “illegal,”  he  lost  his  freedom  in  Shanghai.  After  the  liberation  of  Shanghai, 
he  proceeded  to  Peking.  He  participated  in  the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference, 
again  as  a representative  of  the  Democratic  League,  and  became  a standing  member  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Conference.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council 
(1950). 
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Chang  Po-chiin 

US  Source 

Member,  Centritl  People’s  Government  Council;  member  and  Minister  of  Communi- 
caliono,  State  Administration  Council;  member,  Committee  of  P'inance  and  Economics  of 
the  State  Administrailoi.  Cr">ncil;  Chairman,  China  Peasants  and  Workers  Democratic 
Party;  member.  Central  Executive  Committee,  China  Democratic  League,  and  head, 
I^eague’s  Organization  Department;  member,  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Politi(!al  Consultative  Conference’s  National  Committee;  member,  representing  the  China 
Democratic  League,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference;  member.  Standing 
Committee,  China  New  Political  Science  Research  Association;  member,  Sino-Soviet 
Friendship  Association;  publisher  of  the  Kuang-ming  Jth-pao,  Peking  organ  of  the  China 
Democratic  League. 

A German-educated  philosopher  and  Third  Party  leader,  Chang  Po-chiin  was  born  in 
T’ung-ch’cng,  Anhwei,  in  1895.  After  graduation  from  Peking  University,  he  studied 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  from  H)22  to  192.5  and,  during  this  period  in  Ger- 
many he  was  closely  associated  with  Chu  'Peh.  Though  reportedly  a member  of  the  Berlin 
branch  of  the  Chint'sc  Comnuinist  Party,  Chang  has  denied  this;  he  ha.s,  however,  admitted 
an  intere.st  in  Marxism.  Returning  to  China,  he  taught  at  the  Anhwfh  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  later  he  .served  as  head  of  the  Propagantla  Seetioji  of  the  General  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  Kuomintang  in  Wn-han.  In  1927  he  was  dismi.ssed  from  the  Kuomintang  for 
ultra-leftist  Icaniiigs.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Third  Party  (now  the  China 
Peasants  and  Workers  Democratic  Party!,  which  grew  out  of  the  Uuomintarig-Co.mmunist 
split  in  1927.  Chang  imrticipated  in  the  Fukien  Piebclliou  (1933),  and  then  loft  for  Japan 
when  it  was  suiu^re.ssed.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  in  19-’t7, 
Irack  in  China,  he  w.as  named  a member  of  the  hirst  People’s  Political  Council.  He  was 
later  dei)ri\'ed  of  his  seat  because  he  criticized  the  government  at  the  time  of  the  New 
Fourth  Army  Incident  in  1941,  but  he  regained  his  meml.(ir.ship  in  the  PPC  by  1941. 

Long  an  advocate  of  coalition  government,  in  July  1945  Chaiig  was  one  of  the  PPC 
members  sent  to  V’euan  (Fu-shih)  by  the  Kuomintang  to  sound  out  the  Communists  on  the 
(piestion  of  participation  in  tlu>  proposed  National  Assembly.  He  later  was  a member  of 
the  Kuoniintang-sponsored  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  was  accused  at  that 
body’s  meetings  of  being  a spokesman  for  the  Communists.  He  fled  to  Heuig  Kong  shortly 
after  the  China  Democratic  League  was  outlawed  in  October  .1947,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  highlj'  critical  of  the  Kuomintang.  Tie  left  for  Communist-occupied  China  in  Sep- 
tember 1948,  and  in  the  summer  of  19*9  was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  Chinese  Ueople’s  Political  (.’onsullative  ('onference  He  was  a member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference 
session  in  September  and  October  1949. 

Comnntnist  Source 

Native  j:  T'anv-eb’eng,  Anhwei.  Fifty-seven  years  of  age  (1953).  After  graduation 
from  .the  Dcpc-tment  of  Foreign  Languages  of  the  Normal  University  of  Wu-ch’ang, 
Chang  Po-ehuii  became  princijial  of  a normal  middle  school  at  T’ung-ch’eng.  Later,  he 
went  to  Germany  on  a government  scho!ar.ship,  and  took  courses  in  philosophy  at  the 
Ihiiversity  of  F.erliii.  While  studying  in  Germany,  he  came  to  know  Teng  Yen-ta  and 
others,  participating  with  them  in  the  activities  of  the  Kuomintang;  began  his  career  as  a 
revolutionary.  At  the  time  of  the  Northern  Expedition,  he  was  called  back  to  China  by 
Tcng  Yen-ta.  He  went  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  to  \Vu-han  to  participate  in  the  Northern 
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Expedition  Govornment.  After  the  split  between  the  Wii-han  and  Nanking  governments, 
he  retreated  with  the  Revolutionary  Army  to  Kiangsi  and  then  withdrew  with  Yeh  T’ing, 
Ilo  Lung,  and  others  to  Kwangtung.  Finally  he  eseaped  to  Shanghai  and  took  refuge  in 
the  foreign  eonoessions  there.  With  T’an  P’ing-shan  and  Chu  Yiin-shan,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  tile  Third  Party.  During  the  War  of  Resistance,  he  took  part  in  the  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference.  Later  he  joined  Chang  Lan  and  others  in  organizing 
the  Democratic  League.  Represents  the  Democratic  League  in  the  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference.  Minister  of  Communications  of  the  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment (1950). 

Chant]  Ting-ch’eng^^XA^ 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee  of  the  ('ommunist  Party;  Chairman,  Fukien  Provincial 
People’s  Government;  member,  Commi.s.sion  of  Overseas  Chinese  .Affairs,  State  Administra- 
tion CuuiK'il;  Political  Con'missar,  Fukli-n  Pi.<vinrial  Milit'iry  IDistrict;  member,  National 
Committee  of  the'  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consnltative  Confercriee. 

Chang  Ting-ill ’eng.  Communist  Party  military  oflieial,  was  born  c.lSOS  in  Yung-ting, 
Fukien.  He  was  educated  in  rural  schools  and  at  the.  lawangtiii'g  Fanners  Institute.  A 
school  teacher  prior  to  1922,  he.  became  active  in  revolutionary  work  and  jc'incd  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1927.  In  1(129  (diang  established  a “soviet  government’’  in  we.stern  Fukien, 
of  which  he  beeatne  (hainiian.  He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Central  C(,mniittep 
of  Kiangsi  Soviet  in  November  193!  and  was  appointed  I.and  Department  head  of  the 
Kiangsi  Soviet  Government.  He  apparently  did  not  make  the  Long  March,  but  sec'ms 
itustead  to  have  remained  behind  in  Kiangsi  with  guerrilla  forces  that  later  became,  ihe 
nucleus  of  the  New  Fourth  Army.  For  .several  years  during  the  Sino-.fapane.se  War,  Cb.ang 
commanded  the  7th  Division  of  the  New  Fourth  .Army  b'ollowiiig  the  .Tapane.se  surrender, 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Communis!  (kiiitral  China  Militar,  District.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Comimiiiist  Party  Central  Committee  at  the  Seventh  National 
Party  Coiigre.ss,  held  in  Fu-.shih  (Yenan)  in  .April  1915.  Fnmi  1947  to  1949,  he  served  as 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  East  China  People’s  Jdberatioii  Army  (later  designated 
the  Third  Field  Army),  and  was  appeiiiied  to  his  present  Fukien  positions  in  August  1949. 

Commitnid  Source 

Native  of  Yung-ting,  Fukien.  Fifty-five  years  of  age  (19.5,3).  L'ame  of  a family  of 
poor  farmers.  In  his  earlier  years  Ch.aiig  was  a primary  school  teacher  in  the  e.ountryside. 
and  witnessed  exploitation  V)y  the  landlord  class.  His  revolutionary  ard'^'r  was  thus  aroused, 
in  1922  he  studied  at  the  Fanners’  Training  Center  in  Kwangtung.  At  that  time,  the 
Kuomintaiig  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  were  cooperating  with  each  other,  and 
Chairman  Mao  Tsc-tung,  in  addition  to  planning  the  revolution,  was  responsible  for  the 
training  of  cadres  fur  agrarian  rovolulion  in  the  Fanners’  Training  Center.  In  bis  early 
days,  therefore,  Chang  received  the  teaehings  of  Chairman  Mao.  .After  graduating  fiom 
the  Farmers’  Training  Center,  he  returned  to  his  native  community,  and  began  to  organize 
the  farmers.  In  1927,  when  (’hiang  Kai-.shek  bc!ray-''d  tb.;  cause  of  revolution.  General 
Chang  'ring-eh'eng  began  to  i»rganizc  an  armed  force  of  farmers  in  western  Fukien.  With 
Teiig  Tzu-hni,  be  led  the.  Western  Fukien  Red  Guernlla  Force  to  welcome  tlie  great  Red 
Army  as  it  advancetl  eastward.  He  developed  a center  of  revolutionary  power  in  western 
Fukien,  oiganizing  the  farmers  of  die  area.  Chang  Tiiig-eh’eng  was  then  elected  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  (diiiie.se  Communist  Party  and  Chairman  of  the  Western 
Fukien  Soviet  Government. 
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In  October  1934,  when  the  Red  Army  started  its  Long  March,  General  Chang  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  Fukien-Kiangs:  Border  Regiun  to  oontinue  leading  the  people  in 
guerrilla  warfare  and  revolutionary  activity.  During  the  War  of  Resistance,  he  participated 
in  the  New  Fourth  Army.  He  was  elected  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  at  the  Seventh  Plenary  Conference  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
and  Governor  of  Fukien  Province  fl950). 

Chang  Tung-sun 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  member.  Committee  of  Culture  and 
Education;  professor  of  Philo-sophy,  Yenching  University;  member  of  the  Secretariat  and 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  China  Democratic  League;  member,  rcpre.senting  the 
China  Democratic  League,  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con.sullativo  Conference; 
member.  Standing  Committee,  China  New  Poiiti.'a!  Science  Research  Association;  Vice- 
Chairman  (one  of  three),  Shensi  Provincial  People’s  Government. 

Chang  Tung-sun  was  born  in  1886  at  Hangchow,  Chekiang.  He  has  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  wore  educated  in  the  United  States  and  arc  members  of  the;  Democratic  League. 
One  son  is  working  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  tlie  Communist  North 
China  Government.  C’liang  Tung-sun  received  his  H.A.  degree  in  philosophy  from  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  in  1916.  .Some  uf  his  publications  arc:  New  Philosophy;  Moral  Philoso- 
phy; The.  Refntalion  of  Ihalcctical  M alcnalism.  A participant  in  the  iPl  1 Revolution,  ho 
was  airpointed  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Interior  of  the  Nanking  Provi.sional  C ioverninent. 
He  was  an  editor  of  Righteousness,  an  anti-Yiian  Shih-k’ai  magazine  founded  in  Shanghai 
by  the  Democratic  Socialist,  Hsii  Fu-lin.  Following  Yuan’s  death,  C'hang  became  chief 
scs'i'ctary  of  the  restored  Peking  Parliament.  Prcvioiis  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of 
philoso[)hy  at  Yenching  (a  position  which  he  hits  (iccnjtied  since  1929)  he  sei  vcd  as  editor 
of  the  C 'hina  Times  in  Shanghai,  Acting  President  of  the  China  In.stilute  in  Wu-sung,  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  at  Kuaiighua  University  in  Shanghai.  With  Car.->or.  t'hang,  he 
founded  the  National  Socialist  Party  in  1929.  Shortly  after  the  Marco  Polo  Hrirlge  Inci- 
dent, he  founded  the  Northern  branch  of  the  National  tsalvation  .'\s.-ociation.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  Japanese  about  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  was  in  prison 
until  1943.  In  1945,  he  published  the  Cheng  Puo,  a liberal  paper  in  Peking.  Chang  was  a 
represents t' VC  of  the  Chir.a  Democratic  League  in  the  Political  Consultative  Conference 
(PCC)  of  January  1946. 

Ill  December  1940,  Chang  withdrew  from  the  Democratic  Sociaiist  Party  (reorganized 
from  the  National  Socialist  Party),  and  later  he  organized  a reformist  group  of  the  party. 
However,  he  continued  to  be  active  ir:  the  (’Inna  Dcmocr:.^iic  League,  .serviiig  its  Meut, 
tary-General  from  1946  to  1947.  Chang  has  bt'cn  active  in  political,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional movements  in  Peking  since  the  Communist  occuiiation.  He  served  as  a member  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  of  tlie  Chine.se  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference,  and 
participated  in  organizating  the  China  .New  Political  Science  Research  .-Vssociation. 

Communist  Source 

A native  of  Hangenow,  Chekiang.  Born  in  1886.  Sixty-seven  yeans  of  age  (19.53). 
Graduate  of  the  Imperial  I’niversity  of  Tokyo.  During  the  past  twenty  yc'ars,  Chang 
Tung-sun  has  lived  in  North  China  and  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  primarily  in  the 
Department  of  Philo.snphy  of  Yenching  rniversitv.  During  the  War  of  Resi.staiicc,  he 
remained  at  his  educational  post  in  Peking,  and  wa.s  thrown  into  a concentration  camp  when 
the  .lapane.st;  Army  took  the,  city.  But  from  beginning  to  end  he  did  not  yield.  With  the 
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Japanese  surrender,  he  was  finally  released.  He  attended  the  old  People’s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference  as  a representative  of  the  Democratic  League.  Later  he  returned  to 
the  North. 

Chang  Tung-sun’s  academic  career  began  with  the  study  of  the  idealistic  philosophy 
of  Immanuel  Kant.  Later  he  shifted  his  interest  to  the  writings  of  George  Berkeley.  He 
went  finally  to  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a Lliorough  understanding  of  Kant.  Upon  his 
return  to  China  his  thought  underwent  a great  change.  He  became  interested  in  rationalism 
and  inclined  toward  materialism.  He  has  participated  in  the  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Doinocratic  League  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Conference.  He  is  a Member  of  the  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education 
of  the  Central  People’s  Government  (1950). 


Chang  Wen-  t’ien  (Alias:  Lo  Fu) 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee  and  Politburo,  Communist  Party;  member.  Northeast 
People’s  Government;  niembev.  Northeast  Bureau,  Cominuni.st  Party;  designated  head, 
Central  People’s  Government’s  delegation.  United  Nations  and  concurrently  representa- 
tive, Security  Council  (in  expectation  of  future  accreditation). 

(’hang  Wen-t’ien,  who  during  the  1930’s  was  more  commonly  known  as  Lo  Fu,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  Communist  Party’s  foremost  Marxist  theorists  and  is  one  of  its  most 
prolific  authors.  He  was  born  in  189C)  in  Nan-hui,  Kiangsu  (a  suburb  of  Shanghai),  of  a 
.vcaltby  farmer  family.  He  studied  at  the  Wu-sung  Middle  School  for  three  years,  and 
then  attended  tl>'‘  Yellow  River  C’on.servancy  School  in  Nanking.  In  1919  he  left  school  to 
participate  in  the  May  i'i.,urt!:  Movement  and,  going  to  Shanghai,  became  associated  with 
the  (’hung  Hua  Book  (’ompany  and  the  Commercial  Pre.ss.  While  an  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Pre.ss,  (’hang  becaine  ar(|uuinted  with  Shen  Yen-ping  (Mao  Tun)  and  his  brother 
SliSn  'I’se-rnin.  yVecording  to  bis  story,  it  was  through  Shen  Tse-inin  (who  later  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Propaganda  of  the  Communist  Party  during  Ch’en  Shao-yti’s 
period  of  leadership)  that  Chang  met  Mao  'P.se-tung.  Chang  spent  six  months  in  Japan  in 
1920  and  later  that  same  yixir  r-aine  in  San  Francisco,  where  for  a year-and-a-half  he  worked 
on  a Chinese-language  newspaper  and  attended  the  L’niversity  of  California. 

Returning  to  China  in  1!*22,  he  taught  in  several  schools  in  Szechwan  and  in  1925 
joined  the  Communist  Party  in  Shanghai.  Chang  was  in  Moscow  from  192(5  to  1930, 
studying  first  at  Chungshan  University  and  later  teaching  at  the  Institute  of  Red  Professors 
and  J.eiiin  Unive.''sitv.  While  there,  he  becaine  closely  a.ssociated  with  (7h'en  Shao-yii  and 
Wang  Chia-hbiang.  'Phe  three  men  are  said  to  have  been  proteges  of  Pavel  Aleksandrovich 
Mif,  vice-president  of  the  imivcr.sity.  They  returned  lo  China  in  1930  with  .Mif,  following 
the  latter’s  appointment  as  Coiuirtern  Reprcsentati\-e  to  the  Far  East.  Thi.s  group  was 
among  ilio.se  opiiosing  the  then  ('hinese  Communist  Party  Icadcr.ship  under  Li  Li-.san.  In 
January  1931.  when  the  Li  leadership  was  ovei  thrown,  Chang  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Politburo  and  the  Central  (’oinniittee.  I’or  the  next  two  years  he  served  in  the  Shanghai 
Party  heudnuarteis,  for  a tir-''  as  (’hief  of  the  Departmei't  of  Organization,  but  in  1933, 
fled  to  the  Kiaiigsi  Soviet  where  he  became  People’s  Commissar  of  Propaganda.  He  made 
the  Long  March,  and  in  .J  inuary  1925  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Party  Central  (lommittep 
and  concurrently  a member  of  the  Party  Secretariat.  He  continued  in  these,  posts  follow  ing 
establishment  of  Communist  Meaunnarters  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih).  While  Chang,  with  his 
associates  Ch’en  Shao-yii  and  Wang  Chia-i..-iang.  was  among  the  most  prominent  Chinese 
Communist  leadens  in  the  19.30’s,  the  three  appcr.’-ed  to  be  in  eclipse  from  1942  to  1915. 
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Though  the  connection  cannot  now  he  established,  this  occurred  either  at  the  time  of  or 
following  the  so-called  “ideological  remoulding  movement.”  Possibly  Chang  retained  his 
party  positions,  but  during  these  years  his  activities  were  not  recorded  in  available  .sources. 
In  April  1945  he  was  reelected  to  the  Party  Central  Committee  and  the  Politburo;  in 
November  of  that  same  year  he  went  to  Manchuria,  where  he  .served  as  Political  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ho-chiang  Military  District  and  secretary  of  the  Ho-ohiang  Provincial 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Presumably  Chang  remained  in  Manchuria  until  early  1950,  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  NorLucast  People’.s  Govcniiiicnt  and  its  predecessor,  the  Northeast  Adminis- 
trative Council.  On  20  January  1950  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Centra!  People’s 
Government  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  and  representative  on  the  Security  Council 
pending  future  accreditation.  This  appointment  marked  the  return  of  the  last  of  this  group 
of  three  Comintern-trained  men  to  positions  of  prominence.  In  October  1949,  Ch’en 
Shao-yti  became  Chairman  of  the  Law  Commission,  and  Wang  Chia-h.siang  was  appointed 
the  Central  People’s  Government’s  Amba.s.sador  to  the  USSR. 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  Nan-hui,  Kiangsu.  Fifty-three  years  of  age  (19.53).  In  his  early  years,  he 
was  a leading  member  of  the  Literary  Research  Society  and  was  intimate  wdth  such  famous 
authors  as  Chu  Ch’iu-po,  Shen  Yen-ping,  and  .Shen  Ts4-min.  Later  he  joined  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  He  went  to  Moscow  to  study  in  1926  and  returned  in  1929.  He  has 
been  successively  a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
member  of  the  Polidjuro,  head  of  the  Central  Department  of  Farmers  in  the  Party,  head 
of  the  Party’s  Central  Department  of  Organization,  nieini)cr  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Party, 
head  of  the  Central  Information  Dcpartmimt,  Chairman  of  the  People’s  Commission, 
member  of  the  Central  People’s  (.iovermnent  Council,  head  of  the  Southeast  Work  Corps, 
member  of  the  Central  Committe*'  of  the  (T.im^se  Communist  Party,  and  standing  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Northeast  branch  of  the  I'arty.  Chief  Delegate  of  our  country 
to  the  United  Nations  (1950). 


Chang  Yun-i 

VS  Source 

Member,  Central  Coiiimittee  of  the  Communist  Party;  member,  Central  People’s 
Government  Council;  member.  People’s  Rev'olutionary  Military  Council;  member.  Com- 
mission of  Over.seas  Chinese  Affairs;  vice-commander.  South  China  Military  Headquarters, 
Chinese.  People’s  Liberation  .Army;  second  secretary,  .South  China  Bureau  of  the.  Communist 
Party;  Chairman,  Kwangsi  Provinoial  People’s  Government;  member,  representing  the 
South  China  People’s  Liberation  Army,  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Confeience;  mendrsr,  Central  and  South  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Committee. 

Chang  Yiin-i  was  born  in  1897  in  Kwangsi  Province  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Paoting 
Military  Acarlemj'.  He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1927  and  wa.s  at  one  time  a leader 
of  the  Seventh  Red  Army.  In  1940  C'nang  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  New  Fourth  Army;  he 
became  Commander  of  the  2nd  Division  of  that  army  in  1941.  By  1943  he  had  become  a 
v'ice-cominander  oi  the  New  Fourth  Army.  Though  the  army  was  redesignated  several 
times,  Chang  continued  tis  vice-commander  under  Ch'^n  1 until  at  least  April  1949.  Chang 
was  elected  to  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee  at  the  Seventh  National  Party 
Congress  held  in  Yenan  (Fu-.shih)  in  .\pril  1945,  and  from  19a6  to  1347  he  w'as  Director  of 
the  East  China  Military  and  Political  C’ollege  in  Shantung.  By  late  summer  1949  he  had 
been  transh'rred  to  th(;  deputy  command  of  the  South  China  People’s  Liberation  .\rmy. 
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During  the  Scpteinbor-Oetober  1919  session  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Confercnee,  he  was  a member  of  the  iStaiiding  Comiuittee  of  the  Conference’s  Presidium. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Hainan  Island.  More  than  fifty  \mars  of  age  (1953).  In  his  boyhood,  he 
studied  in  the  Army  Primary  School  at  Canton.  Later  he  graduated  from  the  sixth  class 
of  Paoting  Military  Academy,  and  returned  to  Kwangtang,  where  he  served  in  the  staff 
seetion  of  Teng  K'eng’s  1st  Division  of  the  Kwangtung  .\rmy.  When  Mr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
organized  the  National  Revolutionary  Army,  and  General  T.i  Chi-shen  assumed  the  eorh- 
mand  of  the  Fourth  Army,  Mr.  Chang  served  as  a staff  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (in  the  Fourth  Army).  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Seventh  Army. 

When  the  Northen;  Campaign  reached  the  Yangtze  River,  Chiang  Kai-shek  betrayed 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  adopted  a counter-revolutionary  policy.  Mr.  Chang,  therefore, 
resolutely  participated  in  the  Nanchang  coup  d’etat  and  started  making  his  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  tin*  Chinese  Revolution.  Later,  a central  revolutionary  base  was 
establi.shed  at  Jui-chin  and  he  went  to  work  there. 

.\fter  the  outbr(^ak  of  the  anti-.Iapanese  war,  the  Red  fighters  remaining  south  of  the 
Yangtze  Hiver  were  organized  into  a Fourth  .\nr.v,  Chang  took  an  indirect  route  from  the 
Northwest  to  the'  region  south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  and  served  in  tlu;  army  headtpiarters 
there.  Later  when  the  general  headquarters  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  ordered 
General  Ch’en  I to  estaldish  the  East  China  Military  Zone,  Ch’en  appointed  General  Jao 
Shu-shih  Political  ('lommissar  and  General  Chang  Yiin-i  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  and 
concurrently  Chief  of  Staff  tor  the  region.  Later,  under  General  Chang’s  courageous’  and 
intelligent  leadership,  the.  Fast  China  Liberation  Army  advanced  from  Central  Kiangsu 
into  Shantung,  engaging  in  the  battle  of  Huai-hua,  the  Yangtze  Hiver  Drive,  and  the  siege 
of  Shanghai.  !'he  army  intlieted  total  def(>at  upon  the  reactionary  Kuomintang  Forces. 
Governor  of  Kwangsi  Province  (1950). 

Ch’en  I (Conrte.sy  name;  Chung-hung) 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Commander,  Third  Fir  Id 
Army,  Chinese  People's  Liberation  .-^rmy;  second  secretary.  East  China  Bureau,  Commu- 
nist Party;  .Mayor  of  Sh.anghai;  Chairman,  Shanghai  Military  Control  Commission;  Presi- 
ner.t,  F,as*  C'lina  .Milit.ary  and  Political  College;  member,  representing  the  East  China 
Liberatcu  Area,  Chinese  .t’eople'.s  Political  Consultative  Conrereiico;  mein’oer.  Standing 
Committee,  Shanghai  Cit-neral  Labor  Cnion;  member.  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  .Vssociation; 
Commander,  East  China  Military  District;  member.  East  China  Military  and  Political 
Affairs  Committee 

high-ranking  C’ommunist  genera!  with  a long  record  of  field  experience,  Ch’on  I was 
born  in  1898  in  P’eng-an,  Szechwan,  of  a wealthy  farming  family.  Upon  graduation  from  a 
technical  high  .school  in  Chengtu,  he  became  a member  of  the  “worker-student”  group 
that  went  to  France  in  1919.  .4fter  preparatory  work  at  schools  in  Paris,  Lyon,  and  St. 
Germain,  Ch’en  studied  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  and  together  with  Chou 
Eii-lai,  T.i  Li-san,  and  others  of  the  Chinese  students  became  a founder  of  the  French  branch 
of  the  Chine.se  Communi.st  Party.  Participation  in  a Chinese  student  movement  caused 
him  to  be  expelled  from  France  in  192Land  upon  his  return  to  China  he  became  a political 
worker  in  the  forces  of  the  Szechwanesc  warlord  Yang  Sen,  founding  and  editing  in  Chung- 
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king  the  leftist  newspaper  //sm  Shu  Poo.  Ch’cn  went  to  Peking  in  1923.  There  he  joined 
both  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Conemu. list  Party  and  attended  the  Shio-Freiieh  I'niversity, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1925.  The  same  year  lie  proceeded  to  Canton,  joining  the 
Northern  Expedition  and  serving  for  a time  as  an  inscructor  at  the  iVhainpoa  Military" 
-\cademy.  Later  he  headed  a military  academy  near  Hankow.  He  joined  the  Communist 
Forces  in  Nanchang  foliowing  the  Kuomintang-Communist  split  in  1927,  and  accompanied 
the  troops  of  Yeh  T’ing  and  Ho  Lung  in  their  march  into  Kwangtung  Province.  In  1928 
he  became  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Fourth  Workers  and  Peasants  Red 
Army  commanded  by  Chu  Teh,  and  during  the  {leriod  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  organised  and 
led  various  guerrilla  groups.  In  19.31  Ch’cn  w.o.s  elected  to  membership  in  the  Kiangsi 
Soviet  Centra!  Comnht-tee  and  was  appointed  Chairrr.vcn  of  the  Communist  Kiangsi  Pro- 
vincial Government. 

He  did  not  make  the  Long  .March,  hut  commanded  guerrilla  troops  in  South  China 
from  1929  until  1937  at  which  time  his  guerrilla  bands  were  included  in  the  newly-formed 
Kevv  h'ourth  Army  commanded  by  Yeh  'J'’ing.  After  the  arrest  of  Yeh  in  1941,  Ch’fin 
assumed  the  post  of  acting  commander  of  the  New  b ourth  Army  and  was  appointed  Com- 
mander of  that  Army  in  1946,  a post  he  still  hold.s,  although  the  New  Fourth  Army  has 
been  redesignated  several  times,  most  recently  being  designated  the  Third  Field  Army. 
Ch’en  was  elected  to  the  tlentral  Committw;  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  at  the  Seventh 
National  Party  Congress  held  in  Ycnaii  (Fu-shili)  in  April  1945.  In  May  1949  his  troops 
captured  Shanghai,  and  immediately  following  the  occupation  he  was  appointed  mayor  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Military  (^onirol  Commission.  He  has  been 
active  in  all  Fai  ty-led  movements  and  activities  in  Shanghai  .since  that  time.  Ch’en  was  a 
member  of  the  Preparatory  (k)mmit.tee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Con- 
ference and  during  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  confe.>-ence  in  September  and  (Aetober  1949 
served  as  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Presidium. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Szechwan.  More  than  fifty  years  of  ago  (l!l.'>3).  Like  General  .Xieh  .lung- 
ehen,  Ch  en  studied  in  France  as  one  of  the  “worker-students,”  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
high-ranking  generals  of  the  Chinese  Coininunist  Party  who  is  a trained  engineer.  When 
he  was  preparing  to  enter  a French  school  of  electrical  engineering,  he  joined  the  Socialist 
Youth  Corps,  the  predeee.ssor  of  the  Chinese  Com.munist  Party,  but  before  fmi.shing  his 
studies,  he  was  deported  by  the  I'rench  (jovernment.  Starting  in  1921,  he  managed  the 
Hsin  Shu  Pao  {New  Szechwan  N vivspaper)  at  Chungking  for  two  years.  Later,  he  j-oiiuid 
the  Commuiii.st  Party  at  Peking.  In  1927  he  rvent  to  the  Soviet  Region  in  Kiangsi.  When 
the  Red  Army  .marched  west,  he  was  left  tieliimi  to  conduct  gnevrilla  warfare.  .\.s  Com- 
mander of  the  New  Fourth  Armv,  he  defeated  se\eral  tens  of  thousands  of  reaetionary 
forces.  During  the  War  of  Liberation,  he  won  one  (li.stingiiished  victory  after  another  in 
Shantung,  northern  Kiangsu,  and  the  Nanking-tshanghai  area.  Mayor  of  Slninghai  (1950y 

Ch'hi  King 

US  Source 

Alternate  member.  Central  Commit  let*,  Corninuni.st  Party;  Deputy  (iornm.ander. 
Second  P'ield  .Army,  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  .-Army;  Commander,  Fourth  .Army  Group. 
Second  Field  Army;  Director,  Department  of  Public  Sidety,  Shanghai  Military  vlontrol 
Coinmi.s.sion  (does  not,  however,  .seem  to  have  as.suined  this  post). 

C'h’en  Keng,  Number  two  man  in  Liu  po-ch’eng’.s  Sei-ond  Field  Army,  was  born  in  1901 
in  Hsiang-hsiang,  Hunan,  of  a wealthy  landlord  famil.t'.  He  i.s  :i,  graduate  of  both  the 
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Kwangtung  Military  School  and  (he  first  class  of  the  Whampoa  Military  Acadfjmy.  He 
attcasded  school  in  Moscow  in  1926.  At  one  time  he  served  as  ('hief  of  Chiang  ICai-shek’s 
bodyguard  and  was  once  credited  with  .saving  the  Generalissimo's  life.  Ch’en  participated 
in  the  Xanchang  Uprisi.ng  and  the  Canton  C’ommune.  ,\fter  they  failed,  tlie  Ccaninunisi 
Paity,  which  he  had  joined  in  1927,  assigned  him  to  underground  activity  in  Shanghai. 
About  1930  he  was  active  in  the  O-yii-wan  (Hupeh-Honan-Anhwei)  Soviet,  and  by  1933  he 
was  director  of  the  Red  Army  School  in  Jul-ehiii,  Kiangsi. 

One.  of  the.  military  leaders  of  the  Long  March,  in  1930  Ch’^n  became  commander  of 
the  1st  Division  of  the  First  Red  Army  and  following  the  reorganization  of  the  Communist 
Armies  in  1937  was  appointed  commander  of  the  386th  Brigade  of  Liu  Po-eh’eng’s  129th 
Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army,  'rhroughout  the  Sino-Japaneso  War,  he  was  active 
mainiy  in  southeastern  Shansi.  In  1910  he  was  the  Communist  Party  representative  on  the 
Yangku  (Taiyuan)  P'telfl  'I’eam  of  llie  Peking  Executive  rleadquarters.  Ch’en  has  been 
closely  associated  with  Liu  Po-ch’eng  since  at  least  1937  and  is  currently  Liu’s  deputy 
commander.  He  was  elected  an  alternate  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
m-ittee  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  in  April  1945,  though 
prior  to  that  time  he  seems  to  have  been  a regular  member  of  the  committee. 


Communisl  Sourcf 

Native  of  Hsiaiig-hsiang.  Hunan.  Fifty  years  of  age  (1953).  In  liis  teens  lie  gave  up 
ihe  pen  for  a military  career  In  the  army  of  Lu  Ti-p’ing,  lie  served  as  a .soldier  of  second 
rank  for  five  years,  enduring  the  hard.ship.s  involved  without  complaint.  Later,  he  obtained 
a chance  to  study  at  Canton  .Military  School,  .\fter  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  tide  of 
thought,  ho  entered  Whampoa  Military  .\eademy. 

During  the  Northern  Expedition,  he  joined  the  Communist  Youth  Corps.  In  the 
fiftoeiitli  year  of  the  Chine.se  Republic  (192(i)  he  went  to  study  in  Moscow.  One  year  later, 
he  returned  to  China  and  parlicipa.icd  in  the  ?Nanchang  coup  d’etat.  4hci\  he  led  Red 
troops  in  buttle,  and  was  seriously  wounded. 

At  Jui-ehin  he  was  for  some  time  Princijial  of  the  Red  .\rmy  School.  Later  he  led 
students  in  the  25,000-li  Long  .March.  After  his  arrival  In  northern  Shensi,  he  became  a 
commander  in  the  1st  Division  of  the  First  Army. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  War  of  Resistance,  he  was  a brigade  commander  of  the 
129th  Division  (who.se  Cominander  was  Liu  Po-ch’eng)  of  the  Eighth  Route  .\rmy,  and 
fought  against  the  .lapanese  invaders  in  the  Niarig-tzu-kuan  area  in  Shansi. 

During  the  War  of  Liberation,  he  led  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  of  Southeastern 
Shansi  acro.ss  the  Hwang  (Yellow)  River,  winning  one  victory  after  another  in  their  march 
southward.  In  H)49  Kwantnng  was  liberated,  and  he  continued  to  push  southwest,  .'ii 
alternate  iriember  of  the  Central  Committee  of  tlie  Chinc.se  Communist  Party  and  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Field  .-\rmy  (19.50). 


Ch’en  (Courtesy  name:  Cheii-ju) 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  People’.s  Goveriinient  Council;  member.  Committee  of  Political  and 
Legal  Affairs;  mcmiber,  represent iiig  the  San  Min  Cliu  I Comrades  As.soeiation,  Chinese 
People’s  Politic.al  Coii.sultative  C'onfcrence;  member,  Standing  Committee,  San  Min  Chti  I 
Comrades  A.ssociatiori;  member.  Standing  Coiiiiiiittee,  Kuoiuintaiig  Revolutionary  Ctoiii- 
mittee  and  ttie  China  Democratic  League;  a .senior  official,  Shanghai  branch,  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee;  member,  Central  and  Soutli  .Military  and  Political  Affairs 
Committee. 
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Ch’en  Minj^-ihu  was  born  in  1889,  in  Ho-p’u,  Kwaiif^tiing.  Ho  received  his  education 
at  Paoting  Military  Academy.  A.n  early  revolutionary,  he  was  a member  of  the  d”ung 
Meng  Hui,  predecessor  of  the  Kuoinintang.  About  1924,  he  was  on  the  general  staff  of  the 
Kwangtung  Army  1st  Division.  For  his  achievement  in  defeating  Ch’en  Chiung-ming,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  commander,  10th  Divi.sion,  Fourth  Army,  and  eoncunently  eommander 
of  the  Southern  Route  Army.  In  192C,  he  went  to  Hunan  with  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi  and  per- 
suaded the  leaders  there  to  join  the  revolution.  Leading  two  divisions,  he  took  Wu-eh’ang 
and  defeated  Wu  P’ei-fu.  t’h’en  be'-ame  Garri.son  com.mander  of  Wu-han  and  concurrently 
commander  of  the  Eleventh  Army.  In  1927,  when  the  Communists  rebelled  in  Kwangtung, 
he  went  as  eomtnander  of  llie  Eleventh  Army  and  concurrently  commander  of  the  East 
Route  Army  to  defend  Kwangtung.  He  later  became  Chief  of  the  General  Political  Bureau 
of  the  Xationalisf  .Anny  Headpiiarters.  He  was  Governor  of  Kwangtung  from  1928  until 
his  expulsion  by  Ch’en  Chi-t’ang  in  1981.  PVom  1931  to  1932,  Ch’en  was  Garrison  Com- 
rnaiub'r  of  the  Shangliai-Xanking  area,  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Yiian,  and  con- 
currently, Mini.ster  of  Communications. 

Ch'cn  was  considercfi  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Xineteenth  Route  .Arrn5'’s  resistance 
against  the  .Inpanese  invasion  of  Shanghai  in  1932.  His  participation  in  the  Fukien  Rcljel- 
lion  in  1933  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Knomnitang.  In  May  1930,  he  was  reported  as 
being  in  Moscow,  returning  to  ('hina  in  .iaiiuary  of  the  following  year.  During  the  war 
and  post-war  years,  Ch  en  remained  relal  vely  inactive  He  wa.s  reported  to  have  l)ecn  an 
emissary  of  Li  (Li-shen  in  negotiations  with  ofiicials  ot  Shiinghai  to  arrange  its  .surrender 
to  the  (yomniunists-  on  the  Peking  pattern.  Ch’en  wtts  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee <jf  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  during  the  conferenec. 
sessions  in  Septendrer  and  October  1919  was  a Presidium  mianbcr, 


Communist  Sourer 

Xative  of  Kwangtung  Studied  at  Paoting  Military  AencU'mv.  During  the  X'ortherii 
Ivxpedition,  he  was  Commander  of  the  Ehuamth  Army  and  Director  of  its  Political  Depart- 
rn'"-nt.  He  participated  In  t'ic  i'u'deti  conn  d’etat.  Ir.  South  ChiiiO  lie  ranks  .soeoiul  only 
to  Li  Chi-shen  in  pre.-tige  juid  record  of  .service.  P'ornicrly  h('  wa.s  Coinmnnder  of  the  Xine- 
teenth Route  Aimy,  and  during  the  cooiiernlion  between  .Xanking  and  Kwangtung  in  1932 
he  served  as  Gtirrison  Commander  for  Xanking  and  Shanghai.  After  the  incident  of  28 
.Iaiiuary  1932,  he  was  always  di.sr  rimiiuittal  against  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  During  his  stay 
at  Chungking,  he  lived  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  A'angtze  River,  reading  books,  practising 
calligraphy,  and  studying  Buddhism,  .\flcr  our  vicli.rv  over  Japan,  he  returnerl  to  Xan- 
king, and  quietly  led  the  life  of  u gardener.  He  participated  in  the  People’s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference  on  h.ehalf  of  the  Sati  Min  Cliii  I Comrades’  Association.  iUember  of 
the  Presidium  of  tlie  ( onference  and  ol  ihe  South  t.'entral  Military  and  Administration 
Committee  (1930). 


Ch  en  t’o-tu  KilSi-S' 

I'S  Sourci. 

Member,  Centra!  Committee,  (Mnuiniiiist  Party;  Vice-Director,  Propaganda  Depart- 
ment, ('ommuiiisi  Party  ('entral  Committee;  \’ice-Prcsi(lent,  Institute  of  Marx  and  Lenin; 
Vice-President  (one  of  four),  Academy  of  Science,  State  Administration  Council;  Vice- 
Chairman  (one  of  four).  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education;  member,  representing  social 
scientists  in  Clhina,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A well-known  .Marxist  theoreiician  and  (himramiist  Party  historian,  Ch’en  Po-ta  was 
born  in  lOO'i  in  Hui-an,  Fukien,  and  studied  at  the  Chip  Bee  (Clii-mei)  School  in  .Amoy,  a 
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school  fmmdcfl  by  'J'aii  Ivali-kec.  He  later  graduated  from  the  Chungshan  University  in 
Moweow.  A Party  nieniiier  by  1027,  he  was  teaeliing  in  Peking  in  1930,  and  apparently 
remained  in  Inat  city  until  1937.  In  that  year  he  went  to  A’mian  fFu-shih)  as  a propagandist 
for  the  Party  and  has  been  eoniieeled  with  the  Parl\-  Proriaganda  Department  since  that 
time.  In  19 13  he  was  reported  a.s  secretary  to  Alao  T,se-tnng.  (^h'en  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books,  his  be.st  known  works  being  a Critique  of  Chiatig  Kai-shek’.s  China’s  Destiny,  and 
Fovr  Great  Families.  At  one  time  during  the  Siiio-Japanese  War,  he  was  in  Chungking 
where  he  editc'd  the  Party  newspaper,  the  Hsin  Ilva  Jih-pao,  and  was  active  in  the  Liveli- 
hood Tiook  Company.  Reported  as  a rneinber  of  the  Communi.st  Party  Central  Committee  in 
UMO,  Ch’eu  was  elected  an  alternate  Central  C.’ommitteeman  at  the  Seventh  National  Party 
Congress  held  in  Fu-.shih  in  April  I9  i.'»,  He  is  presently  a regular  member,  having  replaced 
a deeea.ied  colleague.  Ch'en  aeeomiianied  Mao  'I'se-tung  to  Moscow  in  December  1949. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Ilui-an,  h'ukien.  More  than  forty-five  years  of  age  (19, '>3).  Of  poor  family. 
Studied  at  Chi-mei  School.  After  grafluation  served  as  a small  clerk  in  the  army  of  Chang 
Chen. 

He  secretly  participated  in  the  revolution  and  was  arrested  at  Nanking.  Chang  Chen 
trierl  his  best  to  have  him  rehaised  hut  Chiang  Kai-sht'k  would  not  release  him.  .After  a few 
years  of  imprisonment,  he  was  rele;i..sed  and  went  to  Peking. 

After  ttie  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Re.sisianee,  he  went  to  A'enan  (Fu-shih),  atid  became 
a lecturer  on  “'I'he  Probhun  of  (ddna”  at  the  Ct'iitral  f(tommuni.st)  I’arty  School. 

In  recent  vetirs,  he  has  written  many  book.s  which  have  utiracted  the  attention  of  the 
world:  The  Four  Hiy  Families  of  China  and  The  Common  Finemy  of  the  People:  Chiatig  Kai- 
shek.  both  eon.stitutiug  a most  .searching  antilysis  of  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
under  the  Kuoinintaug  reactionary  rule;  Consult  the  Don't  Disrupt  the  Fixisling 

hulustrial  SH-ii]i;  The  (’rucinl  Problem:  How  to  Study  fntcllig'’ntly,  etc.  He  is  a first-rank 
theorist  in  the  Chinese  Communist  I’arty. 

Vice-Pro, sident  of  the  .Academy  of  Sciences  (19.o0). 

Ch’hi  Shao-min,  Miss 

PS  Source 

.\ltcrnate  member.  Central  t’ornmittee,  Communist  Party;  committee  member. 
People’s  Procurator  Cieneral’s  ()ffice;  mcniber,  Fxecutive  Committee,  All-Cdiina  Federation 
of  Democratic  \\'omen;  m;‘mber,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People';-  Political  Consulta- 
tive Conference;  inemlx'.r,  repn-senting  the  .All-China  Federaiimi  of  Labor,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Con.sult alive  Ci.mfcrence. 

.Miss  Ch  en  Shao-inin,  alia.s  “Big  Sister  Ch  en,''  a woman  guerrilla  leader,  was  born 
c.  I!K)8  in  Tsinan,  Shantung,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Northeastern  University,  d’hough  a 
member  of  the  (iomnumist  P.nty  since  I92t),  she  was  not  among  those  who  made  the  Long 
.March.  During  the  Sino-.Jap.anese  ^\'ar  she  commanded  forces  around  the  Wu-han  area 
and  .served  in  va'"i(.'Us  capacities  in  the  Central  China  Bureau  of  the  Communist  Party.  In 
the.  fall  of  194.")  Mass  Ch'en  was  acting  chairman  of  the  People'.s  Representative  Assenddy 
of  Hupeh,  Ilonan,  and  .Anhwei  and  was  assistant  s(!cretar>  of  the  ('entral  (’hina  Bureau 
of  the  Party.  She  was  elected  an  alternate  member  of  the.  Central  Committee  of  the  t.’om- 
munist  Party  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congre.ss  held  in  A'enan  (L'li-shih)  m .April 
194.')  and  was  ch.airman  of  the  Prepar.atorv  Committee  for  the  East  China  Women’s  He.pre- 
•sentative  Conleience  it;  February  i;)49.  in  Septeniber  and  Dctoht  r 1919  Miss  Ch’f'm  served 
on  the  i’resitlium  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Con.sultative  Conference. 
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Commvnist  Source 

Native  of  Shantung.  Al)oiit  forty-three  yeara  of  age  (1953).  Became  a heroine  during 
the  25,000-li  Long  March  of  the  Red  Army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  (if  Re.sistance,  she 
-.vas  a close  ai(ie  of  General  Li  Ifsicn-nien.  She  went  south  from  Cliu-kou  in  rh’tieh-skan, 
Honan,  and  established  a guerrilla  base  in  the  Ta-pieh  Mountain  region.  She  was  in  charge 
of  Party  work  of  the  whole  border  region,  and  directed  local  organization,  people’s  political 
righcs,  and  nursery  school  work,  fn  1941,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Chung-yiian  Mili- 
tary Zone,  she  was  on  duty  at  Hsiao-hua-chen  on  the  Pai-cho  Hill  at  the  foot  of  the  d'a-hung 
Mountain,  commanding  a garrison  regiment  arul  directing  the  military  operations  west  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  railroad.  A delegate  to  the  People’s  Political  Consultati\'e  Conference 
(1950). 

CA’en  6'/iao-i/M|$^i^(Alias;  Wang  Ming) 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  ('ommittee  and  Politburo,  Communist  Party;  Director,  Commission 
of  Law;  committee  member.  Supreme  People's  Court;  \'ice-Chairinan  (one  of  four).  Com- 
mittee of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs;  member.  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference;  member.  Standing  Commiitce,  China  Xnw'  Political 
Science  Research  Association;  member,  rcpre.senting  social  scientist.'!  in  China,  Chirie.se 
Peo|)lc’s  Political  Con.sultaiive  Conference;  member.  Pounders  Committee,  New  China 
.luris])rudenee  Research  Institute. 

A Hu.ssian-oducated  fornuir  Socrctary-General  of  tin- Communist  Party,  Ch’en  Shao-yii 
was  born  in  1907  in  Lin-an,  Anhwei,  of  !i  wealthy  farmer  family.  He  .studied  at  the  .Iapane.se 
Dobun  Shoin  College  in  Shanghai  and  later,  following  his  graduation  from  the  University 
()i  Shanghai,  went  to  Mo.scow  where  he  joined  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  He  studied 
at  Chungsban  Pniver.sity  from  1925  until  1927,  and  it  was  during  these  years  that  he  ivas 
fir.st  connected  with  the  Comintern.  In  1927  he  returned  to  China  as  inlerprt'ter  for  Pavel 
Aleksandrovich  Mif,  tlnni  \'ice-President  of  Chungshan  University,  but  went  back  to 
Moscow  later  in  the  same  year.  Ch'en  attended  the  Si.xth  World  Congres.s  of  the  Com- 
munist International  in  1928  and  was  also  present  at  the  Sixth  National  Party  Congress 
of  the  ('liiiiese  ('oinmunist  Party  held  near  Mo.seow  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

By  1930  h('  was  back  in  China  serving  in  (he  Shanghai  branch  Party  headquarters. 
Ch’en  was  a moving  spirit  in  a Communist  Party  group  which  at  this  time  oppo.sed  the  then 
Party  leadership  of  f.i  Li  "an.  When  Li,  w-ith  the  approval  of  the  Cominteni,  was  ousted 
from  PaiLy  posts,  Cli'en  became  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Party,  l.'cing  elected 
to  membeisliip  in  both  the  Central  (brmmitive  and  Politburo  in  1931  and  a.ssnming  the 
post  of  Patty  Seei-etarv-Generai  l.itcr  in  the  .same  yt'ar.  He  served  in  this  latter  position 
briefly,  and,  in  1932,  went  to  Moscow  where  for  six  earsln*  was  the  Communist  Party 
re|)re.s('iitativ(!  to  the  Coir  iatt-rn.  From  1933  to  1935  he  w;is  a mcnnlier  of  the  Presidium 
of  tiie  Kxecutivc  t 'oimnittee  of  the  Cominiern,  and  at  the  Seventh  Woild  Congress  of  the 
( 'ominunist  International  in  lt).3.5  w;is  r(‘-eleetef|  to  that  po<ition  as  well  as  bthiig  made  an 
alternate  member  of  the  fOCCl  St-cretariat . In  1937  (di’en  returned  to  (^hina,  becoming 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  Unitetl  Front  Movement,  of  which,  by  1938,  he 
had  become  the  head,  lie  was  a member  v)f  Ixith  the  Second  and  'f’hini  People'.-;  Political 
Councils,  but  does  not  .sei-m  to  have  attended  nnv  of  tin-  council  ineeting.s  in  Chungking. 

In  1942  Ch’en  was  removed  from  his  positions  in  th(-  Coininnnist  Party  as  the  lesi'll 
of  a "perge,”  the  nature  and  ean.se  (>f  wlticli  are  largely  unknown.  H."  renmined  inactive 
for  several  ya  ars,  although  he  wa.s  re-eleetetl  to  in(‘nibershi|)  in  the  Party  (’(-iitral  (bimmittet- 
at  die  Seventh  Natii'iial  I’urty  ('oiigress  held  in  b'u-shili  in  .Vpril  1915.  In  B)17  Ch'en  was 
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reported  head  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
and  more  recently  has  headed  its  Law  Committee.  The  date  of  his  reported  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  Party  Politburo  is  onknow>'.  Ch’en  is  married  to  Meng  Ch’ing-shu,  Party 
member  and  one-time  Director  of  the  Communist  Women’s  University  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih). 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Liu-an,  Anhwei.  More  than  forty  years  of  age  (1953).  In  his  early  years  he 
participated  in  student  movements,  joined  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  studied  in 
France,  was  a leader  in  organizing  for  the  revolution,  and  served  as  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists’ delegate  to  the  Comintern.  In  1931  he  was  a piofessor  at  the  Sun  Yat-sen  (Chungshan) 
University  in  Mo.sco\v.  During  the  War  of  Resi.stance,  he  was  a member  of  the  People’s 
Political  Conference  on  Ix'half  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chine.^e  Communist  Party,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Political 
and  Legal  Affairs  of  the  Central  People’s  Government,  and  Chairman  of  the  Law  Codifica- 
tion Commi.ssion  of  the  State  .\dministration  Council  (19.50). 

Ch’^n  ran-ch’iu 

US  Source 

A little-known  Central  Committee  member,  C'h’en  T’an-ch’iu  was  born  c.  1899  in 
Ilnpch  Province.  He  studied  in  the  USSR  and  was  one  of  the  Party  founders  in  .Inly  1921, 
attending  the  First  National  Party  Congress  as  a delegate  w ith  i'ung  Pi-wu  from  the  Wu-han 
area.  Ch’en  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Central  Committee  at  the  Sixth  National 
Party  Congress,  held  in  1928  near  Mo.scow,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  studied  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  that  time.  In  1931  he  was  reported  to  be  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  the 
Kiangsi  Soviet.  Ho  later  was  active  in  Partj’  work  in  Sinkiang  Province,  where  he  was 
arrested  and  impri.soned  for  some  years.  Ch’#n  was  released  by  the  Kuomintang  in  19-16, 
went  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih),  and  has  been  unreported  since  that  time.  Member,  Central 
Committee,  Commurust  Part.ju 

Communist  Source 

None. 


Ch'en  Vun  US 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  (’ommittee.  Politburo  and  .Secretariat,  Communist  Party;  member. 
Central  Peupie’s  Government  Council;  Vice  Premier  (one  of  four).  State  Administration 
Council;  Chair-man,  Aii-(  hina  Federation  of  Labor;  Chairman,  Committee  of  Finance  and 
Economics;  Minister  of  Heavy  Industry;  mernbir.  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference;  member,  representing  the  Communist  Party,  Chinese 
People's  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A top-level  Communist  economist  and  labor  expert,  Cli'en  Yun  was  born  in  1901  in 
Shanghai  and  received  a prim.iry  school  education.  lie  w'as  at  oiie  time  employed  by  the 
Commercial  Pres«  in  Shanghai,  later  joined  the  Workers’  Guild  and  was  employed  by  the 
Chung  Hua  Hook  Company  in  Shanghai.  .Joining  the  Communist  Party  in  1921,  Ch’en 
was  active  in  the  Shanghai  general  strikes  in  1925  and  1927.  Following  the  Kuomintang- 
Coinmunist  split  he  went  to  the  Kiang.si  Soviet,  where  he  was  a member  of  the  Labor  U’nion 
Organization  sponsored  there  by  the  Communist  Party.  He  was  first  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Party  Central  Committee  in  1934,  jiaiticipated  in  the  Long  .March,  and  served  as 
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Chairman  of  the  National  Soviet  Labor  Union.  He  reportedly  went  to  the  USSR  for  train- 
ing following  the  Long  March  and  worked  in  Sinkiang  Province  in  1937  and  1938  in  liaison 
with  Soviet  officials. 

In  Yenan  (Fu-shih),  in  1939,  he  became  first  Deputy  Chief  and  later  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Organization  of  the  Communist  Party,  a post  he  held  until  1014.  Ch’en  was 
elected  to  the  Politburo  in  1945  and  in  January  1946  went  to  Manchuria,  where  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Northeast  (Manchuria)  Bureau  of  the  Party.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion  of  Finance  and  Economics  of  the  Northeast  Adminis- 
trative Council,  a position  he  held  until  May  1949.  Ch’en  was  a member  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Sixth  All-China  Labor  Congress,  held  in  Harbin  in  August  1!M9,  and  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Labor  organized  by  the  (.Conference.  In  November  1948 
he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Mukden  Military  Control  Commi.ssion  (the  Mukden 
Military  Government),  and  in  April  1949  is  reported  to  have  attended  the  Tenth  All-Union 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  in  Moscow.  Ch’en  was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  during  the  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference  sessions  in  September  and  October  1949  was  a member 
of  the  Conference’s  Presidium. 

Communist  Source 

His  real  name  is  Liao  Ch’cng-yiin.  Native  of  Ch’iiig-p’u,  Kiangsu.  h'orty-nine  years 
of  age  (1953).  Forojerly  he  was  a typesetter  of  the  ('ommercial  Press.  While  in  Shanghai, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  movement  by  educating  and  organizing  workers.  He  was 
active  in  the  justifiable  stnigglc  againsl  imperialism  of  30  May  1925.  He  worked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  livelihood  of  the  workers  and  thus  became  an  outstanding  labor  leader. 
Later,  he  entered  the  Soviet  region  in  Kiangsi.  and  bec.amc  an  organizer  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Cliine.se  Communists.  After  his  arrival  in  northern  Shensi,  tie  became 
head  of  the  (lentral  Department  of  Organization  of  the  Communist  Party  and  together  with 
Li  Fu-ch'un  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  examining  and  educating  the  party  cadres,  ^.ater 
on,  he  assumed  the  post-  of  head  of  the  Northwest  branch  (Committee  of  Finance  and  Eco- 
nomics to  promote  induslriai  reconstruction  and  step  up  agricultural  production.  After 
our  victory  over  Japan,  he  inarclied  into  the  Northeast  with  Lin  Piao  and  Kao  Kang  and 
directed  all  organizational  and  economic  activities.  At  the  All-(Jhina  Workers’  Conference 
he  was  elected  Chairmari  of  the  Presidium.  When  Mukden  was  recovered,  he  was  appointed 
Chairm.an  of  the  Militarj'  Control  (’ommittee  of  Mukden.  Vice-Premier  of  the  State 
Administration  Council  of  the  (Central  People’s  Government,  and  concurrently  Minister  of 
Heavy  Industry  (1950). 

Ch’hig  Ch’ien  (Courtesy  name;  Sung-yiin) 

(5S  Source 

Vice-('hairman  (one  of  fi\e).  People  s Hevoliitionavy  Military  Council;  member.  Cen- 
tral People’s  Government.  Council;  member.  National  Committee,  (Chinese  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference;  Chairman,  Hunan  Provi.sional  Military  and  Political  Committee; 
specially  invited  memher,  Cliine.se  People’s  Polifieal  Consultative  (’onference;  \’iee-Chair- 
man  (one  of  four).  Central  and  South  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Committee. 

A high-ranking  Kuomintang  military  ofneial  who  defected  to  the  Communists  in  Juiy 
1949,  General  Clh’eng  Ch’ien  was  born  in  1881  in  Li-ling,  Hunan.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
Hunan  Military  Academy  and  the  Japane.se  ?vliiitary  Cadets’  .Academy.  Following  his 
return  to  China  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  1911  Revolution.  Closely  associated  with 
Sun  Yat-sen,  Cli’eng  occupied  a .series  of  military  post.s,  including  that  of  Minister  of  ?vlili- 
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tary  Affairs  of  the  I'rnvisional  Oovernment  in  Cant  on.  Me  became  a member  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Kuomintaiig  in  l'j‘27  and  during  the  Northern  lOxpedition 
eommanded  the  Sixth  Army.  A member  of  the.  State  Council  of  the  Wu-han  Covernment, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hunan  in  1928  by  the  Nanking  Government,  though  he  had 
been  deprived  of  membership  in  the  Kuomintaiig  Central  Executive  Committee.  He  was 
arrested  late  in  1928  by  Li  Tsiing-jen  for  suspected  counter-revolutionary  activities  against 
the  Nanking  regime.  Released  in  1929,  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Shanghai  until  his  rein- 
statement as  a Central  Executive  Committeeman  in  193i. 

From  193")  until  1937  Ch’eng  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Chinese  Army  and 
in  1939  served  as  Governor  of  Honan.  Director  of  tlie  Gcneralissimo’.s  Headquarters  in  the 
Northwest  in  1939  and  1940,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  Sratf  of  the  Chinese  Army 
ill  1940,  a post  he  held  until  late  194o.  During  thi.s  period  he  was  a member  of  the  Chinese 
mission  that  attended  the  Cairo  conversations  with  American  and  British  leaders.  Fro.n 
194()  until  1948  Ch’eiig  was  Director  of  the  Generalis.s!ino’.s  Wu-han  Headquarters  and  in 
the  spring  of  1948  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  Chins. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hunan  in  .June  1948,  a post  he  held  at  the  time  that  he 
defected  to  the  Communists.  General  Ch’eng’s  name  had  previously  appeared  on  the 
Communist  War  Criminal  List. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Id-ling,  Hunan.  Seveiily-thiee  years  of  age  (19,53).  Ch'eng  Ch’’on  .''eeoived 
his  Hsiu-ts’ai  degree  dining  the  Ch’ing  dynasty.  ■ “After  graduating  from  the  Military  Offi- 
cers’ School  of  Hunan,  he  went  to  .Japan  to  study  at  thi'  .Japanese  Military  Academy. 
During  the  Northern  lOxpedition,  he  was  Commander  of  the  Sixth  Army,  and  reeeived 
credit  for  the  siege  of  Chiu-chiang  and  the  occupaiion  of  Nanking.  During  the  first  stage 
of  the  War  of  Resistance,  Mr.  Ch’eng  succeeded  Liu  Chih  as  Commander  in  Chief  for  the 
First  War  Zone.  Later,  he  became  Chief  of  Staff  of  tlic  Military  Council,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Military  'I'raining.  Besides,  he  ha.s  held  the  posts  of  Director  of  the  Generalis- 
simo’s Hcadquarteis  in  the  Northwest,  member  of  the  Supreme  National  Defense  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  of  the  Party  and  I’olitical  Committee  for  the  War  Zones.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  War  of  Resi.stance,  he  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
Generalissimo’s  Headquarters  in  Wu-han.  In  1948,  he  ran  for  the  Viee-Presideney  of  the 
Nanking  Government,  but  failed.  After  his  failure,  he  was  appointed  Pacification  Com- 
missioner at  Cliangsha  and  concarreiitly  Governor  of  Hunan.  When  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army  reached  Changsha,  he  resolutely  rebelled  (against  Chiang).  Viee-Chairman 
of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council  (1950). 


Cheng  Wei-san 
CS  Source 

Member,  Central  ('ommittee,  CJommunist  Party;  member,  representing  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  Chinese  Pe(»ple’s  INilitical  Consiiitative  Conference. 

Cheng  Wei-san  was  born  in  1901  in  Huang-an,  Hupeh.  He  is  a college  graduate  who 
joined  the  Communist  Party  in  the  early  I920’s.  Following  the  Kuomintang-Comnmnist 

t m vz-ut-nji,  >'  uo  iic  It!  lilt?  \/~y  u-\van  \i  1 u villi  u ouvict,  UU  t L>V 

he  had  been  ordered  to  northern  Shensi.  During  the  Si  no-Japanese  War,  he  returned  to 
Central  China  where  lie  served  as  PclPical  Commissioner  of  the  5th  Division  of  the  New 
Fourth  Army.  In  1945  he  became  Seeretary  of  the  Central  China  branch  Bureau  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  in  1940  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  reorganized  Party  Central 
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China  Bureau.  Cheng  was  elected  a Central  Committee  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in  Yenan  ('•'u-shih'i  in  Ap;il  19-15. 

Comrnunisl  Source 

N one. 

Chi  Ch'ao-ting 

US  Source 

Deputy  Director,  Bank  of  China;  man«ger,  People’s  In.surance  Company;  member, 
Committee  of  Fiiianee  and  Economics;  Director,  Foreign  Cai)ital  Enterprise^'  Bureau, 
Committee  of  Finance  and  Economics. 

Chi  Ch’ao-ting,  economist  and  .statistician,  was  horn  in  1903  in  Feng  yang,  Shan.si,  the 
son  of  Chi  Kuiig-ch’uan,  now  a professor  in  the  Law  Department  of  National  Peking  Uni- 
versity. He  mai  ricd  an  American,  who.se  father  was  a well-to-do  busine.ssman  in  New  York. 
They  have  two  children.  A graduate  of  T.singhua  University  tI924),  he  received  a Ph.B. 
from  the  University  of  (’l.dcago  in  1927,  and  a Ph.D.  fiom  (’olumi)ia  Univeisity  in  1936. 
His  doctoral  thesis  entitled  A7  i/  Economic  Areas  in  Chinese  Ilislory  won  for  him  the  Seligman 
Economics  Prize. 

He  was  a lecturer  in  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  from  193-1  to  1937, 
and  from  1939  to  1910  was  a re.search  staff  member  of  the  International  Secretariat  of  the 
Inslitute  tif  Pacific  Belation.s.  Until  the  .summer  of  I915,  when  he  accompanied  II.  11.  Knng 
to  China,  Chi  served  successively  as  private  st'crelary  to  K.  P.  Ch’en,  a.s  .\ssi.stant  \'ice- 
President  of  the  i idvereal  'Prading  Company  in  New  York  City;  Si'cretary-Cienerai  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Brettoii 
Woods,  and  secretary  to  H.  II.  Kung  Concurrent  with  some  of  these  post.s,  he  was  Seere 
tary-Ceneral  of  the  Stabilization  Board  of  China  from  July  1941  until  .\pril  1914  and  Secre- 
tary-Ceneral  of  th.e  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Coininis.sion  from  1943  to  1915.  Chi  was 
Director  of  the  Economic  Re.search  Department  of  the  Central  Bank  of  tdiina  from  1911 
until  he  werd.  to  Peking  in  .January  1949,  o.stwisibly  to  iissist  Fn  'I'so-i  in  setting  up  the 
Economic  Monelasy  Commission.  II<‘  has  al.so  been  a imuiioer  of  the  .le.'iol  Provincial 
(lovernment.  Appointed  eeonornii'  adviser  to  the  People’s  Bank  in  '^eking  in  April  1944), 
Chi  assumed  the  post,  two  months  later,  of  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  (^hina.  lie 
attended  the  Third  I'X'.AhE  b'essioii  tOotacamnnd,  India,  .Ii-ne  IdlSt  and  the  Fourth 
EC \FE  Session,  Lapstonc,  Australia,  in  Deci'inber  1948.  lie  was  named  by  the  Chiue.se 
Communist  Government  as  their  intended  representative  to  the.  ECOSOC  in  February'  1950. 

Comrnunisl  Source 

Native  of  bhansi.  Son  of  Chi  Kimg-ch’uan,  former  Cotnmisisioni'r  of  lUlucatioii  for 
Shansi  Province  (under  the  Nationalist  Goveriimentt.  Chi  graduated  from  'rsinghua 
University.  He,  studied  in  the  (,'iiited  States  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  economies  from 
Columbia  University.  Ch’en  Kiiang-p'ii  went  to  ttie  United  States  a d ('iigaged  him  as  the 
Assistant  Manage.r  of  the  Universal  3'rading  (.ompany. 

In  1941,  wlien  the  Stabilization  Boaid  of  China  was  esiabli.shed,  he.  came  back  and 
served  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the  organization.  .\lso  he  attended  the  W’orld  Monetary 
Conference  and  the  Far  Idast  Fconomie  Conference.  .After  the  Foreign  Exchange  and 
Assets  Control  Commission  (succe.s.sor  of  the  Stabilization  Board  of  China’)  was  aboli.slied, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Economic  Research  Division  of  the  Central  Bank. 

When  the  sifiiatimi  in  North  China  'was  tense,  he  left  his  work  in  t he  Economic  Research 
Division  of  the  Central  Bank  and  flow  to  North  China  to  help  F'li  d'so-yi  in  the  peace  movc- 
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ment.  Head  of  Foreign  Trade  in  tlie  Ministry  of  Trade  of  the  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment (1950). 


Ch’ien  Ch’ang-ckao  "USM  (Courtesy  name:  I-li) 

US  Source 

Member,  Committee  of  Finance  and  Economics;  vice-head  (one  of  three).  Central 
Planning  Bureau;  member,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Con'ercncc;  specially  invited  member,  Chine.se  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Cli’ien  Ch’arig-chao  was  horn  in  1901  in  Ch’ang-shu,  Kiangsu.  He  studied  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economioo  iind  Politiiial  Science  from  1919  to  1922  and  at  Oxford  University 
in  1922  and  1923.  Returning  to  China,  Ch’icn  held  a number  of  posts  in  government  service. 
In  1927  he  was  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  l<'oieigri  Affairs  and  during  the  following  two 
years  held  the  position  of  Senior  Secretary  of  the  National  Government  Headquarters.  In 
March  1931  he  was  appointed  Administrative  Vbee-Minister  of  Education  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1934.  I.ater  Ch’ien  \,'as  Deputy  Secrotary-General  of  the  National 
Defense  Planning  Council,  and  from  1935  to  1938  was  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Resources  Commi.ssion.  In  1938  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Commi.ssion,  and  Dirccloi  in  May  1945.  Ch’ien  was  elected  an  alternate 
merriber  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Executive  (lommiltee  in  May  1945.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Director  of  the  National  Resoun  es  Cornnii.s.siun  in  April  1947  by  Wang  Wen-hao, 
a close  as.sociate,  hut  remained  in  the  commi.s.sio;i  organization  as  an  adviser.  Generally 
regarded  as  having  been  close  to  T.  V.  Soong,  Ch’ien  in  February  1948  was  one  of  the 
sf)on.sors  of  the  tlhinesc  Association  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  an  organization 
financed  largely  by  Soong.  Though  an  individual  desirous  of  government  reform  and 
cf)nsidered  progre.ssive  tunong  Chine.se  government  cireles,  Ch’ien  seemingly  had  no  contact 
with  anti-Kuomintang  elements  until  his  appearance  as  a mtanber  of  the  Chine.se  People’s 
Political  (Consultative  Confereuce.  A 1945  Communist  Party  report  has  described  Ch’ien 
as  able,  and  pro-Ameriean. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Ch’ang-shu,  Kiangsu.  More  than  fifty  years  of  age.  Brother-in-law  of 
Huang  F’li  and  Shfm  Yi.  Ch’ien  .studied  in  London  and  Oxford  Universities.  He  worked 
under  the  Chiang  regime  as  secretary  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  Vice-Minister  of 
Education,  Deputy  Sccrelarj’-Gcneral  of  the  National  Defense  Planning  Committee,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Chairman,  Director-General,  and  Advi.ser  of  the  National  Piesourccs  Com- 
mission. Now  he  has  taken  the  side  of  the  people.  Special  delegate  at  the  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference,  and  elected  member  of  the  National  Committee  of  that  Con- 
ference. Assistant  head  of  the  Central  Financial  and  Economic  Planning  Bureau  (1950). 


CK'ien  San-ch’iang 

L'S  Source 

.Member,  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education;  .member,  E.xecutive  Committee, 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth;  \'ice-Chairman  (one  of  four)  and  member,  National 
Committee,  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth;  member.  National  Committee, 
Chine.se  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference;  member,  repre.senting  the  All-China 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Ch’ien  San-ch’iang,  a French-educated  atomic  .scienti.st,  was  born  c.  1912  in  Chekiang 
and  is  a 1935  graduate  in  phy.sics  from  National  T.dnghua  l.'niversity.  With  his  wife.  Ho 
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Tse-wei,  also  an  atomic  scientist,  Ch’ien  spent  several  years  studying  in  France  and  did 
research  under  Mme.  Joliot-Curie  at  the  Curie  Institute,  where  he  specialized  in  atomic 
physics  and  is  said  to  have  discovered  a new  method  of  splitting  uranium.  Both  Ch’ien 
and  his  wife  were  connected  with  the  French  Academy  of  Science  in  1946  and  1947,  and  in 
December  1946  he  attended  the  First  Session,  UNESCO  Ceneral  Conference,  Paris,  as  an 
expert  with  the  Chinese  delegation.  The  couple  returned  to  China  in  1948,  previously 
having  been  appointed  members  of  the  Academia  Sinica’s  Atomic  Research  Department. 
Following  his  return  Ch’icn  taught  at  National  Peking  1,'niversity.  He  was  a delegate  of 
the  China  Scientific  Workers'  AssociaLiim  to  ilie  Piague  Congieoo  of  Partisans  of  Peace  in 
April  1949  and  in  that  same  month  was  elected  a vice-president  of  the  All-China  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth.  He  was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  in  the  summer  of  19*19. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Shao-hsing,  Chekiang.  About  forty-thnn?  years  of  age  (19')8).  Son  of  Mr. 
Ch’ien  Hsiran-t'uiig,  the  hi.storian.  Ch’ien  received  his  B.S  degree  in  Physics  in  1936  from 
Tsinghiia  University  in  Peking.  He  received  a .scholar.shii)  from  the  China  Education 
Foundation  and  went  to  France  in  1937  for  advaricod  .sind\'.  When  ho  was  in  Paris,  he 
enfered  theCiiric'  In.stitntc' and  .studied  nidiinn  with  .Mine,  .loliot  f.Mi.ss  Curie).  Ho  received 
the  French  doctorate  degree  in  1!)13  and  remained  in  I'Yance  during  the  occupat  ion.  Besides 
working  in  the  Curie  In.slitnte,  he  engaged  in  nwearcli  and  directed  research  students  in  the 
Atomic  Rese.iirch  Laboratory  ol  ilie  (V.Iiege  of  France  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Joliol.  Hi.s  wife,  I'.*  lio  Tse-hiii,  and  he  are  co-discoveier.s  of  the  three-  and  four-part 
fission  of  the  radium  atom,  and,  together,  won  international  acclaim  a.s  atomic  iiliysicists. 


(Iwu  En-lai  (Courtesy  name:  Slmo-.shan) 

US  Source, 

Member,  Centra!  Com.mitlee,  Politlinro  and  Siarctariai.,  Comnninist  Party;  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affains,  State  Adminisliation  Cotnicil;  member,  Central  People’s 
Government  Couneil;  Vice-Chairman  (on(>  of  live).  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Coun- 
cil; member,  representing  tlie  Communist  Party,  Chinese  'Yaiplo's  Political  Consultative 
('onferenee;  \'iee-(^hairmaii  (one  of  five).  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference;  member.  Standing  Committee,  C^hina  New  Political  Science 
Re.searcli  A.s.soeiation ; A'ice- Director  (one  of  sixi.  Preparatory  Com.mittee,  Sino-Soviet 
l''riendship  .-Csaociation;  C'^hairman,  Committee  of  Foreign  Policy,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
-Affair.s. 


The  Chinese  Commuiii.st  Party’s  Ion  negotiator,  Chou  En-lai  was  born  in  1898  in 
Hiiai-aii,  Kiang.sn  Province,  of  the  local  gent"v.  His  family  mo\'ed  to  Mukden  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Two  years  later,  lie  left  for  Tiouitsin,  whoi'e  he  studied  at  Nan- 
kai  Middle  School,  li:  addition  to  hax'ing  re<'cived  ad\anced  training  at  V/a.seda  and 
Naiikai  Universitio.s,  Chon  studied  in  Franco,  Cermany,  and  the  USSR.  His  wife,  Teng 
Ying-ch'ao,  who  was  a lender  of  a radical  studenis’  mo\'emeiit  in  Tientsin  when  he  first 
met  her,  is  now  an  .‘ilternate  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party. 

In  France  under  the  “worker-sUideiit”  plan,  Chon,  along  with  .such  pre.sent-day 
P’o'minent  Cominuiii.sts  as  Ch'eii  1.  I.i  Fu-oh'nn  Nieh  .iung-chen,  Li  Li-san,  Li  Wei-han, 


and  other';  founded  the  French  tirauch  uf  the  C!:i;'..  .,c 


C'v..,iiiuuni.si  rarty.  w nii  Chu  Toil, 


he  also  estahli'^hed  the  TSerlin  brancli  of  the  Party.  Returning  to  C’hina  in  1924,  (^hou  became 


Secretary  of  the  Kwangtnng  Provincial  Communist  Parly  and  .soiwi'd  as  political  instructor 
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and  Arting  (’hief  of  the  Pohti’-iil  Depai  imeiit  of  Whampoa  Military  Academy.  He  was 
secretary  to  General  Blueher.  a Hn.ssiaii  adviser  at  the  military  academy.  Among  Chon’s 
students  v.’cre  -uch  Comm;. ■ dots  now  weii-kr.o.vn  in  the  Party’s  military  ranks  as  Lin  Piao, 
Ch’en  I,  H.sti  Ilsiang-eh’ien,  Hsiao  Ching-kuang.  and  Nieh  Ho-ting,  most  of  whom  .shared 
the  hitter  struggles  in  Nanchang  and  Canton  following  the  Kuomintaiig- Crrmmurii&t  break 
in  1927.  The  esteem  in  which  the  Whampoa  cadet, s held  Chou  En-lai  has  been  credited  with 
saving  him  from  excraition  in  1927,  after  his  arrest  in  Shanghai. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  Communists  to  head  Party  work  in  the  Kuomintang  armies 
in  192G,  hut  was  later  a&signed  to  organize  workers  in  Shanghai  where  he  led  the  uprising 
of  21  Maich  1927,witieh  ended  in  failure  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  entered  the  city.  Arrested, 
Chou  e.scapcd  and  later  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  studied  at  Chur.g.shan  Cniversity  from 
1927  to  1980  and  served  as  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Congie.s.s  of  the  Comintern.  He 
was  hack  in  (^hina  in  1981  and  joined  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  as  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
munist Hiireau.  In  1982,  he  became  Political  Commissar  under  Chu  Teh.  He  participated 
in  the  Long  March  in  1981  and  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Politburo. 

Chou’s  reputation  as  a iicgoti.afor  apparently  dates  back  to  December  1936,  when  he 
served  a.s  the  chief  ('ornmurii.st  representative  in  negotiations  which  finally  resulted  in 
Chiang  Kai-.'-hek's  rclciise  at  Sian.  He  was  Communist  rcpre.sentative  in  Nanking  and 
later  Chungking,  1987  to  November  1916,  and  was  involved  in  aP  negotiations  between  the 
Communists  ai.d  the  Cmitral  ( loveminnit.  Heading  the  Communist  delegation  at  the 
Peking  ncgotiatiotis  with  Nationalists  to  discuss  peace  terms  in  .\pril  1949,  he  later  became 
one  of  the  leading  organizeri!  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  (Consultative  Conference. 
One  of  his  rn'.'.st  puhli<  Ized  official  acts  since  becoming  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair.®  is  the 
negotiation  of  the  di no- Russian  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  and  Friendship,  which  he 
signed  in  Moscow,  14  I'chruary  1950. 


Parents  came  from  Shao-hsing,  Chekiang. 


CnminunUt  Soiinx 

Horn  in  lluai-titi,  Kiaiigsn  in  1896  [.'.•(cl 

After  graihiation  fuan  Nankai  Umvcisity  in  Tietitsin,  ne  went  to  France  for  advanced 
study.  He  orgatiized  the  (^hiiiese  Soeiali.st  Yotitli  Corps  in  Paris.  Chou  came  hack  in 
1923  and  hecanie  Secretary  of  the  Kwangtnng  branch  of  the  (diiiu'sc-  Communist  Party, 
Director  of  the  Political  Deptirtmcnt  of  the  Whampoa  Military  Aeadt'my.  and  Director  of 
the  Political  Training  Class  of  the  Military  (''ouiicii.  I.i  1980,  he  was  one  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  Politburo  and,  eoiKairreiitly,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs.  He  was 
A.ssistant  ('liief  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Military  Ci.'uncil  during  the  War  of 
Resistance  and  chief  delegate  of  the  Chinese  Comnuinist  Party  to  the  Chungking  meeting 
of  th<'  fonner  Politietil  Cousull.ative  Confereiiec.  \ lee-Chairmai:  of  the  Central  Politburo 
of  the  Chinese  (’ommuoi.'t  Parly,  \'ie;>-(’li.'iirman  of  the  Chine.se  People’s  Revotutionary 
Militaf}’  Committee,  representative  of  the  Party  in  the  I’eoptc’s  Political  (Amsnltative 
Conference,  standing  member  of  the  Presidium  of  that  Conferenec';  he  is  .also  PrernitT  of 
the  State  Administrativt*  Couiieil  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  and,  eonenrrently. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (J950). 


C/iow  Ya?ig  (Courtesy  name;  Ch’i-ying) 

US  Source 

Vice-Minister  ('one  of  two),  of  Culture;  member,  Cummittv^  of  Culture  and  Education; 
\'iee-Chairman,  National  C'onimi'tee,  All-(’liiiiii  Federation  of  hiteraUm'  and  Arts;  mem- 
ber, National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  (yOiisuttalive  (Amference;  member. 
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represenlJiiR  the  AU-('hina  Federation  of  Literature  and  Arts,  Chinese  Feopie’s  Political 
Con su  t ta t i V e Con  f ere n r e . 

One  of  the  top  Coinmunisl  Party  eidtura!  and  educational  leaders,  Chm:  Yang  was 
born  in  1908  in  I-yang,  Hunan.  After  graduation  from  the  Great  (diina  I’uiveisity  in 
Shanghai  in  1928,  he  did  research  in  Marxist  sociology  and  literature  in  d'ok}’o.  Arrested 
in  Japan  in  1929  and  subsecpiently  released,  he  returned  to  China,  where  he  was  aetive 
from  1930  to  1937  in  the  Leftist  Writers'  Union  in  Shangiiai.  In  1937  Chou  went  to  Yenaii 
(Fu-.shih)  where  for  eight  years  he  served  as  President  of  the  University  and  concurrently 
as  Dean  of  the  Lu  Ilsiin  Academy  of  Arts.  During  this  period  he  held  the  directorship  of 
the  Btireau  of  I'iducation  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-\ingsia  liorder  Region  Government  and  was 
also  a member  of  the  Border  Region  Government  (Council.  In  1940-1947  he  was  President 
of  the  North  China  Union  Univcrsily  in  Kalgan.  Following  the  formation  of  the  North 
Chinr.  People’s  Government,  Chou  served  as  ( Jiairman  of  the  Non  9 . 'hina  Cultural  Work 
Commit  tee  and  as  Secretary  General  of  the  (’ommission  for  Higher  Kducation  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  has  rciently  been  active  in  the  establi.shmcnt  of  the,  All-China  Federation  of 
Literature  and  Arts. 

Covimvnist  Source 

None. 


Chu  Teh  {Chu  7'e);J^t§.(Courtesy  name:  Yii-Chieh) 

I '.S'  Source 

Mcinbei.  Central  (’omnnttoe,  Jodiibuiu  aijd  Sev  retariat.  Communist  Party;  \'icc- 
Chairman  (one  of  six),  Central  People’s  Govt'nimc'iit  Council;  \’ice-Chairman  (one  of  five), 
Peoi)lc’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Commander  in  Chii'f,  Chinese  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army;  member.  Standing  Commit t(>e,  Chinesi'  People’s  Political  Consultative  Con- 
ference’s National  Committee;  meml)er,  representing  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
Chinese  I’eoiile’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

'rhe  venerated  military  leader  of  the  (’ommunist  Party,  Chu  Teh  was  Irorn  in  1886 
in  I-lung  llsien,  Szi'chv.an  Province,  of  a peasant  family,  lie  received  his  education 
at  the  Yunnan  Military  Academy  and  in  liurope,  jtartieularly  Berlin,  from  1922  to  1926. 
Having  previou.sl}'  e.xtabli.shed  the  Berlin  Itrancli  of  tin'  Kuomintang,  he  also  founded,  in 
collaboratior.  with  Chou  Ivn-lai.  the  B.erlin  branch  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
Deported  from  (Jetmauy  for  .subversive  activities  in  1926,  Cliu  returned  to  (ilhina  via 
Moscow.  In  1927,  in  conjunction  with  other  military  haulers,  he  led  an  open  revolt  against 
Chinng  Kai-shek  in  Ntiiichaiig.  l)efeate<l,  tiu'v  attained  Swatow  and  Canton.  Both 
c ampaigns  ('luled  in  failure  and  tin  y retreated  through  .‘-■onthern  Isiangsi  and  western  Fukien. 
Chu  joined  forces  with  Mao  Tse-tuiig  at  Ch’ing-kaiiir  .Mountain  on  the  Kiangsi-Fukien 
border  in  May  H)2<S  and  w:is  made  Commander  of  the  First  Rc'd  .'.rmy  Corps  in  19,30. 
Fleeted  Cinninander  in  Chief  of  the  Communist  Armies  in  1931,  a j)ost  which  he  continues 
to  hold,  he  •,vas  in  charge  of  militar\-  t.aetic.s  for  the  1-ong  March  in  1934  when  he  was  also 
named  a member  of  the  Party’s  I’oliitnuo. 

Chu  served  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  National  Defense  Council,  (htmmaiider  of  the 
Eighth  Route  .\riny  and  X'icc-Coinmauder  of  the  Second  War  Zone,  during  the.  pe-dod  of 
the  United  I^ront  with  the  Kuomint.aiig.  Since  the  early  thirties,  Chu  and  Mao  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  duun.'.irate  ol  the  Chinese  Commuidst  I’arty.  Though  he  is  a greatly 
respected  military  leader,  Chu’s  role  is  appareittly  the  more  nominal  of  the  two,  as  he 
has  never  bad  the  political  stature  of  Mao. 
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Commurdst  Source 

Born  on  30  November  1880,  in  I-lung  Ilsio.n,  Szechwan.  Of  poor  family  but  studied 
under  an  old-fashioned  tutor  at  the  age  of  five. 

Chu  began  to  particip.ate  in  revolutionary  activities  v.'hen  he  was  twenty-three.  He 
joined  the  T’ung  Meng  Hui  before  the  1911  Revolution  when  he  was  at  the  Yunnan  Mili- 
tary Academy.  After  graduation,  he  .served  as  an  offieer  in  charge  of  a lien  (nominally 
126  men)  under  Ts’ai  0.  When  the  10  October  Revolution  broke  out,  he  followed  Genera! 
Ts’ai  0 in  leading  a righteous  rebellion  in  Yunnan.  During  the  campaign  for  the  Protection 
of  the.  Con.stitution,  he  was  Commander  of  the  3rd  section  of  the  First  Army  of  the.  National 
Forces.  He  went  to  Europe  when  he  was  t.hirty-six,  and  became  acquainted  with  Chou 
En-lai  in  Germany.  Boon,  he  joined  the  Cioirimunist  Party  and  found,  at  last,  the  ideal  he 
had  been  pursuing  consistently.  During  his  year.s  in  Europe,  he  studied  the  theories  of 
Marxism  and  Eeninism  industriously,  and  continued  his  revolutionary  aetivities  at  the 
.s.ame  time.  Finally,  the  German  reactionaries  forced  him  out  of  the  (muntry. 

After  Chiang  Kai-shek  betrayed  the  revolution,  Ho  Lung,  Yeh  T’ing,  and  he  oigan- 
iz(>d  and  led  the  “August  1st’'  Nanehang  righteous  uprising,  and  established  the  Chinese 
p('ople’s  own  armed  forces.  Soon  after,  he  and  Chairman  Mao  joined  hands  at  Ch’ing-kang 
Mountain  and  created  the  Soviet  r('gim(;  in  llnnan  and  Kiangsi.  During  the  ten  years 
of  civil  war,  they  brmly  upheld  their  struggle  against  dic.iatorship,  imperialism,  and  feudal- 
ism. They  broke  out  of  the  enemy’s  sieges  time  and  again  and  established  the  laws  of  the 
revolution,  c.alled  “The  Three  Disciplinary  Laws  and  Eight  Important  Regulations.”  He 
was  commander  of  the.  1st  Division  of  the  Clnne.se  Workers’  and  Farmers’  Red  Annv. 
Chairman  of  tlie  All-China  Soviet  Military  Council.  He  v'n.«  electeU  rnember  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party  in  1930. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  “July  7th”  War  of  Resistance,  the  Red  Army  was  reorgan- 
ized into  the  Eighth  Route  Army,  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Forces,  of  which  he  was 
the  Commander  in  Churt.  After  the  win,  the  Kuomintang  reactionary  fon'es  attacked  the 
people  of  the  liberatt'd  areas,  lie  led  several  million  people’s  soldiers  in  angry  resistance, 
Irroke  the  enemy’s  atuicks,  and  turned  his  efforts  into  a big  counteroffensive.  .\11  China 
was  liberated  after  more  than  four  j'ears  of  war.  V’ice-Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  Council  and,  concurrently,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Council  (1950). 


Feng  Wen-pin 

1,'S  Source 

Member,  Supnnne  Peojile’s  Court;  Seerefarj'-General,  Central  Committee,  China 
New  Democracy  A'outh  Corps;  Chief,  Youth  Workers  Depaitmcnt,  All-China  Federation 
of  Labor;  member,  E.xecutive  Committee,  World  F(;deration  of  Bemocraiic  Youth;  memlrer, 
Xational  Committee,  .\11-Chiua  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth;  meniber.  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference’s  National  Committee;  Secrc.- 
taiy.  Youth  Activities  Committee,  Communist  Party  ('entral  Committee;  Principal,  Clcii- 
tral  Corps  School,  China  New  Democracy  5'outh  Corps;  member,  representing  the  (diiiia 
New  Democracy  Youth  Corps,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultati\e  Conference. 

J'he  experienced  leader  of  tin;  Communist  Party  yinith  organizations,  Feng  Wen-pin 
was  horn  in  1911  in  Chii-chi,  Chekiang.  After  two  years  of  primary  school  education,  he 
went  to  Shanghai  in  1919  'vith  members  of  his  family  to  work  in  a match  factory.  Feng 
joined  the  Communist  Youth  League  in  1927  and  the  Chinese  Com.munist  Party  a year 
later.  After  1927  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  for  a coal  company  and  became  active  in  the 
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trade  union  movemont.  lie  entered  the  Soviet  zone  of  Fukien  in  1930  and  there  engaged 
in  youth  work  in  the  Fourth  Red  Army.  By  1933  Feng  wa.s  Se(!rotary  of  the  Communist 
Fariy  ileadquarters  in  Fukien  and  Poiitiral  Commissar  of  the  Communist  Youth  League. 
He  made  the  I.orig  March  and  on  30  July  193(5  was  elected  11th  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Y'outh  League.  This  organization  was  abolished  in  1937  and  Feng  became  Chairman 
of  the  youth  movement  of  the  Chine.se  Communist  Party,  a position  he  still  holds.  He  was 
reported  in  1940  and  again  in  1943  as  a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  but  evidently  was  not  re-elected  to  membership  in  the  committee  at  the 
Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in  Yenau  (Fii-shih)  in  April  1945.  He  was  active  in  the 
All-China  Youth  (Ymgress  in- April  1949,  was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  and  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Chu-elii,  Chekiang.  F'orty-two  years  of  ago  (1953).  Was  a child  laborer. 
At  eight  years  of  age  worked  in  a Shanghai  match  factory  with  father  and  younger  sister. 
Studied  in  elementary  school  for  one.  year.  Later,  studied  in  evening  school  for  a period. 
He  served  as  an  apprentice  in  a coal  mining  (mrporation  in  1927.  He  participated  in  the 
labor  union  movement  and  joined  the  Communist  Party  Yituth  Corps  at  the  same  time. 
Officially,  Feng  joined  the  Party  the  next  j’car  In  1930,  he  was  forcetl  to  leavi'  the  Shanghai 
Labor  l.'nion  and  went  to  the  West  Fukien  Sovitu  region  du(’  to  pre.ssuie  from  the  reac- 
tionary gov(Tiiment.  He  was  .sent  to  work  in  the  Fkiurth  .\riny  of  the  lied  Army  and.  was, 
sub.sefiuently.  Political  l.brector  in  the  Radio  Corps,  (ktmniunication  Ctirps,  and  the  Special 
Police  Corps.  He.  was  Secretarj-  of  the  Fukien  Provincial  Corrimittee  in  1933,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Youth  Corps  after  the  Long  March,  and  a header  in  youth  work  in  the 
liberated  areas  during  the  War  of  Resistance.  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
New  J femocratic  Youth  League,  Principal  of  llu' Youth  I,(>ague  School,  Executive  Member 
of  the  All-C'hina  Federation  of  Labor,  member  of  the  ,\11-China  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  and  head  of  the  ^'outh  Workers  (1950).  He  is  an  out.standing  leader  of  the  Youth 
Movemeiit  (1950). 


Fu  Tso-i  (Courtesy  name;  1-slieng) 

VS  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Goveriunent  Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Council;  ?4inister  of  Water  Conservancy;  member.  Committee  of  Finance  and 
Economics;  m(‘mber,  Natic-nal  Committee.  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultali\-e  Con- 
ference; specially  invited  member,  Chinese  Peojrle’s  Political  Consiiltati\'e  (Conference; 
( hairman,  Suiyuan  Military  and  Political  Affains  Ccnunittec;  Commander  of  the  Suiyuan 
Military  District. 

The  long-time  warlord  of  Suiyuan  Province,  who  in  1943  served  as  Commander  of  the 
Kuornintang  North  China  Bandit  Suppres.sion  llead(|uarler.s,  Cein'ral  Fu  'I'so-i  was  born 
in  1895  in  Jung-ho,  Shansi,  the  son  of  a middle  class  farming  family.  Following  hisgradua- 
tion  from  the  Paoting  Military  .\cadeiny  in  191S,  he  joined  the  forces  of  Yen  Hsi-shari, 
Shansi  war  lord,  and  .served  successively  as  a battalion,  regimental,  and  division  commander. 
Fu  was  made  ('ommanding  Cicneral  of  the  Fifth  Army  and  Garrison  Commander  of  'Pien- 
tsin  during  the  Northern  Expedition  and  thrnugh  the  1930.s  was  in  command  of  various 
Armies  and  .Army  Groups.  In  1931  he  became  Governor  Suiyuan  Province,  a post  he 
held  until  19415,  l-'rom  1939  to  1915  he  .ser\  ed  concurrently  as  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief 
of  th('  Eighth  War  Zone. 
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In  July  1945,  Fu  was  madf;  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Twelfth  War  Zone  and  in 
October  1946  became  Governor  of  Chahar.  During  1947  he  served  as  Commander  of  the 
Wanchuan  (Kalgan)  Pacification  Headquarters  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  named 
Commander  of  the  North  China  Bandit  Suppression  Ilcadiiuai  tcrs,  charged  with  the  defense 
of  North  China  against  the  Communists.  Fu  surrendered  his  troops  to  Communist  Forces 
in  late  January  1949.  Though  following  his  surrender  he  oeeasionally  has  been  described  as 
a prisoner,  he  nonetheless  was  instrumental  in  the  defection  of  Suiyuan  Provincial 
aiithoi  iti'^.«  to  the  Communistsand  is  now  again  in  command  of  the  Suiyuan  Military  District. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Shan.si.  Born  in  1893  (stc].  Graduate  of  the  Paoting  Military  Academy. 
He  was  formerly  a .subordinate  of  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  bi'camie  famous  in  the  defense  of  Cho- 
chou.  He  was  C’hairman  of  the  Suiyuan  Province  and  Commander  of  the  war  zone.  After 
the  Japanese  surrender,  he  led  his  troops  back  to  Pao-t’ou,  Suiyuan.  When  the  Liberation 
War  started,  he  led  his  troops  into  Wanchuan  and,  later,  took  over  Chahar.  Tung  Ch’i-wu, 
one  of  his  subordinates,  became  Chairman  of  Suiyuan.  During  the  Peking-Tieritsin  battle. 
General  Fu  made  a righteous  and  firm  deeision  to  fall  in  line  with  the  people.  Furthermore, 
he  went  to  Suiyuan  in  person  and  [lersuaded  'Pung  (.'h’i-wu  to  start  a righteous  rebellion. 
Minister  of  Water  Conservancy  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  and,  eoneurrently. 
Chairman  of  the  Suiyuan  Military  and  Administrative  Conuuittee  fl950). 

II o H sian(j-nt,ig , Miss  H (Married  name:  Mme.  Liao  (.’hung-k’ai) 

I 'S  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  member,  Ptmple’s  Procurator  Gen- 
eral’s Office;  Chairman,  (-omini.s.sioii  of  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs;  Honorary  President,  All- 
China  Federation  of  Democratic  Women;  member,  Executive  Board,  Internatitmal  P'edera- 
tion  of  Democratic  Women;  member,  Central  Standing  Committee,  Kuomintang  Bevolu- 
Lionary  Committee;  member,  representing  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary  Committee, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

The  widow  of  Liao  Chung-k’ai,  early  as.so<'iate  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  a Finance  Minister 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Canton,  Miss  Ho  Hsiang-iiing  was  born  c.  1881  in  ,\an- 
hai,  Kwangtung.  She  graduated  from  tiie  Tokyo  Giils’  .Art  School  and  while  in  .'apan 
joined  the  T’ung  Meng  Hui.  Following  her  marriage  to  Liao,  who  was  as.sa.ssinated  in  1924, 
.she  was  active  in  revolutionary  work  aud  was  elected  a member  of  the  Kuomintang’s 
(leutral  Executive  Committee  iu  1924.  At  one  time  Miss  Ho  headed  the  Kwangtung  Pro- 
vincial Kuomintang  Party  lleadiiuarter's  Women’s  Department  and  in  1927  was  head  of 
the  Women’s  Department  of  the  E.xecutive  Hcad(]uarters  of  the  Party's  Centra!  Executive 
Committee.  Later  .she  was  aiipoinled  a spi'cial  ini'inber  of  the  .Nationalist  Government  in 
Nanking  and  .s-erved  as-  Chtiirniau  of  the  Women’s  Dc))artinent  of  the  Centra!  Kuouiintang 
Party  Tlead'iuartcrs.  Politically  inaclit'e  m the  1930’s,  Mi.ss  Ho  was  tiniong  Iho.si'  who 
protested  the  New  Fourth  .Army  Incident  in  January  1941  and  were  critical  of  tiie  Kuoinin- 
tang’s  part  then'in.  She  was  reporti'd  to  be  a member  of  the  Kwangtung  branch  of  the 
China  Democratic  League  in  February  P.Hti,  aud  early  in  1948  she,  witli  Li  Chi-shen,  Li 
('Jiang-ta,  and  others,  organized  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary  Cornmittc(>.  .ArriN’ing 
in  Peking  12  April  1919,  Miss  Ho  wa.s  subse(|uently  elected  honorary  President  of  the  .-Ml- 
China  Federation  of  Iteinocratic  Women.  y member  of  tlv'  Pre))aratory  Committee 

of  the  Chine?"  Peoiile’s  Political  Cou.sultative  Confereuce.  She  is  the  mother  of  IJao 
Ch’eng-chih,  member  of  the  (’ommuiii.st  Party  Central  C’ommittee,  aud  of  .Miss  Liao  .Mi>ng- 
hsing  (CA  uthia  Liao),  for  .sonre  time  one  of  the  secretaries  to  .Mrne.  Sun  A'at-smi. 
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Communist,  Source 

Wife  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  Liao  Chung-k’ai.  Although  more  than  seventy,  she 
still  possesses  a youthful  spirit,  She  has  devoteu  hci-self  tu  the  revolution,  doing  her  utmost 
to  improve  the  raiise  of  the  Kuomintang,  and  continuing  to  uphold  the  Thiet  great  policies 
that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  formed  during  his  later  years.  When  she  was  twenty-three  and  study- 
ing in  Tokyo,  she  joined  the  T’ung  Meng  Ilui.  Liao  Chung-k’ai  and  she  were  sehooi-inates 
at  that  time.  In  1924,  when  Dr.  Sun  was  reorganizing  the  Kuomintang  under  the  principles 
of  his  three  great  policies  (known  as  the  famou.s  1924  reorganization  of  the  Kuomintang), 
Liao  Chung-k’ai  and  she  were  his  most  powerful  supporters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kuomintang  Central  Committee  and  member  of  the  Political  Conference.  13uriiig  the 
War  of  Resistance,  she  traveled  in  Shanghai,  llong  Kong,  and  Kuei-lin,  comforting  wounded 
soldiers  and  doing  relief  work  among  people  in  distress.  After  the  Hunan-Kwangsi  big 
retreat,  she  strongly  continued  resistance  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  southeast  Kwangsi. 
Representative  of  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary  Committee  in  the  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference,  one  of  the  chairmen  in  the  Presidium  of  the  Conference,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commis.sion  of  Ovenseas  Chinese  Affairs  (1950;. 


Ho  L)oi(/55nfi  (Courtesy  name:  V'un-ch'ing) 

i'S  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Covern- 
ment  Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Milita''y  Council;  commander.  Northwest 
Military  Hc.ad<inarters,  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army;  Chairman,  Sian  Military 
Control  Commission;  member  rc|)rcsenting  the  First  Field  Army,  Choie.se  People’s  Political 
Consultative  C(>nference. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Communist  Party  military  leaders.  Ho  Lung  was  born  in 
Sang-chih,  Hunan,  the  son  of  a poor  but  locally  important  military  official  and  Flder 
Brother  Society  leader.  (The  reported  dates  of  Ho  Lung’s  birth  dilfer  by  as  much  as 
twenty-three  years;  it  seems  likely,  however,  that  he  was  born  c.  189b).  He  received  no 
formal  education  and  his  early  life  was  spent  in  “banditry.”  He  joined  the  T’ung  Meng  lltii 
by  1911.  By  192.5  Ho  received  a commission  in  the  Hunan  Provincial  -Army  and  the  follow- 
ing year  his  forces  were  incorporated  into  the  Nationalist  Armies.  At  the  time  of  the  Nan- 
chang  Incident  iti  which  he  participated,  lie  commanucd  the  iwciiUeth  Army  t,>f  tne 
Nationalist  Revolutionary  Army.  lie  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1927,  participated 
in  the  occupation  of  Swatow  and,  following  the  Communist  defeat  there,  fled  to  Hong  Kong. 
T.afer  he  secretly  went  to  Shanghai  but  by  1928  had  returned  to  Hunan  where  he  e.stablished 
tlm  Hunan-Hupfch  Soviet.  From  19.80  to  lO.IT  Ho  commanded  the  Second  Front  Red  Army 
and  during  those  years  participated  in  the  Long  .March.  In  1937  his  army  was  redesignated 
the  120lh  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  .\riny,  a force  he  coinmauded  ihioughout  the  Sino- 
.lapane.se  War.  A member  of  the  (Aaiuminisl  Party  Revolutionary  Military  Council  by 
19.37.  Ho  was  elected  to  membci-ship  in  the  Communist  Parly  (^entrai  Committee  at  the 
Seventh  National  Party  ('(uigre.ss  held  in  Yemin  (Fu-shih)  in  .April  1945  Commander  of 
the  Shan.'i-Suiyuan  People’s  f.iberation  .Army  in  194b  and  1947  and  later  ('ommander  of  the 
Northwest  People’s  Libeiation  Army,  IIo  Lung  has  been  active  in  military  operations  in  the 
northwest  since  V-.I  Day. 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  Sang-ehih,  Hunan.  Born  in  1.89.5,  of  a poor  farmer  ftimily.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  1st  l>ivi.sion  of  the  Ninth  .Army  during  the  Northern  Expedition.  After 
serving  under  tleueral  A’^eh  T’ing  in  the  Nanehang  uprising,  he  joined  the  Chinese  Coin- 
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munist  Party,  serving  Jis  Commander  of  the  Second  P’ront  Army  of  the  Red  Army.  After 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  War  of  Rc.sistancc,  lie  was  Commander  of  the  120th  Division  of  the 
Eighth  Route  Army.  In  the  Communist  Army  beholds  a meritorious  record,  having  won 
both  the  soldiers’  and  the  people’s  hearts.  After  the  War  of  Resistance,  he  w'as  stationed 
in  the  Chung-t’iao  Mountain  area  for  .some  time,  giving  the  enemy  such  a headache  that 
he  was  referred  to  as  the  “appendix  of  North  China.’’  In  the  later  period  of  the  War  of 
Resistance,  he  was  ordered  to  defend  Yetian  (Fu-shih).  Commander  of  the  Shansi-Suiyuan 
Zone  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (1950). 


Ilsieh  Chiie.h-lsai 

us  Source 

Member,  State  Administration  Council;  Minister  of  Interior;  member.  Committee  of 
Political  and  Legal  -Affairs;  member,  Commission  of  Law;  member,  representing  social 
scientists  in  Ciiina,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Confeicuce. 

A Communist  Party  elder,  Ilsieh  Chuch-tsai  was  born  c.  1883  in  Ning-hsiang,  Hu.nari, 
and  received  the  Hsiu  'I’s’ai  degree  under  the  .Manchu  regime.  An  early  member  of  the 
Kuomintang,  he  served  (luring  the  early  1920’s  as  an  executive  committee  member  of  the 
Hunan  Provincial  Party  Ilcadfiuarters  In  1924  Hsich  edited  the  Hunan  Min  Pao  in 
Changsha,  and  the  following  year  joined  the  Communist  Party.  At  the  time  of  the 
Kuomintaiig-Communist  split  in  1927,  Ilsieh  fled  to  Shanghai  and  from  there  proceeded  to 
Manchuria,  where  for  two  years  he  engaged  in  underground  activity  in  Mukden.  lie  was 
connected  with  the  Hunan-liupch  Soviet  from  1931  to  1933,  but  during  the  latter  year 
wont  to  Shanghai  where  he  was  active  in  the  Shanghai  General  Labor  Union.  Arrested  in 
1933  in  Shanghai  by  the  Kuomintang,  Ilsieh  was  .sul^seqiicntly  released.  He  then  went  to 
the  Kiangsi  Soviet  whore  he  became  Seeretary-Geiieral  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Ilsieh  participated  in  the  bong  -March,  became  Secretary  of  the  Shensi  Provincial 
Soviet  Government  and  by  1937  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Shensi-Kan.su-Ningsia  Border 
Region  Government,  a post  he  held  lor  several  years.  In  1943  Ilsieh  was  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party’s  Education  of  Party  Workers  Department  and  concurrently 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Administrative  College  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih).  From  1944  to 
1947  he  was  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  liorder  Region  People’s  Politi- 
cal Council,  and  in  1948  and  1949  served  as  Minister  of  .Justice,  and  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Council  of  the  North  China  People’s  Government.  He  has  also  been  Chairman  of  the 
Law  Commii  toe  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee  and  was  rejwrted  by  National- 
ist sources  in  December  1947  to  have  headed  a Communist  military  mission  to  the  Soviet 
LFnion. 

('oumunisl  Source 

Native  of  Ning-lisiang,  Hunan.  Sixty-four  years  of  age  (1953).  Began  his  career 
teaching  in  a higher  primary  school.  Later,  Ilsieh  worked  as  Editor  of  the  T’ung  Su  Jih 
Pao  {Popular  Daily)  in  Changsha.  During  the  time  of  the  Northern  Expedition,  he  was 
Chief  Editor  of  the  Hunan  Min  Pao  [Hunan  People’s  News),  official  paper  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang Provincial  Ilcad<iuarters.  After  the  Nationalist-Communist  split,  he  went  from 
Shanghai  to  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  region.  He  participated  in  the  25,000-li  Long  .March.  After 
Peking  and  Tientsin  were  liberated,  he  became  a member  of  the  North  China  People’s 
Government  Council  and  head  of  its  Department  of  .Justice.  Minister  of  the  interior  of  the 
Central  People’s  GoveriimeMt  (1950\ 
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Hsii  H siang-ch’ ten 


« 


US  Source 


Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member,  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member  and  Chief  of  Staff,  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  mem- 
ber, National  Committee.  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference;  Chairman, 
Yangku  (Taiytian)  Military  Control  Commission;  Deputy  Commander,  North  China  Mili- 
tary IIead([uarters,  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army;  member,  representing  the  First 
Fieid  Army,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A Whampoa-edu(  atod  (''ommunist  military  leader,  Hsii  llsiang-oh'ien  was  born  c.  PJ02 
in  Wu-t’ai,  Shansi,  of  a .small  landlord  family.  Hi.s  father  was  a teacher  and  Hsiu  Tsai 
scholar.  H.sii  received  an  elementary  education  in  Shansi  sehool.s  and  following  hi.s  gradua- 
tion from  the  'raiyiian  Normal  School,  taught  in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the. 
Cli’nan  Tze  Middle  School  founded  in  Wu-t’ai-shan  by  Yen  llsi-shan.  In  I*J24  he  entered 
the  fir.st  class  of  the  Wliaiapoa  Military  Academy,  graduating  six  months  later.  For  the 
next  two  yeai-s  he  fought  in  Northern  China  with  forces  opposing  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  Chang 
Tso-liii,  and  in  192C)  tiecamean  instructor  at  the  V\'u-ch’niig  Military  and  Political  .\cademy. 
fisti  joined  the  Knomintang  in  1924  and  was  a Communist  I’arty  mcml.er  hy  192‘>.  in  1927 
he  {larticipaU'd  In  the  Nanchang  l'pri.«ing,  later  led  a detachment  of  factory  workmen  in 
the  Canton  Commune,  and,  when  this  latter  revolt  failed  retreated  to  the  Hai-lu-feng 
Soviet,  where  he.  was  active  until  that  government  was  repressed  by  the  Nationalists.  Hsii 
iscaped  to  Shanghai,  but  bj*  1929  he  had  arrived  in  areas  neiir  Wu-han  and  later  that  same 
year  became  \'ice-Commander  of  the  31st  Division  located  in  the  0-yii-wan  (llupeli- 
Honan-.Anhwei)  Soviet. 


In  193  i ITsti  had  become  Commtindcr  of  the  I'ourth  Front  lied  Army  and  a year  later 
t rat rsf erred  the  army  base  from  the  0-yii-\van  Soviet  to  Szechwan  where  for  three  years  he 
was  in  charge  of  military  activities  in  the  Szechwan  Soviet.  It  was  in  the  Szechwan  Soviet 
that  the  main  forces  of  the  Communist  Armies  on  the  Long  March  joined  with  ilbii’s 
troofis.  At  this  time  an  intra-Party  conflict  broke  out,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Teh  advocat- 
ing a continuing  march  north  to  Shensi,  while  Hsii  and  Chang  Kuo-t’ao,  political  leader  of 


the  Szeciiisau  Soviet,  warited  to  reiiiain  and  develoij  tlie  base,  in 


This  conflit 


was  partially  ended  when  tlie  Chiang  Kai-shek  Forces  entered  Szechw  an  from  the  cast  and 
north  and  the  l\lao-C’hu  policy  was  followed.  By  December  1930  Hsii’s  troops  had  entered 
Shensi.  In  1937  he  was  a member  of  the  Revolntionary  Military  Council  and  that  same 
year  following  (he  rcrirganization  of  the  Communist  -\rmie.s,  was  appointed  Deputy  Com- 
mand('r  of  the  129th  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  ,\rm3'. 


In  the  early  j'cars  of  the  Sino-.Iapanese  War,  Hsii  commanded  elements  of  the  129th 
Division  in  Shantung  and  Hopeh,  but  Communist  source.s  .state  that  by  1941  his  health 
re.uuired  retirement  from  active  arm\'  command.  Howe\'cr,  in  1943,  he  was  reported  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  (he  United  Defense  Heachpiarters  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  and  the 
Shan.si-Suiyuan  border  regions.  Hsii  was  re-eh'cted  to  m(>mber.ship  in  the  (’ommunist 
Party  Centra!  Committee  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congre.-^s  in  April  191.‘),  and  in 
1917  and  1918  served  as  Coininander  of  the  Shan.'--i-Ho]ich-Shantung-Ht)iuin  Military 
District.  He  has  been  deputy  command('r  of  the  North  China  .Militarj'  I leadiiuartius  of  the 
Chinese  People.  “ ^ iberation  Arm'.-  since  194S  and  was  a member  of  the  North  C hina  People’s 
Government  Council  in  1948  and  1919.  Hsii  assumed  directorship  of  the  Yangku  (Taiyuan) 
Military  Control  Commission  on  24  April  1949. 
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Commvnist  Sovrce 

Native  of  Wu-t’ai,  Shansi.  Fifty-one  years  of  age  (1953).  Graduate  of  Taiyuan 
Xo/mal  School.  Later,  as  a result  of  his  revolutionary  awakening,  he  went  to  Kwaiiglung 
and  graduaiotl  in  the.  first  c'ass  of  Whampoa  Military  Academy.  He  joined  the  Northern 
Expedition  in  192.5  and  fought  as  far  as  Wu-haii.  In  192(),  he  was  Director  of  the  Politieal 
Corps  in  the  braiieh  school  of  the  Central  Military  and  .\clministrative  Sehool.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  that  time. 

After  the  Naiiking-TIankow  cplit,  he  went  back  to  Canton  and  led  the  worker.s’  group 
participating  in  the  Canton  uprising.  .After  its  failure  Ch’eng  Tzu-hua,  he,  and  others  went 
to  the  Hai-feng-Lu  feng-PVng-shun  (liai-lu-feng)  Soviet  region  and  worked  in  the  Training 
Corps.  He  went  to  the  Soviet  region  near  Wu-han  iii  June  1929  and  stayed  there  until  1932. 
He  was  commander  of  the  31st  Division  and  by  contending  with  the  reactionary  army 
developed  revolutionary  strength. 

In  1932,  he  fought  we.stward,  .straight  to  North  Szechwan,  and  established  the  North 
Szechwan  Soviet  region  there.  Il<*  expanded  his  troops  to  nearly  one-hundred-thou.sand 
men,  crushed  the  attacks  of  the  troop.s  under  the  Szechwan  militarists,  Liu  Ts’un-hou, 
T’ien  Sung-yao,  Yang  Sen,  and  'I'eiig  Hsi-hou,  and  thus  was  able  to  formally  establish  the 
“Soviet  Region”  system. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Resistance*,  he  became.  Deputy  Commander  of  the  129th 
Division  f>f  the  Eighth  Route  .\rmy.  'I'ogether  with  General  Liu  Po-ch'eng  he  spearheaded 
the  Communist  \rmy  into  North  China,  and  built  up  the  1 lopeh-Shantung-Honaii  Region. 
In  the  Lib(*ralion  War,  his  troops  were  busy  fighting  in  southeast  Shansi,  north we.st  Honan, 
and  in  the  battlefields  at  Shantung.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Military 
Council  (1950). 

Hsii  Ping 

US  Source 

None. 

Communist  Source 

Alias  Using  Ilsi-p’ing.  Native  of  Nan-kung,  Hopeh.  Born  of  a big  landlord’s  family. 
Hsii  joined  revolutionary  organizations  while  studying  in  Germany.  He  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  entered  the  Sun  Yat-sen  (Chungshan)  I'niversity  in  the  winter  of  1925.  He 
came  La.:k  and  worked  in  Shantung.  Hsii  was  arrested  by  Sun  Liang-ch’eng  and  imprisoned 
for  three  years.  He  v\-as  secretary  to  Chou  En-lai  in  Chungking  during  the  Wai  cf  Resist- 
ance. When  Tsinan  was  liberated,  ho  serve.!  as  assistant  Mayer.  His  wife,  Chang  Hsiao- 
mei,  who  comes  from  a neighboring  village,  jS  a o.o..^.i  d...  !....  ’ !ios  Chang  Hsi-yuaii,  a 

iirnmbcr  cf  the  revolutionary  vangnuiu  in  Hopeh.  Husband  and  wife  liave  fought  shoulder 
to  .shoulder  in  many  revolutionary  struggles. 

Hsu  T’e-ii 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  CommiUee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  Committee  of  Culture  and  Ebucation;  Vice-Director,  Propaganda 
Department,  Coniinunist  Party  Central  Committee;  member,  repre.'<e:iling  the  Communist 
Party,  t'hinese  People’s  Political  Consvdtative  Conference. 

Elderly  (’ommuni.st  Educator  and  one-time  teacher  of  Mao  'Lse-tung,  Hsii  T'e-li  was 
born  on  19  December  1S7G  in  Hunan  of  a poor  peasant  family.  He  received  six  years  of 
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classical  schooling  and  then  became  a school  teacher.  Following  several  years  of  teaching, 
Hsii  in  1905  entered  the  Changsha  Normal  College,  graduated,  and  became  an  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  the  college.  Mao  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  this  time.  Hsii  was  active  in 
the  1911  Revolution  that  overthrew  the  Manchu  (Gh’ing)  dynasty  and  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  served  in  the  short-lived  Hunan  Provincial  Parliament.  In  1919, 
at  the  age  of  43,  Hsii  joined  the  “worker-student”  group  that  went  to  France  for  advanced 
study.  He  studied  a year  in  I,yon  and  did  part-time  work  in  a metal  factory.  Later  ho  was 
a student  for  three  years  at  the  I'niver.sity  of  Paris,  earning  his  tuition  by  tutoring  Chinese 
students  in  mathematics. 

Hsii  returned  to  Hunan  in  1923,  joined  the  Kuomir.tang,  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  normal  schools  and  served  for  several  years  as  President  of  the  Chang.sha 
Women’s  Normal  School.  In  1927,  at  the  age  of  .51,  Hsii  joined  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  following  year  was  sent  by  the  Parly  to  Moseow  for  tsvo  years  of  study  at  Chungshan 
Fiiivorsity.  Returning  to  China,  llsti  entered  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  and  served  as  Assi.stant 
Conmii.ssioner  of  education  of  the  ('hin<;sc  Sovii-t  Republic  until  1934,  when  he  was 
appointed  Kducation  (^ommis.sioncr.  He  continued  in  this  post  in  the  Shensi-Kansu, 
Ningsia  Soviet  and  Border  Region  Governments  until  1912.  He  made  the  l.ong  March, 
and  by  1940  was  Dcjmty  Chief  of  the  Information  Department  of  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee, a post  he  still  holds. 

Communist  Sourr.o 

-Native  of  Chang.sha,  Hunan.  Ills  courtesy  name  is  Mao-hsun.  Seventy-five  years 
of  ago  (1953).  Hsii  tutored  in  a village  private  school  in  Hu  fang  when  he  was  young. 
During  Ilstian-f  ung’s  reign  (1909-1911),  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  joined  a research  group 
studying  elementary  education.  He  then  went  to  .lapaii  for  study  and  ob.servation,  but 
-soon  returned  to  Changsha  to  teach.  He  established  a short  course  normal  education 
c;lass,  the  Shan-liua  elementary'  and  middle  schools,  and  the  Chang.sha  Normal  School. 
In  1019,  when  many  people  were  going  to  France  as  “worker  students,”  the  forty-two-year- 
old  Fldcr  3'’e  (as  h<-  was  rcspe.rtfuliy  . ..'.cd)  sveiit  to  Fiance  with  them.  Later,  he  went  to 
Moscow  and  studied  in  the  Sun  V'at-sen  I'niversity.  He  resumed  educational  work  when 
he  came  back  and  iiarticipalcd  in  the  2.5,000-li  Long  March  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party'.  Member  of  the  Centra!  People’s  Government  Council;  member  of  the  Commit, tee 
of  Culture  and  Kducation  of  the  State  Administrative  Council;  executive  and  Standing 
Member  of  the  Chinese  Language  Reform  As.'-ociation;  member  of  the.  North  (Hhina  Higher 
Kducation  Committee;  member  of  the  Sino-.Soviet  Friendship  A.ssociation;  and  member  of 
the  Pre.sidium  of  the  Preparatory  i^ornmittee  for  the  h’irst  (^onforenee  of  the  Repre.sentatives 
of  the  All- China  Kdiicalional  Workers  (1950). 

fisii  Ti-hsin 

VS  Source 

None. 

Cojnmunis*  Source 

Native  of  Chieh-yang,  Kwanglung.  More  than  fifty  years  of  age.  Hsii  Ti-hsin  entered 
Sun  Yat-seii  Cniver.sity  of  tlanton  in  1925  and  became  a member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Ycmt'n  Corps  in  the  same  year.  When  the  1927  Revolution  failed,  he  wa.s  expelled  by  tin* 
uni\crsify'.  He  taught  in  an  ehenenlary'  school  in  Swatow  for  some  time.  Later,  he  ; tndied 
in  the  University  of  Amoy  for  one  semester,  and,  then  went  to  .study  at  the  Fiitaii  rniversily 
and  the  Labor  University  in  Shanghai.  When  the  Labor  University  clirvod  he  entered  the 
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College  of  Comnicrce  of  the  \ational  Ontral  University  and  graduated  in  1933.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  spring  ef  1935,  under  the  “White  Terror,”  and  did  not  regain 
his  freedom  until  the  outbreak  of  the  VV’ar  of  Resistance.  Later,  Hsii  went  to  Hankow  and 
worked  on  the  New  Chino  Daily,  ll-o  work  in  Wu-hari,  Chungking,  Nanking,  arid  Shanghai 
was  on  behalf  of  the  United  Front  of  industrial  and  commercial  elements.  Vice-Chai>‘man 
of  the  Shanghai  Committee  of  Finance  and*Economics  (1930). 


Hu  Ch’iao-mu 

US  Source 

Director,  Administration  of  News  Agencies;  Secretary-General,  Committee  of  Culture 
and  Education;  member.  National  Committee,  C’hine.se  People’s  Political  Con.sultative 
Conference;  member.  National  Committee,  all-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth; 
Group  Chairman  (on(>  of  fifty-one),  Sir.o-Soviet  Friendship  Association. 

Hu  Ch’iao-mu  is  a Northern  Chine.se,  born  e.  1900.  A member  of  the  tlommunist 
Party,  he  was  a delegate  of  the  ,\11- China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee,  Chinc.se  People’s  I’olitieal  ConsuItJitive  Conference  in  .June  1919,  but  was 
listed  as  ii  delegate  from  the  .V!l-(  'liina  Association  of  .lournalists  at  the  Conference’s  plenary 
session  in  September  and  October  1949. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Yen-ch’eng,  Kiangsn.  I'ifty-three  years  of  age  (1953).  After  graduation 
from  National  Tsinghna  University,  he  worked  in  the  left-wing  literary  circle  of  Shanghai. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  lle,sistaiicc,  he  went  to  the  northwest  and,  together  with 
Feng  Wen-pin  and  (’’hang  Ch’in-ch'iu,  carri(>d  on  educational  work  in  tlie  Youth  Training 
Class  in  An-wu-pao.  Although  the  period  i^f  training  was  short,  the  young  people  w'ho  took 
this  ela.'-'s  became  imi)ortant  pei-sonnel  in  the  various  .strata  of  society  becau.se  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  the  effective  method.s  of  tactics  and  strategy  which  they  were  taught.  When 
the  Mao  Tsc-tung  School  for  Training  V'outh  Pt'rsonnel  was  established,  Hu  Ch’iao-mu 
became  Dean  of  Studies,  and  also  .served  as  Uditor  in  Chief  of  the  China  Youth  Magazine. 
He  was  Mao  Tse-tnng’.>  political  secretary.  Many  editorials  of  the  New  China  Daily  were 
w'rit.ten  'oy  tiis  .sharp  pen.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Propaganda  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Director  of  the  Administration  of  News  Agencies,  and  Secretary-General 
of  the  Committee  of  Cnltiin*  and  Education  (1950). 

Huang  Shao-hsiung  (Courtesy  name;  Chi-k’u.an) 

US  Source 

Member,  State  .Admini.stration  (Muncil;  member.  National  Committee,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference;  leader,  China  Democratic  Association;  specially 
invited  member,  Chinese  People'.-:  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A former  leader  of  the  Kwangsi  Cli<iue  who  has  field  a number  of  high  posts  in  the 
Nationalist  Government,  Huang  Shao-hsiung  was  born  in  1895  in  Jung-hsien,  Ewangsi.  He 
graduated  from  the  Paoting  Military  Academy  in  1916  and  for  several  years  thereafter  held 
military  commands  in  Kwang.si.  In  1923  he  was  appointed  by  Sun  Yat-sen  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Anti-Rebel  Army  in  Kwangsi,  but  was  transferred  later  in  the  same  year  to 
the  post  of  A.ssistant  Director  of  the  Kwangsi  Pacification  Bureau. 

Throughout  this  period  Huang  was  associated  with  Li  Tsung-jen  and  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi, 
the  latter  having  been  a classmate  at  Paoting.  Huang  w-as  elected  a reserve  member  of  the 
Kiiomintang  Central  Supervisory  Committee  in  1926,  and  the  same  year  became  Chairman 
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of  the  Kwangsi  Provincial  Government.  From  1927  to  1931  he  commanded  the  Fifteenth 
Army,  serving  concurrently  a part  of  this  time  as  a.  State  Councilor  of  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. During  these  years  he  was  also  active  as  a member  of  the  Military  VvOuiiCli,  ft. 
member  of  the  Canton  division  of  the  Central  Political  Council,  and  a Field  Commander  of 
the  Communist  Suppression  Forces. 

In  1932  Huang  was  appointed  Minister  of  Interior,  serving  in  that  post  until  1934.  He 
became  Chairman  of  the  Chekiang  Provincial  Government  in  1934,  was  transferred  to  the 
Hupeh  governorship  in  193G,  and  the  foiiowing  year  was  reappointed  to  the  Chekiang  post 
which  he  held  until  1946.  Thrraighout  the  Sino-Japanese  War  he  remained  primarily  in 
Chekiang  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  in  leading  guerrilla  force®  against  the 
Japanese.  He  served  briefly  in  1947  as  a member  of  the  Strategic  Advisory  Committee  and 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Control  Yuan  and  in  October  of  tl.at  year  was  named  a State 
Councilor.  Huang  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Nationalist  delegation  to  negotiate  for 
peace  with  the  (communists  in  the  sj)ring  of  1949,  and  .shortly  before  his  departu.'-e  .for 
Peking  was  named  to  the  Knomintang  Central  Political  (’ouncil.  Following  the  breakdown 
in  Communist-Kuomintang  conversations,  Huiing  went  to  Hong  Kong  where  he  called 
upon  all  Knomintang  members  to  denounce  (,'hiang  Kiii-.shok  and  support  the  Communists. 
For  this  activity  he  wa.s  exjH'.llcd  from  the  Knomintang  in  .\ngnst  1919.  He  rettirnod  to 
Peking  in  September  to  participate  in  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Communist  Source 

None. 


Huang  Ycn-p'ci  (Courtesy  name:  Jcn-chih) 

US  Source 

Member,  C’entral  Pcople’.s  Government  (^ouncil;  (’ice-Premier  (one  of  four).  State 
Administration  (’ouiicil;  Minister  of  Light  Indu.stry;  member.  Committee  of  Fin/inct'  and 
Kconomic.s;  member,  Centrtii  Politi<ail  Hureaii,  Standing  Committee,  and  Central  Fxecutive 
Committee,  China  Democratic  Lcagne;  mem’oer,  Stiinding  Committee,  Democratic  National 
lleconstniction  As.socialion;  member.  Standing  Comrr.ittec,  National  Committee,  C’hinese 
Peoiile’s  Political  Consnltalive  ('onference;  member,  lepresenting  the  Democfiitic  National 
Recon.structioii  A.ssocitition,  C'hinesc  People’s  Political  Consultative  C’onference. 

Huang  Ycn-p’ci,  pit.uniiient  ('ducator  and  former  liberal  loader,  was  born  on  (>  Sep- 
tember 1878,  in  (’h’uan-.sba,  Kiangsu  Prf)vince.  He  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  He  has 
one.  daughter  and  a son,  who  wa.s  a member  of  the.  (’liina  Demoe-.atu  League  and  was  killed 
befo!-'-’  the  National;.^:,  •.vacftion  of  Shanghai  iii  .May  If)  19.  Huang  graduated  from  .',’an- 
yang  College  and  recelverl  an  hotutraiv  Ph.l).  degree  from  St.  .lohn’s  University.  prolific 
wriicr  on  education,  iic  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  \'ocational  Kduciition  Asso- 
ciation. He  v.'tis  a member  of  .'>uii  '\’at-.sen’s  J''ung  .Meng  llui  and  ati  org;inizer  of  the  Society 
of  Learning,  an  organization  foiindcd  to  .spread  new  ideas  and  to  .stimulate  .sympathy  for 
univer.sal  educaticui.  'Phe  Kmpre.s.s  Dowager  had  Ilnang  arrested  at  one  time  for  revolu- 
tionary aeti\'ity. 

From  191 1 to  19I-1,  he  \va.s  chief  of  the  Kilueation  Huroau  under  the  “Military  Governor 
of  Kiangsu,  and  served  a.s  secretary  to  the  C’hinese  Imiustrial  Mi.ssion  to  tlu'  US  in  191"). 
He  ha.s  on  .several  occasions  rejected  appointments  as  Minister  of  Kdueation.  hi  1937,  he 
was  a meinlier  of  th.e  Natiouta!  l)c=fcn.sc  A<lvisory  Council  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  a 
mernher  of  the  P<'op!<'’s  Political  C'ouncil.  He  wa.s  a member  of  the  federation  of  Demo- 
cratic J^irties  in  1941,  the  organization  which  uas  later  reorganized  into  the  (i’hina  Demo- 
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eratic  League.  In  the  latter  orRanizatioii,  Hiiang  waw  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  and 
Commereial  Movement  Committee. 

Aetivc  in  efforts  to  bring  about  rapprochement  between  the  Kunmintang  and  the 
Communists,  Huang  was  among  those  who  went  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  in  July  1945  to  solieit 
Communist  participation  in  the  People’s  Political  Council.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Political  Consultative  Conference  in  January  1946  as  a member  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Association.  Sinc^e  his  arrival  in  Peking  in  March  1949,  Huang  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Ch’uan-.slia,  Kiangsu.  Horn  in  1879.  Scventy-fcnir  years  of  age  (1953) 
Studied  in  Japan  in  his  early  years.  He  was  active  in  educational  work  when  he  returned 
to  China,  and  founded  the  National  As.sociation  of  I’ocational  Education.  He  lias  labored 
on  bclialf  of  the  Democratic  National  Reconstruction  A,s.soeiation,  a political  organization 
of  national  industry  and  commente  in  which  there  are  many  progressive  youth  workers. 
Hi:;  magazine,  C/iae.  Wauf/  (Lookitni  Ahead),  was  the  most  progre.ssive  democratic  periodical 
in  the  last  year  of  reactionary  control  in  Shanghai.  His  .second  son,  Huang  Ching-wu  (his 
elfh'st  son,  Huang  Fang-kang,  a famous  professor,  died  of  poverty  in  the  last  v'ears  of  the 
War  of  Resistance),  also  was  very  active  at  this  tiini',  di'voting  his  entire  efforts  to  the 
activities  of  the  Democratic.  I, (‘ague  and  the  Democratic  TCatioiial  Reeonsi metioii  .A.ssocia- 
tion.  hater,  he  wtis  cruelly  buried  alive  by  T’ang  En-i)0.  Representative  of  the  De.mocratie 
National  Reconstruction  A.ssociation  in  the  f’c.oplt's  Political  Consultative  Conference, 
\'ice-Frenii(‘r  of  the  Stale  Admiiiistrati\-e  (Viuncii  and,  concurrently.  Minister  of  Light 
Industries.  One  of  the  important  hgures  in  tlic  Chinese  Democratic  League  (1950). 

Jao  Shu-shih 

us  Source 

Member,  Central  CommitU'c,  Communist  Ptirty;  member,  Central  l-’eople's  Govern- 
ment Council;  member,  Pisiple’s  Revolulioiiary  .Military  Council;  Fir.sl  Secretary,  East 
China  Hurean,  (^oirununist  Party;  Political  (‘ommi.ssioner,  'I'liird  Fit  Id  Army;  Secretary, 
Shai  ghai  Municiiial  Cominilt<‘(\  Coiimninist  Party;  Politicid  f loinmi.ssioner.  East  China 
.Milirarj'  District,  Chinese  People’s  .Liberatioii  .Army;  Cliairinan,  Ktisl  China  .Military  and 
Political  Affairs  Committee;  iiieinber,  Standing  C'lrnmittee,  Shitughai  Genera!  Labor  Onion. 

A Communist  P:irty  Political  Conimissiom'r,  Jao  Shu-shih  was  born  in  1901  in  Kiangsi. 
He  studied  at  the  rnivi'rsity  of  Shanghai  and  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  France  in  1919 
for  further  .study  under  the  “worki'r-sUident " plan  promoti'd  in  China  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 
He  ha.s  also  studied  in  the  T'SSR.  Jao  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1925,  was  active  in 
the  labor  movement  tlion  being  promoted  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  is  reported  to  have 
later  worked  a.s  a laborer  both  in  the  Cniled  States  and  in  eastern  Kurope.  While  in  ilie 
Cnited  States  he  i.s  .said  to  have  cditi.-d  the  Ch’iii  K iw  Shih-inw  (Xnlional  Salvnlioii  Times),  a 
newspa[H‘r  iirsi  established  iiy  Wu  »’u-ciiang  and  Li  Li-san  in  .Moscow  in  1934.  Jao  had, 
however,  returned  to  CJiina  by  1939,  going  that  same  year  from  A’enan  (Fu-shih)  to  South 
.\nhwei. 

After  the.  South  Anhwei  Incident  in  1941  he  escaped  .Nalionalisl  Government  encircle- 
ment, proceeding  to  northern  Kiangsu  w heia*,  w ith  Ch’en  I,  he  established  the  C'entral  China 
Administration  (llureau?)  of  the  Coninnniist  Parly,  and  bec.nme  its  secretary.  Coneur- 
rentlv  Jao  held  lliv  post  of  nicmber  of  the  lAditical  Department  of  the  -New  Fourth  Army. 
By  1914  he  was  Deputy  I’olitica!  t.'oimni.ssioner  of  the  New  I'ourth  .Army,  and  he  became 
P(  litica!  Commi.ssioner  the  following  year. 
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Jao  was  eloclod  a momher  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  at  the 
Seventh  Xatioiia)  Party  Conp,res:s  in  1945,  ami  following  the  establishment  of  the  Peking 
pJxeoutive  Headquarters  in  Jarniary  194fi  he  was  named  I’olitical  Adviser  to  General  Yeh 
(’hien-ying.  He  later  was  the  Communist  Party  representative  on  the  Ch’ang-eh’un 
Advanee  Headquarters  of  the  Peeking  Exeeutive  Ifeadqnarters,  but  returned  in  July  1946 
to  his  Political  Commissioner  post  in  the  Xew  Fourth  Army,  a post  he  still  retains  though 
the  army  has  been  redesignated  the  Third  Field  Army.  Jao,  one.  of  the  first  Communist 
Party  offieiais  to  arrive  in  Shanghai  follcwir.g  its'  oeeupatlon  in  May  1949,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Mnnicijral  Communist  Party  Committee,  and  has  been  active 
m all  Party-spon.sored  events  in  that  city.  He  is  married  to  I,n  Tsui,  French-educated 
Secretary  of  the  China  branch  of  the  International  Federation  of  Democratic  Women. 

CommuniM  Sourre 

Xative  ol  Kiangsi.  Forty-eight  years  of  age  (19.5.3).  Studied  in  Shanghai  University. 
.Jao  was  a leader  of  the  labor  movement.  After  the  failure  of  the  Great  I’evolution,  he  did 
manual  labor  in  the  United  States  and  ea.sterii  hhirope.  In  the  winter  of  1939:  he  went  to 
South  Anhwei  from  Fu-.shih.  After  the  South  Anhwei  Incident,  he  returned  to  North 
Kiangsu  and  served  as  Politiral  Commissar  in  the  Xew  Fourth  Army.  Later,  he  w.as 
Seeretary-Cieneral  of  the  East  China  Office.  In  194(),  wlum  the  Executive  IIead(iuarters  for 
Military  Mediation  was  ('.stahlished  in  Jh:king  and  Yeh  Chien-ying  was  the  repre.sentative  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Jao  l;e.":ime  his  Political  Adviser,  traveling  between  Peking  and 
Yenan  (Fu-shih). 

Later,  Jao  was  appoint(>d  representative  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Northeast 
Region  (''ommittee  of  'I'liree,  and  he  went  to  the  northeast  with  Hrigadier  General  Barrett 
(eoncurrently,  attache)  of  the  1 nit(Kl  States.  Afterwards,  tlie  Chiang  Party  tore  u{>  the 
agreements,  attacked  the  lil.erated  regions  on  a large  scahq  and  closed  down  the  Executive 
Headquarters  for  .Military  Mediation.  He  left  Peking  with  Yeh  ('hien-ying  and  others  for 
Yenan  (Fu-.shih).  Later,  he  went  to  Xorth  Kiangsu  again  and  shared  the  leader.ship  of  the 
Xew'  F'ourth  Army  with  General  Ch’en  I.  Obviously  ho  ha.s  made  a groat  contribution  to 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  development  of  a .stronghold  in  C(>ntral  ndna  and  in  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  ever -victorious  New  Fourth  Armjn  Chairman  of  the  FJast  China  Military  and 
Administrative  Committee  (1950). 


K’ang  Hhhig  (Alias;  Chao  .luiigl 
^Source 

Meinijer,  Central  ( 'orrimii tei*  aiid  Politburo,  (,'oinnuuii.st  Parly;  member.  Central 
People’s  Coverninent  Council;  t 'hairman.  Shantung  Provincial  P(>ople's  Ccn'tuinnent; 
Seeretarj',  Shaiitung  hraneli,  Ka.st  China  Bun'au,  Communist  Party;  Chief,  Centra!  P.ditieal 
Seenrity  Bureau,  ( 'oirirnimist  Party. 

K ang  Sheng,  reportedly  the  .\o.  I ( 'oinnniiii.sl  .seerc't  police  leader,  was  liorn  iii  189!) 
ill  Chu-c.h’eng,  Shantimg,  tlu‘  son  of  a wealthy  lanilloid  family,  lie  w:is  eiiuealci!  at  the 
University  of  Shanghai,  joined  t he  Commniiist  P;irty  in  1!)25,  and  was  a leader  in  the  .Shang- 
hai strikes  of  that  .same  year.  Following  the  Kuoinintang-C’ommnuist  s|)lil  in  1!)27,  K’;mg 
was  engaged  in  (.'omnumist  uiidergroiind  activity  in  Shangtmi  and  was  (dected  to  miMnljer- 
.ship  in  the  Party  Central  CoiiiiaiUee  at  tlie  Sixth  National  Party  Congress  in  1!I2.S.  In  !!)30 
he  was  an  official  of  iliC  Parly  Mini.stry  of  Organization.  K’ang  went  to  Moscow  in  1!)32 
for  further  study,  remained  in  that  citv  for  si.';  vears,  and  wa.s  a ('liiiie.se  ('oruiniinisl  Party 
represcntati\’o  at  the  Seventh  Coiigre.ss  of  the  ('oinmimist  International  held  in  Moscow  in 
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li»35.  At  this  congress  he  was  elected  to  membership  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International. 

Thrcui^hoat  h:s  stay  l.i  was  associated  with  Ch’en  Shao-yu,  then  the 

official  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  the  Comintern,  and  the  two  are 
co-authors  of  a tract  entitled  Revolutionary  China  Today  (1934).  Returning  to  China  in 
1938,  K’ang  again  became  associated  with  the  Party  Department  of  Organization,  but  by 
1940  had  become  vice-president  of  the  Party  School  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Party  Politburo  by  1943  and  also  was  the  chief  of  the  Social  Affairs  Department  of  the 
Party  Central  Committee.  K’ang  has  been  reported  chief  of  the  secret  police  since  1944, 
though  these  reports  cannot  be  authenticated.  He  assumed  the  Shantung  position  in 
March  1949. 

Communist  Source 

Rorn  of  a big  landlord  family.  The  famous  Chao  Jung  who  participated  in  leading  the 
three  ui)iising.s  in  Shanghai  during  the  Great  Revolution.  Later  started  using  the  name, 
K’ang  Sheng.  H(>  went  to  Shanghai  hc!or<‘  the  first  Great  Revolution,  entered  Shanghai 
University,  joined  the  Chinese  Coininunist  Party,  and  became  an  excellent  revolutionary 
fighter.  He  ha.s  dt'voted  all  his  elToi  t.s  to  revolutionary  work  for  over  twenty  yeans.  His 
invincible,  spirit  tliroug'noiit  strife  and  .'Struggle  has  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Foinierly,  he  was  Ibesideiit  of  the  Central  Party  School 
of  the  Chinese  Conununist  Party;  Kveeuiivc  .Member  of  ihe  Central  Committee  and  the 
Politburo  of  tlie  Ch.inese  Communist  Party;  Chief  Officer  of  the  Shantung  branch  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party;  member  of  the  Central  Pe-ople’s  Government  Council;  and 
Governor  of  Shantung  Province  (I9.')0). 


Kao  Ch’ iing-min 

f.'.S  Source 

Mcmlter,  Central  Peo|)le's  Government  Council;  member.  Standing  Clommittee,  C'hina 
Democratic  League;  \’ice-Chairman  (one  of  three),  Xortheast  Pet'ple's  Government;  \^ice- 
Chairnian  (one  of  four),  China  Xew  Political  Science  Ue.search  .Association;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Xorthea.st  Peo))ie  s Government;  Chairman,  Contrt>l  Rtireaii  and  concurrently 
Chairman,  Northeast  People's  Court,  Xonheast  People’s  Government;  \’ice-Chairman, 
(one  of  tw(;),  Xortheast  branch,  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  .A.s.sociation;  member,  representing 
the  Northeast  Liberated  .Area,  (.'hincse  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

'I'he  former  head  of  the  Xortheast  section  of  Sun  Viit-.seu's  Tung  .Meng  Hui,  Kao 
h'h'ung-min  was  born  (•.  1892  in  K’ai-ytian,  Liao-ning.  He  later  became,  a Kuomintang 
mein'oer,  serving  in  the  Xortheast  in  various  official  [ttwitioirs.  Pri(>r  to  1931  he  wa.s  a 
.secretary  in  the  regime  of  Chang  I l.siieh-liang.  Ilis  activitie.s  from  1931  to  194,')  have  been 
iinreported,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  the  Xortheast  repre.sentative  of  the  Nationai 
Salvation  As.sociatiou.  Kao  was  made  Chairman  of  the  .Antiing  People’s  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment by  t ommuuisl  aiiihoniics  iii  .June  19 lb  atid  in  .Attgusl  of  tliHt  ssime  year  became 
a \'ice-Cliairinan  of  the  Xortlutast  .Administrative  Couiieil.  He  also  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Culture  Pre.scrvation  Commi.s.siou  of  the  Council.  In  .Augu.st  1949  Kao  was  elected 
one  of  three  vice-chairmen  of  the  Xorthea.st  Peoplc’.s  Government. 


Communist  Source 
Xone. 
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Kao  Kang  ifq  |«a 

US  Source 

Mcmhe.r,  Central  Committee,  Politburo  and  Secretariat,  Communist  Party;  Vice- 
Chairman  (one  of  six).  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  Chairman,  Northeast  People’s 
Government;  member,  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Secretary,  Northeast 
Bureau,  Communist  Party;  Commander  and  coneunontly  Political  Commissioner,  North- 
east Military  District,  Chinese  People’s  Li’ocration  Army;  member,  Northeast  People’s 
Government  Council;  Chairman,  Northeast  branch,  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association; 
Chairman,  Finance  and  F-conomic  Committee,  Northeast  People’s  Government;  member, 
representing  the  Northeast  Liberated  Area,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference. 

Kao  Kang,  currently  the  ranking  Communist  Party  member  in  Manchuria,  started  his 
career  as  a peasant  guerrilla  leader  in  Shensi  and  is  one  of  the  few  prominent  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  was  not  a.ssoeiated  with  the.  main  corps  of  the  leadership  until  after  the  Party 
established  its  headfiuarters  in  "Venfin  (Fu-shihV  Tb'  was  born  in  1002  in  Heng-shan.  Shensi, 
of  a poor  p(;asanL  family,  and  received  no  formal  education.  Kao  joined  the  Communist  Party 
in  192G  and  first  became,  known  during  a period  of  famine  in  Shensi  from  1928  to  1929  when 
he  was  active  in  the  pea.sant  uprisings  there. 

From  1928  to  193")  Kao’s  guerrilla  troops  were  in  freiiucnt  conflict  with  Xationalist 
Provincial  Forces,  but  by  tiie  time  the  main  Communist  Armies  had  made  the  Jxmg  March 
and  arrived  in  Shensi,  Kao  was  one  of  the  two  principal  leader.?  of  the  already  c.stablished 
Shensi  Soviet.  When  this  Soviet  was  dissolved  he  became  head  of  the  Northwest  Bureau 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  throughout  the  Sino-.Japanese  War  held  various  posts  in  the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  Border  Region  Government. 

In  1943  Kao  was  first  reported  as  a member  of  the  Party  Politburo  and  in  the  same  year 
served  as  President  of  the  Racial  .\cademy  in  Ye.nan  (Fii-.shih).  IIi'  served  in  194.i  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ning.sia  Border  Region  People’s  Political  Council  and  as  the  Acting 
Political  Commissioner  of  the  Unito'.l  Garrison  Fori'es.  lie  was  transferred  to  Manchuria 
shortly  after  V’-,I  Day,  serving  lirst  as  Commander  of  the  Kirin-Heihmgkiang  Military  Area 
and  by  March.  1949  as  Secretary  of  the  Northeast  Bure.au  of  the  Communist  Party.  Kao  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Northctist  .Vdmiiiistrative  (.’ouncil  in  May  1949  and  following  th^' 
cstiiblishment  of  the  Northea.st  People’s  Government  in  ,\ugust  1919,  headed  that  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  ietidcr  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Mission  of  the  Northeast 
administration  which  negotiated  a trade  agreement  w ith  the  USSR  in  Moscow  in  July  1949. 


Communisi  Source 

Native,  of  Heng-shan,  North  Shensi.  .Si.\ty-oiie  years  of  age  (1953).  In  early  years 
studied  in  Yii-lin  <‘it  the  Sian  Normal  ScIk...;,  then  known  us  the  iiotbcd  of  Socialism.  After 
graduation  he  joined  the  Commmii.st  Part.v  in  order  (o  pursue  his  revolutionary  purposes. 

After  the  lailurc  of  the  Great  Revolution,  he  joined  hands  with  a farmer  leader,  Liu 
Chih-tan,  to  start  a farmers’  revolution  in  North  Siicnsi.  While  the  (’entr.al  Soviet  Region 
in  Ki.angsi  wati  being  surrounded  and  attacked,  the  strong  lighting  men  under  the  leadership 
of  Kao  Kang  and  Liu  Chih-tan  had  already  established  the  first  Soviet  Region  of  the  Great 
Northwest  on  the  desolate  North  Shensi  frontier  by  guerilla  wtirfare.  They  persistently 
continued  their  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Shi'iLsi-Kansu-N'ingsia  Border  Region,  .strengthened 
the  bases  at  Wu-chi-chen,  An-ting,  and  fiiudly  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Armj 
after  their  i.ong  March.  The  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  Border  Region,  with  Yenan  (Fu-shih) 
as  it.s  center,  became  the  cradle  of  tin*  present  succ(“ssful  revolution. 
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He  was  a memher  of  the  Morder  llegion  liranch  of  the  Communist  Party  during  the 
War  of  Resistance;  later  Hecretary  of  the  Xorth..(>st  hrandi  and  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  After  the  War  of  Resistance  he  marched  with 
Lin  Piao,  Ch'en  Yiin,  Hsiao  Chin-kuang,  Li  Fu-eh’iia,  P’eiig  Chen,  and  others  into  the 
Northeast  and  became  one  of  the  first  leaders  in  organizing  the  People’s  Cavalry  and  super- 
vising the  National  Minorities’  Movement,  .\fter  Lin  Piao,  Commander  of  the  Northeast 
Militai  v Region,  entered  Lin-yii  (Shanhaikwan),  ho  hecame  sueeos.sor  to  Lin  Piao  as  (Mm- 
mander  of  the  Northeast  Military  Zone  and  eoneurrontly  member  of  the  Northeast  Political 
Council.  The  responsibility  of  all  military  and  administrative  affairs  of  the  Northeast  thus 
feil  upon  his  shoulders.  \'iee-('hairmaii  of  the  C.'entral  People's  Ciovernment  Council  and 
Chairman  of  the  Northeast  Area  People’s  Coverniiienl  (19o0). 


Ku  Ta-  ts’un 

US  Source 

Alternate  member,  Central  Committee,  Chinese  Commiini.sL  Party;  mi'mlier,  repre- 
senting the  South  China  Pc-ople's  Lilxnation  Army,  Chinese  People’s  Political  (hmsultative 
(amferenee';  Vice-Chairman  (oik*  of  three),  K'wangtnng  Piovineial  People’s  Government. 

A leader  of  guerrilla  units  around  the  Kwantimg  area  following  the  Kuomintang- 
Comrnunist  split  in  l'.)27,  Kii  Ta-ts'nn  was  born  in  1900,  in  Wu-hua,  Kwangtuiig  Province. 
He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1!)27,  and  in  1929  organized  units  along  the  Kwangtiing- 
Kiungsi  bordcT.  After  Ix-ing  defeated  by  the  Nationalist  .Army,  he  withdrew  into  the 
mountains,  lait  resumed  operations  in  the  nortlu'asten!  part  of  Kwaiigtung  during  the 
Sino-.iapane.se  War.  .Mthongh  he  had  recteived  no  formal  ('duration,  Ku  was  elected 
alteniat(>  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  tlie  Communist  Party  at  the  .^oventh 
National  Party  Congre.ss  in  April  194.3. 


Co7>muni.sl  Source 

Native  of  Wu-hua,  Kwaiigtung.  Formerly  a farmer.  Ku  Ta-ts’un  w."s  one  of  the 
farmers’  leaders  of  T'uiig-( liinng,  Kwr.ngtung,  in  tlu'  (li('at  Revolution  of  1924  and  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Kwaiigtung  ('ominiinist  Party  in  its  bogiiniing  stage.  After  the  failure 
of  the  1927  Revolution,  he  continued  to  be  active  in  Tuiig-cliiaiig  and  variou.s  otlu'r  hsien. 
At  one  tim('  he  retreated  to  Ibe  mountainous  Imrder  region  of  Fukien  and  Kwaiigtung,  and 
was  in  clo.se  contact  with  tlie  lieadciiiarters  of  tlu-  Coninunii.st  Army  in  .Jui-cliin,  Kiangsi. 
Later  he  cooperated  with  the  Clommuiiist  Artnv  under  Hsiang  Ying  in  Wc'st  Fukien.  For 
more  than  twenty  ya-ars,  he  has  heeii  connected  with  most  of  the  activities  of  the  farmers’ 
armed  fnr.-cs  in  the  variou.s  localities  of  1”ung  chiang  ('li’a(>-a>i.  Mei-lung,  and  C.'hia-ying 
(ill  Kwaiigtung).  The  Ceiitral  J’ec.ple’s  Go’''enim<'iit  selected  him  to  be  Deputy-Govenior 
of  Kwangtuiig  Province  because  they  believe  that  he  will  render  great  service  by  betteilng 
th(>  rural  life  in  Kwaiigtniig  (l9b();. 


Kuo  d/o-ye  Vllf/iidjj  (Original  name:  Kuo  K’ai-cheii) 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Cioveniinent  Couneil;  \ lee-Premior,  State  .Administration 
Council;  Chairman,  Committee  of  (^ulliire  and  Kducat  ion  ; Pi('sideiit . Academy  of  Science, 
State  Administration  Couneil;  \'iee-Piesident,  I tiia  ctorate,  Committee  of  the  World  Con- 
gre.ss of  Partisans  of  Peace;  X'ice-Cliairrmin  (one  of  live;,  National  Conimittee.  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  ('onferetiee;  Cliainnan,  .MI-( ’liiii.'i  Federation  of  Literatiire 
and  .Arts;  memher.  repre.spiitiiig  noii-parti.san  Democrat ie  Pc'isonagt's,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Confereiiee;  Chairman,  China  Coinmittee  to  Dc'fend  World  Peace. 
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Kuo  Mo-jo,  well  known  Marxist  writer,  archaeologist,  and  historian,  was  born  in 
Chia-ting,  Szechwan  Province,  U>  November  1892.  After  receiving  an  education  in  a pro- 
viiicial  middle  sehool  in  Chengtu,  he  studied  medicine  in  Japa.n,  graduating  from  Kyushu 
Imperial  University  in  He  studied  literature  in  Japan  and  (Germany.  Among  some 

of  his  best  known  works  are:  Drome  Agt.  C olleclion  of  Ancicnl  Chinese  Omens,  and  Researches 
on  Oracle  Bones.  He  was  Dean  of  Arts  at  National  Sun  Yat-seu  University  in  1925  and  at 
the  same  time  manager  of  the  Ta  Tung  magazine  store  in  Shanghai,  where  he  led  a new 
literary  movement  of  romanticism  in  Chinese  literature. 

From  1926  to  1927,  Kuo  was  director,  Propaganda  Division,  Revolutionary  Army 
Headquarters,  and  concurrently  Secretary-Ceneral,  Provisional  Headf|uarters.  With  the 
Knomintaug-Corninunist  split  in  1927,  Kuo  fled  to  Japan.  He  collaborated  with  Chang 
Nai-ch’i,  now  a leading  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Reconstruction  .\ssociation,  in 
forming  anti-Japanese  front  movements  in  Shanghai  after  the  opening  of  Sino-Japanese 
hostilities  in  1937.  Rearimittcd  to  the  Kuorniiilaug  in  1938,  he  served  in  the  Political  Train- 
ing Department  of  the  National  .Military  Council  tmiil  1945.  H(;  attended  the  220th 

Anniver.sary  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Mo.sco\v  in  June  1945,  and  in  January  of  the 
following  year  .served  as  a non-parti.san  delegate  to  tlu-  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

An  articulate  critic  of  the  Kuomintang,  Kuo  went  to  Ilong  Kong  shortly  after  the 
outlawing  of  the  Cl'.ina  Democratir-  League  in  Octob<‘r  1917,  anrl  left  for  Communi.st  ('hina 
in  November  1918.  He  is  today  the  most  prominent  culluiiil  letider  in  Communist  China. 
Ho  was  chief  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Pragur>  Congress  of  Ptirtisans  of  Peace,  April  1919. 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  Lo-shnn,  Szechwan.  Sixty-two  years  of  age  (1953).  Studied  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  I'okyo.  Kuo  Mo-jo  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ch’uang-tsao-she.  Ho  pro- 
moted re%'oliitionary  literature  and  pioneered  the  Chine.se  literary  and  cultural  revolution. 
He  went  to  Kwangtung  and  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  the  Chung- 
shan  (Sun  Ytit-sen)  University  before  the  1925-27  Great  Revolution.  He  joined  the  army 
during  the  Northern  Expedition,  and  was  assistant  and  acting  head  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment (the  head  being  Teng  Yen-ta).  .After  the  revolution  failed,  he  fled  to  Swatow  frt.rn 
Wu-han  through  Chiu-chiang  and  Niinehang.  IR'  finally  escaped  danger  and  went  to  Japan 
to  rlo  literaiy  research.  vVhen  he  .secretly  came  back  to  his  fatlierland,  he  first  led  the  Shang- 
hai literary  world  in  the  War  of  Resistance.  Later  the  Military  Council  established  a Political 
Training  Hoard,  and  he  was  requestefl  by  all  conccrmal  to  head  its  'I'liird  Department,  the 
Department  of  Infonnntion.  .Afic'r  the  Wu-han  retreat,  the  Political  Training  Hoard  was 
moved  to  Chungking  and  the  Huroavi  of  Information  was  transformed  into  the  Committee 
on  Cultural  Work.  When  the  War  of  Resistance  ended  and  the  Political  (k)usultative 
Conference  was  called,  he  served  on  it  as  a non-partisan  representative.  He  was  invited 
to  Soviet  Russia,  in  Mt45,  to  attend  a commemoration  ceremony  given  by  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Science;  also  attended  the  AVorld  Peace  Congre.ss  in  April  1949  as  head  of  the  Chinese 
delegation.  He  represented  non-])artisans  in  the  People’s  Political  (Consultative  Conference, 
and  became  standing  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  (Joufercmce.  Vice-Pren 'er  of  the 
State  Administrative  (Council  of  the  Central  People’s  Government,  (Jhairman  o',  wu'  t.'om- 
mittee  of  Culture  and  Education,  and  concurrently  Preside.ut  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(1950). 
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Li  Chi-shhi  (Courtesy  name:  Jen-ch’ao) 

US  Source 

V'ice- Chairman  (one  of  six),  Centra!  People’s  Government;  Chairm.an,  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee;  \'ice-(ilhairman  (one  of  six),  National  Committee,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference;  memfrer,  representing  the  Kuomintang  Revolu- 
tionary Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A former  South  China  war  lord,  often  in  conflict  with  the  Nationalist  Government,  who 
currently  leads  a dissident  Kuomintang  faction  in  collaboration  with  the  Communist  Party, 
Li  Chi-shen  was  born  in  Wu-<dioii,  Kwangsi,  in  188(5.  He  has  si.x  sons  and  five  daughters. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  scholar-landlords.  The  late  Hu  Han-min,  right-wing 
Kuomintang  revolutionist,  was  on<-  of  Li’s  teachers.  Li  graduated  from  Liang-kuang 
(KwangtuJig-Kwangsi)  Military  High  School  and  studied  for  three  years  at  the  Officers’ 
Training  Acadt'my  founded  by  the  War  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty',  190.S  to 
191 1.  He  also  graduaU'd  from  Peking  Military  College  in  1917.  A man  with  a long  military 
career,  I-i  Chi-shen  was  successively  (,’hief  of  Staff,  22nd  Division  of  the  Revolutionary 
Forces,  1911;  Chief  of  Staff,  1st  Division,  Kwarigtung  Army;  Defense  Commissioner  of 
Wu-chow,  Kw'angsi.  He  assisted  Sun  Yat-sen  in  defeating  Cli’en  Chinng-ming,  1924. 
He  was  Commander  of  Highth  Route  Revolutionary  A-imy,  1928.  Well-known  military 
ligures  who  have  served  under  Li  are;  (’hang  J'a-k’uei,  Yu  Han-hun,  'I's’ai  T’ing-kai,  Ilsiieh 
Yueh,  and  Ch’cn  Ch’eng.  Li  has  also  held  such  important  political  positions  as:  chairman. 
Canton  branch.  Central  Political  Cour.cil,  Kuomintang,  192(5  to  1928;  and  member.  Central 
Executive  (Committee,  Kuomintang,  1927. 

(jiiet  of  StalT  of  lie  Nationalist  Revoiutionaiy  Army  Headtiuarters  and  a State 
Councilor  of  the  Nationalist  (Jovernments  in  11)28,  Li  was  im[)licated  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Kwangsi  faction  in  Wii-han  against  the  Nationalist  (jovernment  in  Nanking,  for  which  he 
was  relieved  of  all  posts  and  scrvcrl  a period  of  enforced  residence  in  Nanking.  Pardoned 
in  1981,  Li  was  Inspector  General  of  Military  i'raining  in  1932  and  1933  r.ni  in  1933,  when 
the  Nineteenth  Route  Army  revolted  in  Foochow'  and  set  up  a "i'eopie's  Government,”  Li 
was  elected  its  ebairman.  For  this,  Li  was  expelled  from  the  Kuomintang,  but  was  again 
pardoned  and  reinstated  shortly  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Ghina  and  Japan. 
He  became  the  Director  of  the  Kuei-lin  branch  of  the  Military  .\lTairs  Commission  in  1940. 
Because  of  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  Central  Covernment  and  the  general  restivcncss 
of  notable  Kwangsi  leaders  and  liberal  elements,  the  Kuei-lin  bianeh  was  dissolved  in 
December  1943.  Li  organized  the  People’s  Mobilization  Committee  in  1944  as  a nucleus 
for  a new  democratic  movement  in  China. 

Clo.sely  associated  with,  but  apparently  not  a mcm)>er  of  the  China  Democratic  I,eague, 
Li  was  ousted  from  the  Kuomintang  for  the  second  time  in  May  1947,  for  his  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  Party.  On  1 January  1948,  he  organized  in  Hong  Kong  the  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee,  pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  regime.  IJ  was 
in  Hong  Kong  from  194(5  until  his  departure  for  North  China  in  December  1948,  and  has 
been  active  since  in  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Central  People’s  Government. 
He  served  as  a vice-chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political 
(Consultative  Conference  and  has  participated  in  various  Communist  Party-sponsored 
congresses  and  assemblies. 

Communist.  Source 

Native  of  Wu-ehoii,  Kwangsi.  Sixty-seven  .years  of  age  (1953).  Graduate  of  the  \rmy 
I’niversity  of  Peking.  Before  the  Northern  Expedition,  he  was  \dee-President  of  the 
Wluimtjoa  Military  .\cademy  and  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  of  the  National  Rcvolu- 
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tionary  Army.  He  was  once  a member  ol  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang.  Ho 
organized  the  Fukien  People’s  Gover?iment  at  Foochow  in  1931  in  ooposition  to  the  dicta- 
torial and  traitorous  Nanking  Government.  Kis  iiead  vras  unbc’.ved  though  he  failed. 
During  the  War  of  Re.5istance,  he  was  director  of  the  Party  Administrative  Committee  in 
the  War  Areas  and  director  of  the  Kuei-lin  Office  of  the  Military  Council.  He  openly 
opposed  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  traitorous  Civil  War  in  1947,  and  was  expelled  from  the  Party 
for  the  third  time.  The  next  year,  he  organized  in  Hong  Kong  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  the  Kuomintang  and  served  as  its  Chairman.  He  was  a standing  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  People’s  Political  Con,siiltative  Conference. 

Leader  of  the  “People’s  Revolution’’  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  Council  (1950). 

Li  Chu-ck'&n 
us  Soiircf: 

Member,  Central  People's  Government  Council;  General  Manager,  Chiu  Ta  Salt 
Company;  manager,  Yung  Li  Chemical  Works;  m(;mbcr,  representing  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial circles,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Li  Chu-c.h’en,  a d'ientsin  industrialist,  was  born  in  1882  in  Hiinan.  He  studied  chemis- 
try and  physics  at  the  Higher  Teehnical  Institute'  iir  Tokyo,  and  is  a graduate  of  Tokyo 
Imperial  I'niversity.  Ret.uniing  to  ('hina  in  1919,  he  became  associated  with  the  Chiu  Ta 
Salt  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  GeiuTai  Manager.  Li  has  been  active  in  the  industrial 
scene  in  China  for  over  three  decades,  and  was  one  of  the  ('barter  members  of  the  Chinese 
National  Industrial  Association  formi'.d  in  Chungking  in  1943.  Though  he  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  Uecoii.struction  Association  since  1946,  he  was  one  of  the  non-partisan 
delegates  to  the  Nationalist-sponsored  Political  Consultative  Conference  in  194(5.  He  has 
also  served  as  a mcinbcr  of  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs, 
non-partisan  delegate  to  tlu-;  Xation.'il  As.senii.>ly  held  in  Nanking  in  1916,  and  as  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Ytian.  In  1947,  associated  with  Hu  Shih,  Chang  l-’o-lin,  and  Mei  I-ch’i, 
Li  spoiKSored  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Democracy  in  Peking  and  Tientsin.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference. 

Communist  Source 
None. 

Li  Fv-ch’un 
US  Source 

Member,  Centra!  Committee,  Communist  Party;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  three), 
?\ortheast  People’s  Government ; member,  C(aninittce  of  Finance  and  Economics,  Central 
People’s  Government;  A.ssistant  Scen'tary,  Northea.si  Bureau,  Communist  Partj';  member. 
Northeast  Peojolc’.s  G()v<>rnment  Council;  VicoChairman  (one  of  three).  Committee  of 
Finance  and  Economics,  Nor» beast  People’s  Government. 

A Communist  Party  financial  and  economics  expert  and  the  husband  of  Ts’ai  Ch’ang, 
ranking  woman  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  Li  Fu-ch’nn  was  born  in  Changsha, 
Hunan,  in  1901.  Following  an  eh'mentary  (Mneation  in  China,  he  was  among  the  students 
who  went  to  France  in  1919  for  further  study  under  tlie  “worker-student’’  plan  promoted  in 
China  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  in  F'rance  by  Li  Shih-ts<;ng  and  Wu  Yu-chang.  In  France  Li 
was  one  of  the  founders  (1921)  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
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Other  present-day  Communist  Party  leaders  who  were  founders  of  that  hraiirh  include 
Cliou  Eii'lai,  Li  Li-saii,  and  Li  Wei-haii.  He  married  Ts'ai  Ch’au(r  in  France  in  1923.  'I'hc 
(.•.uple  proceeded  to  Moscow  for  additional  studies  at  the  Oriental  Workers’  University. 

He  returned  to  (3hii'.a  in  1925.  The  following  year,  he  becsmc  the  Party  representative 
in  ihe  Second  Revolutionary  Army  of  T’an  Yen-k’ai  in  Canton,  ’ouL  wont  underground  in 
Shanghai  after  the  Kuomintang-Commuiiist  split  in  1927.  Though  his  activities  from  1927 
to  1931  have  not  been  reported,  his  wife  spent  this  period  in  Moscow,  as  did  many  others 
of  the  current  Communist  leadership,  an^l  it  is  possible  that  he  was  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1931  iic  entered  the  Kiangsi  Soviet,  served  in  lire  Political  Department,  and  later  was 
Secretary  of  the  Kiangsi  Provineial  Committee  of  the  Party.  Li  made  the  Long  March  as 
Political  Commissioner  of  the  Third  Red  Army  Group,  and  by  1940  was  Director  of  Organi- 
zation of  the  Party  Central  Committee..  By  1943  he  seemingly  had  been  demoted  to  Vice- 
Director  of  that  same  department.  He  served  during  the  Sino-Japane.se  War  as  .Assistant 
Secretary-General  of  the.  Central  Committee,  and  at  the  Seventh  National  Congress,  April 
1945,  was  re-deeted  to  membership  in  that  body.  For  a brief  period  in  1945  Li  was  Chainnan 
of  the  China  Lilicrated  .Ureas  R(4ief  Administration.  He  has  been  in  .Manchuria  at  l(.‘ast 
since  1947 ; served  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Economic  Committee  of  the  North- 
east Adniinistrative  Council  in  1948  and  1949,  and  was  elected  a \'i( e-Cliairman  of  the 
Northeast  People’, s Government  on  27  August  1919.  Li  accompanied  C'hou  Kn-lai  to 
Moscow  ill  January  1950  to  participate  in  treaty  negotiations  with  the.  USSR. 

Cornviunisl  Source 

Native,  of  Hunan.  More  than  fifty  years  of  age  (19.53).  One  of  the  earlie.st  inemhers 
of  the  Chinese  Comnninis-t  Party.  When  he  was  a worker-student  in  P'ranee,  he.  formed 
with  Chou  En-lai,  Li  Li-.san,  Wang  Jo-fei,  and  Li  Wei-haii  a small  group  of  the  Cominuni.st 
Party  in  France.  He  was  a famous  military  figure  in  the  Northern  Expedition  during  the 
Great  Revolution.  He  joined  the  Kuomintang  as  a member  of  tiic  Communist  Party  and 
served  as  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Second  Army  in  the  Northern  Expedi- 
tion Force.s.  After  the  Great  ‘{evolution  failed,  he  went  underground  for  secret  revolu- 
tionary work,  l.ater,  he  went  to  the  Soviet  region  in  Kiangsi,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  25,0(K)-li  Long  March  to  North  Shensi. 

The  most  difficult  eeonoinic  period,  in  ilie  Sheiisi-Kansii-Ningsia  Border  Region,  center 
of  the.  Chinese  Communist  Party,  was  around  1941.  They  finally  overcame  this  hardship 
by  carrying  out  a large-.STale  production  program  under  the  leadershipof  Mao  Tse-tiiiig,  and 
became  seif-supportiiig  in  agrieultiire,  industry,  and  commerce.  He  was  the  real  leader 
in  this  program. 

Hi.s  w ife  is  Miss  Ts’ai  Ch’ang,  Director  of  the  Women’s  Association  of  the  Liberated 
Region.  They  were  school  mates  in  France,  and  are  good  partners  in  the  Hevolutionary 
Army.  \’iee-Cliaiiman  of  the  Northeast  Area  People's  Covcrr.menl  (1950). 


Li  II sien-nicn 
I'S  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee.  Ckimniunist  Party;  memhi'r.  People’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Council;  Chairman,  Ilupeh  Provincial  People’s  Co\ernment;  Commander,  and 
concurrently  Political  Conimi.ss-ioner,  Hupeh  Military  District,  Chinese  People’s  Liberation 
Army;  secretary,  Hupeh  Provincial  Committee,  Comrininist  Party. 

.A  Communist  genera!  active  in  (’cntrul  China  since  1938.  Li  Hsicn-nicn  was  horn  in 
1907  in  Iluaiig-aii,  Hupeh,  the  .son  of  a laborer,  and  has  himself  worked  as  a cowherd  and 
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carpenter.  Joining;  the  Communist  Party  in  1929,  Li  became  ctiairman  of  his  village  soviet 
and  subsequently  became  a member  of  the  Red  Army.  He  made  the  Long  March  as  Political 
Commissioner  of  the  Fourth  Front  Red  Army,  and  in  1936  reportedly  \va.s  .sent  to  the  USSR 
for  a year’s  trainii:g  in  a military  academy. 

Li  'vas  ordered  by  the  Communist  Party  in  1938  to  (jrganize  guerrilla  \varfare  in  Honan 
and  Hupeh  and  has  since  that  time,  been  in  command  of  both  irregular  and  regular  Com- 
munist forces  in  that  area.  His  guerrilla  troop.s  were  reorganized  in  1941  as  the  5th  Division 
of  the  New  Fourth  Army  with  Li  as  commander,  and  throughout  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  anti-Japane.se  resistance  in  Hupeh  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hui)eli-H()nan-Kiangsi-,\nhwei  Liberateai  .\rea.  Li  was  elected  to  membership 
ill  the  Communi.sl  Party  Central  Committei'  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in 
April  1915.  His  troops  wi'ri' attacked  by  Nationalist  Forces  in  I94(i,  but  .successfully  evaded 
capture  by  retreating  northwest  into  Shensi  Province.  By  1947,  howe\  er,  Li  had  n'turned 
to  Hupeh  with  hi.s  fc>rees  pre.ssing  clo.se  to  Hankow.  He  bccairie  .a  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Central  I’lains  Liberation  .\rmv  under  Lin  Po-ch’eng  in  1948,  and  was  appointed 
Chairnian  of  th('  Hupeh  Provincial  i’eople’.s  Covernment  in  June  1949. 

Communist  jSo^ircr 

Native  of  Huang-an,  lliipeli.  l’’<>rty-eight  yeans  of  age  (1953)  Li  wa.s  a cariienter  in 
hi.s  early  yeans.  After  joining  the  Chine.se  Conmiinist  Party,  he  wa.s  itromotcd  rapidly, 
be.coinitig  Soviet  Cbairrn.an  of  the  Hupeh  region  and  Captain  of  the  R('d  Ciiards.  Later  he 
joined  the  Red  ,\nn>  ami  .ser-.ed  as  regiment  ('ommanfh'r,  reginu'.nt  Political  Commissar, 
divisional  Commander,  army  I’olitical  Commi.ssar,  alttniuite  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  tile  Cliiiie.s(>  Communist  Party,  and  Corrimand'cr  of  the  Chung-yuan  Military 
Region.  When  the  peace  talks  failed  in  April  (1949),  the  Chinc.se  Communist  Party  launc'hod 
a general  assault  against  the  Kuoinintang  Army  and  appointed  him  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Fourth  Field  .•\riny.  After  Wu-iian  wars  taktm,  he  was  appointed  Gevernor  of  Hupeh 
Province. 

Li  Li-san  (Courtesy  name:  N^ng-chih;  Alias:  Li  Min-jan) 

I 'S  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member,  Central  Pennl(>’.s  Govern- 
ment Couiieil;  member,  State  ,\dmiiiistration  Counr’i!;  .Minister  of  Labor;  memlier.  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  and  Economics;  1st  \’ice-Clmirman,  All-China  Federation  of  Labor; 
Chief,  Wage.s  Department,  All-China  ]''ederatioii  of  Labor;  member,  representing  the  .All- 
China,  h'ederatioii  of  l.abor,  Ciiinc.^e  P<-o|)le's  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Li  Li-san,  a controver.sial  figure  in  the  Chinese.  Comnnmist  movement,  was  born  in  1900 
in  Li-ling,  Hunan  Province,  the  son  of  a poor  peasant  family.  He  was  educati'd  at  the 
Ilunan  Provincial  First  Normal  School,  where  .Mao  'rse-timg,  Liu  Shao-ch’i,  and  .Jen  Pi- 
sliili  were  among  hi.s  fellow  .students.  Continuing  hi.s  education  as  a member  of  the  “worker- 
.student”  groui>  in  France  in  1919,  he.  .stiidie.d  at  the  Sino-Frencli  I'niver.sity  at  Lyon  and 
worked  at  nearby  steel  factorie.s.  In  1921,  with  ('hou  En-lai,  Nieli  Jung-(4ien,  Li  Wei-han, 
and  others  who  were  al.so  meinbers  of  the  .same  workers  groiij),  Li  Li-san  founded  the  hVoiich 
branch  of  the  Chine.s-e.  (.ioiTmuiidst  Party.  Li  wa.*--  exjielled  from  I'dance  the  following  year, 
however,  for  particij>ating  in  the  student  movement  In  1923,  he  returni'd  to  China  via 
Moscow'.  For  the  next  five  years,  he  worked  in  the  laimr  movement,  w'hich  was  being 
actively  supported  by  the  Conimunist  Party.  He  served  as  5'ice-President  of  the  .All-China 
Federation  of  T^abor  from  192(i  to  1 927  anil  in  that  cajiaeity  represented  the  Federation  at 
the  Fourth  Congre.ss  of  the  Prolinterii  in  Moscow,  March  192b. 
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Further  illustrative  of  tiis  proiniiicnee  in  the  labor  movement  is  fa’s  membership  in  the 
Faii-l’aeific  Trade  I'nioi.  Hceretariat  and  his  leadership  of  the  trade  union  organizations  in 
Hankow  and  Shanghai. 

'I'he  -split  between  Kuomintang  and  Communists  in  1927  brought  a new  Chinese  Com  - 
munist leadership  to  power,  one  working  closely  with  the  Far  Eastern  Comintern  agents 
Neumann  and  Lominadze.  Though  the  Party  was  nominally  under  tlie  direction  of  Ch’u 
Ch’iu-pai,  the  Seeretary-Cenoral.  fj  Li-san  was  its  strong  man  and  policy  architect.  In 
December  I!)27  Ei  and  Neumann  planned  the  (.lanton  in.snrreclion,  rhe  earliest  of  the  large 
scale  insurrections  planned  to  lake  over  the  indii.strial  cities.  Its  forces  were  recruited  from 
industrial  workers  backed  by  revolutionary  jreasant  troops.  'I’lie  failure  of  this  Comintern 
I’olicy  culminated  in  the  failure  at  (“bang.sha,  when  Communist  forces,  acting  upon  the 
line  promoted  by  hi  and  others,  took  the  city  on  27  .Inly  1930,  only  to  surrender  it  on 
5 August,  d'he  in.surreclionary  policy  of  the  Chinese  Communists  had  already  been  repudi- 
ated bv  the  (’oininlerii  in  meetings  on  23  July  1930,  though  this  criticism  seems  not  to  have 
been  wholly  acted  upon  at  the  Meiuing  of  the  Cliine.se  Communist  Party's  Fourth  Plenum 
in  September  1930,  when  attacks  upon  Li’s  line  were  apparently  soft-fiedalled.  Criticism 
came  to  its  height,  however,  at  the  Mi'cting  of  the  Party  Central  Political  Hureau  on 
2r)  November,  at  which  time  Li  resigned  from  the  Politburo.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Chinese 
('onnnnnist  Polit  bum  sent  him  to  Moscow,  lb'  left  by  bo:i1,  landing  in  V ladivostok.  In 
Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1931  In.-' ; a.st'  came  iiefore  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  Comin- 
tern, which  heard  the  full  confes.si(ui  of  his  mistakes.  Manuilsky,  one  of  tho.se  present,  made 
strong  criticism  of  Li,  “who  in  his  confessions  gave  up  hi.s  idtnis”  too  easily.  He  staled  that 
merely  confessing  his  mistakes  wtis  not  enotigli;  wlnil  wa.s  needed  was  careful  study,  for 
which  he  should  “sttiy  for  ii  few  months  to  work  with  the  Comintern’’  and  leani  how  to 
enirecl  hi.s  errors.  The  period  of  study  wa.s  to  last  fourteen  yeais. 

VVhil(>  iu  Ibi.ssia,  Li  niarric'd  a Rus.sian.  He  wa.s  (>lected  in  aliH-ntia  a member  of  the 
Central  C'ominiUee  c>f  the  Cbinese  Commuiii.st  Party  at  the  Seventh  National  Party'  Con- 
grc.ss  in  y\pril  194.').  He  accompanied  Soviet  troops  into  Main  hnria  the  same  year.  Lntil 
February  19-19,  la  served  in  Manchuria  as  Political  and  h'oreigii  Affairs  .Ad'.'isor  to  ffencral 
Lin  Piao.  He  returned  to  prominence  in  the  labor  field  when  he  \va.s  elecucd  1st  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Ah-(Jiina  Fedciatioii  of  Labor  at  tbe  Sixth  All-China  T,!djor  Congres.s, 
held  in  Ilarhin  in  1948.  He  coutimics  to  hold  this  positioti,  in  addition  to  that  of  .Mini.stcr 
of  Labor  in  the  Central  Pcoitic’s  ( lovn-nmeiit.  Despite  tumu'ions  reports,  both  past  and 
present,  of  a rift  between  bi  am!  Alao  'I’se-tnng,  tlieia'  i.s  no  available  evidenee  of  current 
disagreement. 

Ccviy,.vni3i  Source 

I'oriiierly'  named  Liing-chih.  Native  of  Hunan.  ,\bont  fifty-th.ree  years  of  age.  Id 
Li-san  left  Ilniian  in  and  weiit  lo  Eraiice  as  a “worker-student.’’  in  Franco,  like  the 
othei  worker-.'-ludents,  he  had  to  .study  Frmich  and  make  up  other  studies  in  addition 
to  his  assigiM'd  work. 

It  seems  that  he  oegan  to  study  (Atminnnisni  when  he  was  very  y'onng.  He  did  so, 
however,  on  a purely  theoretical  level,  since  Clnne.m  students  in  hrance  at  that  time  did 
not  have  the  adv.'intage  of  working  with  a Communist  Party  organization. 

A group  of  the  worker-students  in  France  in  1921  dcmon.strated  against  tlie  French 
loan  arranged  by  Minister  Cb’en  Ln,  and  demaiuled  that  the  Franco-t -hina  I'niversity, 
founded  by  Li  8bih-ts0ng  and  Wii  ('hib-liui,  be  opened  to  the  public.  Secretary  Wang  of  the 
Ministry  was  beaten  and  woiiii(l(:d  b\  the  stndent.s  and  one-himdn'd-and-fonr  students  were 
first  arrested  hy  the  police  and  then  imprisoned  in  the  army  prison  in  l.yoi:,  I'lance. 
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Aftc'r  having  l>nen  in  prison  for  trvo  months,  the  students  were  taken  on  board  the 
12,000-ton  SS  ‘‘An-te-lieh-lo-pen’’  and  depot  tod  to  China. 

When  hi  returvic:!  to  Shanglnii  he  was  for  some  time  in  low  .spirits.  Not  until  t926, 
when  the  Chinese  C'ommunisl  Party  had  hocomc  eomparatively  better  organized,  did  he 
become  famous  for  his  “Party  line.” 

A loader  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Partj'  and  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government  (lO.jO). 

Lt  Te-ch’iian,  Married  name:  Mme.  Feng  ^'ii-hsiang 

US  Source 

Mini.ster  of  Public  Health;  member,  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education;  Vice- 
Chairmtin  (one  of  three),  All-China  Fcth'i-ation  of  Dernoeriitie  Women;  member.  Central 
Commit  tee,  Kuomintang  U evolutionary  ( onimittee;  rm'mbei’,  Nat  ional  (Committee,  Chinese 
People’s  I’olitieal  ('orisultativ(>  Couferetiee;  Deputy  Director  (one  of  tw(>).  Service  Depart- 
ment, Sino-Soviet  l’ri<“n(lship  .Association;  ine.mber,  E.\ecuti\'c  (^ommittee.  International 
Kederation  of  Democratic  Women;  moinber,  r<'pn“sentiug  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary 
Committee,  ChiiK'.se  Pei>ple's  Politi.al  (.'onsultative.  Conference. 

The  widow  of  Feng  A’ii-h.siang,  Christian  (leiK'ial,  leftist,  and  one-time  North  China 
war  lord,  Li  're-ch'i'iau,  her.self  of  leftist  t(md('i'.ei(‘s,  was  born  in  bSO')  in  T'ling-hsien,  Hop>eh, 
the  daughter  of  a Clui.stian  pastor.  Slu'  studied  at  tin'  Hiidgeman  Girls’  Middle  School  in 
I’eking,  th(‘  Foo(‘how  Chri.stia:i  Colh'ge  for  Women,  aial  the  Ihsieh  Ho  College,  Peking. 
She  was  at  (.me  time  Director  of  Peligious  Edinaition  at  th(-  American  boards  Mission 
School  in  Peking  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  It*  CeiKual  F('ng  in  January  1921  wa.s 
Director  of  the  P(-king  YWCA.  .Miss  Li  vi.sited  Mo.scow  in  li)2(Lwith  her  husband.  During 
the  Sino-.lapanesc  War  she  work(‘d  on  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Sino-Soviet,  Cultural 
Association,  and  in  .lanuarv  I'.Md  was  one  of  t’ne  eight  members  of  the  Military  Inve.stigation 
Committee  of  th((  Political  Consultative  Conh'rencc. 

From  It)  It)  to  IttlS  Mis.s  Li  was  in  the  I’nited  States  with  her  htisitand.  As  a delegate 
to  the  lutemational  ,\s.scml)ly  of  Woimm,  meteting  in  New  York,  0(;tob('r  191b,  she  de- 
manded tliiU  the  IS  stop  all  military  aid  to  China.  Slie  returned  to  China  via  the  USSR, 
and  was  leportedly  in  Harbin  in  late  November  1948,  whewe  she  was  quoted  as  having  made 
complimentary  remarks  about  tlie  So\’iet  Union,  Wallace’s  Progre.ssive  Party,  and  the 
Ainc'iicaii  Communist  Party.  In  the  same  intervi<>w , Mi.s.s  hi  denounced  the  “liandful  of 
Wall  Stri'f't  financial  oligarchs  who  arc  oppressing  the  majority  of  Americ.ari  people.”  She 
wa.s  elected  to  the  I'.xecutive  Commit tp<>  of  tli('  1 nti'iiiat int>al  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women  at  its  cougrc.sb  in  Rnda|xst,  D(>c<>inher  1948,  although  .she  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
gress. Mi.ss  1.1  wa.s  a delegate  to  the  Prague  Congre.ss  of  Parti.saiis  of  Peace  in  April  1949, 
served  on  the  Prcparat(»ry  Committee  of  tin*  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Con- 
ference. and  was  active  in  the  arrangc'nieiits  for  the  A.sian  Women’s  Conference  held  in 
Peking  December  1949. 


('mnmuniat  Source 

Native  of 'T'ung-hbieii,  llopcli,  tlrcw  up  in  a minister’s  home.  She  loft  home  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  ami  went  to  Peking  to  study  at  Bridgemaii  Girls’  School.  Because  she  was 
from  a Cliristiaii  family  of  three  generations,  she  entered  the  (lacking)  Union  College  for 
Women.  She  has  a very  strong  physi(inc  and  a frank  disposition.  Her  fact'  is  round,  eom- 
|)l(\\ioii  dark  a typical  woman  of  tlic  North.  Formerly,  she  was  a teacher  at  Bridgeman 
and  secretary  at  the  I’eking  YWCA.  When  she  was  twenty-nine  she  was  married  to  General 
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Four  Yu-hslaiiii.  iiiid  acoomiwiiiiod  liim  to  Outfit  Arongulin  am]  tlio  So\iol  Uiiitm  on  ai; 
investigation  lour.  During  tlic  War  of  lfesi.stanc'\,  site  \vas  a leader  in  the  tioop-ooinfm  ting 
aoti\'itieK  of  tl;e  Women's  .Association  in  Chungking  and  active  in  the  Women’s  C'oinmit  tee 
of  the  Association  of  Sino-Soviet  (Adtural  Ife.lalions.  After  \’-.I  day  she  wa.s  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  ?'ellowshi|>  A.ssociation.  f'lu^  organized  the  Child  Welfare  A.ssociation,  aclit'ely 
promoting  the  estahlishnient  of  nursery  schools.  When  she  went  to  the  L’nited  States  with 
General  Feng  Vii-hsiang,  she  attended  the  International  Women’s  Conference  sponsored 
by  .American  Women’s  organization.s.  Minister  of  I’uhlic  Health  of  the  (,'entral  Ikaiplo’.s 
Government  (1950). 

Li  Wei-han  (Alias;  Lo  Mai) 

I AS  Sourer 

Seeretaiv-Gencral  Slate  Admiiiislralion  (’ouneil;  Directcjr,  Commi.s.sion  of  the  Affairs 
of  Niitionalities;  memher,  Committee  of  Political  and  L(;gal  Affairs:  head,  I’nited  Front 
Department,  Central  Cornmillee,  Connniinist  Pioty;  memher,  Standing  Committee, 
National  Committee,  (,‘hiii('.se  P(oj)le’s  Political  Consullat i\e  Confeic'iice;  memher,  repre- 
senting the  Conimuiiisi  P.-irly.  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consnltati\ e Coiifeianice. 

,\  I'rench-eilncated  Commnnist  Party  eldei',  Li  \V('i-han  was  commonly  known  as 
Lo  Mai  until  I9lti.  He  \\;is  horn  in  IS97  in  I lsi;;ng-hsiang.  Hi. nan.  and  lia.s  a hrother.  Li 
Cliun-lung.  who  sen cd  in  P.il7  sis  \'!C“-Mini.sler  of  Infonmitior.  of  the  lAnomintang  He 
was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Fiiince  in  PM9  as  a memher  of  a “worker-student”  group 
organized  in  China  hy  Mao  T.sc'-timg,  iind  '.va.s  one  of  tin'  lounders  with  Chon  Ln-l:ii,  Li 
Li-.san.  and  others  of  the  French  Lranch  of  the  Chine.se  Communist  Parly.  Ucinrihng  to 
(diina  he  reportedly  wa.s  the  head  of  a Communist  school  in  llnnan  and  later  acli\c  in 
Parly  work  in  the  Kiangsi  So\-i<'l.  Li  was  eler  ted  to  memhership  in  the  Sc'cmid  Chiiie.se 
Soviet  Central  Commilu'e  at  dtii-chiii  in  1951.  He  particip.-ited  in  tlu'  Long  Marth  and 
in  HmCi  ami  1957  was  diieclor  of  the  Deparinieni  of  Organization  of  th('  Parly.  Later  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Communist  rni\’(>rsity  in  North  Shensi.  Though  ti  incinht'r  of 
ihe  Central  Committee  and  the  Political  Biinaui  of  the  Parly  jirior  lo  I9d."),  lit'  prt'sumahly 
was  not  ie-el(cted  to  tliest*  positions iit  theSevt'iith  National  Party  (Anigrcss,  ht'lil  in  Yenan 
(Fu-shili)  in  April  19  15  During  19 11  and  1945  Li  seryed  as  General  Secretar>'  of  the  Shonsi- 
Kansu-N'ingsia  Border  Ht'gion.  and  in  19K)  was  a member  of  Ihe  Communist  delegation 
to  the  Political  C onsult.'itivt'  Conference,  whn'ii  he  allt'nded  under  Ihe  name  Li  Wei-han. 
He  was  a memher  of  the  Conimnnist  dt'legation  to  the  Peking  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Kuomintang  iii  .April  1919,  tind  seryed  ;is  Secretary-General  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  th(‘  Chine.se  People’s  Political  C(aisultati\e  Conference. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  llinnui.  Fifl\'-si.\  years  of  age  (1955).  He  joined  thi'  ''worker-student” 
grouj)  in  his  yonlh  and  went  to  France  with  Chon  Ln-lai.  11c  made  a good  scholastic  record 
although  obliged  to  work  while  he  studied.  He  was  oiu'  of  the  founders  of  thi'  Paris  branch 
of  the  Chinese  Commnnisl  Parly  when  ii  was  established  in  I92'2.  lie  worked  in  the  Soviet 
region  in  Kiangsi  when  he  returned,  jind  later  si'ived  as  ('hic'f  of  Ihe  C'emral  Organization 
I)('j)£irtnienl  of  the  Chiiie.se  Communist  Paii\’,  the  Party’s  “organizer-specialist.’’  He  was 
principal  of  the  Party  School,  Secretary -General  of  the  Northwi'st  branch  of  the  Party, 
Chief  of  the  I'arty'.s  News  Bureau,  and  an  important  Party  spoke.sman.  lii  1919,  he,  as  tin 
old-timer,  w;is  delcg;ile  of  liie  Chine.se  Communist  Paity  lo  the  Si'cond  Peace  Talk  Con- 
ference. Secretary-General  of  the  State  .Administrative  Council  of  the  Central  Pi'ople’s 
Ciovernment  ( 1951)). 
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Liao  Ch’hig-chih  (Alias-;  Ilo  Liii-hua) 

VS  Source 

Membor,  Central  Committee,  Coinm'iiiist  I’arty;  member,  Committee  of  Politi<;al  and 
Legal  Affairs;  Meo-Diri'ctor  (oiio  of  four),  Commission  of  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs;  member, 
National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Politieal  Consultative  Conference;  Chairman,  All- 
China  Federation  of  Democratic  YoutJi;  \ ice-(’hairman  (one  of  six),  V/orld  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth;  delegate,  representing  the  All-China  Federation  of  Demoeraiie  Youth, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Cons-ultative  Confen'iKs;;  member.  Central  Committee  and  con- 
currently, head.  Liaison  Depariment,  China  N<  \v  Denux-racy  Youth  (\iri)s;  \’icc-Chairman, 
China  Committee  to  Defend  World  l*eac(;. 

Lia,>  Ch’eng-chih,  son  of  the  late  l.iao  Chiing-k'ai,  oik-  time'  leader  of  the  left-wing  of 
the  Knomintang,  was  born  in  1!J()8  in  '1‘okyo,  where  his  parents  were  students,  llis  mother, 
Ilo  Hsiang-ning,  is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Women 
and  Chairman  of  the  (.'omrnission  of  0\’erseas  ('hinese  ,\ffiiirs.  Liao  attend<;d  the  Catholie 
Primary  School  in  1'okyo  and  studied  at  the  Lingnan  l'ni\  ersity  middle  .school  iitter  going 
to  China  in,  1025.  In  l!)2n,  aftc'rhis  bit Ik'i  ’s  assassination,  Liao  returned  to  Japan  where  he 
attended  \Vnse<la  I 'ni\  or.sily.  lie  joiiu'd  (he  t 'ommiinist  Party  in  1027  in  Japan,  and  the 
following  year  was  deported  to  Sb:::;ghai  for  engaging  in  sul>versi\-e  ncl  ivities.  In  l()2cS  In? 
went  to  (lei-mfiny  wheri'  he  studied  iioliticc!  economy  at  Hcrlin  and  llamburg  nniversitie.s. 
He(|uest('d  to  lea\c  (lerrnany,  Liao  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  remained  until  1032.  Cpoii 
his  return  to  Shanghai,  he  as.sislcd  Liu  Sliao-ch’i  in  organizing  an  nndergronnd.  lie  was 
arrested  by  ihc  Knomintang  in  l!i33.  his  release  waselleeled  .shortly  theri'after.  He  .snbse- 
(|uently  went  to  Szechwan,  where  he  joined  the  Red  .Vrmy,  bi'cnming  Secretary  of  its 
Political  DepartnK'iil,  and  in  addition  participated  in  trade  union  work. 

Joining  Chn  Teh  and  Mao  Tse-tnng  ns  they  came  through  Si'cchwars  on  the  Long 
March  in  10.35  T mo  went  to  Venan  tl-’ii-shih),  wlx'ie  he  became  Kditor  of  the  New  China 
News  .\geney  and  the  i hii h-laiif/  Jih-pao  (Emauci potion  Duihj)-.  He  .s('rved  as  Communist 
Party  reprf'.'^ei  it  alive  in  Hong  Kong  from  1037  to  1012,  and  was  smuggled  out  of  that  cit\’ 
follow  ing  the  JaiKinese  oceiipat ion,  but  was  immt'diati'ly  arrested  by  tlu'  Nationalist  Goi'ern- 
ment.  He  remained  in  en.-'tody  until  22  .Fanutiry  lOtti,  shortly  aftc'r  (he  Politieal  Consultative 
Coiiferenei'  'I’wo  months  later,  Liao  Ix'caine  a member  of  a Subcommittee  of  1 bree  to 
take  part  in  mamtiut ions  for  .settling  the  Last  River  in-obh'm.  P'rom  HH7  until  late  Hll8 
or  early  lOTJ,  Liao  was  generally  known  as  (he  Party  Secrt'tiiry  of  tlu'  South  CJiina  Hnre.au 
of  the  Clhine.se  Communist  Part\'  in  Hong  K’ong.  Klect.ed  !in  alte.rmite  mee.iber  of  the  Cen- 
tr:il  Committee  of  the  Chinese  ('ommunist  I’arty  In  .\pril  l;i45,  he.  lattT  ntplaced  a dectnised 
member  of  the  Central  Conimittet-. 

Comvvininl  Source 

P’orty-six  ycar.s  of  age  'Ht.53).  Horn  in  Tokyo,  Japan, though  his  pari'iits  were  Kwiing- 
tunge.st!.  Claine  back  in  1919  and  entered  Linginm  rni\ersity.  He  wtis  one  of  the  sludt'ut 
movement  leaders  who  demonstrated  jigainst  the  1925  iSha-ch’i  tragedy.  His  fiither  wiis 
as,sassinated  in  the  same  year, and  he  went  laiek  to  Jtipaii  to  .study  at  Waseihi  I'niversitye 
He  was  exftclled  in  1928  and  went  to  (!ennan\'.  .At  various  timt'.s  hi-  wotked  timong  tin' 
Chiiiese  .sailors  in  ('i<'rmany,  Ih'lginm,  :ind  Holland.  Liao  wtis  tirn'.stt'd  in  llamburg  and 
fleportt'd.  lit'  went  to  Soviet  Ru.ssiti  and  reinrned  in  1932.  lb'  was  arrt'sted  in  Sbanghai 
for  participiiting  in  the  Parly ’.s  underground  activities.  lit'  escaped  death  only  lit'canse  his 
mother, Ho  Ibsiang-ning.btiiled  him  out.  .After  releiese.  In'  (led  to  the  Soviet  region  in  North 
Sze.ehwiin. 
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After  he  went  to  Shensi  in  the  J ong  March  of  the  Red  Army,  he  disearded  his  pseudo- 
nym, Ho  I.iu-hua,  whieh  he  liad  used  for  many  years. 

Alter  he  arrived  in  Yeiian  (Fu-shih),  he  first  served  as  Chief  of  the  Publication  Bureau  of 
the  Centra!  Cemmitiee  of  the  Party  and  Editor  of  the  Liberation  Daily.  Later,  he  was  head  of 
the  Hsin  Hua  Xews  Agency.  Liao  went  to  Hong  Ivong  and  Kvvangtung  during  the  War 
of  Resistance  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the  South  China  branch  of  the  Party.  He  came 
back  after  Hong  Kong  was  occupied  by  Japan  and  was  arrested  by  the  Nationalist  Secret 
Police.  He  was  not  released  until  the  eve  of  the  meeting,  of  the  former  People’s  Political 
Con.sultative  Conference.  Member  of  the  Central  Commit 'ee  of  the  Partjy,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Commi.ssion  of  Over.scas  Chinese  Affairs,  and  chairman  of  the  All-China  Fedcr.ation 
of  Democratic  Youth.  His  yoimger  sister,  Liao  Meng-hsing,  is  secretary  to  Madame  Sun 
Yat-sen  (Sung  Ch’ing-ling).  Her  husband,  Li  Shao-shih,  was  assa,ssinated  by  the  Nationali.si 
vSccrct  Police  in  Chungking  (1950). 

Lin  Feng 

VS  Source. 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Coinrnuni.st  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  ’’ice-Chairinan  (one  of  three),  Northeast  People’s  Government;  member, 
Northeast  People’s  Government  Council;  Chairman,  Control  rmreau  and  Chairman,  Super- 
vi.sory  Committee,  Northeast  People’s  Government ; Vice-Chairman  (oiic  of  three),  Finance 
and  Economic  (Vimmittee,  Northeast  People’s  (Jovernment;  memiier.  National  Committee, 
Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

One  of  tlic  ranking  Chine, se  Cominuni.st  official.s  in  Manchuria,  Lin  I'eng  was  burn  in 
19(19  in  VVang-k’uei  Hsien,  Ileilnngkiang  Province,  and  studied  at  Nankiii  I’niversity, 
'I'ient.sin.  He  joined  the  Communi.st  l^arty  about  1980,  while  still  a student,  was  once  Secre- 
tary of  both  the  Pekiitg  and  'I'ientsin  Munici|»al  Committees  of  the  (,'ommimist  Party,  and 
held  several  posts  in  the  Shan.si-Suiyuan  Border  Region  Governnietit  prior  to  the  Japanese 
•surrender.  In  April  1945  fan  was  elected  a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  ('’orn- 
munisl  Party  and  served  durittg  that  same  year  as  Political  Commissioner  of  the  Shansi- 
Suiyuan  Military  District  tuid  concurrently  as  Secretary  of  the  Party’s  Shansi-Suiyuan 
branch  Bureau. 

In  Manchuria,  in  the  spring  of  1946,  Lin  served  briefly  as  head  of  the  Propaganda 
Department  of  the  Conimunist  Party  Northeast  Bureau  and  on  15  August  1046  was 
installed  as  Chairman  of  the  Northeast  Admini.^tratir'c  Council,  the  the  Communi.st  civil 
administration  in  .Manchuria.  He  held  this  latter  po.sition  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Northeast  Ihmple’s  Government  in  August  1949.  During  this  three-year  period  Lin  also 
served  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  C’ommunist  Party  Northeast  Bureau,  Political  C-orn- 
mi.ssioner  of  the  Liaoning-Kirin  Military  Area,  and  as  a member  (after  December  1948) 
of  the  Mukden  Military  ("ontrol  Commission.  Lin  has  held  his  present  posts  in  the  North- 
east People’s  Government  since  Augu.st  1949. 

Communist  Source 

None. 


Lin  Piao 

US  Source 

Mernnei',  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council:  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Commander,  Fourth 
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Field  Army;  Chairman,  Central  and  South  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Committee;  First 
Secretary,  Central  China  Itureau,  Communist  Party;  Commander,  Central  China  Military 
District;  member.  Standing  Committee,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference. 

Lin  Piao,  long-time  Communist  and  member  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  since 
1940,  is  considered  an  able  military  leader,  outstanding  for  his  tactics,  strategy,  and  remark- 
able memory.  He  was  born  in  1908  in  Huang-an,  Hupeh,  the  son  of  a factory  owner.  He 
graduated  in  1924  from  a middle  school  in  Wuchang  and  the  following  year  entered  the 
Whampoa  Military  Academy,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Ch.»u  Fn-lai,  then  the 
Political  Director  of  the  Academy'.  Lin  joined  the  Kuomintang  in  1924  and  the  Coin- 
inunist  Party  in  1925.  Following  graduation  from  Whampoa  in  1925,  he  joined  the  North- 
ern Expedition,  fighting  in  regiments  led  by  Yeh  T'ing  in  192()  and  Chang  P’a-k’uei  in  1927. 
During  the  1927  Nanchang  Upri.sing,  Lin’s  forces  defected  to  the  Communists,  later 
participated  in  the  abortive  Canton  Commune,  and  by  early  1928  joined  the  armies  of  Mao 
9'se-tung  and  Chu  Teh  on  the  Kiangsi-Fukicn  border. 

A Field  Commander  by  1929,  bin  became  in  19.82  the  Commander  of  the  First  Red 
Army  Corps.  He  took  part  in  the  Long  March  to  Nortlicrn  Shensi,  where  for  a time  he  was 
in  charge'  of  training  military  cadets.  In  1987  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  tlu;  115th 
Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army.  Wounded  while  commanding  troops  against  the 
Japane.se  in  19.37,  Lin  we  nt  to  the  F.SSR  i'l  1988  to  undergo  mi'dical  treatment  and  did  not 
return  to  China  until  1942.  In  1948  he  was  in  Chungking,  where,  will.  Chou  En-lai,  he 
participated  in  Communist  Party-Kimmintang  negotiations.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
w'ar  he  served  as  Pre.sidt'iit  of  the  .Vnti-.fap.'im'sc  University  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih). 

Lin  n'turned  to  active  military  command  in  1945,  whi'ii  he  led  troop.s  into  Manchuria, 
and  by  early  19  Hi  was  Commander  of  the  Northeastern  United  Democratic  Army.  1'his 
.‘\.rmy,  led  by  Lin,  was  rcsiionsihlc  for  the  coinj)lcte  occupation  of  Manchuria  and  in  January 
1919  captured  Tientsin,  Redcsignati'cl  the  Fourth  Field  Army,  it  moved  into  Central 
China,  capturing  Hankow  in  lat(>  spring,  1949. 

In  April  1949,  l.in  was  a mcrnhei-  of  the  Communist  delegation  which  negotiated  with 
the  Nationalists  on  peace  terms  and  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was  a member  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consuitative  Conference.  He 
was  active  in  Hankow  in  tlu'  fall  of  1919  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Central  and 
South  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Committee  on  2 December  1949. 

Cojnmunisl  Source 

Native  of  Huang-an,  Ilupc!'..  Rorn  in  i!)08.  Forty-live  years  of  age  (19.53).  Craduate 
of  rhe  VVdiampoa  Military  Academy.  Lin  joined  th^  \ f'lith  Corps  of  the  {'^omimmist  Party 
as  eaily  as  1!)25  and  was  tnic  of  the  participants  in  the  famous  Nanchang  uprising  in  1927. 
Later,  he  was  a Commander  of  a lieu  fa  company,  nominally  of  12G  soldiers)  under  General 
Chu  Teh.  His  was  the  first  liui  to  engage  act  i'  ely  in  guerrilla  warfare  Once  his  men  fought 
against  an  enemy  force  of  more  than  twelve  li'ti.  They  not  only  defeated  tlie  enemy,  but 
also  took  over  their  .stronghold. 

During  the  25,000-I.i  Long  March  of  the  Red  .\rmy,  he  led  the  1st  Regiment  of  the 
Red  Army,  fie  used  the  “surprise  attack  strategy’’  at  the  Tatu  River,  attacking  the  enemy 
so  suddenly  that  Liu  Wen-hui’.s  army  was  caught  off  guard  and  this  branch  of  the  people’s 
armj'  safely  arrived  at  ilic  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  Border  Region,  the  progressive  anti- 
Japanese  front. 

At  th('  beginning  of  the  War,  General  Lin  Piao  was  ordered  to  go  to  West  Shansi  with 
hi.s  115th  Division  to  fight  the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  P’ing-hsiiig-kuan,  though  greatly 
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outnumbcrod,  he  defeated  the  picked  ‘ crack’’  soldiers  of  the  Japanese  Sakagaki  Division, 
annihilating  more  than  three  thousand.  This  was  the  one  and  only  victory  which  invigorated 
the  soldiers  and  people  of  the  whole  country  during  the  first  period  of  the  War. 

In  1945,  General  tin  Piao  led  the  Eighth  Route  Army  toward  the  northeast  and,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Army  of  Soviet  Russia,  defeated  the  Japanese  invaders  and 
liberated  the  Northeast.  Later,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  led  the  North- 
eastern United  Democratic  Armj',  and  repulsed  many  attacks  of  the  American-equipped 
enemy  forces  until  he  turned  Ihe  scales  of  war,  changing  from  defense  to  counter-attack. 
After  the  liberation  of  the  Northeast,  the  heroic  army  of  one  million  men  — the  Fourth 
Field  Army  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  - marched  into  North  China  with  lightning 
speed  and  liberated  Peking  and  Tientsin.  They  continued  their  march  southward  and 
liberated  Hankow,  Wuchang,  Changsha,  and  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi, 
Szechwan,  and  Kweichow.  Chairman  of  the  Military  and  Administrative  Committee  of 
♦ Vio  Ocntrnl  Smith  Area  nnd  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Field  Army’  (1950). 


Lin  Tsu-han  (Alias:  Lin  Po-c.h’u) 

( 'S  Soura: 

Mcinlicr,  Central  Committee  and  Politburo,  Communist  Party;  Secretary-General, 
Central  People’s  GovernnuMu.  Council,  memhei’.  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference;  Chairman,  China  New  Political  Science  Research  A.sso- 
ciation;  Member,  repre.senting  the  Coiniminist  Party,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consulta- 
tive Conf''reir 

An  wid  comrade  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  a veteran  Communist  Party  official,  Lin  J'sii-han 
was  horn  in  IHS‘2  in  Lin  !i,  Hunan,  of  a landlord-scholar  family.  Prior  to  191 1 he.  .studied  in 
Jai)an,  where  ho  met  Sun  Yat-sen  and  became,  one  of  Sun’s  close  friends  and  associates. 
After  returning  from  Japan,  Lin  carried  on  revolutionary  activity  for  Sun’s  T’ung  Meng  Hui 
in  Hunan  i’rovince,  where  he  helped  to  overthro  w the  Manchu  regime.  For  the  next  decade 
Lin  was  connected  with  the  govei  unent  at  Peking,  and  followed  Sun  Yat-sen  to  .lapaii, 
where,  he  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the.  Knomintang  and  became  a member  of  its 
Central  Executive  Committee  in  1921  and  1925.  11(>  joined  the  Communist  Party  during 
the.  early  !920’.s,  hut  .“crvi'd  in  the  Canton  Gove.rninent  as  Chainnan  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1925. 

After  the  Kuomintang-Comimini.st  split  in  H127,  Lin  went  abroad  He  studied  in 
Rus.sia  and  other  European  countrie.s  fi>)in  1927  to  I9d0.  He  is  reported  to  have  founded  a 
ChiiK'se  workers’  .'^chool  in  Khahannsk,  USSR,  during  this  peiJod.  In  li)30  Lin  returned 
.secretly  to  Shanghai,  lie  made  the  Long  March  ;uul  in  Dc'cemhiu-  P.t.'lli  wa.s  one  of  tlu' 
Commnni.st  negotiators  in  llie  matter  of  the  Sian  Incident. 

Lin,  who  uas  a good  friend  of  Lin  Sen,  former  Pri'sident  of  ('hina,  is  one  of  the  Ituv 
Chine.se  Comninnisl  ieatler.s  who  ha>  held  positions  in  government  oi-ganizations  in  coalition 
with  tile  Kuoniintang.  He  is  reported  to  ha\-e  held  a luinistia-ial  post  in  tlie  Wu-haii  Gov- 
ernment, .serving  as  Minister  of  I'diiaiice.  He  was  a Comnuinist  member  of  the  third  se.ssion 
of  the  I’eople’s  Political  Council  (1^1’C),  meeting.s  of  which  he  attended  from  1939  to  lifll 
and  again  in  1914.  Thmigh  appointetl  u inenitier  of  the  fourth  s('s.sion  of  the  PPC,  he  did 
not  attend  any  of  the  meetings. 

He  seiwed  as  C()iiimis.sioner  of  I'  lnanee  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia  Soviet  in  I93(i  and 
1937,  and  from  1937  until  the  1949  re-organization  of  certain  liorder  region  governm.ents 
wa.-<  Chairm.'ui  of  the  Shen.si-Kaiisu-Niiigsia  Border  Region  Government.  Lin  also  .served 
ill  1943  as  Presidiiit  of  the  (’oiiimuiii.sts’  ,\dmini.strative  Colh'ge  in  Yenan  (Fu-shilO.  In 
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April  1949  he  was  one  of  the  Communist,  negotiators  who  met  with  the  Nationalists  in 
Peking  for  peace  talks,  and  later  was  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Communisl  Source. 

Native  of  Lin-li,  Hunan.  Seventy-two  years  of  age  (1953).  One  of  the  five  elders  of 
the  Party.  Lin  Po-ch’u  studied  at  the  Ch’ang-te  Normal  School.  Later  he  wont  to  Japan 
on  a government  scholarship  and  studied  at  the  Higher  Normal  College  In  Tokyo.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  first  participated  in  revolutionary  activities  by  joining  the  Hsing- 
Chung  Hui  and,  later,  the  T’ung  Meng  Ilui,  both  of  which  were  founded  by  Sun  Yat-sen 
V/hen  he  came  back,  he  was  active  in  revolutionary  work  in  Kirin  and  Hunan.  At  one  time, 
he  w'as  forced  to  flee  to  Japan.  He  joined  the  Party  when  it  w-as  established  in  Shanghai  and 
participated  in  the  Northern  Expedition  during  the  Nationalist-Communist  cooperation 
period.  After  the  split,  he  W’ent  to  Kiangsi  with  the  Party  and,  at  various  times,  did  educa- 
tional and  financial  work  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  of  Finance  and  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  Government. 

On  account  of  his  revolutionary  activiti(;s,  h<'  had  stay(“d  away  from  liis  native  home 
for  twenty  years.  When  he  went  back,  he  underwent  the  bitter-sweet  experience  best 
described  by  the  well-known  poem: 

“I  left  my  home  town  when  1 was  young  find  did  not  liack  uiitil  1 was  advanced 
ill  years;  my  local  accent  had  not  changi'd  but  my  hair  had  turned  to  gray; 

Cliiluicn  who  saw  me  did  not  recognize  me; 

They  asked  smilingly;  ‘Stranger,  where  are  you  from?’  ” 

Formerly,  he  was  chairinan  of  the  Sheiisi-Kansu-Ningsia  Border  .Area  Go\’ernmcnt. 
Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  member  of  llic  Cmitral  People’s 
Govcrnineiit  Council  (1950). 

Liu  Fci  “SiM  (Courtesy  name:  Wei-cliang) 

( 'S  Source 

Member,  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  specially  invited  member,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  (’(inference. 

.\  former  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  SlalT  of  the  Nationalist  .Army  who  now  advo- 
cates cooperation  with  the  Communists,  General  Liu  Fei  was  born  in  1897  in  Li-ling,  Hunan. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  Kwang.si  Military  .Academy,  the  Japanese  Iiifaiitrj'  School,  and  the 
Japanese  Military  Academy.  Liu  was  at  one  time  eoimncted  with  the  Kwang.si  Army  led  by 
Li  'r.';u!ig-j<"n  .and  Pai  Ch’ung-hsi  and  is  a close  as.sociate  of  Pai.  During  the  Northern 
Expedilioi!  he  served  as  a staff  ofliecr  of  the  National  Revolutionary  .Arm\'  Headquarters 
and  ill  1934  was  Isducational  Director  of  the  Kwaiigsi  Military  Training  Cenici . 

During  the  Sino-Japanesc^  War  Liu  served  successively  as:  a section  chief  in  the  National 
Military  Ci.'uiic'l;  a department  chief  in  the  Ordnance  Departinent;  Deputy  Diiector, 
Board  of  Military  Operations,  Niuional  Military  Council,  and,  in  May  194G,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  the.  General  Staff,  a post  he  held  for  two  velars.  In  April  1949 
he  was  one  of  the  Nationalist  dek'gatiss  who  went  to  I’ekiiig  for  peace  negotiations  with 
Communist  aiithoritii's.  lie.  did  not  return  to  Nationalist  China,  hut  instead  went  i.o 
Hong  Kong  and  was  one  of  those  who  in  .August  194!)  issued  a statement  attacking  Cliiang 
Kai-shek  and  calling  on  all  to  support  the  Communist  cause. 

Co7nTnunist  Sourer 

Native  of  fluiiaii.  During  Hie  Norlh(mii  Expedition,  he  served  under  Li  Tsiing-jen 
and  Pai  Ch’ung-li.si,  who  thought  well  of  him.  Later,  he  went  to  Japan  to  .specialise  in 
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military  Gcie.icp  and  became  very  well  accjuaiiitod  with  Japanese  military  affairs.  lie  con- 
tinued to  work  III  the  Kwaii^-si  A 'my  upon  his  return  and  was  the  confidential  advi.ser  of 
Li  and  Pai.  He  devised  plans  for  buildisig  up  the  Army  and  planned  milita.fy  expeditions 
at  various  times.  Beeause  of  lii.s  remarkable  accomplisiiinents,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Vice-Minister  of  National  Defense.  A member  of  the  delegation  which  went 
north  for  the  Peace  Talk  Conference,  he  later  attended  the  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference.  Member  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council  and  member  of  the 
National  Delense  Smuii  Group  (iuoG). 


Liu  Ning-i  — 

US  Source 

V'ice-Pre.sident  (one  of  three)  and  concurrently  Chief,  International  Liaison  Depart- 
ment, All-China  h’ederaiion  of  Labor;  merniier,  Standing  Committee,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Con.sultativc  Conference’s  National  Committee;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  five), 
China  Committee  to  Defend  World  Peace;  member,  representing  the,  All-China  Federation 
of  I.abor,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conferenee. 

Liu  Ning-i,  one  of  the  top  Chinese  labor  experts,  wr,s  the  Chinese  Vice-President  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  I’nions  from  at  least  1948  until  its  Congrcs.s  in  Milan  in  1949. 
lie  rtas  b'orn  in  1907,  in  Hopeh  Province.  During  the  early  ID.IO’s  wa.s  active  in  labor 
nigyiiizatioii  among  the  minors  in  'I'  aiig  slum,  lie  was  arrested  and  iinpri.soned  three  time.s 
by  the  Kuomintang  for  this  activity.  In  1937  Liu  went  to  Shanghai  where  he  w'a.s  a leader 
in  the  labor  movement  there  [irobably  until  1911.  He  seems  to  hav'e  gone  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih) 
in  1943,  and  emerged  as  one  of  th(>  Communist,  Party’s  lalror  experts  following  the  death  of 
'Feng  Fa  in  April  1940.  lie  was  in  (duingking  as  a member  of  the  Communist  Party’s  delega- 
tion in  iate  April  ltH«>,  wa.s  in  Shanghai  in  Jui.  of  that  same  year  for  a survey  of  the  city’s 
labor  situation,  and  in  that  .same  month  left  bhaughai  with  Chu  Il.siieh-fan  io  attend  the 
Executive  C'oinrnittee  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Moscow  as 
representative  of  the  Liberated  Areas  1'rade  I’nion  Federation. 

Back  in  t Jiina  by  late  summer,  Liu  became  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberated  Areas  Trade  Union  Federation,  and  was  aetive  in  the  Shanghai 
labor  movement  until  November,  when  he  returned  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih).  Liu  again  went  to 
Europe,  in  June  1947,  attending  the  First  Congress  of  the  World  Federation  ol  Trade  Unions 
in  Prague  and,  before  returning  to  China  in  February  1948,  attended  the  Federation’s  Exeeu- 
tive  Committee  meetings  in  Paris  in  Nov'ember.  On  7 July  1947,  Marshall  Tito  offieially 
received  f.iu  and  other  WF'I  U delegates  in  Belgrade.  As  far  as  is  known,  Liu  is  the  only 
ranking  Ciuuc.se  Communist  to  have  visited  Yugoslavia.  Back  in  I.urope  by  the  spring  of 
1948,  Liu  was  present  at  the  .\pril  meeting  of  the  WFTU  Executive  Committee  in  Rome, 
but  was  in  Harbin  in  Augu.st  of  that  same  year  to  participate  in  the  Sixth  Ail-China  Labor 
Congress.  At  this  congress  lie  was  ele.cted  a \'ice-President  of  the  All-China  Federation  of 
Labor  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  Federation's  International  Liaison  Department.  Tie 
traveled  to  Paris  for  the  WFTU  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  January  1949,  and  was 
Dcjiut'’  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Prague  (Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace 
in  April.  Though  head  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Second  C^ongress  of  the  WFTU  in 
Milan  in  June,  Lin  and  the  rest  of  the  group  were  not  granted  Italian  vi.sas  and  did  not  reach 
Milan.  At  this  meeting  Liu  Shao-ch’i,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party’s  Central 
Committee,  was  appointed  iv  nh^entin  to  replace  Liu  Ning-i  a.s  the  Chinese  \’ice-Chairman 
of  the  WF'l'L,  though  Liu  remains  on  the  Federation’s  Executive  Committee.  Liu  Ning-i 
traveled  in  (.Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Poland  during  the  summer  of  1949, 
but  returned  to  China  by  late  Augu.st,  where  he  participated  in  a broadcast  denouncing 
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Tito.  At  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress  of  A.sian  and  Australasian  Countries  held  in 
Peking,  he  was  eliosen  to  .serve  on  the  Congress  Presidium. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Maii-ch’eng.  Hopeh.  Forty-eight  years  of  age  (1953).  As  a miner  and 
representative  of  miners,  he  was  active  in  the  labor  movement  in  the  Tsingyuan  (Paoting) 
and  T’angshan  areas  during  the  Great  Revolution  of  1925  27  His  positive  role  in  that  move- 
ment aroused  the  hatred  of  the  reactionary  Nationalist  government.  He  was  arrested  three 
times  and  suffered  torture  and  imprisonment  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  last  time,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  six  years  and  released  only  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Resistance.  His 
health  was  very  much  impaired  due  to  this  long  Imprisonment  and  he  suffered  near-sighted- 
ness. He  took  charge  of  the  labor  movement  in  Shanghai  during  the  fir.st  period  of  the  War 
of  Re.sistanee,  and  went  back  to  Tohan  (Fu-shih)  to  study  in  1943.  In  .Vpril  194G,  after 
Tcng  Fa  had  met  his  martyrdom,  he  attended  the  International  Labor  Conferenee,  repre- 
senting the  Labor  Union  of  the  liberated  areas.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  .Vll-China  Federation 
of  Labor,  concurrently  chief  of  the  International  Liai.son  Department,  and  member  of  the 
Exeeutive  Committee  of  the  International  fjabor  Association  (1950). 

Liu  Po-ch'eng 

US  Source 

.Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Commandci',  Second 
Field  .Army,  Chine.se  People’s  Liberation  .Army;  member,  represc'iiting  the  Second  Field 
.Army,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference;  Cliairtnnn,  Southwest  .Military 
and  Political  .Affairs  Committee. 

A prominent  strategist  in  guerrilla  warfare  and  known  lioth  as  the  “Ever  'Victorious 
General’’  and  “One-Eyed  Dragon,’’  Liu  Po-ch’eng  was  born  in  Szechwan  Province  in  1S91. 
lie  comes  from  a fairly  well-to-do  family  and  is  a graduatt!  of  an  army  officers’  school  in 
Chengtn.  During  the  1911  Revohition,  Liu  was  an  officer  i;t  H.sinng  K’o-wu's  army  in 
Szechwai\  and  later,  in  1913,  ho  was  i)r()inoted  to  Brigade  Commander.  Liu  succos.sfully 
fought  against  Yang  Sen,  who  was  then  coopcating  with  Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  It  was  in  these 
Szechwan  campaigns  that  Liu  reportedly  lost  an  eye.  He  became  a member  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  during  the  early  twenties  and  did  not  join  the  Communi.st  Party  until  1925.  He  was 
Commander  of  the  Fifteenth  Revolutionary  Army  of  the  Wu-han  Government,  but  defected 
to  the  Communi.sts  at  the  time  of  the  Nanchang  Uprising  in  1927. 

From  1928  to  1931  Liu  was  in  Moscow-;  returning  to  China  in  1931,  he  was  made  Chief 
of  Staff  to  (dm  Teh  and  President  of  the  Communist  Military  .Academy.  On  the  Long 
March,  Lin  and  A'eh  Chi(m-ying  alternated  in  the  i)osls  of  (driof  of  Stall  and  (Mnunander 
of  vanguard  trooi)s.  Liu  was  (’oinmander  of  the  Shansi-i iopeh-Shantung-IIonan  Military 
District  during  the  war,  but  his  troops  fotight  mainly  in  Shansi.  He  continued  in  this  po.si- 
tion  for  some  time!  after  the  war.  His  forces,  previously  redesignated  the  Central  Plains 
Liberation  .Army,  are  now  known  as  the  Second  l'’iekl  Army.  On  1 November  1949  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  post  as  Mayor  of  Nanking,  a position  he  had  held  since  that  city’s  fall  to 
the  Communist.s. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Szechwan.  More  than  fifty  years  of  age  (IGGSl.  Liu  was  Commander  of 
the  126th  Division  of  the  Red  .Army  diirirg  the  period  of  the  Long  March.  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  Red  .Army  University  in  .Moscow  and  was  a favorite  student  of  Stalin.  He  wrote  a 
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book  called  Co-oprruiir:i  Military  Tactics.  Tie  was  in  Russian  eyes  the  only  military  strate- 
gist in  the  Chinese  Communist  Army.  He  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  in  1923. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  War  ot  Resistance,  he  was  C^)mmardci  of  the  129th  Division  of 
the  Eighth  Route  Army,  fighting  many  victorious  battle.s  in  the  Shan.si-Hopeh-Shantung- 
Honan  War  Zone,  lender  his  command  the  Soulhv,  ard  A.nny  Group  of  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army  swept  across  the  Yangtze  River  Valley.  He  is  Commander  of  the  Second  Field 
Army  of  the  Pec'ple’s  Lil>eration  Army  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Military  Control  Committee 
after  the  liberation  of  Nanking.  I.,atcr  he  was  transferred  to  the  West,  where  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Southwest  Military  and  Administrative  Committee  (1950). 


Lin  Shao-chi  [Liu  Shuo-ch'i) 

VS  Sovree 

Vice-Chairman,  Central  Committee  and  concurrently  \’i(;c-( -hairman,  Politburo, 
Corrirnunist  Pnrty;  mcir.b.er.  Secretariat,  Coirmunist  Party;  Vice-C’hairman  (i)ne  of  six), 
Central  People's  Government  Council;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  live),  I'eople's  Revolutionary' 
Military  Council;  Honorary  Chairman,  All-China  Federation  of  Labor;  \'ice-C^hairman, 
World  Federation  of  1'rafle  Fnions  (WFI'F);  President,  vSino-Soviet  Friendship  As.soeia- 
tion;  member.  Standing  Connnittee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference's 
National  Conimittee;  meniber,  representing  the  Communist  Party',  Chinese  Peofile’s 
Politieal  Consultative  Conference. 

Liu  Shao-chi,  the  Communis  Party’s  foremost  theorist,  Marxist  scholar,  and  labor 
expert,  is  an  experienced  trade  union  organizer  who  today  occupies  a ])osition  in  the  Party 
hierarchy  second  to  Mai'  'I’se-tung.  lie  was  born  in  1898  in  \ in-shan,  Hunan  Province,  of 
a well-to-do  peasant  family  and  studied  at  the  Hunan  Provincial  First  Normal  School  in 
Changsha  where  other  students  at  that  time  were  Mao  Tse-tung,  Jen  Pi-shili,  and  Li 
jj-san.  Auer  graduation,  i.iii  ‘oriefly  attended  Peking  Fiiiversity,  ai  the  time  of  the  1 May 
(1919)  Movement.  He  soon  left  for  the  Soviet  Union,  where  for  seven  inontlis  he  studied 
Russian  economics  and  the  history  of  the  international  labor  movement  at  the  Far  Eastern 
University  in  Moscow.  In  Moscow  he  was  connected  with  the  First  Far  Eastern  Labor 
Conference  held  in  1920. 

Returning  to  China  in  1!)21,  Liu  joined  the  Comnninist  Party  and  became  associated 
with  the  y'oung  Chinese  labor  movement  actively  supported  by'  the  Party.  In  ihe  early 
half  of  the  1020’s  he  worked  with  Id  I,i-saii  in  the  Woikers  Labor  Ciiion  of  the  Aii-yuan 
Coal  Mines,  was  a founder  and  meinher  of  the  Labor  Secretariat  organized  by  the  Clom- 
muiiists  ill  Shanghai  in  1921,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  All-China  Labor  Congre.sse.s  of  1922, 
1925,  1926,  and  1927,  where  he  again  was  in  dose  association  with  Id  Id-san.  Though  in 
1922  Liu  had  assisted  Mao  Tse-tung  in  labor  organization  in  Hunan,  he  is  reported  In'  his 
own  statements  to  hav'e  supported  tlic  policies  of  Id  Id-saii  when  they’  opposed  those  of 
other  Party'  leaders  in  1929  and  1930  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  A-ll-Chiria  General  Labor 
Union  by  1925,  Liu  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Fir-st  Pan-Pacific  'J'rade  Union  Con- 
gress, held  ii'  Ilankcw  in  May’  1927,  and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  that  .same  year  at  the  Fifth  National  Party  Congress.  Following 
the  Kuomintang-Communisi  .split,  Liu  worked  briefly  in  the  Manehuriaii  labor  movement, 
but  by'  193U  had  returned  to  Shanghai  where  he  was  active  in  the  Communist  imdergrouiul. 
Ill  1931  ho  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a workers’  strike  in  Shanghai  protesting  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  Manc'iniria,  and  later  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Kiangsi  Soviet,  where,  for 
three  y’ears  he  was  engaged  in  trade  union  organization.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Politburo 
and  Secretariat  of  the  Comnninist  Party  in  R)3I,  positions  he  still  holds.  During  the  Long 
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Marfh,  1934-',93o,  ho  was  Political  Commissioner  to  P’eng  Te-huai’s  Fifth  Reel  Army, 
and  subsequently  did  important  undercover  work  in  Peking  from  193o  to  1937. 

In  Ycnan  (P\i-.shih)  by  1937,  Liu  .scTved  a.s  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  Shensi-Kansu- 
Ningsia  Border  Region  Government  and  from  1911-1943  was  Political  (mmmis.sioner  of 
Ch’en  I’.s  New  Fourth  Army  in  Central  Chiiia.  He  also  .served  during  this  period  as  Seeictary 
of  the  Central  China  Bimcaii  of  the  Communist  Party.  Liu  was  elected  \’ice-Chairman  of  the 
Party  Central  Committee  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congre.ss  in  April  194.5,  and  has 
frequently  since  been  mentioned  as  the  No.  2 man  of  the  Party.  He  served  as  the  Party’s 
.\eting  Chairman  in  1945,  while  .Mao  T.sc-tung  was  in  Chungking  negotiating  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Elected  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  All-China  IwsJeration  of  Labor  in  .May  1949, 
Liu  was  made  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  World  hYderation  of  d’radc  Unions  at  the. 
W’Fl’U  Conference  in  Milan  in  June  1949,  arid  following  the.  establishment  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government  became  one  of  the  government’s  vice-chairmen.  A prolific  writer, 
Liu’s  works  frequently  enunciate  important  Party  policies. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Hunan.  Forty-nine  years  of  age  (1953).  .After  high  school,  he  w'ent  to 
Moscow  for  further  study.  Liu  joined  the  Sociali.st  Ycaith  Corps  in  1920  and  in  the  spring 
of  1922,  he  worked  in  the  seci-etaiiat  of  the  Chine.se  Labor  Organization  .As.sociation,  prede- 
cessor of  the  All-C’hina  Federation  of  Labor.  In  the  fall  of  the  same,  ye.ar,  he  w'orked  in  the 
An-yiian  Labor  Union  of  the  well-kno.vn  P’ing-hsiang  mining  district.  I.ater,  he  became 
chairman  of  that  union,  making  it  one  of  the  most  vital  centers  of  the  Chinese  labor  move- 
ment in  its  initial  .stage.  In  the  spring  of  1925,  he  a.s.si.st(‘d  in  the  preparation  for  the  Third 
All-China  Labor  Conference  which  was  held  in  Canton  from  1 to  7 May  1925.  After  a 
resolution  w^as  passed  to  organize  the  .\11-Cliina  General  Labor  Union,  he  w'as  elected  \'ice- 
Chairman  of  the  organization.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  wont  to  Shanghai,  the  storm- 
center  of  revolutionary  and  labor  movements,  to  work  for  the  Shanghai  General  Labor 
L'liion.  I'he  following  winter  he.  went  back  to  Canton  to  work  for  the  All-China  fleneral 
Labor  L’nion.  When  the  Northern  Expedition  reached  Wii-han,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Hupeh  General  Labor  Union.  He  went  underground  after  the  failure  of  the  1925-27  Great 
Revolution,  hut  remained  an  active  leader  in  the  re\'olut ionary  and  labor  movements.  He 
W'ent  to  the  revolutionary  base  in  Kiangsi  in  the  fall  of  1932  to  cor'tinue  his  work  for  the  All- 
Ghina  General  Labor  Union.  From  193()  to  1942  he  was,  at  various  times,  secretary  of  the 
North  (branch)  Office,  the  Chung-yuan  (branch)  Office,  and  the  Central  China  (branch) 
Office,  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party.  Member  of  the  Ointral  Politburo  of  ihe 
Party  sinee  1922,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Secretariat  and  concurrently  \'ice-Chairinan  of 
the  Cliinc.se  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  (tounci!  since  1943.  \'ico  (l^hairinan  of  the 
Central  People’s  Government  Council  (1950). 

Liu  Tzu-chiu 

US  Source 

.Alternate  member,  (teniral  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Committee  of 
Finance  and  Economics;  Chief,  Dc'partmeiit  of  (\itlure  and  Education,  .Aii-(^hina  f’edera- 
tion  of  l.abor;  member.  National  Cmnmittee,  Chinese  People’s  I’otitieal  Con.sultative  Con- 
ference; member.  Central  Plains  Provisional  I’oople’s  Go\'eniment  Council;  mein’oer,  repre- 
senting the  Central  China  l.iberatc'd  .Area,  (.’hinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Con- 
ference. 

I.iu  'I'zu-etiiu,  tittle-known  akernate  Central  Connnit tee-man,  was  born  e.  1901  in 
Honan,  and  joined  tlu'  Communist  I’arty  in  lt)28.  In  1937  lie  became  chief  of  the  Organiza- 
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tion  Department  of  the  Honan  I’roviiie.ial  Committee  of  the  (Vjmmunist  Party  and  later 
became  its  .Seeretaiy.  l.iu  was  elected  to  be  an  alternate  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  f'omrnittee  at  the  Seventli  National  Party  Congress  in  Ajjril  I94o,  and  in  1949 
servcfl  briefly  as  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Central  Plains  Provisional  People’s  Govern- 
ment. He  was  appointed  Chief  ol  the  Department  of  Culture  and  Edueation  of  the  All- 
China  Federation  of  fyabor  in  May  1949. 

Communist  Suuice 

None. 

Liu  Ya-tzu  55 (Courtesy  name:  Ch’i-chi) 

US  Source 

Member,  Clcntral  l’eoi)U'‘s  Covernment  Council;  member,  Committee  of  Culture  and 
Education:  (diairmaii,  ( entnU  Supervisory  Committee  and  eoneurrently  Chairman,  Secre- 
tariat, KiKimrtitang  Revoluti'>Mary  Committee;  meinher,  China  T4cinoeratio  T.eague; 
rnernbc'r,  representitig  the  Kuominv.ang  Revolutionary  Committee,  L/hinc.se  People’s 
People  Consultative  (,'onferersee. 

A noted  poet  and  veteran  levolutionary,  Lin  Ya-tzu  was  horn  in  1887  in  Wu-ehiang 
Hsii'n,  Kiangsu,  and  was  an  early  member  of  the  T’nng  Meng  llui.  He  wa.s  first  elected 
to  the  Kuorniiitang  Central  Supi'rvisory  Committee  in  192(i,  was  re-elected  in  1931,  and 
served  until  1941,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  Kuomintang  foi  denouncing  the  National- 
ist attack  on  the  Communist  New  Fourth  .\rmy  in  January  1941.  From  1932  to  1941  he 
.served  as  Director  of  the  History  (Mmpilation  Rureau  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. Liu  joined  the  (Jnmi  D''mocratie  League  in  1945  and  was  a- participant  in  t.hc 
i.eague’.s  Chungking  activities.  He.  went,  to  Hong  Kong  following  the  League’s  dissolution, 
and  shortly  tlieieaficr  heeame  one  of  the  organir-'.er.s  of  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary 
Committee.  Liu  arrived  in  Communist  China  in  April  1949. 

Communist  Source 

None. 


Lo  Jui-ch’ing 

CS  Source 

.'Mternate  member.  Central  C^ommiUee,  Communist  Party;  inemhcr,  Peoplc’.s  Revolu- 
tionary .Militaiy  Council;  eoniiniltee  metiiher.  People’s  Proe.ui'ator  General’s  Odiee;  iiicrn- 
ber,  State  Administration  ('ouneil;  member,  C'emiiniitee  of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs; 
.Minister  of  Public  Security;  Director,  Peking  Pul)lie  Seeuriiy  Paireaii;  member,  repre- 
senting the  Fii.st  t'ield  Armv  wf  tb.e  (3iiiie:se  People  s Liberation  Army,  Chinese  Pfiopie's 
Political  Cousiiltati\e  Conference. 

Political  Connnis.s:i()ner  of  various  Coinmuni.st  .Army  units  since  his  graduation  from 
the  Hankow  Mili'ary  Academy,  Lo  Jui-ch'ing  was  horn  about  1901  in  \'aii-(4i’img,  Sze- 
chwan Pro\  riice.  He  was  political  director  of  units  under  such  wi'll-known  ( ummunist  mili- 
tary leaders  a.s  Yeh  'r’ing  and  Clni  'I'eh.  In  19.30  he  was  Political  Coinmi.s.sruner  in  tile  I Ith 
Division  of  the  New  I'ourlli  .\rmy  During  the  summer  of  1931,  he  was  womifled  while 
ligiiling  against  the  “3rd  Eneircling  ami  .Mopping-nii  I'nit’’  of  the  Nationalist  .\rmy.  .After 
his  reeox'orv,  he  was  made  head  of  the  Political  Defcn.se  Hiireaii  in  the  Lirst  .Army  Croup 
and  set  up  intelligence,  organs  in  the  .Army.  He  hecame  Chief  of  the  Political  Dciiartmeiit 
of  the  1st  Column  of  the  Shensi-Kaii.su  deuu  hmeiit  after  haviiig  made  the  Long  .March. 
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Graduating  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Red  A’rny  I niversity  in  1936,  Lo  subsequently 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Anti- Japanese  University  which  was  reorganized  from  the  Red 
Army  University.  In  19.38  he  became  Vice-President  of  the  University.  Later,  in  1940, 
he  became  Chief  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  and  a committee 
member  of  the  North  China  Bureau  of  the  Communist  Party.  Lo  became  alternate  member 
of  the  Central  Committefi,  Communist  Party,  in  April  1945,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
Vice-Political  Commissioner  of  the  Shansi-Hopeh-Chahar  Field  District.  yU  Peking 
Executive  Headquarters,  Lo  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  Yeh  Chien-ying,  the  Communist  repre- 
sentative. In  1947  he  returned  to  the  Shansi-Chahar  Region  and  became  Political  Com- 
missioner of  the  Second  Army  Group  of  North  China  People’s  Liberation  Army.  Other 
appointments  which  Lo  received  in  1949  were:  Deputy  Chairman  (one  of  three),  Yangku 
(Taiyuan)  Military'  Control  Committee,  and  Chief,  Political  Department,  North  China 
Army  Area  Headquarters. 

Communist  Source 
None. 


Lo  Jung-kuan 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  Procurator-General,  Central  Peo))le’s  Government;  rnember,  (ilommittoe 
of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs;  member,  representing  the  Fourth  Field  Army,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Con.sultative  Conference. 

A political  commissioner  long  associated  with  Lin  Piao,.Lo  Jung-huan  was  born  in 
1903,  in  Hunan,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Tsingtao  (Shantung  University?). 
He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1926,  the  Red  Army  in  1928,  and  by  1930  was  Political 
Commi.ssioner  of  the  Fourth  Red  Army,  then  commanded  by  Lin  Piao.  When  Ian  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  First  Red  Army  C(yrps  in  1932,  Lo  accompanied  him  as 
Political  Commissioner.  In  1935,  Lo  was  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  First 
■\rea  .Army,  and  following  the  reorganization  of  the  Communist  armed  forces  in  1937  W'as 
made  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  115th  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route 
.Army,  the  division  being  commanded  by  Lin  Piao. 

Throughout  the  8ino-.Iapane.se  War  Lo  was  in  Shantung  Province,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Communist  Shantung  Military  .Area.  By  1944  he  had  become  yVeting 
Commander  and  Political  Commissioner  of  the  ICighth  Route  Army  forces  in  Shantung, 
as  \s(‘ll  as  Commander  rrf  the  Shantung  Military  District,  which  posts  he  held  until  1916. 
He  joined  Lin  Piao's  United  Democratic  Army  in  Manchuria  in  1946  as  Deputy  Political 
Comnii.s.sioner,  and  wa.s  with  Lin  from  that  time  until  his  recent  appointments  in  the  Central 
People’s  Government.  In  1949  Lo  was  Political  C'oinmi.^.sioner  of  the  Peking-'l'ientsin  Front 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army,  the  Fonr*h  Uinld  .Army  nod  the  Central  China 
.Military  Districts,  all  commanded  by  Lin.  In  addition,  Lo  was  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Central  China  Bureau  of  thi  Communist  Part}',  the  P’irst  Secretary  being  Lin. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Hunan.  Born  in  I89.’l.  Entered  .Sun  Yat-sen  University  in  Canton  after 
graduating  from  (4iang.sli.a  High  .Sch‘>ol.  .After  tru-  failure  of  the  Gn>at  Rev(-lution,  he 
joined  the  Naiicli'ing  uprising  and  the  harvest-time  uprising  of  the  Iliin;iii-Kiang.si  Border 
Region  'Phis  group  of  arnn-d  people  wa.s  lati'r  reorganized  into  the  1st  Regiment  of  the 
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1st  Division  of  the  Chinese  Workers’ and  Peasants’  Army.  Lo  was  ropresonta.tive  of  the 
Party.  Stationed  witli  his  regiment  at  Cliing-kang  Mountain,  he  helped  e.st.ahii.sh  the 
Chinese  Red  Army,  whicli  later  hloasomed  into  the  mighty  t’hinese  People’s  Litx'.ration 
Army.  He  ])artici])ated  in  the  Fa>ng  March  to  Yenan  (Fn-shihh  From  the  start  of  the  War  of 
Resistance  up  to  the  cstahiishinent  of  the  Central  People’.s  flov'ornmcnt,  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Rureaus  as  well  as  Political  (tommi.ssar  of  various  divisions, 
armies,  and  he'd  armies  Dur:::g  the  war  years,  he  was  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Shantung  Region  and  Secretary  of  the  Shantung  branch  Office  of  the  Party.  TTis  long  stay 
in  Shantung  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a great  deal  during  the  subso(iuent  liberation  of  the 
province. 

Upon  the  couclnsitju  of  the  War  of  Ffesistance,  he  went  to  the  Xorthea.st  with  General 
F.,in  F^iao  and  stayed  with  him  for  tliree  or  four  years.  While  IJn  Piao  was  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Xortheast  Military  Area,  ho  .served  as  his  Political  Commis.sar.  hater,  he 
went  with  Ian  to  Central  China,  .serving  as  Political  Commis.sar  of  the  Central  tHiina  Mili- 
tary Area  as  well  as  Politira!  CM;r.:r.i:;sar  of  ‘.hr.  For.rth  P'ield  .hrmy.  After  the  eet.ahli.eh- 
ment  of  the  new  government,  he  was  aj)point(td  to  he  the  Pc'ople’s  Pronirntor-Gcneral. 

Lo  Lun5-c/ifffiKt4£(Courtc.sy  name:  Xn-.sheng) 


C.S  Source 

Member,  State  .Adininistmtion  Conneil;  member,  C'entral  Politieal  Riire.an  and  Stand- 
ing Committee,  (’liina  Dcinoeratie  lasagne;  mem’oer,  repre.senting  the  China  Democratic 
League,  and  concurrently,  mcmlter,  Xational  Committee,  Chine.se  People’.s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference. 

A proinitiont  inemhor  of  'I'he  China  Democratic  heague,  l.o  Faing-ehi  was  horn  in 
An-fu,  Kiangsu,  in  189(i.  He  is  a graduate  of  'Fsinghua  F’nivor.sity  and  received  hi.s  B.A. 
and  INt.A.  from  the  (hiiversity  of  Wisconsin,  11)24  and  1925,  and  Ph.D.  from  Clolumbia 
University  in  1928.  At  the  F.ondon  School  of  Economics  and  Politieal  Science  from  1920 
to  1927,  I.o  studied  under  Harold  .1.  haski.  As  a student  abroad,  ho  was  active  in  student 
activities,  serving  as  presideiit  of  the  Chinese  .‘‘Students’  Federation  of  the  United  States  and 
editor  of  the  Chinese  Stude^ils’  Quarleiiy.  H(?  returned  to  China  in  1928  and  became  Pro- 
fessor and  Dean  of  the  I’olitieal  Science  Department  at  Kuanghua  Fniversity.  In  1930, 
Lo  was  arrested  and  di.smissed  from  Kuanghua  University  on  the  order  of  the  Generali.ssirno, 
because  of  his  critical  politieal  altitudes  .\fter  hi.s  liheratien,  he  hoeame  fOditor  of  the 
Catholic  I Shih  Pao  in  'Pientsin,  and  joined  the  Xational  Socialist  Party.  He  also  lectured 
at  Xankai  h'niversity.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian  Incident  in  1932,  Lo  actir’oly 
participated  in  the  Students’  Movement,  agitating  for  the  suspension  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  forming  of  a united  front  for  aiili-.lapancso  re.>istance.  He  was  also  associated  with 
Shell  C’niin-jii  in  the  Xational  Salvation  .\ssoeiatioii,  and  was  a founding  and  executive 
membci  of  liottr  1^'--  rekuieand  'i'leiitsin  iirauciies  of  ‘’ue  A-‘sociatMin, 

P’roin  1 038  to  194!  ho  wics  a meinl>er  of  the  People's  Political  Council  and  a member 
of  Hie  Council’s  Committee  for  Promoting  Constitutional  Govonimciit.  ho’s  program, 
for  the  limitation  'if  cxpr-ulive  amhority.  re.sulted  in  his  di.smissal  from  the  Xational  South- 
we.st  As.sociated  Uriiver.'jity.  He  was  also  a mnnber  of  the  People’s  Political  Council’s 
Mediating  Committee  of  Xine,  wliicli  wa.i  formed  to  star  e off  Comnumisi  withdrawal  from 
the  PPC.  Ill  .huiuary  PJltl,  ho  wa.s  a iiieinher  of  the  Government  Reorganization  and  Con- 
•stitutioii  rjraftiiig  Committee  of  the  Political  Consultative  Conference.  Ho  supported  the 
Communist  delegation  to  the  Confeia'iiee  on  the  disl rihiition  of  seats  in  a projected  State 
Council,  but  did  not  join  the  Comniiini.sts  in  Xortli  China  until  after  the  fall  of  Shanghai, 
in  May  1949.  .‘\t  pre.serit  he  is  a member  of  the  Staiidiiig  Conmiiuee  of  the  C’hina  Xcw 
Political  Science  Rescimh  A.s.^ocintion. 
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Communist  Source 

Xative  of  Kiangsi,  More  than  fifty  years  of  age  (1953).  Graduate  of  T.-.inghiia  Uni- 
versity', he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  Columbia  University.  Upon  his 
return  to  China  he  became  Professor  at  Tsinghua  University,  Hditor  in  Ch’ef  of  the  I 
Shih  Pao  in  Tientsin,  and  (•o-founder  of  the  New  .ifoon  magazine;  together  with  Hu  Shih 
and  P'an  Kuang-tan.  For  a brief  period  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Socialist  Party, 
founded  by  Chang  Chun-mai.  Later,  in  Chungking,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Lemocratic  League,  serving  as  the  Chairman  I'f  the  Propaganda  Committee.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  earlier  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  the  consecinenl  com- 
pulsory dissolution  of  the  Democratic  League,  he  retired  to  Nanking  and  Shanghai  to  regain 
his  health.  After  the  liberation  of  Snanghai,  he  went  north  to  attend  the  People’s  Politicail 
Consultative  Conference.  Political  Affairs  member  of  the  State  Administrative  (’ouncil 
(1950). 

Lo  Shu-c.hcng 

US  Source 

N one. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Hunan.  Forty-si.\  yeais  of  age  ( 1953).  Lo  left  home  in  her  early  yi'ars  and 
went  to  Shanghai  to  do  social  work.  After  the  failun;  of  the  Croat  Revolution,  sue  was 
eornpelled  to  go  to  the  South  S(>a  Islands,  where  .siie  taught  until  the  outbri.'ak  of  tlu'  War 
of  Resistance.  When  she  returned,  she  iiarticipated  in  the  women’.s  movement  ami  sc'i  ved 
as  a worker  in  th(;  People’s  National  Salvation  Society'.  She  organized  co-()pertiti\cs  in 
Chungking  to  give  medical  su])plies  to  the  poor.  Later,  sin;  bellied  organize  the  Chinese 
Medium-  and  Small-sized  hactories  .N.ssociat ion,  which  was  later  (li.«';olve(l  by  the  reac- 
tionaries. After  the  “bitter’  victory  (over  .lajianl,  she  went  back  ir>  Shanghai  and  took 
charge  of  the  women’s  work  of  the  Democratic  Leagm;,  Shanghai  branch.  She  left  Shanghai 
under  the  White  Terror  and  went  to  tin*  .Northeast,  which  was  then  liberated. 

She  was  Assistant  Seeretary-tieneial  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Confereiiee  and  is  \'ict>-Director  of  llie  Secretariat  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government  Council  (1950). 

Lu  Ting-i  ' 

US  Source 

Member,  C’entral  Committee,  Communist  Party;  \ ice-Chaii man  (one  of  four).  Com- 
mittee of  Culture  and  Kdneation;  Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Central  Coineiittee, 
Communist  Party;  \ ieC'Chairmaii  (one  of  four),  China  New  Political  Science  Research 
.\.s.sociatioii;  member,  representing  the  (,'ommnnist  Party,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference. 

Oiie  of  the  Chine.se  Coinmnuist  Party's  iirini’ipal  publicists  and  Marxist  thinkers,  Lu 
Ting-i  was  horn  in  Ritll  in  W’u-hsi.  Kiangsu  Province,  of  a well-to-do  landlord  family.  He 
had  two  children  by  hi.s  first  wife,  who  worked  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  ho.spital  anfl  was  killed 
by  the  Kuomintaug,  and  three  children  by  a second  marriage.  Me  studied  railway  engi- 
neering at  -Naiiyang  r.ui''eisity,  .Slmughai,  and  ioinetl  the  Communist  Party  in  n>‘2l.  His 
first  assignirnait  in  the  field  in  whicl'  he  is  now  the  No.  1 Communist  leader  was  in  propa- 
ganda work  with  tile  Co.'nnnini.st  \outli  League,  of  which  .len  Pi-shih  was  then  the  Sa>'Te- 
tary.  Lu  worked  with  the  ^ outh  League  until  some  time  after  the  split  between  the 
Kuomintaug  and  the  f^ommunists  in  1927,  when  he  fled  to  Moscow.  He  was  a Chinese 
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Delegate  to  the  World  Commui!'?!  Youth  Meeting,  held  in  Mo„>..ovv  in  1928,  but  returned 
to  (diina  in  192!)  to  resume  his  propagaiula  work  with  the  (Communist  Youth  League. 

When  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  wa.s  cslal)li.shed  in  December  l!)dl,  l.u  w'as  made  head  of  the 
Youth  League's  Propaganda  Department.  lie  participated  in  the  Long  March,  1934  -1935, 
and  carried  on  his  propaganda  work  in  the  Yenan  (T'u-shih)  Soviet,  soon  becoming  heaa  of 
(he  so-called  Information  Department,  a position  he  continues  to  hold.  In  1946,  after  the 
death  of  Po  Ku,  he  became  Editor  in  Chiei  of  the  principal  Coniinuni.st  daily,  the  Chieh-fang 
Jih-pao.  Me  was  elected  to  the  Party  (.'entral  Committee  at  the  Seventh  Congress  in  April 
1945.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  negotiations  between  the  Kuornintang  and  Communists 
in  1946,  Lu  d'ing-i  was  one  of  the  three  chief  Communist  negotiators. 

Communisl  Source 

Native  of  Wu-h.si  in  Ki.ang.su.  Craduatc  of  National  Chiaot’img  University,  Shanghai. 
Joined  the  Chinese  C!ommunist  I'arty  in  his  student  days.  Member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  concurrently  head  of  the  Dc'partment  of  Propaganda  of  the  Party;  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education  of  the  Central  People's  Gov.'''  r>^^^>.o  (19.50). 


Lung  V tin  iiii-S  (('ourte.sy  naiiun'  Chih-chou)  ^ 

U S Source 

Member,  Central  People's  (lovernment  ('ouncil;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary 
Military  Counci!;  spe-ially  itnited  member,  Chinese  People’s  Political  (Ymsultative 
Conference. 

The  long-time  (1928-1915)  Chairman  of  tlm  \ nnnan  Provincial  Covernment,  Lung 
Yiin  wa.s  born  in  ISS8  in  Chao-Cung,  5'unnan.  Ifis  family  Irelongt'd  to  a Lolo  tribe.  lie 
grad'.U!t<'d  in  l!U2  fron;  the  Vv.nnan  .Military  .icadcmy. .and  started  hi.s  caiccr  as  a .soldier 
in  the.  ai  rny  of  T'ang  ( hi-yao,  becoming  by  1925  tlu;  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Army.  lie 
wrested  control  of  Yunnan  from  T’ang  in  1927,  tiiid  from  that  date  until  his  rcplaeernent  in 
191,5,  following  a coup  d’etiit  engineered  by  ([’hiung  Kai-shek,  was  virtual  diclator  of  the 
Provinctc 

Though  nominally  tdlied  to  the  .Nationalist  Covernment,  prior  to  1940  Lung’s  power 
in  the  province  was  undisputed.  During  llie.se  yeiu’s  he  served  at  various  times  as  member 
of  the  National  .Mditarv  Council,  (Commander  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Army,  Commander  of 
the  Tenth  Route  .Army,  atnl  Cornnuiuder  of  the  Second  Route  .Army.  He  was  elected  a 
re.servc^  member  of  the  Kuornintang  Central  Executiv'e  Committee  in  1931  and  later  became 
a member  of  the  Party’s  Centra!  Supervisory  Committee.  Lung  was  appointed  Pacification 
Commander  for  Yunnan  and  Kweichow  i?i  1!)36,  and  in  I94('  was  made  Director  of  the 
Ceneiali.ssimo's  1 leadtpiarters  in  Kunming.  While  he  maintained  an  area  virtually'  inde- 
pendent from  government  control  Lurg  on  three  occ.asions  came  to  the  aid  of  (thiang 

in  Hofoityr  p)f  tlic  5it r^tTtinc. 

Fnii'ing  the.  latter  part  of  the  Sinu-Japanese  War,  troops  and  ufficials  of  the  Nationalist 
Goveij’.ment  onie.'‘cd  A’linnan  nndtn-  atx  ugreemeni  with  Lung,  but  followdng  the  Japanese 
suiTeiuler  these  troops  were  used  in  a sc.cct'ssfiil  coup  to  oust  Lung  from  power.  Lung  W'a.s 
given  the  honorary  |)Osf  of  President  of  the  .Military  Advisory  Council  and  was  made  a 
membor  of  the  Strategic  Advisory'  Commission  in  1947,  when  the  former  council  was  dis- 
solved. .Actually,  he  was  under  house  arrest.  He  escaped  to  Hong  Kong  in  December  1948, 
and  shortly  thereafter  tienounced  Chiang  Ka'-shek  and  advocated  cessation  of  the  Civil 
War.  d’hougli  Lung  wa.s  a specially  invitetl  member  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference,  he  did  not  arrive  in  Peking  until  January  1950. 
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Communist  Source 

Native  of  Chao-t’ung,  Yunnan.  More  than  sixty  j’ears  of  age  (1953).  Graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  in  Yunnan.  I-ung  was  formt'r  Governor  of  Yunnan  Province.  After 
V-J  Day,  while  Lu  flan’s  Yunnan  army  went  to  Indo-China  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
Japaiie.se,  Chiang  Kai-shek  ordered  Tu  Yu-ming  to  start  an  incident  to  divest  hung  Yun 
of  his  power  in  Yunnan,  Under  heavj'  pie“surc,  he  reluctantly  went  to  Chungking  to 
accept  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Military  Advisers.  Later  he  moved  to 
Nanking.  In  1949  he  fled  to  Hong  Kong  and  made  a public  declaration  that  he  would  work 
in  the  interest^  of  the  people.  Member  of  the  Central  I’eople’s  Government  Council  (1950). 


Ma  Usu-lun 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  member,  State  Administration 
Council;  Minister  of  Education;  member,  h’entral  Political  I'ureau  and  Standing  Committee, 
China  Democratic  League;  member,  representing  the  China  As.sociat ion  for  tlie  Promotion 
of  fteinocracv,  Chinese  Pi'oiile  s Political  Con, suit  at  ive  Ckjofnence;  member,  National 
Committee,  Chinese  Peoiilc’s  P'olitical  Consultative  Confernice. 

An  initberity  on  Chine.'-i'  lit(>rature  and  etymology,  Ma  Hsii-lun  was  born  in  1884,  in 
liungchow,  Chekiang  Proxiiice.  After  leceiving  his  ethication  under  private  tutors,  he 
liecamc  Itditor  of  the  A'ru'  World  in  .'Shanghai.  In  1912  he  was  secretary  to  the.'  military 
governor  of  Chekiang  and  Dina  tor  of  the  iiiireau  of  Printing  and  Engra\  ing.  Ma  became 
a professor  in  Peking  University  in  1913,  but  later  left  Peking  to  join  the  indi'peiidence 
movenient  against  Vtian  Shih-k’ai,  in  Chekiang. 

Ucijc'inmg  the  Peking  faculty  afi(>r  the  death  of  "Wio'j  Shili-k’ai,  lie  became  cio.sely 
connected  with  the'  student  nioveineni  and  I'as  for  >i  time  wanted  by  the  h<‘ad  of  the  Peking 
(iotcrmii’iit . In  1922  he  wa.s  apiioiiited  1 lirector  of  Education  for  Chekiang,  hut  wtis  soon 
culied  to  Peking  to  assume  the  tiost  of  \'ice-Miiiistcr  of  Education.  J'lie  following  juiar  Ma 
was  apixhiitcd  ( hief  of  the  Publicity  Department  of  tlu'  Kuoniintang  olfh-e  a'  Peking,  and 
made  several  attempts  ttt  reveJution  during  the  lu'csidiMicy  of  T’sao  Kun.  Upon  tlii'  deposi- 
tion of  'I'’sao  in  1924,  he  again  became  X’ice-Miiiister  of  Education.  Becau.si'  of  hi.s  agitation 
against  the  18  .March  192(i  student  ma.ssacre,  Ma  again  fled  from  Peking  to  Chekiang,  where 
he  conspired  witfi  llsia  ( hao,  the  latter  sending  him  tt)  Canton  as  iiersonal  reiiresentative 
to  the  Canton  Government.  In  1927  .Ma  became  a member  of  the  ('liekiang  Political  Council 
and  was  iatei  Diu'ctor  of  the  C'ivil  .■Mfiiirs  ilureaii.  He  wa.s  aiipointed  a councilor  of  the 
.Nationalist  Goveinment  in  1928,  and  iater  in  Ik.,-  .same  year  wa.s  appointed  \'icc-Minister 
of  Education. 

Prior  to  the  fx'ginning  of  the  Sino-.Iapanese  War,  Ma  was  again  a profes.sor  at  National 
Peking  University.  .\  critic  of  Kuoniintang  inaliKlmiiii.'-'t  rat  ion,  .shortly  after  \ -.1  Day, 
I\ia  organized  t he  ( 'hiiia  .-Vssociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Democracy  as  well  a.s  the  Shanghai 
Federation  of  Peojile  s Org.'iiiizations.  it  was  as  head  of  a dch'gation  of  the  latter  organiza- 
iion  to  Nanking  to  protest  again.st  the  C’ivil  War  that  Ma  bi'came  a cause  rclcbre.  He  and 
other  menibers  of  his  party  were  attacked  by  ruffians  generally  conceded  to  In'  in  the'  eniiiloy 
of  the  Kuomintaiu?  Secret  Police,  and  were  biaiten  in  the  Hsia-kuan  Railroad  Station, 
outside  Nanking  on  23  .June  I94().  In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  became  Secretary 
of  tl'iC  liitcniational  League  foi  the  Protei-tion  of  Human  Rights.  Following  the  outlawing 
of  the  China  Democratic  League  in  Octohc'r  lt)47,  h(>  went  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  ajipar- 
ently  worked  closely  with  the  Comniunisl.s. 
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Communh!  Source 

Xativo  of  Hangchow,  (.‘fiekiatig.  8ixty-four  years  of  age  (1953).  Studied  in  the  Yang- 
eheng  Private  School  in  Hangchow.  Dining  tt;e  1911  Revolution,  'I’s'ai  Yuan-p’ei,  Shen 
C^hiin-jn,  and  he  an.swer^l  the  call  in  Chekiang  and  met  with  glorious  sueces.s.  He  was 
Minister  of  Education,  jirofe-ssor  at  the  Peking  Cniversity,  and  chief  of  the  Civil  Administra- 
tion Department  of  the  C'hekiang  Provincial  Government.  He  did  not  leave  Shanghai 
during  the  War  of  Resistance,  but  buried  himself  in  hi.s  books  and  refused  to  sec  anyone  in 
order  to  avoid  the  enemy  legime's  attention.  Later,  he  oiganizi'd  the  Society  foi'  the  Pio- 
motion  of  Democracy  in  China  with  Wang  Ch’iieh-ch’en,  Hsu  Kuang-p’ing,  and  otheis. 
He  is  a well-known  i>hilologisl,  a bronze  and  stone  specialist,  and  also  a good  calligiapher. 
He  particiiiated  in  the  Peojile's  Political  Consultative  Conference  as  a ix'iire.sentativc  of  the 
Chinese  Society  for  the  Promotion  <>f  Democracy  Vic<>-('haiiman  of  the  Committee  of 
Culture  and  Education  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  (1950j. 

- Ma  Mivij-Jang 

f VS  Source 

Alternate  member,  (,’enlial  Cominittia',  Communist  I’arty;  Deinily  Scendary,  Xorlh- 
we.st  liui'caii,  ('omniMni.d  Party;  Piesidcnl,  Xorthwi-st  People’s  Revolutionary  I'nivei’.sity ; 
Chairman,  Shensi  Provincial  PcojileV- Government ; in(;mbcr,  .Xational  Gormnittec,  (.‘hiiic.se 
Pi-ople’.s  Political  ( 'onsiiltative  Conference;  member,  rc]ni.‘senliiig  the  X’orlhvs-cst  Liberated 
Area.  Chinc.«e  IV'ople's  Political  Consultative  ConfmTiice. 

-Ma  ?\iing-f:nig  wm^  born  c.  1901  in  Shensi  an<i  is  a high  school  graduate.  He  joined  tlie 
Comimniist  Party  in  1929  and  was  an  early  associate  of  Liu  Tzu-tan  and  Kao  Kang  iii  the. 
pre-1931  estahlishmimt  of  the  Shensi  Soviet.  He  report.eilly  went  to  the  USSR  in  1938  for 
medical  treatnu'iit,  returning  the  foliuwiiig  yi-ar  to  Smkiaiig  l’ro\-inc('.  Arrested  in  1942 
by  Shciig  Shih-ts'ai,  then  Governor  of  Sinkiang,  Ma  was  imprisoned  until  194(1.  He  was 
elecled,  in  absentia, an  alternate  member  ot  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee  at  the 
Sexenth  Xational  Party  Congress  in  April  1915.  Following  his  return  to  Yenan  (Fu-shiii) 
ill  19 10  he  became  a.ssociated  with  the  Party’s  X'orthwest  Bureau.  Ma  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  Shensi  Provincial  Pc'iple’s  Government  in  December  1949. 

Comnnmist  Source 

None. 

Ma  Yin-ch'u  .•lli'tll] 

US  Source 

Mi'inber,  Central  I’eople’s  (iovernmeiit  Council;  \’ic.e-Chairmaii  (one  of  two),  (Com- 
mittee of  FinaiKC  and  ICconomies;  l^re.sident,  ( hekiang  ■ 'nO  h.rt^ity;  Vice-(’hairman  (one 
of  livci,  ( ‘hill!'.  Comiiiiiiee  to  Deuind  World  15;aee;  rnem0v;i , X'atioiuii  ('ommittee,  (chiTipse 
Pceiilo’s  I’olitieal  Consultative  Conference;  member.  .•:-ures(:;;ling  “iioii-pai  ti.san  deiiioeratie 
personages,’’  Chinese  Peoiile’s  Political  ('oiisiiit-'it.ive.  C'onferenec;  ('iee-( ’hairman  (one  of 
four),  East  China  Military  and  Political  Aft'airs  Commit  lee. 

Ma  Yin-cli’ii,  one  of  China’s  foremo.st  economi.sts,  was  born  in  1884  in  Ch’eng  Hsion, 
Chekiang.  After  receiving  iui  elementary  education  in  mathi.'inatics  and  Engli.sh  in  a 
Christum  high  .school  in  Shanghai,  lu;  wasadmittcrl  to  Pciyang  University,  Tii'iit.sin,  where 
he  studied  metallurgy.  Mil  graduated  from  Yale  in  1910  with  a H..\.  degree  in  economics, 
and  subsciiva  silly  reicivctl  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  iiolitical  economy  and 
did  advanced  work  in  statistics  at  Xcw  York  l.Viivcrsity.  11c  was  Profes.soi'  of  economics  at 
National  Peking  Unixersit.y  and  eoncui'-eetly  adviser  to  the  Bank  of  (ihiiui  from  1!)14  to 
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1927.  Olher  positions  which  he  has  held  arc;  Member,  t hskiang  Provincial  Government, 
1927;  member,  Legislative  Yiian,  1928  to  1917;  professor,  Chiaot’ung  University,  Central 
University,  and,  concurrently,  C'hief  of  Issue  Department,  Hank  of  China,  1928  to  1937. 

Early  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  Ma  was  given  a chair  in  economics  at  Chungking 
University,  but  was  imprisoned  about  1940  because  of  his  bold  criticism  of  corruption, 
profiteering,  and  misgovevnment.  Released  shortly  befure  Llie  Japanese  surrender,  Ma 
continued  his  denunciation  of  the  N.ationalist  Government.  He  went  to  Shanghai  in  1946 
and  for  two  years  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  anti-government  discussions  held  in 
.student  and  labor  groups  there.  Critical  of  US  policy  in  (^hina,  Ma  entered  Communist 
territory  in  March  1949.  He  was  Deputy  Head  of  the  Chinese,  delegation  to  the  I^rague 
Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace  in  April  1949.  Returning  to  China,  he  was  active  in  the 
I’reparatory  Committee  of  the  Cliincse  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Sino-Sovict  Friendship  Association 

Communist  Source. 

Ilis  former  name  was  Ytian-shan.  Xalivc  of  Ch’eng  llsien,  Ciickiang.  Seventy-two 
years  of  age,  Init  still  as  hi'althy  as  a young  man.  He  studied  in  the  Cliunghsi  School  in 
Shanghai  in  his  youili.  Later  he  .studied  mining  in  Peiyang  rniver.sity,  Ma  weiil  to  the 
United  States  ill  1907  auu  studied  economic.s  at  '’ale  Univnsity.  .Utn- graduation  in  1911), 
he  entered  the  graduate  school  at  Columbia  Uno’crsiiy  and  obtained  liis  Pli.D.  in  temr  yeans. 
When  h('  came  back,  he  was  Profe.ssor  at  Peking  I'liivi'isity.  Later,  he  was  imife.ssor  at  the 
Central  University,  the  Chiaot’ung  University,  the  Chekiang  I’nivcr.'ity,  and  the  Chung- 
king University,  (•overing  a jicriod  of  more  tiian  twenty  years.  Hr  is  a famous  economist 
President  of  the  C.'liekiang  University  and  \'icc-cliairinan  of  the  Committee  of  k'lnance  and 
Economics  of  the  Central  Peojile's  Go\'criinient  I I9o0). 

Mao  Tse-tuiig  (Mao  Tsi-tumj)  (tJourtesy  name;  .liin-chih) 

Cj  S Source 

Chairman,  Central  Committee  and  Politburo,  Communist  I’arty;  inembn-,  Secretariat, 
Communist  Party;  Chairnian,  Central  People's  Goveriimeni;  Chairman,  I^eoplc's  Revolu- 
tionary Military  Council;  Chairman,  Xatioiial  Comiintti'e,  t.'hineso  Peojile’.s  Political 
Con.suttative  Coufemice;  member,  representing  the  Communist  Party,  Chinese  Peoples 
F’olitieal  Consultative  Conference. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  the  leader  of  China's  t.'oninuiiiist  Party,  wa.s  bore  in  1893,  in  Sbao-shaii 
village,  llsiaiig-t’an  llsien,  Hunan  Province.  His  parents  were  .said  to  b(>  peasants  of 
moderate  circumstances.  His  present  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1939,  is  U;in  Ping,  the 
former  Shanghai  movie  actress;  liis  divorced  tlii.J  wife,  Ho  'ib.u-ch'"‘ii,  lives  in  tlii:  I SSP. 
Mao  has  at  least  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

A graduate  of  the  Hunan  Provincial  Fiivst  Normal  School  in  ('haiigsha  in  191S,  Mao 
received  fiis  entire  education  in  ( ‘hina  and  jincsiiniably  had  never  been  out  of  China  until 
December  1949,  when  he  negotiated  the  Siiio-Soviet  Treaty  with  the  liusnimi;-;.  II;  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Parly  in  1921,  along  with  such  early  Chiiie.se  Marxists 
as  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu  and  Li  Ta-ch’ao,  whom  he  met  while  working  in  the  library  of  I’ekiiig 
University  about  1919.  A student  leader  in  Peking,  he  was  also  acijuainled  with  many 
students  who  went  to  F’rance  under  the  “worker-student”  plan,  d'his  group  is  among  the 
hard  eore  of  the  present-day  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  in  China. 

Mao  was  active  in  the  political  organization  of  workers  in  1920,  and  by  1922  as  Seei(>- 
tary  of  the  Hunan  branch  of  the  Communist  Party,  he  was  engagi'd  in  trade  union  organiza- 
tion. During  the  period  of  Kuomintang-Comrnuni.«t  cooperation  in  1924,  he  wa.s  a resin  vi' 
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member  of  tfic  KuomiiitaiiK  (.'eiilral  Committee  and  iSecretary  of  the  Organization  Depart- 
ment of  the  Kuomintang'y  Shangtiai  Headquarters.  For  a brief  period  in  1925,  Mao  was 
Acting  MinistC!!'  of  Informaiion  of  the  Kuomintang  and  ialer  did  intensive  work  organizing 
the  All-China  Peasants’  Union  in  his  native  province. 

For  being  an  organizer  of  the  Hunan  Autumn  Crop  I’pri.sing  in  September  1927,  he  was 
dism.issed  by  the  faction  then  in  eont  rol  of  the  Communist  Part  y from  the  Central  Committee 
and  Politburo,  positions  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1921  and  1923.  Following  this 
abortive  rebellion,  Mao  retired  to  the  Kiangsi-Fukien  border.  In  November  1927,  he  helped 
set  up  the  first  Chinese  Soviet  on  the  Hunan-Kiangsi  Border.  The  Soviet,  lasted  only  a few 
months.  In  May  1928,  Mao  T.se-tung  and  Chii  1'eh  joined  forces,  Mao  becoming  Political 
Coinmissionor  of  Chu’s  Fourth  Bed  .Vrrny.  .Mao  became  Chairman  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  in 
Decemlier  1931,  though  there  arc  indications  that  he  was  again  briefly  ousted  from  the 
Politburo  as  a result  of  intra-pariy  differences  between  leaders  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  and 
those  of  the  Party  Head(]uarters  in  Shanghai  who  were  tlo.se  to  the  Russian  representatives 
of  the  Internationale.  Mao,  liowever,  retained  the  chai'  man.ship  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  and 
became  the  doininant  figure  of  the  Party  Cesitral  Committee  .sometime  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  epcchal  I.ong  March,  hi  .July  1935.  he  wa.s  I'lected  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  (kimmuiiist  International,  following  whith  time  he  has  been  the  virtual  head 
of  the  Party,  tlunigli  his  appointment  as  Ibiriy  Chairman  may  not  have  boon  formalized 
until  the  nieerini:  (.f  the  Se-eiilh  National  Party  Congress  in  Yenan  CFu-shili),  .Vpril  I945. 

In  1937  .Mao  w, as  appointed  Clniinnan  of  the  ( hincse  Pco]ile’s  Hevolutionary  Council 
and  in  tin'  .second  pmiod  of  Kiioinintaiig-Conimuiiist  cooperation  for  tin'  prosecution  of  the 
Siiio-.lapaiicse  War,  he  became  a member  of  the.  l'copl('’s  Political  Council  and  thcNational 
Military  t'ouucil.  lie  remained  at  Ptirty  Ilead(|uartcrs  in  Yenan  ihdi-shih)  until  19I5  when 
he  went  to  Clutiigkiiig  to  negotiate  ti  .sctthmeiit  of  iric  thrcatciiiug  Civil  War.  Ilis  trip  to 
celebrate  Stalin’s  birthd.av  in  Mo.scow  . Decetnber  M.I19,  wa.s  followed  by  protr.'ictcd  negol.iti,- 
tioiis  culmitiiiting-  ni  the  sigintig  of  the  Sitio-Russian  d'rt'aty  of  .Mutual  .V.ssistiuioc  and 
Friend'^hip  ou  I I Iddiruary  19.50.  hi  the  post-war  period,  intiny  rumors  iia\-e  suggested  the. 
exi.stericc  of  elcavjiges  within  the  C'onimuiiisl  Party  ranks  and  possible  rivals  for  Mao’s 
jKisition.  His  jiosition  tit  oresoiit  is  tippaiaml ly  secure. 


('omminiist  Source 

Bom  in  l>hao-sbaii.  Ihsiang-t’au  Hsieii,  Ihmaii,  in  1893.  Sixty  years  of  age  (1953).  In 
his  childhood,  he  studied  I lie  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Classic.;  under  an  old-fashioned  village 
tutor  and  licipod  liis  father  in  tin;  lield.s.  It  w;is  not  until  he  graduated  from  the  First 
Provincial  Xonntd  School  in  Chaiigshti  tuai  his  political  ooncepts  began  to  take  siiape. 
lie  ptirticipated,  in  1920,  in  the.  organization  of  the  Cliiiiese  Comm.unisl  Party.  He  was 
active  iti  the  farmers'  inoveineiit  during  the  period  of  the  Northern  E.^peditiou.  After  the 
split  between  tli('  Nationalisi.s  and  the  Coininuiiist.s,  I'.e  per.sor-.i-.''y  er.ga.iized  the  Worker  ;' 
and  Peasiiiifs’  Hod  .\rmy  and  started  a revoluf'onaiy  war.  Mao  has  been  Cbairman  of  the 
Soviet  Centr.'d  Cor  ernnKMil , Chainiian  of  the  Cenuai  Politburo  of  the  Party,  Chairman  of 
the  .Military  Council  of  the  Red  .Army,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  People's  Revolution  .Military  Council.  lie  is  a great  leader 
of  the  Chinese  people,  a student  of  history  and  philosophy,  and  an  outstanding  exponent 
and  praetitiouv  r of  .Marxisin-I.oninism.  He  is  also  the  most  authoritative  revolutionary 
strategist  and  theorist.  Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council  of  the 
People's  Repulilic  of  China  (1950). 
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Nieh  Jung-chen 


US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Cou'ieil;  ^’ice-('hief  of  Staff,  People's  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Maj^or  of 
Peking;  Chairman,  lacking  Military  Control  Commission;  Commander,  North  China  Mili- 
tary Distri(;t;  member,  rcpresentii\g  the  Chinese  People’s  liberation  Army  Headquarters, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

A Freiidi-educated  ehoinieal  engineer  with  a long  record  of  Red  Army  service,  Nieh 
Jung-chen  wa.s  born  in  Chiang-chiii,  Szechwan,  in  1899,  the  son  of  a wealthy  landlord.  He 
was  active  in  the  4 May  (1919)  Movement  while  a student  in  the  Chungking  Middle  School, 
and  was  a member  of  file  “workcr-.student”  group  that  went  to  Prance  for  advaneed  study 
111  1920.  In  France,  Nieh  studied  at  the  I'nivcisite  de  Travail  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
Having  agreed  not  only  to  work  toward  a university  degree  but  also  to  get  some  practieal 
factory  experience,  he  served  for  a short  time  at  the  Schneider-Creiisot  Arms  Factory  and 
the  Reanault  Motor  Works  in  Paris.  Following  this  apprenticeship  Nieh  studied  briefly 
at  the  Eeole  de  'IVavaux  in  Charleroi,  Relgium,  and  probably  also  at  the  University  of 
Brussels.  While  in  France,  he  joined  the  Socialist  Youth  Corps.  He  seems  to  have  joined 
the  Chinese  ComminiisI  Party  in  1923  in  Beilin,  where  he  had  gone  for  additional  studies. 
In  1924  and  l92o  Nieh  was  in  Moscow  where  for  six  ruonihs  he  attenderi  tVie  Eastern 
Laborers’  University  anti  later  the  Red  Army  Academy. 

Upon  his  retuni  to  CJiina  .sometime  in  l92o,  Nieh  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Political 
Department  of  the  M'hanipoa  Military  Academy,  the  department  then  headed  by  Chou 
En-lai.  A member  of  the  Nationalist  armies  which  began  the  Northern  Expedition  in  1920, 
Nieh’s  armic's  were  among  the  defecting  troops  which  revolteii  against  Chiang  ICai-shek  at 
Nanehaiig  in  August  1927.  Here  Nieh’s  troops  joined  with  those  of  \'eh  T’ing,  Ho  Lung, 
and  Lin  Piao  arul  moved  south  to  set  up  the  Ilai-!ii-feng  Soviet  in  Kwangtung  Province.  In 
December  1927  tho.se  troops  inarched  on  Canton  and  following  the  failure  of  their  attack 
on  the  city  Nieh  and  others  Hed  to  the  USSR.  For  the  next  four  years  he  remained  in  the 
USSR,  where  he  was  said  to  have  worked  with  the  Comintern.  By  January  1932  he  was 
back  ill  China,  working  at  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  Ileadtpiarters  at  Jui-chin,  where  he  became 
Political  Commissioner  to  IJn  J’iao’s  Army.  Nieh  held  this  position  from  1932  to  I93(i  and 
like  Lin,  made  the  Long  March  to  Northwest  China  in  1934  and  1935.  Subsetiuentl}'  he 
became  Deputy  Commander  under  Jyin  Piao  of  the  115th  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route 
Army. 

In  1937  Nieh  helped  to  organize  tlie  Shaiisi-Chahar-IIopeh  Border  Region  '^'■.venimc’it 
and  became  its  Chairman  His  hecdciuarters  were  in  the  Wu  T’ai  Mountains  of  Shan.si,  an 
area  from  ivhich  he  fought  gucrriba  operations  throughout  the  w^ar  and  from  which  his 
troops  spread  into  Inner  Mongolia  after  \’’-J  Day.  For  a time  his  forces  held  Wanchuan 
(Kalgan),  but  after  its  fall  to  the  Nationalists  in  September  194(>  they  moved  to  western 
Hopeh  for  a brief  period.  In  June  1948  he  \ra.s  made  Commander  of  the  North  China  People’s 
Liberation  Army  and  in  September  a member  of  the.  North  China  People’s  Government. 
Following  the  occupation  of  I’eking  by  (/ommunist  troops,  Nieh  was  named  Peking  Garrison 
Commander.  One  of  the  Communist  negotiators  appointed  to  discuss  peace  terms  with  the 
Nationali.sts  in  April  1949,  and  also  a member  of  the  Preparatory  Committc'e  of  the  (diinese 
People’s  Political  (,’onsultativc  Conference,  he  assumed  the  mayoralty  of  Peking  on  9 Hep- 
tember  1949. 
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Cowmun.ist  Source 

Native  oi  (''hiang-ehin,  Szeeliwiin.  More  than  fifty  years  of  age  (lOoS).  Went  to 
France  in  1920  as  a "worker-student’'  and  worked  in  Paris.  Nieh  entered  the  Moscow 
Militarj'  School  in  1924  He  came  Imck  to  r‘hin«  iti  19.25  and  taught  at  the  Whanapoa 
Military  Academy.  He  joiiied  the  Red  Army  after  the  failure  of  the  Great  Revolution  and 
was  Commander  of  the  115th  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  during  the  War  of 
Resistance.  T'nder  his  leadership  his  division  penetrated  into  Hopeh  Province.  He  was 
Commander  of  the  North  China  Military  Zone  in  the  Liberation  War  and  contributed 
much  to  defeating  Chiang’s  crack  troops.  \hce  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Pcojtle’s  Liberation 
Army  and  Mayor  of  Peking  (1950). 

P’eng  Chen 

VS  Sower. 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Politburo  and  Secretariat,  Communist  Party;  member, 
Central  People’s  (.lovernment  Council;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  four).  Committee  of  Political 
and  Legal  AfTairs;  member,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
(loiifercnce;  Senetary,  Peking  Munitripa!  Commit  tec,  Corninuni.st  Party;  member,  repre- 
senting the  Communist  Party,  Chiiie.se  Peoph''s  Political  Consnltative  Conference. 

A Communist  Parly  member  who  in  his  <>nrly  yi'ars  was  acti\'c  in  trade  union  organiza- 
lior  in  North  China,  P'eng  Chen  is  a Shansi  naii\  e born  in  18i)9.  Hi;  is  a high  sehool  gradu- 
ate and  joined  the  Communist  Ibuty  in  I92(i.  At  one  time  active  in  tiie  Ited  Army  as  a 
political  worker,  by  1938  ho  was  connected  with  the  Shansi-( 'hahar-Ilopeh  Holder  Region 
Government.  In  1911  l*’eng  was  Director  of  the  Parly  School  in  Yenan  (I'u-.shih),  and  in 
19  15  was  elected  to  nnanbership  on  the  Central  (5>mmittce,  Politburo,  and  Secretariat  of  the 
Party.  Following  the  eitd  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  he  went  to  Manchuria,  where  for  o\'er 
three  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Northeast  Bureau  of  the  Party  and  Political  (^orti- 
mi.ssiorier  to  Lin  Piao’s  Vnited  Democratie  Army.  P’eng  became  Secretary  of  the  Peking 
Municipal  Committee  of  the  C'ommiiuist  I'arty  in  February  1949. 

Commurtist  Source 

Native  of  Shan.si.  Horn  of  a poor  peasant  family.  Due  to  hi.s  determined  efforts, 
graduated  from  elementary  school  and  entered  middle  school  at  the  age  of  tw’enty-one. 
d'hough  a \ ielim  of  th(‘  old-fashioned  school  system,  he  was  soon  baptized  in  the  new'  ideas 
and  determined  to  dedicate  himsi'lf  to  the  revolution.  He  joined  the  Youth  (/orps  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  I’arty  aiid  later  formally  joined  the  Party.  He  was  a central  figure 
in  the  student  and  labor  mor  eiuents  in  Yangku  (Taiyuan).  Later,  as  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Labor  Lnion  of  tlu'  Cheng-ting-Taiyuan  r.ailway  , he  was  active  in  organizing  labor  for  a 
long  period.  After  that,  h(>  was  engagi'd  in  Party  organization  work  in  the  Tientsin,  Peking, 
and  'r’ang-slian  areas.  Fnfoi  timately.  he  was  arreslixl  by  reactionaries  and  was  imprisoned 
for  si.x  years.  lie  went  ba<-k  to  Yenan  ( Fu-shilO  from  North  China  in  1937.  Member  of  the 
Central  People’s  Go\ermnent  t^re.unil  and  Secretary  of  the  Peking  Mvontipal  ('ommittec 
of  the  Party  ( 1950). 

P'eng  Te-huai 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  tkimmuni.st  Party;  member,  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  five).  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council; 
T)#vnjty  Commander  in  Chief,  Chinese  People'.s  Liberation  Army';  Commander,  First.  Field 
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Army;  member,  Xationa!  C'.'mmittee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference; 
Chairman,  Northwest  Military  and  I’olitical  Affairs  Committ('c. 

Deputy  Commander  to  C'lui  Teh,  Commander  ir.  Chief  of  Cliinese  Armies,  since.  1937, 
P'eng  Tc-huai  is  the  No.  2 man  of  the  Chinese  Communist  military  hierarehy.  lie  was  born 
in  1900  in  Hsiang-t’an,  Hunan,  the  son  of  well-to-do  peasants.  Aceording  to  reports  he  was 
unable  to  get  along  witli  his  .stepmother  and,  leaving  home  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  tried  various 
ways  of  making  a living  until,  in  1910,  he  joined  the  Army.  He  graduated  from  the  Hunan 
Military  Academy,  and  by  1927  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a brigade  in  the  Kuomintai!” 
.Army  of  Ho  Chien.  He  broke  with  the  Kuomiutang  in  1927,  and  joined  the  Communist 
Party.  The  following  year,  as  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Red  Army,  he  started  the  P’ing- 
chiang  insurrection  and  estahiislicd  ‘lie  first  sl:orf-li\  ed  Hunan  Soviet  government. 

P’eng  commanded  troojis  that  captured  and  hriidly  held  Chang.sha  in  1930  and  later 
commanded  the  Third  Red  Army  Corjis.  In  1934  and  1935  his  First  Pied  Army  Corps  was 
the  vanguard  of  tlie  l>ong  March  to  Shensi.  P’eng  served  briefly  in  1935  and  1936  as  Com- 
mander of  all  Communist  forces  in  the  Northwest,  relinquishing  this  command  on  the 
arrival  of  Chu  Teh.  Well  regarded  as  a tactician  .and  military  expert,  P’eng  became  Deputy 
Commander  to  Chu  Teh  in  1937.  He  still  holds  that  post  but  reportedly  has  taken  over 
many  of  Cliu’s  functions  (1950). 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  H.siang-t’an,  ilunaii.  Fifty-three  years  of  age  (jPoli).  P’eng  was  a Brigade 
Commander  under  Ho  ( h’icn  during  the  N()rtb(^rn  Exiicdition  period.  In  1927,  when  Ho 
Ch’ien  started  a purge,  he  joined  tli<?  (diiniise  Comimiuisl  Party,  started  tlie  “P’ing-ehiang 
Revolt,”  oiganized  the  larmers’  riot,  and  establi.shed  the  first  Soviet  government  in  Hunan. 
He  wa.s  Commander  of  the  Fir.st  Anny  C.ronp  of  tlie  Red  Army  during  the  Long  March  and 
wa.s  well-known  for  his  bravery.  He  was  Ideputy  (.’ommander  of  >he.  lOighth  Route  Army 
in  the  heginiiiiig  of  the  War  of  Hesistaiice  and  fought  heliiiul  enemy  lino.s  in  Southeast 
Shansi.  P’eng  went  hack  to  Yeiian  (Fu-shih)  in  the  later  period  of  the  War  to  take  charge  of 
the  army’s  niovc'ment  for  correcting  unorthodox  tendencies  and  its  work  of  discipline 
reform.  He  defeated  Hu  ■Psiing-nan.  He  was  Deputy  Commander  of  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army.  He  married  Miss  P’li  An-hsin  in  1912.  V’ice-(thairman  of  the  People’s  Revolu- 
tion Military  Council  and  Commander  of  the  First  Field  Army  (1950). 


P’Sng  Tse-min 

US  Source 

Member.  ('(Mitral  People's  (loviMumeiit  (M)uncil;  Cliairmaii,  SupfM'visorv  (Nimmittee, 
China  Peasants’  and  W'orker.s’  Democratic  Parly;  \'ice-Chairman  (one  of  four).  Coirirnittce 
of  l^olitical  and  Legal  Affairs;  member.  Central  Political  Bureau  and  Standing  Committee, 
('hiiia  Democratic  League;  umutber.  Commission  of  Overseas  Chinese  AiTairs;  member, 
representing  the  China  Peasants’  and  Worki  is'  Democratic  Parly,  (’llin(^se  Peoiile’s 
Political  C'onsultative  ('onfereiice. 

A pro.minent  Third  Party  l(•ader,  details  of  whose  hiograiihy  are  not  well  known, 
P'eng  Ts("-inin,  an  elderly,  ()v<>rseas  Chinese  revolutionary  leader,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Sun  Yat-sen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Third  Party’s  (now  named  the  China 
Peasants’  and  W orkers'  Democratic  Party)  representation  in  the  Federation  of  Democratic 
Parties,  predeces.sor  of  the  (,'hina  Di'mocratic  League.  After  the  war,  he  hecame  a leader 
of  the  South  China  branch  of  the  C’h  iia  Democratic  l.eag'K'  and  concurrently  a member  of 
tlic  League’s  Central  Executive  Couimittce.  P’(“ng  is  also  listed  as  a member  of  the  Kuo- 
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mintang  Revolutionary  f’oinmittee  in  Hciig  Kong.  He  apparently  left  Hong  Kong  in  late 
December  1948,  arrived  in  Peking  in  February  1949,  and  later  became  a member  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Cononltative  Conferenee. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Ssu-hui,  Kwangtung.  Seventy-nine  years  of  age  (1953).  Born  and  grew  up 
in  the  South  Sea  Isiand.s.  Highly  <»steemed  among  the  overseas  Chinese.  When  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  was  working  for  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  first  .among  the  Overseas  Chinese  to 
respond,  and  he  whole-heartedly  supported  the  cause.  lie  was  a memberof  the  Second  Cen- 
tral Executive  Conunittee  of  the  Kuomintang  and  Minister  of  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs. 
After  the  N aitking-ITarikow  split,  because  he  favored  the  Three  Great  Policies,  he  left  Wu- 
han and  went  to  Kiangsi  to  participate  in  the  Nanchang  Uprising.  Later  he  escaped  to  Hong 
Kong.  During  that  pttriod,  he  made  his  living  practicing  medicine,  but  continued  to  be 
active  in  organization  work  for  the  Chinese  Farmers’  and  Workers’  Democratic  Party.  He 
was  a representative  of  the  Chinese  Farmers’  and  Workers’  Democratic  Party  in  the 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com.tnittee  of  Political 
and  Legal  Affairs  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  (1950). 

Po  1-po  M 

US  Source 

Member,  C’cntral  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  Slate  Administration  Council;  \'ice-Chairman  (one  of  two),  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  and  Economics;  Minister  of  Finance;  Secretary,  North  China  Bureau, 
Communist  Party  ; member,  representing  the  North  China  Liberated  Area,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Po  I-po  was  born  in  'I’ing-hsiang,  Shansi,  in  1907.  A former  subordinate  of  Yen  Hsi- 
shan,  he  has  risen  in  the  last  decade  to  a position  of  prominence  among  Chine.se  Communist 
leaders.  lie  studied  at  the  Taiyuan  Normal  School  and  later  took  courses  at  various 
Peking  universities.  He  joined  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  1927  and  in  1939  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reorganized  New  Army,  a force  (originally  under  Yen  Hsi-shan) 
which  defected  to  the  Communists  in  November  1939,  after  being  attacked  by  Yen,  who 
could  no  longer  control  it.  By  1944,  Po  was  connected  with  the  Border  government  and 
with  the  Chinese  Cominunisd  Forces  in  the  Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-IIonan  Area  under  the 
command  of  veteran  Communist  military  leader  Liu  Po-ch’eng.  In  1945  Po  w'as  elected 
a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party.  Concurrently  he  was  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  and  Political  Academy  for  Korean  Cadres,  Yenan 
(Fu-shih).  In  1947  and  19  IH  Po  was  Deputy  Political  Director,  Central  China  People’s 
Liberation  Army  and  Commander,  8th  Column,  Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan  Military 
District.  He  became  Politic.al  Director,  North  (^hina  Military  T'hstrict  in  1948,  and  was 
elected  First  \'ioe-Chairman  of  the  North  China  People's  Government  in  September.  Po 
served  concurrently  in  the  North  China  regime  as  a Vice  Chaii man  of  the  government's 
Financial  and  Economic  Commission  until  its  di.ssolution  in  October  1949. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Ting-hsiang,  Shansi.  Forty-seven  years  of  age  (1953).  Studied  in  the  Kuo 
Min  Normal  School  in  Yangku  (Taiyuan).  Later,  as' a student  in  a university  in  Peking,  iie 
was  active  in  revolutionary  work  and  associated  him.self  with  progressive  fellow-students. 
He  was  arro.stod  in  Peking  in  1932  and  imprisoned  for  more  than  three  years.  The  War  of 
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Resistance  broke  out  soon  after  his  release.  lie  had  alreaclj-  gone  back  to  Taiyuan,  and 
had  organized  the  League  of  National  Salvation  by  Sai-'iiice,  which  was  staunchly  anti- 
Japanese.  It  had  moiv,  tiian  a hundred  thousand  members  in  Sfiamsi,  and  compri.sed  political 
as  well  as  armed  groups  called  the  Fight-to-the-Death  Corps.  When  Taiyuan  fell  to  the 
cnorn}’,  he  led  the  first  and  second  colum"s  of  this  corp.s  in  bolding  the  Southeast  Shansi 
Area.  At  that  time  he  was  Director  of  the  Soutriea.st  Shansi  Administrative  Ouice  of  the 
Shansi  Provincial  Ciovernment.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the 
Sixth  All-China  Delegation  Conference  of  the  Chine.se  (a)mmunist  Partj’  and  was  First 
Vice-Chaii'man  of  the  North  China  People’s  Covernment  and  Secretary  of  the  North  China 
Politburo  of  the  Party.  \'ice-Chairinan  of  the  Committee  of  Finance'  and  Economics  of  the 
Central  People's  Government  and,  concurrently,  Minister  of  Finance  (19')0). 

Shao  Li-tzu  (Courte.sy  name;  (’hung-hui) 

Uti  Source 

Member,  State  Administration  Council;  member,  C.'ommi.ssion  of  Overseas  Cliinese 
AfTairs;  member.  Standing  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Confer- 
ence’s .National  Committee;  specially  invited  member,  Chine.se  People's  Political  Con- 
sultative ('onference. 

Left-wing  Knomintang  member  and  former  Chinese  .\mbr..s.sador  to  -Moscow,  who  has 
long  advocated  a Sino- Russian  rapprochement,  Slnio  Li-tzh  was  born  in  1882  in  Shao-hsing, 
Chekiang,  .sod  of  a .\landarin  oflieiul.  lie  received  the  Chu  Jen  degree  of  the  Manchu 
dyna.sty  in  1903,  studied  brii'fly  at  .\urora  rniversity  in  Shanghai,  and  graduated  from 
Fntan  Cni\’ersity  in  11)07.  Following  a trip  to  .lajian,  .Shao  joined  the  'r’ung  Meug  Hui  in 
191 1 and  the  same  year  edited  the  Min  Li  Pao,  a revolutionary  Shanghai  new.spaper  spon- 
sored by  Yii  Yu-jen.  From  1912  to  Hilo  he  taught  .school  in  Sian,  but  reLurned  to  Shanghai 
in  l91(i  as  Editor  of  the  Min-kuo  J ih-pao,  a position  he  held  for  ten  years.  During  this 
period  Shao  also  served  as  a |)rofes.sor  at  Futan  Cniver.sity.  J'hough  it  is  unknown  whether 
he  joined  the  Chine.se  Communist  I’arty,  Shao  was  one  of  those  who  met  with  the  Comintern 
agent  Voitinsky  in  September  1920  to  prepare  foi-  the  founding  of  the  Party. 

A member  of  the  Kuomintang  from  its  inception,  Shao  in  192.")  became  cbief  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy,  lie  was  elected  to  the  Central 
Supervisory  C.'ominittee  of  the  Kuomintang  in  1926,  and  later  that  year  was  sent  to  .Moscow, 
where  he  studied  briefly  at  Clmngshan  Cniver.sity  and  served  as  the  fraternal  delegate  of 
the  Kuomintang  to  the  .Seventh  Plenniii  of  the  E.xeeutive  th)inmittee  of  the  Chjmmunist 
liiteruational.  Returning  to  ('hiiia  in  1927,  he  became  Chii  f .Secretary  at  the  lleadcpiarters 
of  the  Commiuuler  iis-Chief  of  the  .Nationalist  Revolutionary  .\rniies,  a post  he  held  mitil 
1931.  In  this  capacity  Shao  .served  as  private  -secretary  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  lie  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Kan.su  Provincial  (iovermneni  in  1932,  bm  the  following  year 
was  transferred  t(<  Shensi  Province.  lie  resigned  th"  Shen.si  governorship  following  tb.e  Sian 
Incident  in  ilcccmbcr  l'.)36,  and  for  the  following  tw.)  yi'.irs  seio  ed  as  Knomintang  .Minister 
of  Information.  In  1939  he  was,  for  a brief  time,  Secrct:uy-(  leneral  of  the  War  .\rea  Party 
and  Political  Work  Committee,  and  in  April  19 10  was  appointed  Amba.ssador  to  the  USSR, 
-serving  in  that  capacity  until  It)  13, 

Upon  his  return  to  China,  Shao  bcctime  Si'crettiry-Ceneral  of  the  People's  Political 
Council,  later  scrvi'd  its  Cliiiirmtin  of  the  .National  Assembly  Preparatory  Committee,  and 
in  1946  was  made  Secretary-Genenil  of  the  Political  Con.sultaiive  Conferenee.  Roth  at  the 
N'ation.'il  A.s.sembiy  :uid  the  Political  Consultative  Conference,  Shao  called  for  peaceful 
lUcgotiations  with  the  Conummist.",  and  for  a bettering  of  rt'lation.s  with  the  Sovitd  Union, 
'riiough  he  held  several  posts  in  the  -Natiomilist  Covernment  until  the  .summer  of  M)49,  he 
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(lid  not  partiripiite  actively  in  ^ovcnnneiit  al'fairs  after  micl-19  t8.  He  refused  to  participate 
in  8i.ni  Fo’s  Cabinet.  He  was  one  of  tlnise  approached  in  early  1948  by  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, Rcacliin,  with  an  offer  of  mediation  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War.  Shao  was  named 
one  of  the  five  Nationalist  peace  delegates  for  negotiations  with  the  Communists  in  April 
1949  and,  following  the  collai>se  of  those  negotiations,  remained  in  Communist  ?*reas.  He 
is  married  to  Miss  Fu  Kstieh-wen,  one-time  Communist  Party  member  and  graduate  of 
Moscow’s  Chungshan  University. 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  Shao-hsing,  Ch('kiang.  Horn  in  1881.  A Clui  .Jeii  (s('cond  degree  under  the 
old  examination  system)  of  the  late  Ch’ing  dynastj-.  (iraduate  of  the  Aurora  College  in 
Shanghai.  .Joined  the  T’ung  .\lciig  Uni  in  bis  youth.  Shao  w.as  Minister  of  Information  of 
the  Kuomintang  government.  Chairman  of  the.  Shensi  Provincial  Coveinmenc,  Amha.ssador 
to  the  USSR,  and  Secrctary-(  Iciieral  of  the  People’s  Political  Council.  Among  the  Kuomin- 
tang members,  he  can  be  said  to  have  been  dose  to,  but  never  trusted  by,  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
It  is  generally  known  that  Ch’cn  Pii-lei  was  Cbiang  Kai-shek’s  lirain  trust,  taking  charge  of 
(.'onlidciitial  ivsni tri 1‘ut,  tually,  Shac.  l .i-tie'i  '.van  Chi.eug's.  Secretary-General  long 
before  Ch’en  I’li-lei.  Later,  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  his  freedom  (>f  speech  becau.^e  of  bis 
unyielding  nature  and  his  total  inability  to  Hatter.  Later,  he  wa.s  appointed  a.s  oiu;  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Ptatce  d'alk  Conference  in  Peking  Meinlx'i  of  the  State  .\dmiuistrativc 
Council  of  the  Central  People'.s  CovernnKMil  (19.‘i0). 


Shtn  Chun-jv  (Courte.sy  name:  Ilt'iig-shan) 

US  Source 

Chief  Justic'-,  Supreme  People's  Court ; memlxu'.  Cent  ral  Peo])l'!'s  Coverniiu'iit  ( 'ouncil; 
Vice-Chainnan  and  concurrently  member.  Central  Political  Bureau,  Standing  Commit t(>e 
and  Central  Kxccutive  Committee,  China  Democratic  League;  memlx'r,  Committ('c  of 
Political  and  Legal  Affairs;  \'ic('-Chairman  (one  (d  five),  National  Committee,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference*;  member,  Commi.ssion  of  Law;  Chairman, 
National  Salvation  .\ss(K*iation;  Chairman,  Iheiiaratory  Committee,  (i’hina  New  Juri.s- 
prudcnce  Re.search  Institute;  member,  representing  the*  China  l)enKx*ratic  League,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consnltativc  Conference. 

Shell  Chiin-jii,  a lawyer  and  oni*  of  (be  throe  fouiiilcrs  of  the  National  Salvation  .V:cso- 
ciation,  vw\s  born  in  187-a  in  Chia-hsing,  Chekiang.  His  son-in-law  is  Fan  Ch’ang-chiang, 
currently  ('ik*  of  the  \'ice-l )ir(*ctors  of  the  Admini.stration  of  News  .Vgencies.  Shen  obtained 
a Chin  Shih  di'gn'i*  during  the  last  years  ol  the  .Mancliu  dyna.sty  and  jiassed  tin*  provincial 
scholars’  (t.xammations.  leceiving  the  degi(*e  of  Clin  .K*:!.  He  is  also  :i  g;'aduale  of  the  ’!'ol,yii 
Law  Colli'gi*.  In  19I  i Sh('‘'n  w.i.-:  ('oinmiai^ioi.cr  of  Kducaiiou,  Chekiang  Provincial  (tovern- 
menl.  He  was  succc.ssixely  Senator,  Peking  Parliament;  Procurator-Generab,of  the  Pm- 
curatorate,  ( anton  .Military  Ctovermnent  i;i  1912  and  19i.'.;  'lu  mber  and,  concu;'r“n'i.y. 
Chief  Secretary,  Political  c’ouncil  of  the  ('hekiang  l’i'>\'incial  Ciovi'inrnent,  1927;  Dean  of 
the  Law  College  and  legal  prnet  it  inner,  Shanghai,  I '.HO. 

In  May  llHH,  Sbi'n  and  .several  other*  fornuxl  the  National  ."salvation  ,\ssociation  and 
demanded  a ce.'  .sation  of  civil  wju  imd  a united  front  against  the  .Japanese.  On  2.8  November 
193t),  the  Cc:ili.il  (loveniinciit,  in  an  ;ittemi)t  to  sn]rpress  anti-.Lipane.se  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist :icti\it ies.  arre.stcd  set'en  oilicers  of  the  .National  Salvation  .As.soriat ion,  including 
Shf'ti.  All  set  eu  were  releas(xl  in  .July  19.37.  .'"^h("*n  was  a member  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Council  in  lt>37  and  IlHS  and  a member  of  its  succe.ssor  organi/ation,  the  Peo’ple’s 
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Political  Council.  An  active  member  of  the  China  Democratic  Leaj'iic,  he  \va.s  a rcnie- 
scntative  of  the  League  at, the  Political  Con.sutlative  Conference  in  .lanuary  19-}().  1'he 
following  month  Shen  returned  to  Shanghai,  where  in  addition  to  participating  in  Demo- 
cratic League  aetivities  he  engaged  in  private  legal  jtraclice.  lit'  wont  to  Hong  Kong  shortly 
after  the  outlawing  of  the  League.  I>y  the  Nationalist  Covenirnenl,  in  November  1947,  and 
there  served  as  the  League’s  acting  chairman.  In  the  Communist  areas,  Shen  has  served 
since  January  1949  as  a Vice-Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  and  as  a \'ice-Chairmtin  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
Friendship  Association  I’reparatory  ('(tmniittee. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Cliia-hsiiig,  Chekiang.  Horn  in  1875.  Seventy-inght  years  of  age  (1953). 
He  went  to  .Japan  to  study  law.  Cot  the  Chin-shili  degiet'  (the  third  degree  under  the  old 
examination  system)  of  the  late  Cit  ing  dynasty  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Sheii  wa.s  a well- 
known  agitator  in  Chekittr.g  during  the  Revolution  of  1911.  Hefore  the  War  of  Rosi.stance, 
he  was  Dean  of  the  Shaugliai  College  of  Law  .nid  Pi<>sidenl  of  the  Kxec.ntive  Hoard  of  the 
Shat'.ghtti  Par  .Associjition.  .'shen  was  arnssted  :uid  inijuisoned  bv  tlu'  Kiiomintang  reac- 
tionary government  in  ]93(i  for  his  part  in  persuading  the  peopli;  of  Shanghai  to  [larticipate 
in  the  Natioual  Salvation  movement.  A mcmlxa’  of  the  P(;opl('’.s  Political  Council  during 
the  War  of  Resistance  tind  a representative  of  tlu'  1 )(>rnocrtit ic  Lt'agiie  iu  the  formi'r  Politieal 
Consultative  Conferemte;  also  a rcpro-';ciitati\-e  of  the  Chinese  Democratic  Lt'aguc  to  the 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  in  1940,  serving  as  !i  standing  member  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  PPCC’.  Chief  .lust.ice  <>f  the  Supreme  Peopl(>’s  (fonrt  (1950). 

Shen  )'cn-j>ing  (Pen  nam(>:  M;io  I'lni) 

I’S  Source 

Mem'tier,  C'entral  Peo|)le's  Covrrr.ment  Council;  Minister  of  (Culture;  \'ice-C’haivman 
(one  of  four),  Cominittei*  of  ( nllnrc  and  iMlucttt ion ; inomhcr.  Standing  Committee,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Coiilemice’s  National  Committee;  \’ice-Cliairinan  (one 
of  five),  China  ('onimittee  to  Defend  World  Peace;  \'ic('-Cliairnuni,  All-China  Federation 
of  Literature  and  Arts;  nn'mlxtr,  n present iiig  the  .All-China  Federation  of  Literature  and 
Arts,  Chine.se  People’s  Political  Con.-nltal ivc  Conference. 

One  of  the  mo.st  active  and  best  known  figures  in  couti'inporarv  Chinese  literature, 
novelist  Shen  A’en-ping  (lielter  known  as  Mao  Tun)  was  horn  in  1897  in  T ung-hsiang, 
( hekiaiig.  Hr  studied  at  the  Nanking  ’t'ct.-lmiral  School  atul  Peking  l uiversity,  and  later 
was  a.ssociated  uith  the  Coiniuercial  Press  in  Shanghai,  lie  has  liee.n  prominent  in  the 
Chinese  literary  held  for  over  two  ileeados,  and  during  his  editorship  of  the  Short  Story 
Monthly,  in  the  iciid-2()’s,  that  inagay.ine  became  one  of  the  most  iiillui.'iilial  literary 
journals  in  ( hiiia.  lie  w;is  arti\(‘  in  ie\' aliitioiiai v work  in  Shanghai  from  1924  to  1927, 
and  s]ient  the  ye.iis  192.S  to  19.30  in  .lapau.  fiir  ; iication  of  his  trilogy  Kclipse,  doiiliiig 
with  the  levoliitionarv'  fieriod  of  I92'i  I92T,  won  lor  him  the  title  of  (Jiina’.s  leading  nove- 
list He  has  coiit  iinied  his  [in.'giessivc  writings,  and  has  for  years  berm  idiaitified  with  left  i.st 
int(4tcctnal  grouiis.  .According  to  rcitorts,  Slieii  w.'ts  not  allowed  ni  leave  tlie  environs  of 
Chungking,  though  he  was  active  in  that  city  in  the  tnomotion  (.f  demociatie  inoveiiKMit.s. 

In  1910  Sdicn  was  iin  ited  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  ( 'nltiiral  .Association  to  visit 
till'  I'SSR,  which  he  did.  Me  rctnined  to  2'hina  in  .Ainil  J9I7  iiii'.l  gave  many  leetnre.s  on 
the  favorable  impressions  gained  dniiiig  his  \ i.sil.  Hy  Noveinlx';'  1947  lie  had  gone  to 
Hong  Kong,  where  lie  was  active  among  the  Communist,  fellow-traveh'i , and  libcrti!  groups. 
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He  arrived  in  North  China  in  January,  1949,  and  has  participated  in  many  Communist- 
sponsored  cultural  events.  He  has  served  on  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Communisl  Source 

Native  of  T’ung-hsiang,  Chekiang.  More  than  fifty  yeais  of  age  (1953).  Studied 
natural  science  first  in  the  Marine  Engineering  School  of  Nanking.  Later,  went  to  Peking 
and  completed  the  eollege  preparatory  course  in  the  National  Poking  University,  ShCn 
was  an  editor  at  (he  Comnieioia!  Press,  and  edited  the  Hsiao  Shuo  Yiieh  Pao  (Tke  Short 
Story  Monthly).  He  undertook  propaganda  work  in  the  Political  Department  headquarters 
during  the  Northern  Expedition.  After  the  failure  of  the  Creat  Revolution,  ho  fled  to 
Shanghai  and  busied  himself  in  writing.  In  the  initial  stage  of  the  War  of  Resistance,  he 
went  far  away  to  Sinkiang  to  start  cultural  reclamation  work. 

Later,  he  went  to  Yenan  (Fu-shili),  stayed  there  for  some  time,  and  hecanie  more  mature 
in  theory  and  outlook.  He  e.xprcssed  his  ojiinioiis  to  thousands  of  revolutionary  youths  by 
lecturing  and  writing  for  Chinese  Culture.  After  ho  went  back  to  Chungking,  he  w rote  the 
play  In  the  Time  of  Spring  and  got  it  jirodiiced.  It  spoki'  for  tlic'  unmet  demands  and 
agonies  of  the  industrial  and  business  elements  in  the  Interior  at  that  time.  The  play  was 
later  banned. 

Mr.  Mao  Tun  was  invited  to  vi.sit  the  USSR  after  the  Japanese  surrender  and  w as  very 
warmly  welcomed  there.  He  came  back  and  wrote  down  his  lirst-hand  impressions  of 
conditions  in  that  country  in  his  V'i.sit  to  the  CSSH  which  was  published  first  as  a serial  in 
the  Ncv>  China  Daily  and,  later,  as  a book.  Thoiiah  the  Kiioinintang  Government  tried 
to  ban  it,  it  was  a rc.cord-iircaking  he.st-scller  at  that  time. 

During  the  Civil  War.  he  went  from  Chungking  to  Kwangtiing,  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
tlien  to  Shanghai,  fighting  with  his  pen  contiiiiiously  as  the  epokesman  of  tlu'  people.  Perse- 
cutioi.  continually  dogged  his  steps.  He  .vas  forced  to  go  to  ILmg  Kong  again  in  1948 
ddiere  he  edited  tlu'  Hsiao  Shuo  Yiieh  K’an  {The  Fiction  Monthly),  which  bi'came  a groat 
liteniry  periodical  in  South  (’hina. 

A Chinese  man  of  letters  of  world  renown  and  Minister  of  Culture  of  the  (Central) 
People’s  Goveriiinoiit  (1950). 

Ssu-l’u  Mei-l’ang 

L'S  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Coveniment  Council;  member,  (kmiinission  of  Overseas 
Chinese  Affairs;  member,  Kwangtiing  Provincial  People's  Ciovernment  Council;  memlier, 
National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Coiiferenee;  mem'oer,  repre- 
senting Overseas  ('hiiiese,  t'hiiie.se  lYople's  Political  (Consultative  Conference;  President 
of  Chiii-kuiig  J ang  (also  known  as  the  Hung-men  Society  of  the  Chinese  Freemasons 
Society). 

A long-time  reside.it  in  the  United  States  wiio  fer  many  years  was  prominent  in  (^hinese 
eorniininii ics  in  New  York  and  San  Franei.sco,  Ssu-t’u  ?^Iei-t'ang  was  born  e.  1805  in  K’ai- 
p’iiig,  Kwangtiing  Province.  For  o\er  thirty  years  he  headed  the  On  l.eoiig  'Pong  in  the 
United  States.  Oppo.sed  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  latter’s  period  of  pacification 
toward  the  Japanese,  Ssu-t’u  supported  the  Ccneralissiiiio  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sino-Japaiicse  War  in  1937.  lie  was  mo.st  active  in  the  raising  of  funds  among  American 
Overseas  Chinese  for  the  war  efbirt.  Ssi'i-t'ii  was  made  a coiin.selor  of  the  Exectuive  Yuan 
and  later  became'  a member  of  the  People's  Political  Council.  He  returned  to  China  in  1943 
but  within  the  next  five  years  made  many  return  trips  to  tlie  Uiiiti'd  States. 
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In  194(i,  SsH-l’n  supported  the  coalition  ncRotiations  sponsored  b3'  tne  I’S  and  was 
the  one  who  established  within  the  Huiig-rnoii  Society  a political  group  named  the  Hung- 
men  Min-chih  Taiig,  whicdi  was  at  that  time  known  as  a democratic  organization  supporting 
the  Central  Government.  This  “party”  advocated  cessation  of  the  Civil  War,  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Communist  and  Ki*omintang  armies  under  multiparty  supervision,  and  preserva- 
tion of  China’s  territorial  integrity.  However,  tb.c  Min-chih  Tang  was  at  that  time  only 
one  of  at  least  four  semi-poli*i.-al  groups  organized  within  the  Chih-kung  Tang,  some  of 
which  had  close  connections  with  the  Kuomintang  and  even  with  the  CC  Clique.  At  that 
time,  Ssu-t'u  .Mei-t'ang's  group  was  considered  to  be  primarily  repie.sentative  of  American 
members  of  the  f lung-men  Society. 


Communist  iSource 

Native  of  K'ai-p’ing,  Kwangtung.  Kighty-.seven  years  of  age  (if  living,  1953).  Became 
an  apprentice  in  an  incense  .store  in  TIsin-hui  after  only  three  j'ears  of  study  in  an  old- 
fashioned  .school.  At  seventeen,  suddor.ly  gave  up  the  unrewarding  life  of  an  apprentice 
and  t\ent  to  the  I’nited  States  to  live  the  lift’  of  an  Overseas  Chinese. 

While  in  America,  he  caught  on  with  ideologicai  currents  of  iialiunaiism  and  democracy. 
On  the  one  hand  he  per.suaded  the  Iliing-mcn  brothers  (a  secret  society)  to  join  the  An  Liang 
Tang  ('On  Leung  T(ing)  with  a view  to  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  Overseas  Chinese, 
and  on  the  other  he  followed  Dr.  S\m  Yat-sen  in  taking  part  in  the  (diinese  Revolution. 
Later,  when  Dr.  Sun  bccamt- the  Rrc.vi.siona!  IVc.sidciit,  Ss’u-t’u  ’.’.’as  appointed  “Keeper  of 
the  Seals”  in  rectignition  of  his  many  senices  to  the  Republic.  However,  he  graciously 
declined  the  post. 

He  came  back  in  1931  to  coinaaic  the  iMve-C'ont incut  Hung-men  (’onference  in  Hong 
Kotig.  .\t  this  conference  a resolution  was  irassed  to  abolish  the  “'ong  and  to  e.stabiish  in  its 
place  a political  jiarty  called  “'riie  Chinese  Chih-kung  Party.”  He.  w!V“  made  Director  of 
the  ()\er.seas  Divi.sion.  'riimiceforth,  the  (diih-kung  Party  often  expressed  its  opinion  on 
national  affairs.  The  Third  Conference,  held  on  ! Mav’  1917,  in  Hong  Kong,  again  saw 
Ssu-t’u  as  the  party  spokesman,  insisting  on  domestic  peace  and  political  democracy,  and 
deploring  one-party  dictatorship  and  unification  by  force.  The  adoption  of  this  program 
alienated  the  Chih-kung  Party  from  the  Kuomintang,  and  Ssu-t’u  became  increasingly  more 
outspoken  in  his  advoctu^y  of  the  cau.se  of  the  people.  He  joined  the  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference  as  a representative  of  the  Democratic  Overseas  Chinese. 

Member  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council  (1950). 


Nm  Yu 

US  Source 

.-\lternate  member.  Central  Committee,  Communist  Partj';  member,  People’s  Revolu- 
tionary Military  Council;  Deputj'  Commamhu,  Third  Field  Arm\';  Vice-Chairman  (one  of 
four),  F.ast  China  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Council;  Chairman,  Nanking  Militar3" 
Control  C.'ominission ; inembei'.  National  Committee,  Ciiine.se  People’s  Politicai  Consulta- 
tive (amference;  Chairman,  Nanking  branch,  Sinp^Soviet  Friendship  Association;  Ma>'or  of 
Nanking;  member,  representing  the  I'liird  Field  Army,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consulta- 
tive Conference;  member.  National  Committee,  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth. 

A Comiiuinist  military  leader  since  1927,  General  Su  Yii  was  born  in  1905  in  Ling-vuan, 
Hunan,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Hunan  Pioviin  ial  3rd  Normal  School  in  Heng-yang.  He 
joined  the  Student  Corps  of  the  Independent  Regiment  of  Yeh  T’ing’s  forces  in  1927  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Nanchang  I'prising  w'as  a platoon  leader.  Shortly  thereafter  Su  joined 
the.  Com.munist  Parl3'  and  accompanied  Chn  'I'eli  to  Ching-kang-.slra:;,  where  he  became  a 
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Company  Commander  in  the  Speeiai  Serviee  Haf  talion.  l^y  1930  he  was  a Division  <^'om- 
mandbr  under  Ch’eri  I,  and  the  followiiif'  year  served  as  Commander  of  the  G4th  Division 
of  Lin  Piao’s  Fo\irth  Red  Army.  From  1932  to  193o  he  was  ('hief  of  Staff  of  the  1'enth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Fang  Chih-min,  and  following  Fang’s  capture  by  the  National 
Government  led  guerrilla  troops  on  the  Kiangsi-Chekiang-Fukien  border. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Kiangsi  by  the  main  Communist  Forces,  Su,  with  Ch'cn  I, 
remained  in  that  province  to  carry  on  guerrilla  activities,  and  their  troops  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  New  Fourth  Army.  He  commanded  the  1st  Column  (later  redesignated  the 
bst  Divi,sion)  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  from  1038  until  194f),  served  eoneurrently  after  1911 
as  Acting  Deputy  Commander  of  that  army,  and  was  also  Commander  and  Political  Com- 
missioner of  the  (. 'entral  Kiaiigsu  Military  District.  He  was  appointed  Deputy  Commandei 
of  the  Now  Fourth  Army  in  lOlCand  still  retains  that  |)ost,  though  the  Army  is  now  called 
the  Third  Field  Army.  Su  was  elected  an  a.lternate  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  at  the  Seventh  National  Partj’  Congress  in  April  194.o.  In  1949  he 
commanded  troops  that  helped  capture  H.sii-chou,  I’ang-fou  (Peng-pu),  and  Shanghai,  and 
was  appointed  Deputy  Chairman  (under  Ch’en  1)  of  the  Shanghai  Military  Control  Com- 
mission in  May  of  that  year,  but  in  September  was  transferred  to  Nanking  as  Chairman  of 
that  city’s  Military  Control  (’ommission. 

Communist  Source- 

Native  of  Fukien.  More  than  forty  yr'ars  of  age  (19.'>3).  Studied  in  the  .Second  Normal 
School  of  Hunan.  .Joined  the  Communi.st  Paity  Youth  (torps  at  the  agi>  of  eighteen.  In 
1927  he  enlisted  in  the  Student  Corps  of  the  4th  Army  Independent  Regiment  stationed  at 
'Wuchang  under  the  command  of  th<>  liiti'  General  Yeh  'l’’ing.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
he  participated  in  the  famous  Nanchang  I'prising,  becoming  one  of  China’s  earliest  emi- 
nent Red  soldiers.  Thereafter  he  constantly  followed  Commander  in  Cliief  Chu  Teh.  When 
the  Red  Army  started  its  Long  .March,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  to  figlu  in  the  Kiangsi- 
Chekiang-Fukien  Ro'der  Region.  In  1938,  when  the  New  Fourth  Army  was  organized,  his 
troops  were  the  first  to  reach  the  southern  front  along  the  Yangtze  River.  After  tin-  South 
Anhwei  Ineident,  as  the  1st  Division  commander  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  and,  eoneurrently. 
Commander  of  the  Central  Kiaiigsu  Military  Region,  he  fought  the  .Japane.se  in  (Central 
Kiangsu.  He  won  all  seven  of  the  battles  he  fought  in  North  Kiang.su  when  the  (livil  War 
first  broke  out.  Once  he  K'l/ealed  to  defend  Shantung,  and  then  helpi'd  General  Ch’en  I 
to  encircle  and  attack  Ilsti-clioii  and  Paiig-J'ou  (Peng-pu),  and  liberate  Nanking  and  Shang- 
hai. Su  was  Chairman  of  the  Nanking  Military  Control  Committee.  ^’ice-Cllairman  of  the 
East  (diina  Military  and  Adminkstrativc  ('ommi^tee  (1950). 

Sun  Yat-sen,  M me.  (Maiden  name;  Sung  Ch’ing-Jing) 

US  Source 

Vice-(.'liairrnan  (one  of  six).  Centra'  People's  Government;  member.  National  Com- 
mittee, Cliine.se  People’s  Political  Consultative  Confcroncj;  specirdly  invited  member, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Mme.  Sun  Y'at-sen,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Republie  and  a devoted  fol- 
lower of  lier  husband’s  social  principle.s,  was  born  in  Shanghai  in  1890,  second  daughter  of  an 
American-educated  Cliristian  businessman.  She  attended  McTyeire  School  for  Giris  in 
Shanghai  and  graduated  with  a i4..\.  degree  in  1913  from  Wesleyan  College  for  Women, 
Macon,  Georgia.  Returning  to  China,  .she  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  as  seerelary 
to  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  accompanied  him  to  .iaiian  when  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  took  action  against 
Dr.  Sun  as  a revolutionist.  Tlic  two  were  married  in  .Japan  in  1915,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  Sun’s  life,  his  wife  continued  to  be  hi.s  .secretary,  as.si.'<tai.t,  and  interpret (>r. 
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Although  siiKT  her  InishaiuJ’s  death  in  1025,  Mme.  Sun  has  not  (sic)  been  active  in  poli- 
ties, .she  has  had  much  influence  upon  Chinese  liberal  groujis.  She  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Kuomintang  Central  Executive  Committee  iu  192b,  served  in  the  Wu-han  Government 
in  1927,  aiid  went  to  Europe  fcllowine  thoComrniinist-Kuornintang  split.  With  the  exception 
of  a trip  to  China  in  1929.  Mnie.  Sun  rem.ained  in  lilurope  until  I9i51,  mainly  in  Russia. 
In  1931  she  return  ;d  to  Shanghai,  where  she  was  v<u,al  in  denouncing  Kuomintang  reac- 
tion.aries,  Japane.se  aggre-ssion,  and  deviations  from  iior  husband's  teachings.  At  this  time 
she  was  closely  associated  with  the  China  League  for  Civil  Rights.  Following  Japanese 
occupation  of  Shanghai  in  l‘.)37,  Mme.  Sun  went  to  Hong  Kong,  where,  until  1941,  she 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  China  Defense  League.  After  Pearl  Harbor  she  lived  quietly  in 
Chungking,  reportedly  a virtind  prisoner  ir<  her  own  home. 

Since  the  war  Mine.  Sun  has  been  the  leader  of  the  China  W'elfare  Fund,  and  active  in 
relief  and  philanthropiic  work.  She  went  to  Peking  in  August  1049  to  participate  in  the 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consullalive  (.'oiiference,  at  which  time  she  staled  that  the 
Communist  Party  “is  the  surest  guarantee  that  Sun  Yat-.sen  s ihree  principles  . . . will  be 
aueeessfully  carried  out.”  'I'liougli  a sister  of  Mme.  Chiaiig  Kai-shek,  Mme.  II.  II.  Kung, 
and  T.  \’.  Soong,  politically  Mme.  Sun  Viit-seii  lias  been  op]>o.scd  to  all  of  her  family  since 
1927. 


Communist  Source 

Widow  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  Porn  in  Sbangiiai  in  1890.  Siudied  in  the  L'nited  States. 
She  came  hack  to  China  and  assisted  Dr.  Sun  'I'lit-sen  in  hi.s-  revolutionary  acti\ities.  She 
is  the  most  progres.sive  of  the  three  Sung  (Soong)  sisters.  She  organ. zed  the  Freedom 
League  and  ton-k  charge  of  the  Social  Welfare  I'bundation.  She  devoted  herself  to  deiiiocratie 
activities. 

Mme.  Sun  did  not  have  any  freedom  in  Shaiurhai,  and  kept  silent  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  .secret  police,  li  uu.s  not  uiilil  die  beginning  of  1919,  on  the  eve  of  C'hiang’s 
resignation,  that  she  Ix'gan  to  .state  her  views.  Later,  she  went  north  and  attended  the 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference.  Vice-Chainnan  of  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
enirncnt  (19.50). 


Sung  Jen-ch’iung 

US  Source 

A military  officer  who  joined  tlie  (xjinmunist  Party  in  1928,  Sung  Jeii-eh’iung  was  horn 
in  1904  in  Liu-yang,  Hunan,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Whaiiqioa  Military  Academy.  In  1930, 
he  was  a regimental  Political  Commissioner  in  Lin  Piao’.s  forces  and  the  following  year  was 
a Political  ('ornmissioner  of  the  Fifth  Army  t orps.  Sung  made  the  Long  .March,  and  in  1937 
wa.s  Commander  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Army,  and  following  the  rc-  ’■'.'■fic'zation  of  Com- 
munist forces  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Political  Departnient  ot  the  129di  Division 
of  the  Eighth  Route  Army. 

Sung  was  .sent  to  southern  Ilopeli  early  in  the  Siiio-.Iapaiie.se  War  and  from  1940  until 
1947  was  Commander  of  the  IIopeh-Shaiilung-Hoiiari  .Military  District.  Following  the 
Communist  occupation  of  Xaiiking  in  April  l'J49,  he  was  appointed  \'ice-Chairmaii  of  that 
city’s  Military  Control  Commission,  but  was  reiieved  in  September  1949,  reportedly  for 
maladniini.slratioii.  He  was  elected  an  alternate  member  of  tbe  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  at  the  Seventh  National  Party  Congress  in  Afuil  1945. 

Alternate  member.  Central  Committee,  Communist  Parly. 
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Communist  Source 

A beloved  general  of  General  Liu  Po-eh’eng,  Wlien  the  anti-Japanese  war  started,  ho 
was  Direelor  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  129th  Division.  He  wa.s  Commander  of  the 
Central  Hopeh  Military  Region  during  the  liberation  War  and  was  elected  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  the.  Seventu  i'ienary  Coinerence  of  tiie  Chinese  Cominunisi  FarLy. 
Sung  has  been  shouldering  the  heavy  responsibility  of  liberating  the  Southwest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Southwest  Work  Corps. 

Van  Chhi-Un  M'SiW 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  Chairman,  Cl  ckiang  Provincial 
People’s  Government;  Chairman,  Hangchow  ?vlilitary  Control  Commission;  Deputy  Com- 
mander, 'riiird  Field  Army;  Chairman,  Chekiang  branch,  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Associa- 
tion; .Secretary,  Chekiang  Provincial  Committee,  Communist  Party. 

T’an  Chen-lin  was  born  in  1901  in  Fukien  and  is  a middle  school  graduate  who  has 
never  bofni  outside  (diina.  He  joined  the  Communist  I’arty  in  1920,  and  was  with  the  Com- 
munist foices  during  the;  days  at  Ching-kang-shan.  In  1930,  he  was  Political  Commissioner 
of  the  J’welfth  Army,  later  becoming  ('ommandcr  of  the  Fukien  Military  District.  During 
the  Long  March  T’an  remained  in  lAikien  in  charge  of  g\ierrilla  troops,  and  wh(;n  the  Xew 
Fourth  Army  was  created  he  was  appointed  Political  Commissioner  of  the  Army’s  2nd 
Column.  lie  wuis  sub.seciucntly  traiisfernid  to  North  Kiangsu  as  Political  Commi.ssioner 
of  the-7th  Di\'i.sioii  of  the  Now  Fourth  Army.  Commander  of  the  (ith  Divi.sion  by  191.’),  he 
became  in  1947  Political  Commissioner  of  the  Fast  China  Field  Army  (.successor  of  the  New 
Fourth  Army  and  predecessor  of  tho'i'hird  Field  Aimy).  lOlocted  to  the  Communist  ('.''ntral 
Committee  at  the  Seventh  Nationiil  Party  Congress  in  .April  194.o,  T’an  served  as  Cliiii'mun 
of  the  J’siiian  Military  Control  (’oinmi.ssion  from  September  1948  until  his  appointment  in 
May  1949  to  the  Hangchow  Military  Control  (kunmission’s  chairmanship.  He  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Chekiang  Provincial  People’s  Covernrnent  on  19  August  1949. 

Communist  Source 

None. 

Tan  Kah-kee  (Mandarin  name;  Ch’en  Chia-keng) 

US  Source 

Member,  Cenirai  People’s  Covernrnent  Council;  member,  Commission  of  Over.s  :.as 
Chinese;  member.  Standing  Committee,  ( hiiie.se  People’s  Political ' Consultative  Confer- 
ence’s National  Committee;  member,  representing  Overseas  (diinese,  Chinese  Peo|>le’s 
Political  Consultative  (.’onferenee. 

A Singapore  busines.srnan,  millionaire,  and  philanthropist  who  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  a.s  the  leader  of  the  (,)verseas  (^hinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  Tan  Kah-kee  was 
born  e.  1873  in  Turig-an,  Fukien  Province,  China  (near  Amoy).  He  is  the  father-in  law  of 
the  prominent  Malayan  busines.smaii  Lee  Kong-chian.  Ta:i  went  to  Malaya  in  his  youth 
and  later,  through  lii.s  various  business  enterpri.ses,  amassed  a considerable  fortune  and 
acfiuired  a wide  reputation  for  his  philanthropic  work.  He  lias  taken  an  active  part  in  tlie 
field  of  education  for  the  C'hinese  in  Malaya  and  in  his  home  dieirict  in  China.  In  1933,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  Tan  retired  from  active  husines.s.  During  the  1930’s  he  was  especially  active 
in  organizing  and  supporting  various  relief  funds  established  mainly  for  the  welfare  of 
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Chinese,  in  C hina.  At  all  times  aii  outspoken  c-itie,  he  attacked  ollic'nl  r.onupticn  and  j)oor 
administration  in  the  Kuomintang  C'lovernment  and  gradually  became  sympathetic  toward 
the  Communist  Party. 

h’ollowing  his  visit  to  Nationalist  and  Communist  areas  in  China  in  1940,  where  he 
•seems  tn  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  administi'ative  system  of  the  Communist 
Government  at  Yenan  (Fu-shih),  Tan  tjro'^e  eompietely  with  the  Kuommlang.  Consistent  ly 
anti-.Japanese,  in  early  1942  Tan  escaped  to  Java  where  he  spe.ni,  the  war  yeai"s.  .viiiiough  he 
made  a post-war  visit  to  Chungking  at  the  invitation  of  the  Kuomintang  Government,  Tan 
remained  unreconciled,  and  continued  his  attack  on  conditions  existing  under  the  Kuomin- 
taiig  in  Cl’.i'ia.  In  1946  he  was  proposed  by  the  (communist  Party  as  non-partisan  delegate 
to  the  People’s  Political  Council  but  dec.linetl  the  invitation.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  J’nisident  Truman  urging  the  cessation  of  United  States  aid  to  China.  In 
December  1916  he  established  the  A’art-c/i’iae  J?7i-pao,  apaper  serving  primarily  as  a medium 
to  di.sseminate  China  Democratic  l-caguc  propaganda.  Early  in  1948  he  reportedly  visited 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  was  reported  to  he  Finanre  Head  of  the  Kuomintang  Revolutionary 
Committee,  'ran  .served  as  Chairinaii  of  the  .Singapore  Overseas  Chine.se  Conference  which 
sent  a tclograrn  to  Mao  Tse-tiing  supporting  the  May  (1948)  Day  slogans  of  the  Chinese 
CoiniTuinist  Party. 

In  Fehniary  1949,  lie  scait  a c(»ngiatulatory  udegram  to  Mao  'rsc-tua.g  which  was 
answered  by  an  invitation  to  visit  ('omiiuiaist  China  as  guest  of  the  new  regime.  Tan  left 
Singapore  arriving  in  .\ortli  China  early  in  June  1949.  He  attended  meetings  of  the  People’s 
Political  Conference  in  Seplembei  and  was  a])])ointed  a member  of  the  Central  Pooi)le’s 
Government  Counci!  and  of  the  Overseas  Ghinese  Commission.  After  furtlier  touring  in 
China  ho  re.tui'ned  brie.fly  t<;  .Singapore  in  February  1950  hut  was  back  in  China  in  May. 
'I'aii  1 laini.s  iio  pGiticai  jnirty  memhership  other  tlian  an  early  affiliation  with  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
'r’ung  Meng  Iliii.  Sima'  the  war’ .s  end  h'  l>as  been  associated  with  the  China  Deinocratie 
l^eague  though  he  is  not  a member. 

Co7nmunisl  Source 

Native  of  Tuiig-aii,  Fukien.  Eighty  y(;ars  of  age  (1953).  A prominent  leader  of  Over- 
.sca.s  Chinese.  !n  his  early  yc'ars  he  financially  aided  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  to  engage  in  revolu- 
tion. 'I'he  .schools  which  he  has  founded  and  supported  during  the  past  many  years  include 
.schools  in  Fukien:  Chimei  Primary  School,  Cliimei  Middle  School,  Chimei  Normal  School, 
Sea  Products  and  Navigation  School,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  School,  Normal  School  for 
Girls,  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Commercial  School,  and  Amoy  University;  and  schools 
in  the  South  Seas:  Nanyaiig  .Middle School,  Singapore  S(;a  Products  and  Navigation  School, 
Normal  School  for  Overseas  Chiiic.se  in  the  South  Seas,  School  for  Overseas  Chinese  Girls 
111  the  South  Sea.s,  Ai-t'iing  School,  rao-iian  School,  and  Ch’ung-fu  School.  Mr.  Ch'en 
was  vigorously  active  not  only  in  the  educational  field  but  also  in  that  of  the  press.  In  1924, 
he  fouiuh'd  the  Xanyany  Commercial  Daily.  Delegate  to  the  People’s  Political  Consulta- 
tive Confeiiuice  in  1949.  .Member  of  the  Central  Peojile’s  Government  Council  (1950). 

Tan  P’ing-shan  -"Pill 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  People’s  Government  Council;  member.  State  -Ndministration  Coun- 
cil; Chairman,  Committee  of  People’s  Supervision;  member.  Central  Standing  Committee, 
San  Min  Chu  I Comrades  .\ssoeiation;  member.  Executive  Committee,  Kuomintang  Revo- 
hilioiiary  Conimitlee;  member,  representing  the  San  Min  Chu  I Comrades  .Association, 
Chinese  I’eople's  Political  (.’oiisultative  Conference. 
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One  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Coiriin.iriist  Party  from  its  inception  until 
1927,  T’an  P'ing-slian  was  horn  in  18S7  in  Kao-ming  Ilsien,  Kwangti’.ng.  He  attended 
schools  in  Canton  and  is  a graduate  of  I’ekii.g  University.  While  in  Canton  he  rose  to 
prominence  as  a student  leader  and  was  active  in  the  Canton  bianch  of  the  Soeialist  Youth 
League.  l'’ari  wsus  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  and  was 
closely  associated  with  the  first  Party  Chairman  Ch'en  Tu-iisiu.  During  tin:  period  of 
Kuomintang-Communist  collaboration  m the  twenties,  T’an  served  as  a member  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  t.he  Knoniintang  «nd  a.s  head  of  the  Knomintang’s  Organi- 
zation Department.  He  was  Director  of  the  general  strike  in  Canton  in  1925  Jn  November 
192()  he  attended  the  Seventh  Plenum  of  the  ('omintern  as  a delegate  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  was  elected  to  the  Prci.ldium  of  the  Comintern.  T’ari  served  as  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Wu-han  Government  in  1927.  Having  been  criticized  by  the  Chinese 
Communist.  Party  Central  Committee  at  an  emergency  conference  of  the  Party  on  7 August 
1927  (following  the  split  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  ('ominunists),  he  was  later  that 
year  ousted  from  the  Party.  Thereafter  he  s|>ent  many  years  in  exile  abroad. 

'Fhough  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Third  Party,  'l’’an  was  l?te.r  re-adraif ted 
to  the  Kuomintang  and  during  the  war  was  said  to  be  associated  with  the  Tai  Li  organizn- 
tioii.  For  several  years  he  served  as  an  executive  mcnibcr  of  tin  rCiiomintang  San  .Min  Clhu  1 
Youth  Corps  and  was  also  a delegate  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1940,  and  a member  of 
the  Fourth  People’s  Political  (-ounr.il.  T’an  .split  with  the  Kuomintang  sometime  in  1947 
and  became,  in  1948,  with  Li  ('hi-shen,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kuomintang  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  in  Hong  Kong.  He  left  Hong  Kong  in  the  fall  of  1948  for  Communist- 
controlled  areas  and  during  the  summer  of  1949  served  on  the  Preparatoiy  Committee  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  ('onferenee. 

ComviunuL  Source. 

Native  of  Kao-ming  Ilsien,  Kwa.uguing.  Sixly-six  years  of  age  (1953).  Graduate  of 
the  National  Peking  L'niversity.  T’an  was  Editor  in  Chief  of  tlu'  Sew  Tide  during  the 
4 May  Student  Movement  period.  Li  Ta-chao,  Ch’en  d'u-lisiu,  and  he  were  at  that  time 
important  figures  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  1924,  when  Dr.  Sun  Yat-.son  was 
re-organizing  the  Kuomintang  in  Canton  and  welcomed  Communist  eieinents  to  join  the 
Kuomintang,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  promoting  tlie  Nationaiist-Comrnunist 
co-operation.  After  the  Kuomintang  was  reorganized,  he  was  the  fir.st  Mini.ster  of  Organiza- 
tion. During  the.  W\i-han  government  period,  he  served  as  Minister  of  Farmer.s.  Later,  due 
to  the  collapse  of  the  Wu-han  government,  he  went  to  Nanehang  and  taartieipated  in  the 
Nanchaiig  I'prising.  Consequently,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Kuomintang  Ly  the  Nan- 
king government.  During  the  War  of  Resist anee,  he  joined  a group  of  people,  iueludiug 
Ch’en  Mi.ug-shu,  Liu  Ya-tzu,  Chu  Ytin-shan,  Yang  Chieh,  Hsu  Pao-ehu,  and  Wang  K'un- 
lun  to  found  (he  San  Min  Chu  1 (’omrades’  Association  in  Chungking.  Latcn-,  he,  also  joined 
the  Kuvmintang  Revolutionary  Committee.  ^ iee-Proeuvator-(jeneral  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government  (1950). 


Teng  H siao-p’ing 
US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Political  Commissioner, 
Second  Field  Army;  member,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference. 
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Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  a little  known  Communist  Political  Commissioner,  wiis  l.orn  in  1900 
in  Kuang-an,  Szechwan,  and  was  educated  in  France.  He  joined  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  in  1923  and  by  1932  was  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  area  where  reportedly  he  worked  in  the 
Propaganda  Divioion  of  the  Party’s  Centml  Committee  and  ahso  edited  the  newspaper 
Red  Star.  Teng  made  the  Long  March  and  subsequeiu.ly  wa-  annointed  Director  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Third  Army  Group.  Following  the 

forcos-j  he  became  Director  of  the  Political  Denartment  of  the  129tii  Division  of  the  Itighta 
Route  Army  and,  by  1938,  wa.s  a member  of  the  North  China  Pureau  of  the  Party.  He  was 
serving  as  Political  Commissioner  of  the  T’ai-hang  Military  District  in  1913  and  at  the  time 
of  his  election  to  the  Party  Genual  Committee  in  April  19-1.5  was  Political  Commissioner 
of  the  Sliansi-lTopeli-Shantung-IIonan  Military  District.  1 Ic  served  in  this  latter  post  until 
the  innorporation  of  the  forces  in  this  district  into  the  Second  Field  Army. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Szechwan.  Studied  in  France  as  one  of  the  “worker-student”  Group.  He 
joined  the  Party  while  still  in  Fraeci’.  Vvhen  he  came  back,  he  went  to  the  Soviet  Region 
in  Kiangsi.  He  parlicifiated  in  the  Long  March  and  was  Political  Coinmis.sar  of  the  129th 
Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  Armv  during  the  War  of  Resistance.  Member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party  (19.50). 


Ttng  Tai-yikm 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member,  State  Administration 
Council;  Minister  of  Railways;  member,  Committee  of  Finance  and  Economies;  member, 
repre.senting  the  Second  Field  .‘\riny,  Chinc'se  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

T’eng  'I'ai-yuan,  a llunane.se,  horn  in  1905,  is  a middle  .school  graduate  who  has  dotie 
additional  study  in  Moscow.  He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1920  and,  following  the 
Kuoinintang-Communist  spiii , wa.s  a.ssociated  with  P’eng  Te  huai  and  the  Fifth  Red  Army. 
He  participated  with  P’eng  in  the  P’ing-chiang  insurrection  and  in  the  estal dishment  of  the 
first  TIunan  Soviet  in  1927  and  laUu;  was  engaged  in  gnc'rrilhi  activiticis  in  Kiangsi,  Hunan, 
and  Hupeh  provinces.  'F’eng  was  Political  (.'ommissionc'r  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
P'eng  that  in  1930  altackcil  Changsha,  'rin-  following  year  he  was  wounded  in  action  and 
went  to  Moscow  where  he  .seemingly  nunained  for  several  y'ears,  studying  military'  tactics 
and  .strategy. 

Hack  in  Ycnan  fl'’n-slnh)  in  1938.  T'cuig  was  appointed  i)c[)uiy  (diief  of  Staff  of  the 
Eighth  Route  Army  and  in  19  10  was  made  Chief  of  StaiT  lioth  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  and 
the  Revolutionary  Military  Council,  posts  lie  held  until  about  1917.  During  part  of  this 
period  he  also  ser\  cd  as  a mernhei  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-N ingsia  Border  Region  Government 
Ciaincil  and  in  .\pril  lit  15  wa.s  ('leeted  to  uKanbership  in  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee. T’eng  ser\-('(l  as  advisor  to  the  Communist  delegat  ion  in  the  Peking  Executive  Head- 
(piarters  in  I '.)  K1  and  19-17,  ;ind  by’  mid-1917  was  Deputy  Commander  of  the  Shansi-Hopeh- 
.Shantung-llonan  People’s  Liberation  Army,  lie  became  a membc'r  of  the  North  China 
People’s  Government  Council  in  September  I!)  18  and  prior  to  lii.s  October  1949  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Railways,  .served  as  Chief  of  the  Railway  Department  of  toe  Chinese  Peopie’.s 
Revolutionary  Military  Cktuncil. 

Cornmunisl  Source 

None. 
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Ttng  Tzu-hui 

US  Source 

Member,  (’cntral  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  rAcniber,  Committee  of 
Finance  and  Economies;  member.  Commission  of  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs;  Third  Secre- 
tary, Central  China  Bureau,  Communist  Party;  Second  Political  Commissioner,  Central 
China  Military  District;  Vice-Chairman  (one  of  four).  Central  and  South  China  military 
and  Political  Affairs  Committee. 

TeiiR  T/u-hui,  veteran  ('ommunist  leader  with  long  experience  in  Central  China,  was 
born  in  1807  in  Lung-yen,  Fukien  Province,  and  is  a graduate  of  a high  school  in  Amoy.  A 
one-time  Kuomintang  member,  he  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1026  and  was  active  in 
Party  movement, s in  his  native  province.  By  1930  he  had  become  Commander  of  the 
Twelfth  Army,  located  in  western  Fukien.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Soviet  there 
and  became  its  head,  Teng  was  elected  to  membership  on  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Kiangsi  So\'iet  in  1931  and  was  also  appointed  People’s  Commissioner  of  Finance  in  that 
Government,  a post  he  held  until  the  start  of  the  Long  March.  He  did  not  make  the  trek 
to  the  Northwest,  but  returned  to  Fukien  where  for  seveial  years,  as.sociated  with  Chang 
Ting-ch’eng,  he  led  guerrilla  troops.  These  troops  were,  about  1937,  incorporated  into 
the  Communist  New  Fourth  Army,  and  he  became  head  of  the  Organization  Bureau  of  the 
Army’s  Political  Department. 

Throughout  the  Sino-Japanesc  War,  Teng  seems  to  have  remained  in  Central  China, 
serving  in  various  capacities  with  the  New  Fourth  Army.  By  1939  he  was  the  Vice-Direetor 
of  the  Army’s  Political  Department,  later  was  Political  Com.missioner  of  the  Army’s  4th 
Division,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender  was  Chairman  of  the  Kiangnan  Liberated 
Area.  Elected  a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  April  1945, 
Teng,  by  1946,  had  been  made  Political  Commis.sioiier  of  the  Central  China  Military  Dis- 
trict and  also  served  in  the  (i'entral  (i)hina  Bureau  of  the  Party,  lie  w'as  elected  Chairman 
o;  tiie  Central  Plains  Provisional  People’s  Government  in  March  1949. 

Corirnunisl  Source 

Native  of  Lung-yen,  P’ukien.  Teng  was  Chairman  of  the  West-Fukien  Eight-IIsieii 
Soviet  Government  and  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Central  Soviet  Government.  During 
the  Long  March  of  the  Red  Army,  he  was  left  stationed  in  West  P'ukien  to  carry  on  guerrilla 
warfare.  During  the  first  period  of  the  War  of  Resistance  his  men  were  organized  into  the 
New  Fourth  Army  under  General  Chang  Ting-ch’eng.  Teng  was  made  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Political  Department  of  that  Army.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Centr.a!  Com 
mittce  in  the  Seventh  Plenary  Conference  of  the  Party  and  he  assisted  General  Liu  Po- 
ch’eng  in  Central  f’hina  in  the  Liberation  War.  Deputy-Commander  of  the  Central-China 
Military  Zone  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central-South  Military  aiid  Adniinistratrve  Corn- - 
mittee  (1950). 

Teng  Ying-ch'ao,  Miss  ihlTSM  (Married  name;  Mme.  Chou  En-lai) 

US  Source 

Alternate  member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  I’arty;  member.  Committee  of 
Political  and  Legal  Afiairs,  Vice-President  (one  of  three),  All-China  b'cileration  of  Demo- 
cratic Women;  member.  Board  of  Directors,  International  P'ederaiion  of  Democratic 
Women;  member,  Standing  Committee,  Chinese.  People's  Political  Con.suitaiivc  Confer- 
ence’s National  Committee;  mcnibi'r,  FoinuDrs  Comniitti'e,  China  New  Jurisprudence 


Research  Institute;  member,  representing  the  All-China  Federation  of  Democratic  Women, 
Chinese  People’s  Political  (\)risultative  Conference. 

The  No.  2 woman  in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  hJerarchy,  Teng  Ying-ch’ao  (more 
commonly  known  to  the  western  world  as  Mrne.  Chou  I'hi-lai)  wan  horn  in  iOtKI  and  is  a 


Honan  natiVc  niiosc  . 


• •o»  I, 


: she  as  young.  In  1920.  she  graduated 


from  the  Hopeh  Provincial  First  Norma!  School  in  Tierit.sin  and,  after  her  graduation, 
taught  in  that  institution  for  five  years. 

Early  in  her  youth  .she  had  become  a loader  in  Tientsin  student  circles.  She  joined  the 
Young  Communist  League  in  1924  and  the  (^hinese  Communist  Party  in  1925,  shortly 
before  her  marriage  to  Chou  En-iai.  In  192*)  siic  was  eiected  an  alternate  member  of  the 
Kwangtnng-Kwaiigsi  District  Committeeef  the  Chinese  Communist  Paity  and,  eonourrcntly. 
Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Divi.sion  of  tins  committee.  In  1928  Miss  d’eng  became  Secretary 
of  the  Women’.s  Division  of  the  Party,  presumably  ap))ointed  at  the  Sixth  National  Party 
Congre.ss  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  held  in  IVlo.sco\v  in  that  year.  She  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  t*^  Miwoiw-  in  1*127  where  ilew  reniHincd  tbronirh  ITIO  and  npuii  their 
return  to  China,  Miss  'Peng  became  active  in  women’s  work  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet,  and  was 
elected  an  alternate  member  of  the  Kiang.si  Soviet  ('entra!  Committee  in  1934.  She  made 
the.  Long  March  and  during  it  she  eiintracted  inhertmlosis  and  spent  j)art  of  1937  recuperat- 
ing near  Peking.  She  retunuHl  to  Yc'iian  iFu-;  liili)  after  the  Marc<)  i^olo  Bridge  Incident, 
and  in  19.38  was  namc^d  a Cominnnist  leiiresenlal  ive  on  the  People’s  I’olitieal  Council. 

Mi.ss  Teng  was  in  Chungking  with  her  husbaiul  during  many  of  the  war  years,  serving 
as  a representative  of  the  Eighth  Roiiie  Anny  in  tbn.i  eit.y  and  also  on  tlic  variou.s  People’s 
Political  Council.s.  However,  she  did  not  attend  ?es.sions  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Councils. 
In, April  191.J,  Miss  'I't'iig  heeanie  an  alternate  memlier  of  the  Communist  Party's  Central 
Comniittoe  and  .A.ssistaiu  Secretary  of  the  Women  s Section  of  tlie  Party.  The  same  year 
she  was  cloc'tcl  V'ic(!-( 'hairinan  of  the  Liberated  Areas  Women’s  Fedeiation.  Aside  from  a 
few  brief  trips  to  Yenan  ( l'u-«liihl , sh(>  remained  in  Cluingking  and  later,  Nanking,  until 
.\()\  oml.>er  HMli  when,  acconi|)anyiiig  her  husband,  stio  i ef  urned  t.o  ( 'oinmunist  headquarters 
after  the  failur*'  of  negotiations  on  the  inipleineiitation  of  agreenieiits  renclu'd  during  the 
Political  OjnsUltidi*  <•  ( 'onfeia  nee,  on  \\lii<-li  both  she  and  her  husband  iiad  served.  She  has 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inleniafional  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women  sine*'  the  F('(lerati*)ii’s  Second  Congress  held  in  Budapest  in  Deeemlier  1918. 

Miss  'Peng  was  on.'  «>f  the  nrimi'  organizers  of  ihe  .\II-China  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women  (successor  to  the  Idlieraied  Areas  Women’s  Federation),  rcpiesenting  that  group 
at  both  the  Pre()aiatory  Cominittee  and  plenary  sessions  of  the  (.’hinese  People’s  I’olitical 
C’on.sultative  Conferenee,  and  was  :in  active  paitieipant  in  the  Asian  Women’s  Conference 
held  in  Peking  in  December  1919 


Communist  Source 

Native  of  Hsiii-yang,  Honan.  I’’if1y  years  of  age  (lt'53).  Studied  in  the  Peking 
National  Teachers  College  for  Women.  Was  twice  iirq^risoned  duiiiig  the  May  Fourth 
Student  Movement.  She  wa.s  married  to  Ciion  En-hii  in  (kuilo.a  in  1925.  I-alei,  .she  went 
to  Moscow.  I'pori  her  reinrn  .she  \vorke*l  in  llie  Cc.itral  Ofiice  of  the  Party  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Wormn's  Work  Cominittee  and  of  the  Sliensi  Provincial  Committee.  She 
became  a member  of  the  People’s  Political  Conneil  during  the  period  of  Nationalist  and 
Communist  coilaiioration  .d'ter  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Be.sistance.  Later,  she  wa.s  Chief 
of  the  W’oim'ii’s  Department  of  the  5’arig(ze  Hiver  Bun'iiii,  and  alternate  member  of  the 
C.'eiitral  C.'ominittee  of  the  Partj’.  After  the  “Bitter  victory’’  (over  Japan),  she  wc'ut  to 
Cduingking  to  reiire.sent  the  Party  at  tlie  former  Political  Consultative'  (amferenee.  Lati'r, 
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when  the  C'onfereiiet'  doadloeked,  she  went  witli  Chou  En-lai  to  Shanghai,  and  lived  quietly 
in  the  Party  offiee  on  Massenet  Roa<l.  1/ater,  tlvy  Hew  back  to  Yonan  (Fu-shih).  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  Political  and  Ix'gal  Affairs  of  the  State  Administrative  Council  (1950). 

Ting  Ling,  ff/jssTifl  (Original  name;  Chiang  Wei-wen;  Alias:  Chiang  Ping-enih;  Alias; 
Chiang  Ting-ling). 

US  Source 

Member,  Committee  of  Culture  and  Education;  Chairman,  All-China  Federation  of 
Literary  Workers;  re.servo  member.  Board  of  Diroetcprs,  International  Federation  of  Domo- 
cratie  Women;  member,  representing  the  All-China  Federation  of  literature  and  Arts, 
Ciiinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

Ting  Ling,  probably  the  most  prominent  Chinese!  Communist  authores.s,  wa.s  born  in 
Ch'ang-te,  Hunan,  in  1007,  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  landlord.  After  graduation  from  the 
Hunan  Second  Provincial  Women’s  Normal  School,  she  went  to  Shanghai,  where  she  first 
attended  the  P’ing  Min  Girls  School,  a progressive  institution  founded  by  Ch’6n  Tu-hsiu, 
then  Secretary  General  of  the  (Mmmunist  i'arty,  ami  later  studied  C'hinese  literature  at  the 
University  of  Shanghai.  While  in  Shanghai  she  married  Hu  Yoh-p’iii,  a leftist  writer  who, 
in  1931,  was  executed  by  the  Kuomitd.ang,  having  lieen  eaptnrod  while  en  route  to  Kiangsi 
to  participate  in  the  First  Congre.ss  of  (he  Kiangsi  Sovi(!t.  Ting  Ling’s  first  novel,  Hsiao 
Shuo,  wa;s  published  in  1927,  and  was  followed  by  many  others,  which  won  considerable 
praise  in  literary  and  left-wing  circles.  In  1928,  with  her  husband  and  Shrm  T.sung-wen,  she 
organized  the  Red  and  Black  Society  to  promote  proletarian  literature  and  also  joined  the 
Leftist  Writers'  League,  becoming  by  1931  the  editor  of  the  League’s  organ.  The  Great 
Dipper, 

Though  Ting  Ling  was  originally  regarded  a.<  an  anarchist,  she  moved  quickly  into 
Comminiisl  circles,  and  joined  the  Coinumni.st  Party  in  1931  following  her  husband’s  death. 
For  the  next  two  yeur.s  .s1k‘  liv(»d  underground  in  .Shanghai,  continiiiiig  her  writing,  but  in 
1933  wfts  anested  by  the  Kuorniiitang  and  iminisoned  for  over  two  years.  Kcleased  under 
surveillance  in  Xattking,  she  inunagcd  to  e.si-ape  to  Sian  and  from  tlieie  to  Communist  anias 
in  North  Shensi  wh(!i'(!  she  taught  Chinese  literature  at  the  Ant i-.]apan(  se  L’niviirsity.  Later 
.she  .served  as  a seeretarj'  in  the  Eighth  Route  Army  Headquarters  and  was,  at  one  time, 
President  of  the  Ln  Hstin  College  of  .\rts.  In  Yenan  (h’ti-shih)  she  coiitinuocl  her  writing 
and  edited  the  Trip  of  £-'>,l)0()  Li. 

Following  the  Nationtdist  ciiiiture  of  Yenan  (Fu-.«hih'  in  l!)4(i,  d'ing  Ling  went  to 
Harliin.  For  two  years  she  was  active  in  propagtindti  and  womcn’.s  work  for  the  I’arty.  She 
was  a (ielegJite  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Internatioiiiil  l'cderaii()n  of  l)emo(  rtitic 
Women,  held  in  P.udapest  in  Dei-cmber  1 9 1!4,  and  '.ws  ti'.  tive  in  the  formation  of  both  ibo  .'Jl- 
China  F'ah'iation  of  Democratic  Women  mid  the  All-China  Federation  of  Litcrtitnre  and 
Arts.  In  April  1949  she  wjis  one  of  tin*  Chinese  del.  gates  to  the  i’ragiie  Congress  of  Parti.sans 
of  Peace,  and  in  October  of  that  same  year  headed  tin*  ( 'liiiiese  deh'g.ition  tlmt  went  to  ,Mo,s- 
euw  b:i  attend  the  celebration  of  the  32nd  .\nui\'e.'.s!iry  of  the  C.rt'at  ()ct!*l)er  Uevolntion. 
While  in  Mo.seow,  Ting  Ling  also  attended  iIk*  ICxi'cntivc  C'omicil  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Dcnioeral  ic  \\'onieu  ;md  served  as  a .'nembei  of  the*  meeti.'ig’s  pre.sidiurn. 

Communist  Source 

Alias  Chiang  Wei-wen,  arlopting  her  mother’s  family  name.  Born  itt  1907  in  I h’ting-te, 
Hunan.  Studied  in  the  N'tilional  Peking  ( niversity  :>nd  tlu!  PeojiieN  '.  uiiv(*rsity  in  Shang- 
hai. She  was  progressive  and  refused  to  abide  by  conventional  rtile.s  aiul  regulations.  She 
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became  h “familj'  rebel”  when  she  severerl  rehitioiis  with  her  family  as  a resnll  of  her  uprising 
against  the  old  family  system,  'l  ing  Ling  was  influenced  hy  C'h’en  'I'u  hsiu’s  new  thought 
w'hile  c+udying  in  the  People's  rniversily,  and  hecarne  a propagandist  for  the  ernaitcipalion 
of  women.  She  is  richly  endowed  with  literary  talents,  and  In-r  short  stories  fhook  the 
literary  world  of  that  time.  Later,  she  cohabited  with  Hu  Yeh-p’in  and  bore  a son.  When 
Hu  was  murdered  by  the  K'.tom.intang,  she  was  greatly  .shaken.  She  became  inclined  towp'-f] 
Commtm’sm,  and  joined  the  J^eft-Wingers’  League.  Because  of  her  audacious,  out-spoken 
manner,  she  was  hated  by  the  authorities  ai>d  arrc.stod  in  Shanghai  in  1938.  After  her 
release  she  went  to  Yenan  (Ihi-shih)  m North  Shensi  and  taught  ChiiK'se  liteniture  in  the 
Red  Army  University.  When  the  LiheraLion  Dailu  was  nnhlished  in  19-10.  she  ser'.ed  as 
Editor  of  the  Supplementary  Magazine  and  acted  as  the  Scerotary  of  the  Eighth  Route 
Army.  She  al.so  organized  the  Northwest  Seiwice  Corps.  After  the  War  of  Re.sisfanc(),  she 
led  the  Cultural  Work  Corps  to  the  Northoa.st.  She  is  a ''ontemporary  woman-writer  of 
renown. 


Ts’ai  Ch'ang,  A/Lss'  (Mtrrried  name;  Mmc.  Li  Fu-ch’un) 

[’S  Source 

Member,  Central  (''ommittec,  Coinmnni.st  Party;  mcmlier,  Cenlial  Pcoph^’s  Covem- 
mmil  Council;  Cliaiiman,  All-China  lodcratioii  of  Democratic  ^\()mc!i;  N’icc-Clinirrnati 
(one  of  four',  lt.\ocutive  Committee,  Intc'inatioiial  Federalio;i  of  Democratic  Women; 
member.  National  Committee.  Chinese  Penipic’s  Political  ( 'onsuliiiti\’c  Confi'nmce;  A'ice- 
Chairman  (one  of  five),  China  Committee  to  Deicml  W Orld  P(-ac(;;  Chii'f,  Women’s  Workers 
Department,  .\11-Cliiiia  I'cdcration  of  l.ahor;  nunnher,  rc’inc'.sc'iiting  tlie  .\1I-Chiiia  I'edera- 
tion  of  Itemoeratic  Wonuni,  ( hine'io  People's  Poiiticiil  Consiiltiitive  Conference 

'Ps'ai  Ch’ang,  the  |■ankill!|,  woman  memlx'r  of  the  Comnimiist  Party,  has  been  closely 
associated  with  its  '.^t)rk  since  the  early  twenties.  Slie  was  horn  in  I'tOO  in  1 l.siang-1;. siting, 
Huiian.  Several  members  of  her  family  were  prominent  ea'ly  (.’oinmuni.sts.  Slu'  wetit  to 
rrance  with  the  '‘worker-student”  group  in  191tl,  and  in  1928  joined  the  Erench  braneli  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Ptiily,  which  had  heen  organized  there  liy  a group  of  Chinese 
students  that  included  (Aon  I'hi-lai,  Li  l,i-saii,  and  T.s'iu  ilo-sen  (her  hrotherj.  'I'he  .same 
year,  she  married  Li  Fu-c.h’ini,  another  member  of  the  grotJp.  Her  husband,  who  is  also  a 
Central  Conirniltei'  mc'mhcr,  is  ti  ice- Chairman  of  the  Xcatlnaist  Pimph“'s  Covernment. 

After  her  term  of  study  in  l'’r:ince,  Ts  ai  Ch’ang  spemt  1928  ami  192-t  in  .\lo.seow,  t;,  ai 
returned  to  China  in  1921  where  .she  joined  the  Communist  Party.  She  held  several  posts 
in  the  Kuominttuig  from  1925  t«  lt)27,  including  that  of  nuMiiher  of  the*  Kuomintaiig’s 
( ieneral  Political  Dcoarlmc  ;;!.  Slu.  w;is  ttiso  a I’olitictil  < '">nmi.ssioiier  iti  thc>  Xorlhern 
iOxpeditioiiury  .\nny.  r\di»iw;:;g  the  Coinmunist-Kiiomintang  .-^iilil  in  lt>27,  .she  did  imdcr- 
groinid  work  in  the'  Wu-han  arcai.  She;  i"!nriicd  to  Moscow  in  198N  as  a dcdcgtiti'  of  the 
ChiiK'se  Coimnuni.st  I’arty  to  the  Sixth  (kmgic.ss  of  the  ( 'oiiiinte!'i.‘  !;c!'.!  llcer"  in  .lu!'/  !t?2S 
and  reiinciiieci  in  liic'  .Soviet  I iiion  muii  1982.  iti  Cli!i!a,  Is’;!!  Ch’ang  ums  :u',i\'c  in 

women’s  work  in  the  Kiang.si  Soviet  and  m ]*.18l  and  l‘.)85  m.ade  the;  Long  Mtireh  to  iifirthern 
Shensi. 

Miss  Ts’ai  went  to  the  Soviet  (tnion  in  for  ine'dieal  Irentmc'iit.  Hc'Uirniiig  to 

('hina  in  ISJ87  she  headed,  until  the  (>nd  of  the  Si. c.;  Japanese  War,  ihe  Pterty’s  Women’s 
Departmcf.t.  She  also  served  during  the  War  as  a member  of  tlie  Ptuty’.^  Oiganiz.alion 
Department  and  Chid  of  Women’s  -Movements  in  tlie  Slun.si-Kiinsu-Ning.'^ia  Border 
Region.  She  report c'clly  was  elected  an  altennite  member  of  the  C<)mrnuiii.st  ('entml  Com- 
mittee in  193d  and  in  It)  10  and  in  1918  is  spoken  of  as  a full  member  of  that  Committee. 
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At  the  Seventh  National  I'arty  Consi’CSH  in  April  1945  she  was  the  only  woman  elected  to 
(’entral  Cominittoe  mcinhership. 

d’s’ai  ( h’aiiK  served  as  t 'hairman  of  the  l>il)orated  Areas  Women’s  Federation  from  1945 
until  the  estalilishmeiit  of  tlie  All-China  Federation  of  Demociatic  Women  in  the  spring  of 
1949  and  in  that  (aipaeitt  became  increasingly  active  in  the  international  women’s  move- 
ment. She  athuided  the  Kir.st  Congress  ot  the  International  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women  in  Prague  in  1947.  the  Federation’s  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Rome  in 
May  1948,  and  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Federation  in  Budapest,  December  1948.  She 
was  first  elected  a \ ice-( 'hairman  of  the  Federation  at  the  Rome  meeting.  In  the  spring  of 
1949  Ts’ai  Ch’ang,  back  in  China,  was  the  leading  personality  in  the  founding  of  the  Alt- 
Chin.'i  Federation  of  Democratic  Women  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
iniltoo  for  the  .\sian  Women’s  Conference  field  in  Peking  in  December  1949.  She  also  was 
a member  of  the  Preparatory  ('ommiltee  of  the  C.'bincse  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference’s  Standing  (’(jmmiltec  and  a promoter  of  the  Sino-Soviet  P'riendship  Association. 

Comnumist  Scarce 

Native  of  Ilsiang-hsiang,  Hunan.  Born  in  1900.  Her  mother  was  a descendant  of 
Tseng  Kuo-tan  tier  eider  iirother,  'I's’ai  Ho-sen,  and  her  .sister-in-law,  H.siang  Ching-yu, 
both  aide  leaders  of  the  Partj',  were  murdered  by  the  Kiioinintang  reactionaries.  Her 
mother,  at  the  age  of  fift  y-six,  took  her  and  her  brother  to  France  as  two  of  the  “worker- 
.stude.nts.”  She  joined  with  Chou  Kn-lai,  'Peng  Ying-ch’ao,  Li  Li-san,  Li  Fu-oh’un,  Li  Wei- 
han,  and  other  students  studying  in  France  at  tliat  time  to  found  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  in  P'rance.  'I's’ai  Ch'ang  married  Li  Fn-ch’un  in  P'rance  in  1923.  L^pon  her  return, 
she  became  a ruemlier  of  the  K wangtnng-Hong  Kong  Big  Strike  Committee.  She  also 
worked  as  a laboK'r  in  a cotton  mill  in  Shanghai  in  oidi'r  to  lead  directly  and  organize  the 
rsmk  and  file  women  workers.  She  went  to  the  ( oiitral  So’.  iet  Region  after  the  failure  of  the 
Cleat  Revolution;  she  participated  in  the  2.‘>,()(){)-li  Long  March.  Her  lieaiih  was  greatly 
affect ed  hecausi?  (>f  overwork,  and  she  went  to  tlic  USSR  to  recuiierati'  after  the  Long  March. 
She  came  back  after  the  outlueak  of  the  War  of  Rcsist.anee  and  worked  for  a long  time  in  the 
Oigniiization  Department  of  the  Central  (/ilice  (>f  tlie  Party.  Menilier  of  the  Central  Com- 
niit.tee  of  the  I’.arty,  a key  oHicer  in  the  C(‘n1ral  Women’s  Association,  and  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  International  Democratic  Women’s  League  (1950). 

'fs'ni  T'ing-k’ai  (Courtesy  name;  Hsien-ch’u) 

['S  Source 

.Member,  Central  People’s  Covernmont  (knincil;  member,  l^eojde’s  Revolutionary 
.Military  Coinieil;  \'i<  (?-( 'liaP  man,  Kiioinintang  Revuiutionary  Committee;  member,  Ci.rn- 
ini.ssioii  of  ( >\erse:is  Cliine.se  .Mlairs;  Acting  Clmiririan,  China  Kiioinintang  (Committee  for 
the  I’romotioii  of  Democracy;  Ticniher,  National  Committee,  (.'liinese  P'eople’s  Political 
Coiisiillative  Cuiifereiici*:  inenri>.  r,  Executive  ('ommittee,  Kiiuiiiintang  Revolutionary 
CVimniitree;  nieinher,  repre.seiitiiig  the  China  Kiiomintang  As.soeiation  for  ihe  Promotion  of 
Democracy,  Chinese  IVopie'.s  Polilical  Consultative  Courerenee. 

'Ps’ai  'J'’ir.g-k’ai  "!>-■  t>om  in  Lo-*ing,  Kwr,'!gi.,r.g  in  iK'tO.  He  e.ttended  eleinentnri'  and 
middle  .seiionis  ami  liie  \Mi-ciiou  tWiieliowt  Military  .Xcademy.  Acting  in  tl.v  Hev olutioii  ..f 
'91  1 'Ps'ai  participated  in  military  campaigns  n>:aiii.st  '.'iian  Shili-k’ai  and  In  192()  and  1927 
was  a member  of  the  .\ationaiist  lAuces  during  Ihe  Nortlierii  I’linitive  Expedition  as  Com- 
mander of  t he  lOtli  Division  of  ihe  Elovenrh  Annv.  During  the  Nca  tliern  Military'  Coalition 
in  PcKing.  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  giniM'iimenl  s eainpaign  against  the  .Northern  forces 
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and  eapture'i  Tsinan,  hi  rf.'f'ii}/niiii_>n  he  was  promoted  to  Commander  of  the  Xineteenth 
Army  and  sent  to  Kiangsi  to  stamp  out  the  Communists.  Ts’ai  is  best  known  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Xineteenth  Army  which  resisted  the  Japanese  in  Shanghai  in  1932  for  more 
than  a month,  contrary  to  government  orders.  The  next  year  he  participated  in  the  brief 
Fukien  Rebellion  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Fukien 
People’s  Government.  V>  hen  the  r;;bc:!ion  wa.s  suppressed,  Ts’ai  left  China  on  a world  tour 
and  did  not  return  until  April  193").  He  lived  in  retirement  in  Hong  Koim  for  two  years, 
but  joined  the  Kwangsi  Revolt  in  1936. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Sin<>-Japaiiese  W’ar,  Ts’ai  offered  his  services  to  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  was  appointed  (fommander  of  the  Sixteenth  ffroup  Army  in  Kwangsi,  a po.st  he  held 
until  1939.  By  1943  he  was  living  in  leiircuient  in  Kuei-lin  and  had  >'''  active  command  of 
troops.  He  returned  to  t^anton  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  by  1946  was  in  refuge  in  Hong 
Kong  where  he  later  became  elo.st4y  a.ssociated  with  Li  Chi-she.n  and  the  Kuomiiitang  Revo- 
lutionary Committee.  He  left  Hong  Kong  for  Communist-controlled  areas  in  September 
1948. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  l.o  tiiig,  Kwangtung.  Born  of  a jiea.sant’s  family.  Sixty-two  years  of  age 
(1953).  A tailor  turned  soldier,  he  climbed  from  the  jxrsition  of  private  to  that  of  Gerieral 
of  the  -Vrmy.  T.s'ai  became  a national  lu.'ro  in  the  “January  28th”  Anti-Japanese  War.  He 
gained  a more  mature  iiolitieal  outlook  after  the  “January  28th”  War  and  organized  the 
Fukien  People's  Govm  ninent  in  Foochow  with  hi  Chi-.shC'n,  Chiang  Ktiaiig-nai,  and  others, 
to  oi)])os(‘  dictatorship,  .\fter  the  eollniiso  of  thi.s  government,  he  joined  the  Chine.se  People’s 
Revolutionary  League  under  the  leadership  of  hi  Chi-shen.  Later,  still  under  the  leadership 
of  J.i;  he  organized  the  Chinese  Knomiutang  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Democracy  and 
the  Chinese  Knomiutang  Hevohitioiiary  Committee.  Member  of  the  Peojile’s  Bevoliition- 
ary  Military  Council  (1950.). 


Tstng  Shan  ^lU 

US  Source 

Member,  Central  Commilli^e,  (.'onimunist  Party;  memln'r.  State  Administration  Coun- 
cil; Minister  of  'I  ' xtilc  Industry;  member.  Committee  of  Finance  and  Kconomies;  Vice- 
Chairman  (one  of  four).  Fast  Cliiiin  Military  and  Political  .Affairs  Coininittee;  Chairman, 
1-fast  China  Finance  and  Fcononiic  Connnis.sion. 

T.scng  Shan,  one  of  the  f 'onimunist  Party leading  economic  experts,  was  born  in  1890 
in  Clu-an,  Kiang.-i.  !b>  is  one  ol  the  lesser  known  Party  Icadns  who  .seems  to  have  been  a 
Kiangsi  revolutionary,  joining  the  Comniuni.st  Part.v  shortly  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Kiangsi  Soviet.  In  1931  he  beeaiiic  ii  nu-inber  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Kiangsi 
Soviet,  was  re-elected  to  that  jinst  in  1934  and  ah  o serveri  as  PtHijile’s  f'ommissioncr  for 
Internal  .\lTairs  .\])i>a rent ly  h(‘  did  not  make  the  Long  .March  but  remained  in  Kiangsi, 
engaged  in  gnerrill;i  activities.  In  1935  he  was  rej.'orted  in  Shanghai,  where  ho  worked  as  a 
lon.gshoreman.  lit-  may  have  sjient  1936  and  1937  in  Mtist-ow  but  wa.s  in  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  by 
late  1937  Subse(|u(-ntlv.  'I'seiig  va.--  Chief  of  the  Di'partment  of  Organization  of  the  New 
Fourth  Army  and  in  1940  -.vas  fir.st  rt'porletl  a.s  a member  of  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  and  asChet-f  of  that  commiMee  s Minority  Affairs  Department.  .Japanese  sources 
list  him  as  a rr.eml>er  of  the  ( '<m>mnnist  Pf.htbm-o  in  1943,  .end  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Sino-.iaiiaiie.se  War  he  i.s  known  to  have  .served  a.s  Direetor  of  Organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Central  China  Biirean.  In  September  1948,  Tsf-ng  wa.s  appointed  a member  of  the 
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Fiiiiinro.  and  l-^,conoinics  (’ommittoo  of  (lit-  North  China  Poople’s  (jovernmont  and.  following 
the  occupation  of  Tsinan  in  October  of  that  same  year,  he  was  made  Vice-Chairman  of  the. 
city’s  Military  Control  Commission,  lie  .seem.s  also  to  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Shantung 
Provincial  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  during  1 948,  but  was  transferred  to  Shanghai, 
in  May  194!),  as  one  of  the  Deputy  Mayors  of  that  city,  d'.song  held  this  position,  as  well  as' 
•several  posi.s  on  the  Shanghai  ?.Ii!itary  Control  (iommissinn,  until  his  appointment  in 
October  1949  as  Minister  of  Textile  Industry.  During  1949  he  served  as  Manager  of  the 
East  China  bianch  of  the  People’s  Hank. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Kiang.si.  More  than  forty  years  of  age.  A member  of  the  Cerdral  Executive 
(Committee  of  the  Pariy,  Tseng  held  several  important  positions  early  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet 
(tovernment  period.  He  was,  fora  time.  Director  of  the  Organization  Department  of  the 
Central  China  Office  of  the  Party.  He  is  an  economist,  an  industrial  expert,  and  a.  labor 
movement  worker.  Member  of  i.he  ('oinmiltoe  of  Finance  and  Economies  of  the  State 
Administrative  Council  ( 19.ii)). 

Tseng  Sheng  (Original  name;  Tseng  Chen-sheng) 

US  Source 

Member,  Kwangtung  Provincial  People’s  (lovernment  Couneil;  Chairman,  Swatow 
Military  Control  Commission;  Comninnder,  Kwangtnng-Kwangsi  (tolnmn.  People’s 
Liberation  .\rmy;  member,  ('anton  Military  Control  Commis.sion;  member.  National  Com- 
mittee, All-(-'hir.a  Federation  of  Demoeratii  Youth. 

Tseng  Sheng,  leader  of  Communist  guerrillas  in  the  Etist  River  area  of  Kwangtung 
throughout  the  Sino-Jai)anc.sc  War,  \va.s  born  in  Ilui-yang,  Kwangtung,  e.  1910.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Ilong  Kong  and  later  studied  in  Sydney,  Australia,  whore  his 
father  owriixi  a small  shoj).  lie  retunierl  to  China  in  the  early  1930’s,  and  graduated  from 
National  Sun  Yat-sen  I'niversity,  Canton,  in  19.34,  having  majored  in  sociology.  While 
in  Canton,  Tsf'ng  was  a leader  in  the  student  movement  and  was  an  active,  participant  in 
the  December,  1935,  anti-.lapanese  student  activities.  Forced  to  flee  Canton,  'I'seng  went 
to  Hong  Kong  where  from  1936  to  1937  he  worked  as  a seaman  on  coastal  ships.  He  joined 
the  Communist  Party  about  this  time,  became  a leader  in  the  Chinese  Seamen’s  Union  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  founded  a middle  school  for  the  children  of  seamen. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  Tseng  organized  a guerrilia  group  of  young  men  and  women  mainly 
from  the  Canton  and  Hui-yang  (Waichow')  YMC'.As  and  Overseas  Chinese  students  from 
Malaya  and  Indonesia.  Early  in  the  war,  this  detachment  was  temporarily  merged  with  the 
Kuorriiidang  Forces  in  the  area,  but  was  later  attacked  and  onJered  disbanded  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  By  1911,  the  guerrillas  had  be'-orne  tiie  East  Hiver  Column  of  the  Kwang- 
tung  People’s  .\nti-.lapanesc  Guerrilla  ('orps.  Thesr;  forces  were  responsible,  after  the 
Japanese  orcupatiem  of  Hong  Kong,  for  the  smuggling  of  many  top  Kuomintang  officials 
into  Nationalist  China,  and  for  continued  resistance  to  the  .Japanese  throughout  fhc  war. 
The  East  River  Column,  as  well  as  other  Communist  guerrillas  in  Kwai'gtung,  was  evacu- 
ated to  Shantung  Province  in  July  194G  under  an  agreement  reached  by  the  Communists  and 
Kuomintang,  but  it  returned  to  Kwangtung  late  in  1946  after  the  breakdown  of  Com- 
liiunibt-Kuomintang  negotiations.  'I’he  tioons  were  subsepuently  expanded  and  with  Ts^ng 
still  in  command,  were  renamed  the  Kwangtung-Kwangsi  Column  of  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army.  This  coiumn  had  occupied  much  of  Kwangtung  Province  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  niain  tJemmunist  forces  in  1949.  Since  1947,  Tseng  has  been  a member  of  the  South 
China  Bureau  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was  also  named  a memoer  of  the  Canton 
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Military  Control  Commission  following  that  city’s  occupation,  but  was  transferred  to 
Swatow  in  October  1949. 


Communist  Source- 

Native  of  Ilui-yarig,  Kwangtung.  About  forty  years  of  age  (1953).  Studied  in  Hong 
Kong  in  his  early  years.  Later,  he  went  to  Sydney,  Australia,  to  live  with  his  father  for  six 
years.  He  had  a full  ta.stc  of  anti-Chinese  prejudices  in  Australia,  wh<'r-j  the  C.'''’"““*^  resi- 
dents were  mo.st  cruelty  oppressed  by  the  white  men.  This  environment,  of  course,  st.rength- 
cned  his  patriotism.  Finally,  he  came  back  to  China  with  his  father  and  enrolled  in  the 
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tie  lied  to  Hong  Kong  and  became  a sailor  on  an  Empress  steamship.  T.ser.g  ciime  back  to 
Hui-yaiig  after  the  outbreak  of  the  VV’ar  of  Resistance  and  organized  a gtierrilla  tiand.  which 
in  time  hcoamc  stronger  and  .stronger  in  'L'mig-chiting.  In  1 943,  this  baiul  became  inte- 
grated with  the  Communist  Forces  and  was  reorgtuiizcu  as  the  T'ung-ctiiang  Column,  of 
which  T.seng  remained  the  fomtnander.  Later,  a.'--  ii  result  of  the  Military  Mtaliation 
Agreement,  he  painfully  h'ft  Ins  home,  went  to  Chih-fou  (Chefoo)  to  organize  the  Kwang- 
tung-Kwatigsi  Column.  After  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  were  liberated,  lie  returned  to  his 
home  triumphantly.  Member  of  the  Kwangtung  Provincial  Pimple's  Covernmc'iit  Com- 
mittee (1950). 


Tung  Pi-wu 

(JS  Source 

Member,  Central  Committee  and  Polilhuro,  Conimunist  Party;  member.  Central 
iVsifile'.s  Covi rnineni  Cuumil,  \'ici;-C'luiii man  {one  of  four),  State  Administration  Council; 
Chairman,  (.Committee  of  Political  and  Legal  .MTair.-:;  member,  .National  Comituitee,  Chin('.“e 
People’s  Political  consultaiive  C’onfeia-ncc::  member.  Founders  Committee,  China  .New 
Jurisi-'nideiice  Reseaieh  In.stit.iite;  member,  representing  the  C()mminii>t  Party,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

1'ung  Pi-wu,  veteran  Coinmunist  leader  and  one  of  the  foniideis  of  the  (’hiinrse  C(nn- 
munist  Party,  was  born  in  Muang-an,  Hupeh,  in  18811,  son  of  a well-to-do  landlord.  Follow- 
ing graduation  from  the  Wuchang  Middle  .School,  h(!  became  active  in  anti-MaiuJiu  revolu- 
tionary organizations  and  by  had  joined  the  'l”ung  .Meng  Uni,  forerunner  of  the 

Kuominlang.  During  the  Hevolnlion  of  i!)ll,  Tung  was  one  of  twenty  Hupc'h  provincial 
T’ung  Meng  Uni  commissioners  and,  concurrently,  was  in  charge  of  the  organizaiion's 
I-ch’aiig  office.  Following  the  esta'trlishment  of  the  Republic  he  was  appointed  Finance 
Commi.ssioner  of  the  Hnpeh  Provincial  ( iovernment  and  later  .served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Salt  Administration  in  1-ch’ang.  In  1913  Tung  went  to  .lapan  where  he  studied  at 
Hosei  I'niversity  until  191."),  During  this  time  he  tx'cjmie.  associated  with  Sun  A'iit-sen. 
In  Ii)l5,  he  returned  to  China  hut  was  arrested  ;ind  imprisoned  for  six  month.s.  Following 
his  release  he  relumed  to  .lapan,  continued  his  studies,  and  graduated  in  1917. 

Again  in  China,  Tung  esta'olislu'd  the  W’uhan  .Middle  Ischooi  and  by  1929  was  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  a Socialist  group  in  Huptdi.  1 le  was  one  of  the  founders  of  t he  Chine.se 
(’ommunist  Party.  In  July  1921,  'lung  attended  llie  Party’s  First  National  Congress  in 
Shanghai  as  a delegtite  from  Hupeh.  After  spending  several  yetirs  in  Party  underground 
work  among  the  troops  in  Sztu'hwan.  he  was  active  in  the.  Pc.k'ug  aroci  in  192,').  During  t.he 
period  of  Kuominiang-Communist  cooperation,  'i'ung  was  a member  of  the  Ixiiomiiuang- 
Ilupeh  I’rovincial  Committee  and  respreseiitc-d  that  committee  at.  the  Second  Kuomintaiig 
Natiornd  Congress  at  Canton  in  192(i,  at  which  time  he  was  electisi  an  alternate  rTuunber 
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of  the.  Kuomintang’s  Central  Executive  Committee,  In  1927,  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Industry  and  Mining  of  the  Hupeh.  Provincial  Government  and,  following  the  Kuomintang- 
Communist  split,  fled  to  Japan  where  he  lived  for  six  months.  Tung  then  went  to  Moscow, 
remaining  until  1931  He  studied  at  the.  Chung.shan  University  and  later  was  associated 
with  the  Lenin  Academy. 

Tung  returned  to  China  in  19.31  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Kiaiigsi  Soviet, 
where  he  first  worked  under  Ch’u  Ch’iu-pai,  People’s  Commissioner  for  Education.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Kiangsi  Soviet,  Tung  Served  as  Chairman  of  the  Workers’  and  Pea.sants’ 
Examination  Committee  and  then  became  President  of  the  Provisional  High  Court  and, 
concurrently,  President  of  the  Central  Party  School.  In  1934,  he  was  elected  a meniber  of 
the  Oiiiral  (Committee  of  the  Kiang.si  Soviet  at  the  Second  All-China  Congre.ss  of  Soviets 
and  the  same  year  was  made  an  alt'‘'nate  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee at  the  Fifth  Plenum  of  the  Sixth  (Central  Committee.  Presumaliiy  he  became  a full 
memlM'r  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  at  the  Sixth  Plenum  held  in  Yenan  (Fu-sliih)  in 
1938.  lie  part.iciiialed  in  tlie  Long  March  and  upon  arrival  in  northern  Shensi  reassumed  his 
po.st  as  President  of  the  Party  School.  In  193",  he  served  briefly  as  Chairman  pro-tem  of  the 
Shensi-Kaii.su-Xingsia  governinent  ami  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
in  that  .same  year  became  one  of  the  Communist  repre.sentatives  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, served  on  the  People's  Political  Council,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  the  War  of 
Resistance  was  in  Nanking  and  t'hiingkiiig  almost  continuously. 

In  191.5  'Lung  was  sclci'tod  by  the  Kuomintarig  as  a delegah^  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  in  San  Francisco.  .Although  his  influence  as  a 
member  of  t he  dek^gation  was  iii.signifieant,  he  was  able  to  eontaet  other  Communist  leaders 
and  to  present  tlic  (i'hinese  Coinnninisl  eaus.e  before  various  groups  of  Chinese  in  the 
United  States.  He  resumed  his  position  as  a Communist  representative  to  the  Central 
Govcriiinent  upon  his  return  to  China  and  participated  actively  in  the  coalition  government 
negotiations  in  19 Hi.  .After  the  departure  of  Ciiou  Kn-lai  for  North  Shensi  in  November 
1910,  Tung  remained  as  the  chief  Communist  repn'seiitative,  then  evacuated  to  Communist 
tciritory  in.  Marcb-  1947.  He  a.ssumcd  the  (.'haiiniansliip  of  the  China  Liberated  Areas 
Relief  As.soc,ia(ion  and  in  September,  1948,  was  elected  CJiairman  of  the  North  China 
People’s  Coverument,  a post  he  held  until  the  establishment  of  the  Central  People’: 
Government. 

Communhl  Source. 

Native  of  Huang-an,  Hupeh.  Sixty-eight  years  of  age  (1953).  Tung  is  a graduate  of 
the  I'niver.sity  of  f.aw  and  .lurispnidence  in  .bipan.  While  in  Japan,  he  joined  t’ne  T’ung 
Aleng  Hui  and  commenced  his  lovolutionary  ciuecr  which  led  to  his  pai'ticipation  in  the  191 1 
Revolution.  Later,  be  was  Kuoniiutaug  representative  of  the  Hupeh  Provim  e and  alternate 
member  of  the  Central  ICxeentlve  Committee.  After  the  failure  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
I 0 resolutely  joined  ilic  Cbincse  Communist  Party.  Tung  went  to  Moscow  in  1928  and 
studied  for  three  years.  lie  cainc!  irack  to  the  Soviet  Region  in  Kiangsi  to  set  up  several 
scliools  there.  He  parbeipated  in  the  Long  March,  and  was  later  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  C'hiiiese  Soviet  Region  in  Nortli  Shensi  and  member  of  the  Border 
Government  Committee.  During  the  War  of  Rc.sistanee,  he  was  one  of  the  Party  delegates 
in  the  People’s  I’olitieal  Council.  He  was  also  a Party  delegate,  in  the  San  Franei.seo  Con- 
ference and  ill  the  Political  Consultative  Conference.  When  the  North  China  People’s 
Covcinment  was  estahli.slicd,  he  served  as  Chairman.  Vice-Prernicr  of  the  State  Adminis- 
trative Council  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  (1950). 
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ang  Chia-hsiang  dEficf^  (Courtesy  name;  Chia-se) 

US  Source. 

Member,  Central  Committee  anu  Politburo,  Communist  Parly;  Vice-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Ambu&sador  to  the  I'SSR;  member,  National  Committee,  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference;  member,  representing  the  Communist  Party,  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference. 

One  of  the  leading  Russian-educated  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  Wang 
Chia-hsiang  was  born  in  1907  in  Wu-hu,  Anhwei  Province.  His  v'ife  is  Chu  Hui,  daughter 
of  a Hunan  educator  and  relative  of  Hsiao  Ching-kuang,  who  is  currently  an  alternate 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Mme.  Wana  was  in 
ciiarge  of  the  Harbin  Miiniei;.'ai  Hospital  following  the  Communist  take-over  and,  like 
Wang  Chia-hsiang,  is  conversant  with,  the  Russian  language. 

In  192o,  after  attending  school  in  Shanghai,  Wang  went  to  Moscow  for  study  at 
Chungshan  University.  There  he  became  associated  with  Ch’en  Shao-yu,  Chang  Wen- 
t’ien,  Po  Ku,  ami  others,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  proteges  of  Pavel  A.  Mif  and 
returned  to  China  with  Mif  when  the  latter  was  appointed  Comintern  representative.  They 
opposed  the  then  Party  policies  of  Li  bi-san.  For  his  opposition,  Wang  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Hong  Kong.  If  this  occurred,  he  returned  to  Shanghai  by  late  1930  .‘■ince,  in  .January 
193 1 , he  at  tended  the  Party  Plenary  .Se.ssion  which  discredit(!(l  Id  Li-san’s  program.  He  w'as 
reportedly  “re-elected  to  the  I'arty  Central  Committee.’’  thus,  if  “re-elected’’  is  correct,  he 
previously  must  have  l.>ecn  a memher  of  tin?  t 'oinmitteo.  Wang  was  subsequently  elected 
a member  of  the  Ccnlr.'il  Committee  of  the  Central  Kiangsi  .Soviet  and  appointed  People’.^ 
Commis.sioncr  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  previously  a member  of  t!u'  Kiangsu  Provincial 
Committee  of  the  Parly  and  .mI.so  Ixstaine  one  of  the  \'ice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  Hcvnlu- 
tionary  Military  C.'ouncil.  By  1931  ho  is  reported  to  have  been  a member  of  the  Polithuro 
and  Secretariat  of  the  Chine.se  Communist  Party,  posts  he  presumably  held  until  1942. 
Wang  also  servorl  at  one  time  as  Director  of  the  I'olitical  Department  of  the  Red  Army. 

Hi  with  tuberculosis.  Wang  went  to  the  1 SSR  to  recuperate  after  having  mach‘  the 
Long  Man'll,  hut  returned  to  China  in  1937.  'rhougli  Wang’s  name  is  carried  on  the  lists 
of  the  Central  Committee,  Politburo,  and  Sccrctaiiat  up  to  1942,  his  activitie.s  after  1937 
are  unknown  with  the  exception  of  one  report  which  states  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
I'lnglish  service  of  the  Hsin  Ilua  iVew-.s  .Agency  and  for  the  tran.slntion  of  all  important 
Russian  documents  during  the  ncriod  of  hi.s  reciip.?rati'm.  I'hcrc  are  indications  that 
following  his  return  to  China  Wang  lo.st  the  influential  po.sitinn  he  had  held  in  the  Kiangsi 
Soviet  Period.  A “purge”  in  1942,  po.ssibly  connected  with  the  "ideological  remonlding 
movement,’’  remt'vecl  from  top  Party  leadership  several  of  W'ang’.s  former  Comintern  asso- 
ciate.s  and  coincide;:  the  period  when  Wang's  activity  is  nnreported.  'riiough  re-elected 

to  the  Central  (.'ominittoe  at  the  Seventh  National  Party- Congress  of  A.prd-!9-Po,  his  dec- 
tion  wa.s  only  to  alternate  membership.  In  1940  he  was  reported  to  he  in  ill  health  and  to 
have  no  siiccific  Hs«ignniciit.  Due  to  the  death  of  an  active  rnemher,  Wang  ha.s  again  been 
placed  oil  the  Central  Committee.  'Phis  po.st,  togoth(;r  with  his  recent  appointment  as 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  places  him  once  more  in  the  Party’s  front  rank  (lO.'iO). 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  (’hing  Hsicn,  .Anhwei.  More  than  forty  years  of  age  ('95;^).  Wang  is  a 
graduate  of  Shanghai  College.  He  studied  in  Soviet  Russia  and  is  well  versed  in  the  Engli.sh 
and  Russian  languages.  He  came  back  to  join  the  revolutionary  imdor-ground  work 
immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  >927  Revolution,  and  i.s.siied  the  Work  men's  Bulletin 
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(])iedci.'cssor  of  liu;  English  version  of  a lisin  iiua  periodieai  of  the  same  name).  Later,  he 
\vent  to  the  Kiang.si  Soviet  Region  and  .served  as  I)ire(;tor  of  the  General  Political  Depart- 
ment of  the  Workers’  ai;d  Farmers’  Red  Army.  After  he  paiticnpated  in  the  Long  March 
and  went  to  XortI;  Shensi,  he  continued  to  take  charge  of  the  political  work  of  the  People’s 
Aiiti-Tapane.so  Army.  He  overworked  'liniseif  and  .sulTored  from  tiihereulosis.  It  took  him 
a long  period  of  lest  before  In;  regained  his  health  recently.  After  the  People’s  Government 
was  established,  he  was  appointed  the  First  Ambassador  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
to  boviet  Rns.sia.  His  wife.  Dr.  Chu  Hui,  was  siipeiintendent  of  the  Haibin  .Municipal 
Hospital  befoie  the  liberation  of  Peking  and  Tientsin.  A member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party  (1950). 

IV u Y u-chajig 

L'iS'  Source. 

Member,  Central  Committee,  Communist  Party;  member,  Ccutial  People’s  Govern- 
ment (knnu'il;  member,  (’ornmittce  of  Political  and  Legal  Affairs;  President,  North  China 
ridversity;  n!erni)er,  representing  the  Communist  Party,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference. 

Communist  Party  elder,  Wu  Vti-chang  was  born  in  1877  in  ,Iung-hsicn,  Szeehwan,  of  a 
huge  landlord  family  and  irrioi’  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  sent  by  the 
govcriiment  to  .Japan  for  .stnd^  . He  graduated  from  the  Sixth  Higher  School  in  .Japan  and 
while  in  that  country  joined  the  Hsin  Chung  Hui,  ii  branch  of  the  T’ung  Meng  Hui.  He 
participttted  actively  in  work  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  dyntisty  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a gronj)  chargtul  w ith  the  ttisk  of  inciting  rebellion  among  Manchu  troops  and  witli  slaying 
high  government  officials.  I'dirly  in  J911,  Mu,  then  in  CJiina  with  Sun  Yat-sen,  was  also 
nnplicatt'd  in  the  plot  to  kill  the  governor  of  Kwangtung  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  .Japan. 
I5y  October  he  Inid  again  returned  to  China  and  was  active  in  Szechwan  Province  agitating 
to  overthrow  the  Mancluis. 

F'ollowing  Ytian  Shih-k'ai's  assumption  of  power  in  JVking  in  1913,  Mhi  went  to  France 
where  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Paiis  and  org.'iiii/.ed  a unit  of  the  Kuomintaiig  Party. 
He  remained  in  France  until  alrout  1922,  estalilished  with  Li  Shih-tseng  a Sino-FVench 
University  m Lyon,  and  with  Li  oiganiz.ed  an  associiitioii  to  place  “w orker-.student”  Chinese 
yoiilhs  in  French  taetorie.s.  In  this  capacity  W’li  undoubtedly  came  into  contact  with  many 
of  the  Chinest;  students  such  as  Chou  En-ltii,  Li  Li-san,  ('h’fm  I,  Id  Fu-eh’un,  and  others 
who  were,  in  1921,  to  organize  a French  branch  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Report- 
edly more  than  1,000  Chinese  students  arrived  in  France  due  to  the  assistance  of  Wu’s 
organization.  He  returned  to  China  in  H)22,  going  to  Szechwan  to  become  pirineipal  of  the 
Szechwan  Higher  Normal  School.  In  1923,  he  went  to  Canton  where  lie  .served  briefly  tis 
Sun  Yat-sen 's  secretary.  He  again  acted  as  Sun’s  secretary  in  l'^25.  Wu  had  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  1924  and  entered  the  Kuomintaiig  Parly  that  same  year.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  (Yrnmittee  for  the  Second  Kuomintang  Party  Congress  held 
in  102G,  served  as  the  congress’s  Secretary-General,  and  was  elected  by  the  congress  to  the 
Kuomintang  Gcntral  JOxecutivc  Gommitlec.  F'ollowing  the  congress  Wu  went  again  to 
Szechwan  to  do  Party  work  among  provincial  troops  and  following  the  establishment  of  the 
Wii-haii  Government  he  became  a member  of  that  govcrnment’.s  State  Council.  Concur- 
rently, he  had  become  a member  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Standing  Committee.  When 
the  Communist  and  the  Kuomintang  Parties  split  in  1927,  Wu  participated  with  the  Com- 
munists in  the  Nanchang  Uprising,  then  fled  to  Hong  Kong  and  eventuaily  to  France, 
England,  and  Moscow.  In  Moscow  he  reportedly  studied  at  both  the  Chungshan  and 
Eastern  Workers'  I.'niversities,  and  by  the  mid-I930’s  was  the  publisher  of  a Moscow 
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Chinese-language  news'papcr  Ch’iu  Kuo  Shih-puu  (National  Salvation  Times).  It  is  notable 
that  Li  Li-san  is  reported  as  having  been  Editor  of  this  paper  in  Moscow  at  the  same  time. 
Wu  is  also  said  to  have  establi.shed,  in  1929,  an  Overseas  Chinese  Workers’  School  in 
Madivostok  and  to  have  oeeo  active  in  overseas  Chinese  circles  both  in  that  city  and  in 
Khabarovsk. 

He  seems  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee  at  the 
Second  Plenum  of  the  Sixth  Central  Committee  in  1929.  In  1937,  when  the  National  Salva- 
tion Times  v.as  moved  from  Moscow  to  Paris,  Wu  went  there  and,  in  the  adflitional  cap.aeity 
of  Chairman  of  the  China  branch  of  the  International  Peace  Campaign,  was  active  in  Com- 
munist projiaganda  work.  He  did  not  return  to  China  until  1938  when  he  was  one  of  the 
Hankow  representative.^  of  the  Elghtli  lloute  Army.  He  was  named  a member  of  the  First 
Peoiile’s  Political  Couii'-i!  that  same  j'ear  but  went  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  shortly  thereafter 
becau.se  of  illness.  Though  aftc'r  1938  named  a member  of  the  Second,  'I’hird,  and  Fourth 
People’s  Political  Councils,  Wu  does  not  .seerri  to  have  attended  anj'  of  the  council  meetings. 
In  1843  he  was  Pre.sident  of  the  Communist  Lu  Ihsiin  School  of  .\rts,  Chairman  f)f  the  Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia  Border  Region  Cultural  As.socia1  ion,  and  President  of  the  New  Writing 
School.  (Wu  has  worked  out  the  systcim  of  Latin  romanization  of  Chinese  which  the  (Com- 
munist Party  has  tried  to  ii.se.)  During  thi-  latter  years  of  the  Sino-.lajianese  War,  he  held 
the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Yenan  (Fn-shih)  iiranch  of  the  Sino-Sovi(!t  Ckiltnral  Associ;ition 

was  publisher  of  a vernacular  translation  of  the  Communist  Party  organ,  Chirh-fang 
Jih-pao. 

In  December  194->,  Wu  went  to  Chum  ’ ing  for  participation  in  peace  talks  with  the 
Nationalist  (lovcrnmenl  and  was  a (kjmm  lui.st  dedegale  on  the  Political  Consultative 
Conference,  but  returned  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  in  March  194(1,  following  the  stalemate  in 
negotiations.  Hi.s  activities  hav(>  been  nureport(>d  from  that  time  until  1949  w hen  lu'  became' 
President  of  the  North  China  Cniversity,  a mi'rger  of  the  Commimist  universities  of  the 
Sharisi-Chahar-Hopeh  and  Shansi-Hopc'h-Shuntung-Honan  Border  Rc'gior.s. 

Communist  Source 

Native  of  Jung-hsien,  Szechwan  Born  in  1878.  Seventy-five  years  of  age  (19r)3). 
He  was  a member  of  the  former  T’ung  Menir—LLui  He^.si.iidied  in  .Ian, 'in  and  pnblislied  a_ 
magazine  devoted  to  revolutionary  projiaganda.  .Since  he  came  hack,  he  has  been  .serving 
the  people  in  North  Shensi  by  doing  educational  work  there.  Wu  has  also  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Piirty.  Memiier  ol  the  Central  (.lommiltee  ol  tiie  Party  and, 
President  of  the  North  China  I'niversity  (19.50). 


Yeh  Chi-chuang 

US  Source 

A Comniunisc  Party  trade  expert,  Yeh  Chi-chuang  was  born  in  1888  in  llsin-hsing, 
Kwangtung,  and  has  long  been  a Party  member.  He  served  in  various  Party  posts  as 
Inspector  of  a provincial  committee,  Secretary  of  a llsicn  committee,  ai-.d  Secretary  of  a 
Regional  committee.  He  later  was  head  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Seventh  Army, 
v.as  promoted  to  the  post  of  Political  Commissioner  and  Head  of  the  Military  Suppli(?s 
Section  of  the  First  Front  Aimy  and  during  the  late  1530’s  or  early  19K)'s  was  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Supplies  and  Head  of  the  Rear  Areas  Service  Department  o'  the 
Eighth  Route  Army.  By  1943  Y’eh  had  bccoin.-.  Aianager  of  th.e  Shoiisi  F'lansu-Ningsia 
Border  Region  'I’rade  (Mmpany  -and  served,  concurrently,  as  the  Border  Region  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade. 
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After  the  Japanese  sorreiidcr  he  went  to  Nfaiieliiiria,  where  lie  served  as  IJeputy  Chief 
of  HtalT  to  I>in  Piao's  United  Democrafie  Army  and  as  a niernber  of  the  Finance  and  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Xortheast  Administrative  Council.  In  July  1048  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Commerce,  hut  was  relieved  of  these  posts  in  May  1949  and 
appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council’s  h’inaiice  and  Economies  C’ommittee.  When  the 
Northeast  People’s  Government  was  e.stahlishcd  in  August  1949,  Yeh  assumed  the  posts  of 
•Minister  of  Foreign  'Prade  as  well  as  \'icc-Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Economic  Com- 
niittec.  These  positions  he  held  until  October  19  19,  when  the  (Yiitral  People’s  Government 
was  established  and  he  became  Viee-Chairniaii  (4  the  Finance  and  Economics  Committee 
of  the  State  Administration  Council. 

Communist  Source 
None. 


Yeh  Chien-ying 

US  Source  . 

Member,  Central  Committee,  tUimmuiiist  Party;  mernher.  Central  People’s  Govern- 
ment Council;  member.  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Chairman,  Kwangtung 
Provincial  People’s  Govenirnent;  Mayor  of  Canton;  Secretary,  South  China  Sub-branch, 
Communist  Party;  Chairman,  Canton  Military  Control  Commission;  member,  Commission 
of  Overseas  CJiinn.se  Affairs;  Vice-Chaii man  (one  of  four),  Southeast  Military  and  Political 
Affairs  Cc/mniittcc;;  (Jiairmati,  C’anton  branch,  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association;  Coin- 
iriaiider  and  concurrently  Political  CMmrni.ssioner,  Kwangtung  Military  Di.striet. 

One  of  the  top  Commimi.st  military  leaders  and  former  Chief  of  Staff  to  Chu  Teh,  Yeh 
CJiicii-ying  was  born  in  Mei-lisien,  Kwangtung,  in  1S!)7,  the  son  of  a Hakka  merchant.  lie 
graduated  from  tfii:.  Yuiinan  Military  Academy  in  lt)19  (Chu  Teh  is  al.so  a graduate  of  this 
academy)  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Kwangtung  war  lord,  CJi’en  Chiung-miiig.  He  was 
later  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Suii  Vat-.sen’s  hcadiiuarters  and,  by  1928,  served  as  a confi- 
dential .secretary  to  Dr.  Sun.  During  this  period  Yeh  also  held  the  posts  of  Magistrate  of 
Chuiig-.shan  and  .Mei-hsien  in  Kwangtung.  In  192b  ho  became  an  i instructor  at  Whampoa 
.Military  ‘'.demy,  reportedly  on  the  recommendation  of  Chou  En-lai,  who  was  then  the 
Director  of  the  Academy’s  I’olitical  Trainiim  Department.  He  joined  the  C'ommunist 
Party  and  became  an  (ifhcer  in  a division  under  the  direct  command  of  Chiaiig  Kai-shek. 
He  served  .successively  under  Ei  Chi-shcii  and  Chang  Fa-k’nei  during  the  Northern 
I'ixpedition. 

Tender  Chang  Ta'-t;'uoi,  Yeh  was  Chief  of^Staff  and  accompanied  (.'hang’s  forces  to 
VVu-han  in  1927.  W hen  Chang’s  troops  eaptuiSu  Canton  from  the  forces  of  la  Chi-sh6ii, 
Yeh  led  some  of  the  troops  in  a ('(.mmuMiist-instigatod  iiinisiiig  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  aTiortive  Canton  ('oininuiie  on  II  1,8  Doeemlier  1927.  Nieh  Juiig-chcii. 
llsii  I Isiang-ch’leii,  Cli’eiig  'rzii-lma,  and  Chou  lUi-lai  were  others  who  participated  in  this 
revolt.  Upon  its  collapse,  Yeh  IhsJ  to  the  USSR  where  he  studied  at  the  Soviet  Red  Army 
.Military  Academy.  After  a period  of  additional  .study  in  military  science  in  (iermany,  he 
returned  to  China  in  1981  to  work  in  the  Kiangsi  Soviet,  where  he  and  Liu  Po-eh’eng  served 
alternately  in  the  posts  of  (Jhief  of  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  and  Tlead  of  the  Chinese  Red 
■irmy  ?.Ii!itary  Academy.  lie  remained  in  Kiangsi  to  take  eominand  of  rear  guard  elements 
at  the  time  of  the  Long  .March,  later  joining  the  main  forces  in  Szechwan.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  trek  to  Shensi,  however,  he  alteruatiHl  with  Liu  Po-ch’eiig  as  Chief  of  Stall  and 
Commander  of  vanguard  troo|)s. 
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Early  in  193fi,  Yeh  Cliien-ying  was  reportedly  active  in  propaganda  work  among  the 
officers  and  men  of  Chang  Ilsiieh-liang’s  'rung-pei  (Northeast)  Army.  When  the  Tung-pei 
Army  revolted  in  December  I93(),  Yeh,  Chou  En-i.ai,  and  Lin  Tsu-han  were  some  of  the 
prominent  Communis*  Mcgotiators  wiio  participated  in  conversations  which  led  to  the  Gen- 
eralis.simo’s  release  and  the  subsequent  e.stahlishment  of  the  United  Front.  Yeh,  Chou,  and 
Lin  served  as  liaison  oflicers  for  the  Communists  in  the  various  Nationalist  capitals  during 
the  war.  A''eh,  however,  served  only  until  194i  when  he  returned  to  Yeiian  iFu-shiii)  to  go 
on  active  duty  until  the  end  of  the  war  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army. 

Immediately  after  the  Deeemfrer  1})3(>  incident,  Yeh  was  appointed  head  of  the  Com  - 
mimist  Parly’s  Sian  office,  returning  to  Yenan  (Fu-.shih)  in  1937,  when  he  was  appoiided 
Chief  of  St.aff  to  Chii  3'eh  under  the  R(-d  Army  reorganization.  He  held  this  post  until  1949 
when  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Communist  Re\olutionary  Milit.ary  Council.  In 
January  1938,  Yeh  wa.s  reportedly  sent  to  tlie  Canton  area  by  Ciiiang  Kai-shek  to  organize 
self-defense  corps  and  in  the  following  year,  fiC  became  Dean  of  the  Chinese  Army  Guerrilla 
Training  School  in  southern  finnan. 

Elected  a member  of  the  Central  (Committee  of  the  (iommunisL  Party  at  the  Seventh 
National  Party  fiongress  in  April  1945,  Yeh  became  active  in  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Goveriiment  on  the  issue  of  coalition  government  and  later  served  as  chief  Communist 
representative  at  the  Peking  Executivi;  Ibnuhjuariers.  In  February  1947,  following  the 
eollap.se  of  Kuomiritang-Communist  negotiations,  he  again  assumed  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Staff.  Yeh  was  a()p{)inted  C.hr.irman  of  the  Pek't'.g  Control  Commi.ssion  and,  con- 

currently, Mayor  after  the  Cor.iiuunist  occupation  of  that  city  in  .lanuary  1949.  When  the 
Nationalist  delegates  went  to  Peking  to  discuss  peace  terms  in  April  1949,  Yeh  was  for  the 
third  time  appointed  a Cominuni.st  negotiator.  lie  wtis  transferred  to  Canton  in  September 
1949  as  Chairman  of  the  Kwaiigtung  I'rovincial  People’s  Government,  Chairman  of  the 
Canton  Military  Control  Commission,  and  Mayor  of  Canton. 


Communist  Source 


Native  ;)1  Mei-hsien,  Canton.  .More  than  fifty  years  of  age  (1953).  He  graduated 
from  the  5'unnan  Military  .\(!adcniy  and  was  Dinu-tor  of  the  Training  Corps  of  the  Wham- 
poa Military  Academy  duiiiig  tin*  |)eriod  following  the  1911  Revolution.  He  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  lh(!  First  .-\rmy  during  the  Northern  Expedition,  and  later  Chief  of  Staff  of  Chang 
Fa-k’uei’s  aimv.  After  tlu"  Nanking-Haiikoyv  split,  ho  returned  to  Kwangtuiig  to  start  the 
Canton  Uprising.  Yeh  went  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1928  and  studied  military  science 
in  Soviet  Uu.ssia  and  Germany.  He  cani(>  back  in  the  winter  of  1930  and  served  as  Chief  of 
•Staff  of  the  Red  Army  and  Pn'.sident  of  the  Military  Academy,  in  the  Kiaiigsi  Sov'ct, 
Region.  Ho  led  the  vanguards  into  North  Shensi  during  the  Long  March.  When  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists  co-operated  again  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Resistanc(',  he  wa.s  Director  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  Office  in  Nanking.  Later,  he  went 
to  various  places  and  was  at  one  time.  Dean  of  the  Kuomintang-spouson'd  Guernlla  'I'rain- 
ing  Class  in  Ileng-shan.  During  the  .Nationalist-Communist  negotiations  before  and  after 
the  War  of  Resi.stance,  C'hou  h-ii-lai,  Tung  Pi-wu,  and  he  were  known  as  the  “Thres!  Cava- 
liers.” In  the  early  days  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  he  wa.s  chief  delegate  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  Military  Mediation  liearhiuarters.  After  the  failure  of  the  peace  talks, 
lu'  we  nt  back  to  Yenan  < Fu-shih)  and  resuivicd  his  duties  as  Chief  of  Stc.”'  of  the  Communist 
.\rmv,  Il('  was  made  Mayor  of  Peking  after  the  liberation  of  the  city.  Commander  of  the 
Kwaiigtung  Alilitary  C./Utro!  Region,  ('Indmian  of  the  Kwangtimg  Provincial  Peopl('’.s 
Government  and,  iMayor  of  Canton  (1950). 
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Yiin  Tse  (Alias:  Wu  Lan-fu) 

US  Source  , 

Alternate  member,  Central  Committee,  Coinniuiiist  Party;  member.  Central  People’s 
Government;  member.  Committee  of  Political  and  Lej^al  Affairs;  Viec-Directoi  (one  of 
three).  Commission  of  the  Affairs  of  Nationalities;  Chairman,  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous 
Government;  member.  Standing  Committee,  Chint'sc  People’s  Political  Consultative  ('on-  1 

ference’s  National  Committee;  inembe.'',  representing  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous 
Government,  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  ('’onference;  Vicc-Cliairinan  (one  of 
four),  Suiyuan  Military  and  Political  Affairs  Committee. 

A Mongolian  alternate  member  of  the  Communist  T’arty  Central  Committee,  Yiin 
Tse  is  the  top  Party  official  on  Mongol  affairs  and  has  served  since  its  inception  in  1947  as 
Chairman  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  Aiitonoinous  Government,  a Chinese  Communist- 
sponsored  regime.  He  was  born  in  1904  in  Tumel  Huniicr,  Sniyiuni  Province.  lie  attended 
the  Peking  Mongolian-Tibetan  Kehool  and  is  a graduate  of  the  ('hungshan  t'niversity  in 
Moscow.  He  was  in  the  I’SSH  from  1927)  to  I9II0.  Having  joim'd  the,  Yoimg  Cominuiiisl 
League  in  1924,  he  joiiied  the  (’hinese  Coiniminist  Party  in  1927.  Ketnrning  to  China  in 
19.30,  he  organized  a Mongolian  anti-.laparie.se  army  and  participated  in  the  rebollion  of 
troops  against  the  .laiianese  at  Pai-ling-miao  in  19.3.3.  3'iin  'I'se  was  the  Commander  of  a 
Mongolian  Hanncr  Independent  Hrigade  stationi'd  at  I-incng  from  19.37  to  1941.  In  1941 
he  went  to  Yenan  (Fu-shih)  where  for  three  years  he  .served  as  Presidiait  of  the  ,\lni  isn 
Hsueh-yiian  (Facial  \cademy)  and,  eoneurreni ly,  as  head  of  the  Committee  of  Facial 
Affairs  of  the  Sliensi-Kansu-Ning.sia.  Border  Ri-gion  Government.  In  191  i he  established  a 
“democratic  anti-,lapaii(‘S(‘’’  government  in  the  Ikei  hon  Leagiu'  in  south  Suiyinni. 

At  the  eonc.hision  of  the  Hino-.lajranese  War,  Yiin  'I'sc  became  (’hainnan  of  the  Chinese 
C'ommunist -sponsored  Inner  Mongolia  Autonomous  Mov(>ment  As.socialion,  a |)ost  he  held 
until  1947  with  the  merger  of  that  a.ssociation  and  the  Kastern  Mongolia  .Autonomous 
Govenimeiit  into  the  IniK'i'  .Mongolia  .Anionomoiis  ( ioverninenl.  He  also  served  m 1941) 
us  Communi.si  Governor  of  Suiyuan  Proviiietc  lie  leiiortedlv  has  Ix'Oii  in  Peki;ig  fieriiientiy 
since  that  city’s  occupation  by  the  ('ommuni.sts,  ;iih1  was  the  chief  Mongol  inemher  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  who  attendect  the  Plenary  sessions  of  the  Chine.se  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference. 

Communifil  Source 

Native  of  Pa-pu  village  of  the  T’urriot ’e  (’Inmei)  Banner  in  Suiyuan.  Fifty  years  of 
age  (1953).  He  led  the  West  Mongolia  Kevohit ionary  Mi.vement  .-iin  e 1920.  He  went  to  the 
Oriental  I’liiversity  in  Soviet  Htissiii  for  advaiieed  slndy  in  th(>  w inter  of  1925.  'riierc  he  was 
imbued  with  the  revolutionary  theories  of  Marxism  Lmunism.  lie  came  haek  in  193!  and 
taught  in  a villagr-  elementjny  liool.  \vhil<'  st'cretly  promoting  n'volutionary  activities  in 
We.st  Mongolia.  In  I9;i7,  ho  joined  the  armed  aetix  it  ies  of  the  Suiyuan-.Mongolia  Peace 
Preservation  Troops,  in  19  15  he  was  ele 'ted  altemale  nu'mber  of  the  Centra!  Committee  of 
the  Party.  In  1940  he  obtained  cooiieratioii  from  the  nwolntioiiarv  forces  in  Ha.st  Mongolia 
and  in  the  same  year,  called  a joint  conferenee  of  East  ami  W..st  Mongolia  leaders,  of  which 
he  was  elected  Chairman.  After  tl>at,  Inncr-iMongolia  foririally  established  an  autonomous 
government,  of  which  he  was  again  elected  Chairman.  He  represented  the  Inner-Mongolia 
Autonomous  Region  in  the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference.  Afember  of  the 
Central  People'.s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  member  of  the  Commit  tee 
of  Political  and  Legal  Affair.s  of  the  .Aflministrative  Council,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missions of  the  Affairs  of  Nationalities  of  the  Administrative  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Iniier-Mongoiia  Autonomous  Government  (19.50). 
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